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PBEFAGE 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Ths  Si8t  edition  of  Nimmo's  History  of  Sti&- 
LorGSHiRS  was  published,  in  octavo,  by  Messrs. 
WSham  Creech,  Edinburgh,  and  Thomas  Cadell, 
London,  1777,  in  the  Author's  life-time.  It 
vaa  inscrU>ed  to  His  Grace  William  Duke  of 
Montrose,  and  other  Noblemen  and  Geilde« 
men  having  interest  in  the  County. 

With  respect  to  the  second  edition^— al- 
tfaoogh  the  want  of  time  be  generally  an  insuf- 
ficient ^ology  for  the  imperfections  of  a  literary 
pooduction,  and,  where  this  cause  has  existed, 
others  may  have  been  the  chief;  yet,  the  Editor 
may  perhaps  be  indulged  in  stating,  that,  with 
little  knowledge  of  Stirlingshire,  he  undertook 
the  office  so  late  as  last  December.  This  he 
was  induced  to  do  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
Publisher,  who  had  pledged  himself  to  a  con« 
siderable  number  of  Subscribers* 
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He  had  not  intended  to  submit  the  volume 
in  the  form  in  which  it  partly.appears.  Until  he 
had  minutely  examined  the  first  edition,  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  numerous  additions  and 
alterations  requisite,  apart  from  more  recent 
times.  Such  as,  from  his  impressions  of  expedi- 
ency, and  of  truths  he  has  introduced,  are 
distinguished  by  appropriate,  marks;  and  where, 
from  the  conceived  obscurity,  he  has  retouched 
the  text,  be  has  confined  himself  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Translator.  As  the  printing,  from  a 
cause  ov^r  which  he  had  no  control,  ,was  com- 
menced with  little  delay,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  revise  the  former  part,  as  he  has  done  the 
latter. 

To  several  who  have  facilitated  inquiry,  or 
imparted  information,  he  begs  the  acceptance 
of  his  best  thanks.    . 

Of  the  Reader  he  requests,  that  he  will  tike 
the,  trouble  of  examining  a  list  of  Jlrrato,  the 
more  numerous  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
Editor's  intercourse  with  the  Press*    . 

Manse  of  Ptnif  l6AOdoberp  1817. 
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HISXORV     OF 


STIRLINGSHIRE. 


The  Sai&£  of  Stirling,  in  consequence  of 
its  situation  upon  the  isdimus  between  the 
friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  in  the  direct 
passage  from  the  northem  to  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island,  hath  been  the  scene  of 
manj  memorable  transactions.  Hiere  are 
few  shires  in  Scotland  where  mimuments  q£ 
antiquity  are  so  frequently  to  be  met  with; 
neither  does  it  yidid  to  any  in  point  of  mo- 
dem improvements,  especialiy  those  n^ich 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  commerce  and 
manufarturei.^    An  account  of  the  most  to- 


*  (Tas  learned  CAmden,  who  floniiihed  aboul  the  uoion  of 
the  Englkh  end  Scottish  Crowns^  eajs  that  «  SdrlingiUre  is 
infierioor  to  nooe  m  Scotland  for  fertility  of  soil  and  rea#rt  ef 
Bobilitjr.''   Britannia,  Cough's  edition,  Vol.  III.  p.  955.  Editor,) 
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2  inSTORY  OF  IScct.  I.  Forts 

n^arkablc  transactions,  which  have  happened 
ill  tliat  sliire,  from  the  Roman  invasion  of 
Scotland,  to  the  present  times,  may  not 
prove  an  unacceptable  entertainment  to  the 
curious,  and  may  tend  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  the  more  ancient,  when,  by  the  de- 
vastations of  time,  and  the  improvements  of 
agriculture,  those  monuments  of  them,  which 
vet  remain,  can  be  seen  no  more. 


Sect.  I. 

THE   FQRTS    or  AGRICOLA. 

A  FEW  of  those  simple  structures  which  are 
<;enerally  considered  as  monuments  of  Drui- 
dical  worship,  are  discernible  in  this  shire. 
But  a  description  of. them  would  convey 
small  entertainm^ent,  and  still  smaller  in- 
struction, as  it  could  cast  no,  new  hght 
upon  that  ancient  and  once  extensive  mode 
of  heathen  religion. 

Mr  Gordon^   author  of  the  Itinerarium 
Septentrionaley  observed  some  ruins  at  Eas- 
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ter-Bankier,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle- 
cary,  and  upon  Cowden-hill  near  Bonny- 
bridge,  which  he  conjectured  to  have  been 
the  foundations  of  two  ancient  towns;  but 
the  traces  of  them  are  now  become  so  faint, 
as  not  easily  to  he  discerned, 

The  first  monuments,  concerning  the  an- 
tiquity and  original  design  of  which  we  can 
attain  to  any  degree  of  certainty,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  prcBsidia^  or  forts,  built,  about 
eighty  years  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ, 
by  Julius  Agricola,  who  was  tlic  first  that 
led  a  Roman  army  into  these  northern  parts. 
Tacitus,  in  his  life  of  that  General,  informs 
us,  that,  in  his  fourth  campaign,  he  erected 
forts  upon  the  narrow  isthmus  between  the 
friths  of  Glota  and  Bodotria,  that  is,  Clyde 
and  Forth,  with  an  intention  to  secure  his 
conquests  upon  the  south,  and  to  confine  the 
natives  of  the  cauntty  as  within  another  is- 
land. These  forts  appear  to  have  been  erect- 
ed in  the  same  tract  where  LoUius  Urbicus 
afterwards  raised  the  wall,  wh^ch  now  goe& 
by  the  name  of  Graham's  Dyke.  No  vestiges 
of  such  works  are  to  be  seen  in  any  other 
part  of  that  isthmus;  and,  that  those  fabrics 
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4  HISTORY  OF  CSect.  I.  Fotis 

we  are  going  to  mention,  were  built  in  a 
more  early  period  than  the  wall,  is  highly 
probable  from  the  following  circumstance: 
that  the  wall  does  not  always  run  in  a 
straight  course,  but  often  fetches  a  compass, 
and  leaves  more  advantageous  ground,  with 
no  other  apparent  view  than  that  of  coming 
up  to  some  of  them. 

The  ruins  of  these  prtesidia  are  still,  for 
the  most  part,  visible  alongst  the  tract  of  the 
wall,  and  generally  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  each  other.  Little  more,  indeed, 
remains  at  present  to  distinguish  the  spots, 
where  even  the  largest  of  them  stood,  than 
the  vestiges  of  the  outer  ditches  and  ram- 
parts, appearing  amidst  confused  heaps  of 
rubbish.  We  need  not,  however,  be  surpris- 
ed at  finding  buildings  which  were  reared  up 
in  haste,  and  only  for  a  temporary  use,  cl'um- 
bled  into  dust,  when  the  rage  of  time  hath 
often,  in  a  shorter  space,  demolished  the 
most  stately  fabrics,  which  were  originally 
designed  for  a  long  duration,  and,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  which,  all  the  art  of  architecture  was 
employed.  Lucan's  prediction  hath  been  li- 
terally fulfilled  in  capital  cities,  the  ruins  of 
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which  Are  ao  &r  lost^  that  geographers  are 
not  able  to  determme  exactly  the  spot  where 
they  once  stood. 

Gabiog,  Veio6qae»  Coramque 
Pobere  yix  tectse  potenint  monstrare  ruin*, 
Albaaosqne  lares,  Laurentinosque  penates, 
Ros  vaciuiniy  quod  dod  babitet,  nisi  oocte  coacta 

Pkarsalia,  L  \iu 

The  Teian  and  the  Gabian  towVa  thai]  fall. 
And  one  promiscuous  niin  cover  all; 
Nor«  after  length  of  years,  a  stone  betray 
The  place  where  once  the  very  ruins  lay: 
High  AVba*s  vails,  and^e  Larinian  strand, 
(A  loody  deisrt  and  «a  empty  hod), 
ShaO  scarce  aflbrd,  for  needful  hours  of  rest, 
A  single  house  to  their  benighted  guest. 

Two  of  those  stations  are  in  the  shire  of 
Stirlingi  one  of  which  is  called  Castlecarj^ 
the  other  Roughcastle. 

Castlecabt,^  which  is  the  largest  and  most 


^  (Trb  penult  syllable  of  **  Castlecary'*  is  probably  of  Celtic 
or^tn.  Caer  signifiea  "  Hill  Fort."  *' Castle*'  is  a  modem 
prefix,  forming  a  mixed  etymology.  Thus,  in  common  lan- 
guage, we  say,  improperly,  <'  the  River  Avon;"  which  is  a  tau« 
tnlogy,  as  ^tron  signifies  <<  River.'*  In  like  manner,  **  Cowden* 
hSU"  is  tautological,  as  the  last  syllable  of  Cowden,  prqierly 
Chaitte^m,  is  translated  «'HiU."  Choille^un  is  **  Wooded 
Hill/'    Editor.) 
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entire,  is  situated  four  miles  westward  from 
the  town  of  Falkirk,  and  just  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Stirlingshire,  where  it  joins  to  that 
of  Dumbarton;  it  stands  upon  high  ground, 
as  those  stations  generally  do,  and  commands 
an  extensive  prospect  to  the  north  and  east; 
it  comprehends  several  acres  of  ground,  is  of 
a  square  form,  and  surrounded  with  a  wall  of 
stone  and  mortar.  The  whole  space  within 
the  walls  has  been  occupied  by  buildings, 
the  ruins  of  which,  having  raised  the  earth 
eight  or  ten  feet  above  its  natural  surface, 
have  given  to  the  fort  the  resemblance  of  a 
hill-top,  surrounded  with  a  sunk  fence;  the 
rubbish  above  the  stones  hath  often  been 
plowed,  and  yields  tolerable  crops,  except 
about  the  middle,  where  it  is  all  overgrown 
with  nut  bushes  and  briars. 

In  1770,  workmen  were  employed  to 
search  amongst  the  ruins  for  stones  for  the 
use  of  the  great  canal,  which  passes  near  it.* 


*  (In  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  History  of  Stirlingshirp,  printed 
in  1710,  we  find  that  he  had  obtain cil,  from  the  Earl  of  Perth, 
**  the  draught  of  an  altar  found  near  Castle  Gary,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription:  MATRIBVS,  MILITES,  LEG.  XXVI 
BRIXTON.  V.  S.  L.  P.  M."  p.  33.    Sir  Robert  does  not  give 
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Having  removed  the  rubbish,  they  discovered 
sundry  apartments  built  with  stone  and  lime, 
and,  in  one  of  them,  a  number  of  stones 
standing  erect,  and  about  two  feet  in  length, 
with  plain  marks  of  £re  upon  them.    They 
appeared  as  having  been  designed  to   sup- 
port some  sort  of  vessel  under  which  fire  was 
put;  but,  whether  the  place  had  been  once 
a  Roman  balneum^   or  what  particular  pur- 
pose it  had  served,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
deteraiine.*    In  the  middle  of  the  station, 
where  the  prcetorium  stood,  large  ruins  were 
also  discovered;    but  the   men,    not    find- 
ing stones  for  their  purpose,  soon  gave  o- 
ver  digging. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  fort  hath  been  sur- 


A 


the  read'mg  divested  of  contractions,  which  v/e  may  venture  to 

do:  MatrUms  militcB  tegionis  vicesima:  Sexta Brittonorum  veter* 

onontm sacrum  lubenter posuerunt  monumentum.   "To  their  rao-  ) 

thers,  the  soldiers  of  the  twenty  sixth  legion  of  the  veteran  Brit-  .'| 

tons  have  heartily  ere'cted  this  sacred  monument/'    In  1769, 

two  stones,  one  of  them  an  altar,  and  both  bearing  inscriptions,  i 

were  dug  up  here.    Copies  of  them  will  be  submitted  under 

the  following  section.    Editor,) 

*  (A  |round  plan  of  this  building  has  been  published  in 
Roy's  Antiquities.  It  is  above  fifty  feet  long,  and  about  twen- 
ty Ave  widt.  There  arc  the  remains  of  eight  apartments.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  bath.    Editor.) 
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rounded  with  a  double  ditch^  or  vaUum^ 
which  is  still  filled  with  water  upon  the 
south  side,  where  tlie  entry  hath  been  by  a 
large  causeway  intersecting  the  ditch.  Upon 
the  west  is  a  steep  descent  into  a  glen, 
through  which  a  rivulet  runs;  and  on  the 
north,  lies  a  low  and  barren  muir,  where  is 
a  free-stone  quarry,  out  of  whidi  the  stones 
of  the  fort  have  been  digged,  as  appears 
from  their  being  of  the  same  grain.  In  Au- 
gust 1771,  as  workmen  were  quarrying 
stones  in  that  muir  for  the  use  of  the  canal, 
they  came  upoifa  laige  hollow  in  the  rock, 
in  which  they  found  a  considerable  quantity 
of  wheat,  as  also  some  iron  wedges  and 
hammers,  supposed  to  be  Roman.  Whether 
the  wheat  had  been  laid  up  there  for  the 
use  of  the  Roman  garrison,  or  had  been  hid, 
during  some  war  in  later  times,  cannot  now 
be  known.  Much  of  the  grain  was  tolerably 
firm,  and  the  whole  of  it  perfectly  black; 
but,  whether  it  had  been  parched,  or  had 
contracted  that  colour  by  being  ao  long  shut 
up  from  the  air^  in  a  damp  place,  is  also  un- 
certain.* 


*  (Thb  grain^  of  wbich  diere  were,  when  dhcovartd,  about  a 
hundred  quarters,  it  to  be  aeesi  at  the  place  alluded  tO|  at  thii 
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At  Bankier,*  opposite  to  Castlecary,  up- 
on the  north,   Mr   Gordon  discovered  the 
ruins  of  a  circular  fortification;  no  vestiges 
of  which  are  now  discernible,  the  spot  upon 
which  it  stood  being  planted  with  trees.    In 
tJie  same  neighbourhood,  be  also  discovered 
sundry  other  ruins;  some  of  them  so  exten- 
sive, as  to  induce  him  to  think  that  a  town 
had  once  stood  in  these  parts;  but,  to  inquire 
whether  these  had  been  appendages  of  the 
Roman  works,  or  the  habitations  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  country,  would  be  stepping  aside 


day.  It  18,  as  the  Author  describes  it,  entire  and  black;  but. 
as  it  u  discoloured  at  the  very  core,  this  efiect  must  have  been 
produced  by  fire.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
accomit  for  this  fact  upon  any  other  principle.  We  may  sup« 
pose,  that  the  Romans,  when  pressed  by  an  enemy,  had  set 
fife  to  sach  of  their  grain  as  they  could  not  remove,  that  they 
might  lender  it  useless.  The  charred  wheat  of  Castlecary  is 
an  inteiesting  relic,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  that  element 
which  is  the  most  powerful  agent  of  destruction.    Editor.) 

•  (The  etymology  of  "  Bankier"  is  obviously  Celtid;  Ban^ 
Caa-t  "  Fair  Fort."  Thus,  "  Bannockbum,"  of  which  the  last 
syllable  seems  a  modem  addition,  and  which  is  properly  Bin^ 
Cmoc,  signifies  "  Fair  Mill,"  a  name  applied  to  the  stream  tssu- 
-  iog  from  it.  We  may  also  see  what  was  the  ancient  name  of 
the  "  Bum  of  West-quarter,"  as  it  is  now  called,  from  a  place 
situated  upon  it,  not  far  from  its  source,  "  Bantaskin,"  the  Cel- 
tic form  of  which  is  Ban-Uiskin,  denoting  "Fair  Streains." 
•'  Banton"  may,  without  any  variation,  except  the  elongation 
of  the  first  vowel,  be  rendered  "  Fair  Eminence."    Editor.) 
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into  the  dark  and  barren  regions  of  conjec- 
ture, the  borders  of  which  we  intend  to 
approach  as  seldom  as  possible. 

RouGHCASTLE  jstands  two  miles  eastward  of 
Castlecary,  in  the  midst  of  a  high  and  bar- 
ren rauir.  Though  all  overgrown  witli  heathy 
from  whence  it  probably  derives  the  present 
name;*  yet  the  form  of  it,  which  is  square, 
is  quite  distinct  Nothing  remarkable  is  to 
be  seen  amongst  the  ruins  of  this  station. 
It  has  been  surrounded  with  a  double  ditch 
and  a  wall  of  earth.  Mr  Gordon  observed 
the  foundations  of  a  free-stone  wall;  but 
there  is  not  at  present  any  appearance  of 
stone-work  about  it,  except  in  the  middle 
where  the  prcBtorium  stood,  the  stones  hav- 
ing been  carried  off  to  build  houses  in  the 


*  (Riach  Castail  is  the  Celtic,  literally  translated  '^  Brindled 
Castle;"  but,  by  Saxon  prbnunciationy  which  has  retained  the 
original  language,  changed  into  ^'  Roughcastle."  An  Irisli  title 
of  nobility,  associated  with  great  public  transactions,  Castle- 
reagh,  is  similarly  derived.  The  castle  whence  it  is  uken, 
was  built,  as  we  are  informed,  on  the  sands  of  Ballyreagh,  in 
the  reign,  and  in  virtue  of  a  charter,  of  James  I.  It  will  be 
recollected,  that,  even  at  this  late  epoch,  the  Irish  was  the  on« 
ly  language  spoken  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  sister 
inland*    Editor.) 
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neighbourhood.  The  ramparts  of  this  station 
appear  never  to  have  been  equal  to  those  at 
Castlecary  in  height  and  strength;  and  its 
dimensions  are  not  above  a  fourth  part  of 
the  other.*  In  a  low  and  marshy  piece  of 
ground,  adjoining  to  the  fort  upon  the  west, 
are  tviro  or  three  ditches  running  parallel  to 
one  another,  the  design  of  which  we  cannot 
understand,  unless  it  was  to  hold  water, 
which  might  have  been  conveyed  into  them 
bj  a  small  rivulet  that  runs  within  ^  few 
yards  of  the  place.. 

To  the  eastward  of  Roughcastle  no  vesti- 
ges of  any  stations  are  at  present  discernible, 
except  some  obscure  traces  at  Inneraven,§ 
near  Einniel  f  in  the  shire  of  Linlithgow  or 
Mid-Lothimi;  though  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  one  is  buried  in  the.  town  of  Falkirk; 


*  (  Our  Author  much  underratfes  the  dimensions  of  Rough- 
castle, which  18  equal  in  length  to  Castlecary,  though  narrow- 
er hj  one  fourth.    See  Roy's  Antiquities.    Editor.) 

$  (A  corruption  o^  Itvoer'avon4  denoting  the  conflux  of  the 
Avon  and  the  Forth.    Editor.) 

t  Kinniel,  anciently  spelt  Kynell,  and  Celtically  Ceann'OiU, 
signifies^  as  indeed  its  character  indicatesi  **  Head  of  the  Steep. 
'Bank/'   Editor.) 
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at  least  the  ordinary  distances  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  one  might  have  been  there,  and 
another  not  far  from  Polmont.  About  half 
way,  however,  between  Roughcastle  and 
Falkirk,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  line 
pf  the  wall,  are  very  plain  ruins  of  a  strong 
fortification  or  camp,  which  go  by  the  name 
of  Camelon.  Buchanan  says,  that,  in  his 
time,  this  place  resembled  the  ruins  of  a 
moderate  city,  and  that  the  ditches,  walls, 
and  streets,  were  visible,  though  most  of  the 
stones  had  been  carried  off  to  build  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  remains  of  the 
ramparts,  which  have  been  exceeding  strong, 
^e  still  to  be  seen,  as  also  the  causeway  or 
military  road,  which  passes  through  it,  and 
which  Buchanan  probably  took  for  a  street. 
It  is,  at  thip  distance  of  time,  impossible  to 
know  what  the  original  dimensions  of  this 
station  have  been;  for  all  the  ground  around 
it,  and  even  within  the  ramparts,  hath  been 
long  in  cpnstant  tillage;  but,  from  the  stones 
and  rubbish  dug  up  in  different  places,  there 
is  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  Roman  works 
here  have  been  of  considerable  extent.  At 
a  good  distance  from  the  present  remains  of 
the  ramparts,  stones  of  Roman  workmanship 
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have  been  founds  and  many  of  them  with 
character,  which  speared  to  be  the  initials 
of  names.  A  few  years  ago,  two,  nicely  cut 
and  carved,  were  discovered,  which  are  now 
built  up  in  the  front  of  a  dwelling-house  in 
the  tillage  of  New  Camelon,  which  has 
lately  been  reared  up  a  little  eastward  of  the 
old  station.* 

Tms  place  has  been  mistaken  by  Hector 


*  (The  Roman  station  at  Camdon  lies  about  half>a*inile 
north-west  of  the  modern  village  of  this  name.  A  plan  of 
that  ancieoi  town  k  given  in  General  Roy's  '*  Military  Anti» 
quities  of  the  Romans  in  North  Britain;*'  a  work  published, 
po6thumoasly»  by  the  London  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1795. 
See  plate  zxix.  To  Camelon,  as  is  generally  agreed,  the  tide 
once  flowed,  and  ships  resorted.  Anchors  have  been  discover- 
ed under  ground  in  its  vicinity;  about  twenty  five  years  ago,  a 
complete  boat  was  found  near  Falkirk,  five  fathoms  deep  la 
day;  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  favours  the  idea  of  its  hav« 
mg  been  a  sea^port.  See  Beauties  of  Scotland,  Vol.  III.  p« 
419.  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  Vol.  I.  pp.  122  and  17a  The 
etyaiology  of  Camelon,  allowing  for  contraction,  we  may  con- 
ceive to  be  CamuS'Long^  meaning,  in  the  Celtic,  *'  Bay  of 
Ships.*  Camuslang  in  Clydesdale  sounds  almost  the  same  as 
this  etymon*  The  distance,  however,  of  the  village  of  Camus- 
kng  from  the  Clyde,  not  lo  mention  the  shallowness  of  that 
river,  forbids  the  adoption  of  the  same  derivation  here.  It  is 
conjectured  that  the  old  name  was  Camus'Lon,  signifying 
*'  CrodL  of  the  Plain,"  and  descriptive  of  a  remarkable  turn 
taken  by  a  minor  stream,  while  passing  Camuslang,  in  its  way 
to  the  Clyde.    EdUor.) 
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Boetiusy  and  others,  for  the  Camelodunum 
of  Tacitus,  which  is  now  universally  agreed 
to  have  been  St  Maiden  in  Essex.*  As  the 
first  named  author  delights  in  the  marvel- 
lous, he  m^^kes  it  a  place  of  great  strength, 
and  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
many  wonderful  stories  still  current  among 
the  vulgar  concerning  this  place,  have  pro- 
bcably  taken  their  rise  from  his  account.  A- 
bernethy  is,  with  much  greater  probability, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
Scotsf  than  Camelon,  which  lay  only  upon 
the  skirts  of  their  kingdom.  There  appears 
no  satisfying  evidence  of  there  ever  having' 
been  any  considerable  town  in  this  post, 
except  a  Roman  station,  with  its  appenda- 
ges; though  it  is  not  improbable  that,  after 
the  departure  of  that  people,  it  was  inhabit-* 
ed  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  mo- 
delled by  them  for  their  own  accommodation, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  form  of  a  village.    As 


♦  (See,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  Note  A,  by  the  Editor.) 

t  (We  take  the  liberty  of  diflPering  from  the  Author;  and 
trill  state  our  reasons  in  Note  B.    Editor,)   • 
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the  old  Britons  usually  distinguished  the 
places  where  Roman  camps  had  been,  by 
the  name  of  Caer^  that  word  signifying  \n 
their  language  a  fortified  place  or  castle;  so  a 


*  Thosr  places  which  have  Car  or  Caer  affixed  to  their 
names,  are  generally  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ro- 
man camps,  or  some  other  work  of  that  people.    Few  of 
them  are  found  northward  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  which 
was  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  dominion; '  whereas,  upon 
the  south  of  it,  they  are  very  frequent;  as  Carlisle  in  Cum- 
berland, Caerlaverock  in  Dumfries-shirey  Caerchapel,  Cam- 
wath,  Caermichaely  Carstairs,  Carluke   in  Clydesdale;  Car- 
mendean,  Carrubery  Carriden  in  Linlithgowshire.    All  these 
are   either  situated  near  the  Roman  walls  or  causeways,  or 
have  vestiges  oi  camps,  or  other  works  of  that  peeple,  at 
no  great  distance  from  them.    Parish  churchek  are  often 
erected   near   them,  and   take  their  names  from  them.    It 
cannot  be  determined  whether  this  might  be  owing  to  any 
thing  particularly  commodious  in  their  situation,   or   if,  in 
superstitioua  ages,   it  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
triumph  over  heathen  idolatry,  to  erect  places  of  Christian 
worship  in  the  same  spots  where  its  rites  had  been  cele- 
brated. 

(It  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  Keir,  a  princely  resi« 
dence,  conspicuous  from  Stirling,  is  of  the  same  etymon. 
Thus,  also,  Cardross,  '*  Fort  on  the  Promontory,"  a  well 
known  place  in  Monteith,  and  the  name  of  Robert  6ruce*s  resi- 
dence in  Dunbartonshire,  similarly  characterized.  Its  mo* 
dem  application  to  a  parish  is  not  so  appropriate.  Qarden', 
too,  in  Stirlingshire,  has  unhappily  departed  from  its  not 
ancient  spelling  of  "Carden,"  which,  indeed,  would  have 
been  more  complete,  had  it  been  Cardun,  the  original  cha- 
racteristic name.  There  is  what  at  this  day  is  called  '*  the 
Keir-brae  of  Gardenn.'*     Hence,  we  cannot  help  thinking. 
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village  and  farm-^houses  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, still  go  by  the  name  of  Caer-muirs. 
According  to  tradition,  the  stones  of  the 
church,  and  of  other  old  buildings  in  the 
town  of  Falkirk,  were  brought  from  Came- 
lon,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  so  far  disfi- 
gured, as  to  consist  only  of  rubbish,  with  a 
few  yards  of  the  earthen  aggers  that  formed 
the  northern  and  southern  ramparts. 

The  stones  dug  up  amongst  the  ruins  of 


that  the  present  Gaelic  Gart-teiny  **  Field  of  Fire,"  is  a  cor- 
ruptioif.  Garden  is  the  spelling  in  the  printed  Acts  of 
the  Scottish  Pariianient.  See  them  in  many  places.  Our 
Author  mentions,  though  without  attempting  to  account 
for  it^  a  fact  for  \?h]ch»  as  we  apprehend,  Mr  Chalmers 
has  accounted  satisfactorily,  that  the  Caers  are  general 
ly  near  Roman  works.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the 
Romans  often  set  down  tlietr  camps  for  the  purpose  of  at< 
tacking  the  Caledonian  strengths.  Generally,  indeed,  they 
appear  to  have  met  with  no  resistance.  The  writer  of  the 
article  **  Caledonia''  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia  remarks, 
that  **  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  make  no  mention  what- 
ever of  sieges  in  the  campaigns  of  Agricola  and  Severus 
in  this  country;*'  and  argues  tliat  its  circular  fortifications 
<*  must  be  accounted  the  work  of  a  later  period."  That  the 
Romans,  however,  under  Orosius,  had,  about  thirty  years 
before  Agricola's  campaigns,  met  with  resistance  from  the 
Britons  thus  fortified  under  Caractacus,  appears  from  Taci- 
tus's  Annals,  L.  XII.  Sect.  33.  It  further  appears,  from  L. 
XII.  Sect.  31.  that,  in  the  same  year,  the  Icenian  army  had 
been  routed  by  the  same  general,  in  ground  enclosed  with  a 
rampart  thrown  up  with  sod.    Editor*) 
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Casdecary  and  Camdon^  are  generally  of  a 
much  smaller  size  than  those  which  compose 
the  Gothic^  or  more  modern  buildings;  and 
many  of  them  are  of  a  triangular  form;  but 
they  have  been  strongly  cemented  with  mor- 
tar, in  which  the  strength  of  the  Roman 
structures  seems  chiefly  to  have  consisted. 

Camelon  was  probably  one  of  the  forts 
erected  by  Agricola;  and5  though  not  upon  a 
direct  line  with  the  rest»  yet  its  situation  in  a 
large  and  pleasant  plain,  and  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Carron,  and  in  a  place  tpd  where  that 
river  takes  a  compass,  so  as  to  surround  it 
upon  all  sides,  except  the  south,  was  certainly 
very  advantageous.   It  is  plain,  too,  from  the 
track  of  the  old  channel,  which  is  still  visi- 
ble, that  the  river,  upon  the  nolih-east,  ran  a 
good  deal  nearer  to  the  station  than  it  does 
at  present. 

Whether  those  stations  ended  at  Came* 
Ion,  or  were  continued  farther  eastward,  is 
imcertain.  As  the  situation  of  the  place 
commands  a  prospect  to  the  frith,  and  the  low 
grounds  on  both  sides  of  the  Canrcmi  whidh 
are  now  so  fertile,  were  probably  at  that  tim^ 

D 
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in  an  imdrained  state,  and  not  easily  passar- 
ble,  there  appears  to  have  been  less  occasion 
for  a  priBsidiiim  in  that  quarter.  There  is 
likewise  reason  to  believe,  that  the  frith  of 
Forth  flowed  considerably  farther  west,  in 
former  ages,  than  it  does  at  present. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Agricola  set  out 
from  the  camp  at  Camelon,  when  he.  march- 
ed to  the  passage  of  the  Forth,  and  the  inva- 
sion of  Caledonia,  in  his  sixth  campaign;^ 
and  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  also  oc- 
cupied by  the  Homan  armies  in  the  subse- 
quent expeditions  of  Severus  and  Caracalla; 
for  it  appears  to  have  been  the  largest  and 
most  commodious  of  the  castra  ^ativa^  which 
they  possessed  upon  the.  south  side  of  that 
river,  as  that  of  Ardoch  was  upon  the  north; 
and,  after  their  fleet  had  found  the  way  into 
the  frith,  provisions  could  be  brought  up  the 
river  Carron  by  small  craft,  and  landed  with- 
in a  Uttle  of  tibis  station;  to  which  tradition 


*  (Wb  must  do  pur  Author  the  justice,  to  observe,  that, 

with  a  few  exceptions,  he  seems  to  have  sketched,  in  his 

mind,  tliat  admirable  panorama  of  the    Roman  period  in 

iNoith  Britain,  which,  thirty  years  afler,  was  presented,  in 

, consistent  detail,  by  Mr  George  Chalmers.    See  Caledonia, 

Vol.  L  pp.  103--.114.    Editor.) 
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gives  its  countenance^  when  it  speaks  of  an- 
chors having  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  some  of  them  witliin  the  memory 
of  people  yet  alive. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  small  tumulus,  re-^ 
sembling  a  Roman  speculatoriwn  or  watch- 
tower,  and  much  of  the  same  form  and  di-. 
mensioQs  with  those  upon  the  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus, stood  upon  a  rising  ground  at  the  east 
end  of  the  village  of  Larbert;*  but  is  now  de- 
molished by  the  great  road  from  Stirling, 
which  stretches  that  way.  That  mount,  if  it 
was  of  so  high  antiquity,  might,  though  it 
stood  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river^  be  an 
advanced  post,  or  a  centinel's  turret,  while 
the  camp  lay  at  Camelon, 

These  prcesidia  must  have  been  very  Uttle 
occupied  by  the  Romans;  for,  after  the  de- 
parture of  Agricola,  they  abandoned  all  their 
conquests  in  Scotland,  and  seem,  for  some 
time,  to  have  had  very  little  footing  in  the 


*  {This  place  possesses,  in  its  name,  a  symptom  of  an- 
cieoi  warfare.    Lar-Bcah^,  in  Cekio,  is  •*  Field  of  Action."^ 

Editor) 
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island  of  Britain.  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  were  any  Roman  forces  in  Scotland 
from  that  time,  except  in  the  southern  parts 
of  it,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  until  the  arrival 
of  Lollius  Urbicus,  in  the  reign  of  Antoni*^ 
BUS,  which  was  a  period  of  fifty  years.  Agri- 
cola  usually  led  his  army  into  England  for 
winter  quarters;  and  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  he  left  garrisons  in  his  prmst^a^  during 
the  two  winters  he  continued  in  the  island 
after  their  erection.  Except  in  three  or  four 
of  them,  there  is  scarce,  throughout  the 
whole  tract,  any  appearance  of  sib&ne  build- 
ings,  nor  of  any  (conveniences  for  aceommo* 
dating  soldiers  in  winter,  and  some  of  them 
could  not  have  been  very  commodious  sta- 
tions even  in  summer.  We  find  no  inscrip* 
tions  upon  any  of  them,  except  what  belong 
to  the  reign  of  Antoninus;  and,  if  they  were 
planted  with  garrisons  after  the  wall  was 
buiH  in  his  reign,  it  must  have  been  only  for 
a  short  time;  for,  soon  after,  the  Romans  a^ 
gain  losft  aQ  this  pari  of  the  island,  till  the 
time  of  SeveruSf  who,  after  an  unsuccessfiil 
expedition  into  Caledonia,  found  it  necessary 
to  relinquish  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  and  fix 
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the  boundary  of  the  empire  by  a  new  wall  in 
the  north  of  England. 

Ik  fine,  we  are  tempted  to  think,  that  those 
works  we  have -been  surveying  were  never 
intended  for  any  great  or  lasting  use.    Not- 
withsteDding  all  the  parade  which  Tacitus 
makes^  when  he  speaks  of  his  fathier4n4aw's 
traiwartiona,  we  cannot  see  how  such  feeble 
barriers  etwld  secure  the  Roman  conquests, 
so  that  it  could  be  said^  with  any  aort  of  pro^ 
pri^y,  tha&  the  isthmus  pnesidiis^rmabmluri 
this  18  the  expression  that  historian  uaeth. 
What  efiect    could  a   few  jbrtifications  of 
earth,  as  most  of  those  were,  and  placed  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles  from  each  other » 
have  to  repel  so  brave  a  people  as  the  an- 
cient Caledonians  appear  to  have  been?  We 
oamnfc  help  bdbag  of  opinion,  that>  in  the 
oection  of  them,  Agriccda  exhibited  a  stro];^«« 
er  instance  of  Roman  vanity,  than  of  ndifitaK 
ly  policy,  unless  his  dnief  design  was  to  find 
exercise  for  his  legions,  as  Tacitus  mentions 
no  other  work  in  which  they  were  employed 
idl  that  summer.^ 


^  (See  note  C,  by  Edtlor,) 
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Sect.  II. 

'       *.         r 

ROMAN  CAUSEWAY,  OR  MILITARY  ROAD. 

Those  high-ways  v^rhich  the  Romans  itnade 
throughout  every  part  of  their  great  empire, 
may  be  ranked  amongst  the  moat  stupendous 
of  their  works.    If  they  were  not  the  first 
who  thought  on  these  public  conveniences^ 
they  were  more  att^itive  to  them  than  any 
nation  before  or  after  them  ever  was.    When 
their  state  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  their 
territories  reached  no  farther  than   Capua, 
the  censor  Appius  Claudius  rendered  himself 
famous  by  forming  that  pubhc  road,  which  is 
to  be  seen  in  Italy  to  this  day,  and  from  him 
is  still  called  the  Appian  way.    As  their  em- 
pire enlarged,  they  never  neglected  to  conti*. 
nue  this  branch  of  improvement;  but,   ex- 
tending their  roads  with  their  conquests, 
they  connected  the  most  distant  provinces 
with  the  metropolis.    Wlien  we  cast  our  eye 
on  Antonine's  Itinerary,  or  Peutinger's  table, 
and  take  a  view  of  the  public  ways,  and  bye- 
ways  striking  off  from  them  to  the  several 
towns  and  stations,   in  every  province,  the 
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face  of  the  ^obe  appears  as  manufactured 
aneW;  and,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  more 
labour  hath  been  bestowed  upon  those  roads, 
than  would  have  been  sufficient  twice  to 
build  and  embellidhi  the  city  of  Rome,  even 
in  the  time  of  its  greatest  extent  and  gran-* 
dear.  We  must  also  observe,  thaty  besides 
the  conveniencies  and  advantages  derived 
from  those  roads,  another  reason  contri* 
buted  not  a  little  to  increase  their  number 
beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary.  By 
employing  their  armies  in  such  works  in  the 
time  ofpeace^  the  Romans  prevented,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  bad  consequences  of  mili-* 
tary  inactivity;  a  piece  of  policy  to  which 
that  people  were  always  attentive,  as  they 
dreaded  idleness  in  their  own  troops  more 
than  they  did  an  enemy. 

In  England,  the  remains  of  those  works 
are  every  where  to  be  met  with,  there. being 
few  ancient  towns  in  that  part  of  the  island, 
which  have  not  9  Roman  road  in  their  neigh* 
bourhood;  and,  though  we  cannot  expect  them 
so  frequently  in  Scotland,  which  lay  without 
the  bounds  of  the  provinces,  yet  there  also 
they  are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  places,  and 
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are  the  grandest  monuments  which  remain 
of  that  people,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
island. 

A  Roman  high-way,  nothing  inferior  to 
those  within  Provincial  Britain,  runs  a  great 
way  into  Scotland;  it  can  be  traced  with  cer- 
tainty as  far  ici  the  Grampian  mountains;  and 
even  beyond  them,  we  are  told,  something 
like  vestiges  of  it  are  to  be  observed.*  Leav- 
ing England  at  Solway-flrith,  it  passes  through 
Annandale  and  Clydesdale  to  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Glasgow;  it  runs  parallel  to  the  riv- 
er Annan,  to  its  source  in  the  heights  north- 
ward of  Moffat;  and,  soon  after  falling  in 
with  the  head  of  Clyde,  it  generally  follows 
the  course  of  that  fiver,  seldom  departing  to 
any  great  distance  from  its  bianks.  From  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  it  takes  a  direc- 
tion eastward,  across  the  isthmus,  between 
the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  alongst  the 
same  tract  where  the  forts  of  Agricola  and 
the  wall  of  Antoninus  stood. 

In   Stirlingshire,  this  road  goes  by  the 

•  (Sks  Note  D|  by  Editor.) 
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name  of  Gimelon  causeway^  deriving  it  from 
the  principal  station  in  those  bounds.  It  en- 
ters upon  that  shire  at  Castlecary  fort,  passing 
dose  by  the  southern  ramparts  thereof;  from 
thence  it  runs  eastward,  in  as  straight  a* course 
as  the  irregularity  of  the  ground  will  admit, 
by  Dykehouse,  tlve  wood  and  mansion-house 
of  Seanbegs,  Elf-hills,  and  Roughcastle;  and 
isj  in  several  places,  used  as  a  road  even  at 
this  day.  Half  a  mile  eastward  of  Rough- 
castle, it  crosses  the  wall  of  Antoninus  or 
Graham' s-dyke,*  in  which  an  opening  hath 
been  leil  for  its  passage.  Near  the  wall,  its 
appearance  is  but  faint;  in  a  little,  however, 


*  (A  caaseway  from  Clydesdale  reached  Ihe  wall  of  Anto* 
uoe  at  Castlecary.  See  General  Roy's  maps  of  this  fortress, 
and  North  Britain;  which  have  been  followed  in  constructing 
Aat  iUttstrative  of  this  Tolume.  The  popular  tradition  of  a 
**  Roman  Street"  mentioned  by  Sir  Robert  Slbbald  from  Ti* 
mothy  Pont,  and  repeated  by  Mr  Chalmers,  corresponds  with 
the  dncoreriea  of  the  miiitary  engineer;  but  that  it  went  to 
the  Roman  colony  near  Falkirk^  as  Sibbald  asserts  from  Pont, 
is  rendered  improbable  by  the  General,  who  says,  that,  during 
tile  wnrey  in  1755,  at  which  ha  was  present,  it  was  affirmed 
bj  Che  Gountry  poo[^e,  that  a  causeway  went  fiH>m  Castlecary, 
sooth  by  Crowbank  and  Fannyside,  and  that  the  stones  had 
Wea  lately  dug  up.  Its  probable  route  he  points  out  as 
being  by  the  Kirk  of  Shots  to  Carluke.  Military  Antiquities, 
pp.  lOe— 7.    Editor.) 
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it  rises  quite  entire,  and  runs  northward 
through  some  marshy  ground  and  a  ploughed 
iield,  till  it  comes  up  to  the  ancient  station 
of  Camelon,  through  the  midst  of  which  it 
passes,  holding  on  to  the  river  Carron.  Be- 
tween the  wall  and  Camelon  it  is  now  inter- 
sected, both  by  the  canal,  and  the  public 
road  from  Falkirk  to  Glasgow.  From  Came- 
lon to  the  river,  scarce  any  vestige  of  it  is  to 
be  discerned,  the  fields  having  been  in  tillage 
from  time  immemorial.  The  place  where  it 
had  crossed  Carron  is  now  a  frightful  preci- 
pice ;  but  the  sttfe{5  banks  upon  the  south-side 
appear  plainly  to  liave  been  sloped,  and  the 
rock  at  the  water-brink  to  have  been  cut.  No 
vestige  of  any  bridge  was  observed  till  summer 
1773,  when  workmen,  employed  by  the  Car- 
ron company  to  make  a  reservoir  for  the  use 
of  their  works  in  that  very  part  of  the  river, 
digged  up  several  of  the  foundation-stones; 
but,  whether  an  arch  of  stone  had  been  tlirown 
over  the  river,  or  the  bridge  had  consisted 
only  of  wooden  beams,  supported  by  stone 
pillars,  is  quite  uncertain.  After  the  road 
hath  got  free  of  the  river,  it  appears  again 
upon  a  rising  ground,  a  little  westward  of  the 
church  of  Larbert,  and  holds  on  in  a  straight 
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course  by  Torwood-head,  Drasyl,  Plean-inuir, 
Upper  Bannockburn,  the  villages  of  Mill-town 
and  St  Ninians^  and  the  town  of  Stirling. 
When  it  hath  reached  that  townj  in  the  en- 
virons of  which  every  vestige  of  it  is  entirely 
lost  amidst  houses,  inelosures,  and  well  cul- 
tivated fields,  it  takes  a  direction  westward  to 
a  ford,  called  the  Drip,*  near  Craigforth.§ 
Whether  it  had  fetched  a  compass  around 
the  hitt  upon  which  the  town  is  built,  or  had 
passed  over  it,  and  descended  the  sloping 
path,  called  Ballochgeich,  upon  the  north- 
side  of  the  castle,  is  uncertain;  f  but  half  a 


*  (TgB  etymology  of  "  Dnp"  is  «  difficulty."   EditoK,) 

}  ISvBL  David  Lutdsay  seems  to  mean  this  place  when  he 
Biakes  one  of  his  poetical  personages  speak  of  Craig-Gorth,  a 
word  which  rhymes  with  <<  the  grit  waiter  of  Forth."  The  lat- 
ter syllable  of  Craig-Gorth  may  allude  to  the  situation  of  tliis 
beautiful  rock  in  ground,  which,  though  now  cultivated  and 
fertile,  loighty  once,  have  deserved  the  epithet  goirif  "  sour.*'* 
Edkor.) 

t  (Mr  C^AitMERs  says,  *' there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Romans  had  a  station  at  Stirling.'*  Caledonia,  Vol.  I.  p. 
170.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  has  preserved  an  inscription  which 
was  upon  a  rock  opposite  to  the  old  gate  of  the  Castle,  but  is 
«ow  obliterated.  "IN  EXCV.  AGIT.  LEG.  II;"  of  which 
tlte  reading  may  be,  In  excubias  agiiantes  legionis  seciintUe^ 
**  for  the  daily  and  nightly  watch  of  the  second  legion."  This, 
Ikccording  to  Ainsworth  and  Dr  Adam,  is  tlie  meaning  of  ejt' 
^hia.    8ec  Sibbald's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  35.    Editor.}^ 
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mile  westward  of  the  castle,  and  not  far  from 
a  place  called  IGldean,  very  plain  traces  of  it 
are  discernible  at  a  farm-house,  which,  to- 
gether with  its  offices  and  yards,  is  situated 
upon  the  very  summit  thereof  The  peculiar 
form,  and  regular  dimensions,  together  with 
the  straight  course,  easily  distinguish  it  froni 
other  ca.useways^  Nearer  to  the  Drip  too,  its 
foundations  have  been  lately  digged  up;  the 
ford  hath  g,  firm  and  solid  bottom,  and,  du-r 
ring  the  summer  season,  little  above  two 
feet  of  water.  There  was  no  occasion  for  a 
bridge  to  transport  those  hardy  sons  of  Rome, 
whom  much  more  stately  rivers  did  not  inti- 
midq,te  from  their  darling  project  of  subdu^ 
ing  and  plundering  the  world.  From  the 
Drip,  the  road  turned  northward  by  Keir*  to 


*  (Mr  Chalmers  hag  demonstrated  from  Richard  of  West- 
minster's Itinera  Romana,  a  work  discovered  by  a  British  gen- 
tleman in  Denmark  in  1757,  but  Referable  to  the  2d  century, 
and  which  mentions  the  distance  of  Alauna  as  twelve  miles 
from  Antonine*s  Wall,  and  nine  miles  from  Linduni,  or  Ar- 
doch;  that  tlie  situation  of  Alauna  was  on  the  river  Allan,  to 
whose  name  it  has  an  obvious  affinity,  and  that  it  was  about 
a  mile  above  the  confluence  of  this  stfeam  into  the  Forth. 
The  Roman  station,  according  to  the  Monk  of  Westminster, 
had  formerly  been  a  Caledonian  town;  and,  at  the  time  of  tlic 
building  of  Antonine's  wall,  liad,  along  with  Lindum,  and 
Victoria;  now  Dalginross^  been  taken  by  the  hostile  tribe  of 
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Dunblane,  where  it  again  makes  its  appear- 
ance,  holding  on  to  Strathearn.  The  distance 
from  Castlecary  to  Craigforth,  following  the 
Roman  track,  is  near  twelve  Scots  miles. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty years,  this  road  hath,  in  many  places,  been 
dug  up  and  demoUshed,  to  make  way  for  the 
more  useful  improvements  of  agriculture.    It 
is  still  to  be  seen  quite  entire  between  Cas- 
tlecary and  Camelon,  upon  the  south  of  Tor- 
wood-head,  and  in  the  muir  of  Plean;  the 
grounds  in  those  parts,  having  never  been 
cultivated,  have  preserved  its  form,  except 
in  marshy  places,  where  it  hath  sunk  by  its 
own  weight.    Though  all  grown  over  with 
grass,  and  sometimes  with  heath,  yet  its  uni- 
form breadth,  straight  course,  and  gradual 
descent  upon  each  side,  cannot  but  strike  the 
eye  of  the  observer.    In  twenty  years  time, 
probably,  few  vestiges  of  it  will  remain  ;*  it 


the  Horestiiy  whose  territory  had  previously  consisted  of  the 
counties  of  Fife,  Kinross  and  Clackmannan,  together  with  the 
eastern  part  of  Stratheam,  and  western  of  Strathraore.  See 
Caledonia,  Vol.  I.  pp.  123,  170,  and  61.    Editor.) 

*  (The  kat  remain  of  it  in  Plean  was  lately  dug  up.    Editor.) 
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must  jrield  to  more  useful  improvements;  but 
green  fields  and  yellow  harvests  will  afford  a 
much  more  delightful  prospect  to  every  eye, 
than  those  works  of  Rome,  even  in  their  full 
perfection,  could  ever  have  done. 

As  to  the  form  and  construction  of  this 
road,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  render 
it  firm  and  durable;  but  we  cannot  admire 
the  elegance  of  the  workmanship,  nor  prevail 
upon  ourselves  to  think,  that  it  hath  ever 
been  very  commodious  for  travelling  upon. 
It  consists  of  several  layers  of  stone  and 
earth,  which  seem  to  have  been  thrown  upon 
one  another,  just  as  they  came  to  hand;  for 
the  stones  are  of  all  dimensions.  It  is  gene- 
rally about  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  and  its 
foundations  are  so  deep,  that,  in  the  forma-* 
tion  of  it,  they  seem  first  to  have  digged  a 
ditch,  which  they  filled  up  again  with  stones 
and  earth,  in  the  careless  manner  that  hath 
been  mentioned,  till  they  had  raised  it  at 
least  a  foot  above  the  natural  surface.  It 
always  rises  in  the  middle,  and  slopes  to- 
wards the  edges;  and,  on  each  side,  especi- 
ally where  the  ground  is  wet,  there  hath 
been  a  small  ditch  or  drain,  to  keep  the  work 
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dry ;  so  that,  at  present,  when  it  is  all  cover- 
ed with  grass,  it  hath  much  the  resemblance 
of  a  ridge  that  hath  lain  long  unploughed. 
The  stones  of  the  uppermost  layer  are  gene- 
rally of  so  large  a  size,  that,  unless  it  was  al- 
ways well  covered  with  gravel,  it  must  have 
been  very  incommodious  for  travelling  upon, 
and  the  legions  could  neither  march  with  ease 
nor  expedition.     Its  direction  is  as  straight 
as  the  nature  of  the  ground  through  which  it 
passes  will  admit;  and  the  track  of  it  would 
be  a  much  shorter  road  from  Falkirk  to  Stir- 
ling, than  the  present  winding  high-way. 

This  road  was,  in  all  probability,  the  work 
ofAgricola*;  and  that  part  of  it  which  runs 


^  (It  is  more  probable  that  what  of  the  causeway  runs 
north  from  the  wall  of  Antonine  was  made  subsequently  to 
the  epoch  of  Agricola.  In  looking  into  General  Roy's  Map 
of  the  Roman  face  of  North  Britain,  which  has  served  in  this 
respect  as  the  source  of  information  in  the  construction  of 
that  prefixed  to  the  title  page  of  this  volume,  we  perceive 
that  this  road  commences  abruptly  about  five  miles  east  from 
that  connecting  Clydesdale  with  Castlecary;  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  these  roads  were  different  works  at  different 
times;  the  southern  line  prior,  and  the  northern  posterior,  to 
the  construction  of  Agricola's  forts  and  road,  which,  it  will 
be  remarked,  connect  them  at  right  angles.  After  fortifying 
the  isthmus  between  the  two  friths,  Agricola  seems  to  have 
cros«e<l  Bodotria;  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  proceeded 
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across  the  isthmus  appears  to  be  coeval  with 
his  forts.  These  must  have  been  useless 
without  a  communication  with  one  another, 
which,  in  many  places^  was  almost  impossible 
without  such  a  road.  Tliere  is  reason,  too,  to 
conclude,  that  it  was  a  more  early  work  than 
the  wall  of  Antoninus,  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  that  wall  often  leaves  more  ad- 
vantageous ground,  with  no  other  apparent 
view,  than  to  keep  Uie  road  always  in  its 
neighbourhood.  There  is,  indeed^  no  ac- 
counting for  many  circumflexions  in  the  wall, 
unless  they  were  with  a  view  to  the  military 
road,  and  the  forts  of  Agricola. 

As  the  itinerary  of  Antpninus  reaches  no 
farther  northward  than  the  friths  of  Tweed 
and  Solway,.  we  cannot  from  thence  derive 
any  assistance  to  enable  us  to  determine. 


from  the  southern  shore  of  Fife  to  Lochore,  whence  he  advan- 
cd>  next  summer,  to  the  field  where  he  defeated  Galgacus.  It 
ij»,  indeed,  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  '<  Caledonia/'  that  the 
roads  in  what  was  afterwards  called  Valentia,  however  their 
course  might  have  been  traced  by  the  genius  of  Agricola, 
were  constructed  by  bis  successors.  As  he  returned  to  Rome 
instantly  after  his  decisive  victory,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
bad  time  to  accomplish  those  great  works,  which,  amid  the 
silence  of  testimony,  have  been  attributed  to  him.    Editor,) 
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whether  the  different  stages  and  distances 
were  marked  out  upon  the  military  road  in 
Scotland,  with  the  same  precision  as  in  pro- 
yincial  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  Romans  hail 
measured,  with  ppiuch  e»u;tness,  die  breadth 
of  the  isthmus  between  the  friths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde.*  This  is  evident  from  the  sitw^ 
tion  of  the  forts  at, regular  distances,  and^also 
from  inscriptions  upon  atones  found  in  sun- 
dry parts  of  Graham^s  dyke,  which  expresi 
mention  the  number  of  miles  execute^ 
the  different  divisions  of  the  army  employi 
in  that  work.  We  may  well  suppose,  that  a 
people,  whose  attention  aiid  care  descended- 


5dv 
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*  (TiiB»Bd>l€  o£  Peutinger,  so  named  from  its  modei^i  Ger-     # 

W^f  ^Knd  which,'  from  the  siipposed  dale  of  iu  com-    ^ 

^frigir^^f  Th^odosias  the  Great,  has4>een  called 
Ihe  Thpqdidyi  laU^  veaches  no  further  norU)  than  tha  Norfolk 
Wash;  whidi^ia  marked, in  this  curious  Qhi,documeDt,  by  the 
words  **JkttAiimJ'  'Homius's  edition,  which  the  Editor  pos- 
sesses, and  bw  now  More  hu^  Sir  Robm  Sibbald  has 
iaDen  Jnto  a  strange  blunder,  when  he  says,  that  ^*  Agr^cola 
went  no  farther  than  Tay,  which  is  thq  last  gaprison  ma]:k^  , 
fe  die  Peutiilgerian  table."  History  of  ^rlingshke,  p.  SI. 
That  the  Wash  o^Norfolk  should  be  marked  '« A<t  Taum;' 
corresponds  with  Tacititf's«xplanaUon  of  the  Celtic  Tau,  that 
iris  the  name  for  afiith.''.  Agricola  vita,  c.  S2.  TimA,  pro- 
www^  TaVf  sigmfies  *<  Ooean,"  and  Ai'  Taum  a  river  arrived 
there.  ^JSdiivr.) 
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to  the  minutest  circumstances,  did  not  ne- 
glect an  exact  mensuration  of  their  roads^ 
even  to  their  farthest  extremities. 

There  is  An  expression  in  the  account  that 
Tacitus  gives  of  the  sixth  campaign  of  Agri- 
<!ola,  which  seems  to  imply,  that  the  route  the 
army  was  to  hold  in  their  march,  had  been 
distinctly  settled  before  they  set  out,  which 
could  not  be  done  without  some  stated  road, 
ifl^  country  so  full  of  woods  and  marshes, 
sinking  of  that  general's  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  Caledonia,  he  says,  that  he 
sent  the  fleet  before  him  to  reconnoitre  the 
coasts,  and  proceeded  in  his  march  with  great 
caution,  quia  itinera  timebantur.  The  word 
*  iter 9  in  the  military  style  of  that  people,  often 
signifies  the  march  of  an  army  alongst  a 
stated  high  way:  from  the  same  wordi  the 
Itinerarium  of  Atoninus,  which  marks  out  so 
many  different  routes,  derives  its  name«* 

Tacitus  mentions  no  other  work,  in  which 


*  (Oira' Author  Tirtuaily  grants  that  Ber  may  mean  gome* 
thing  else  than  **  a  stated  highway."  We  would  ask — ^Is  it 
not  likely  that  the  Roman  commander  should  hate  had  fears 
regarding  unmade  waysi  rather  than  oiade  ?  Ediior.) 
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the  armj  of  Agricola  were  employed  during 
their  fourth  campaign,  except  the  erection  of 
the  prtBsidia  across  the  isthmus;  and,  as  they 
consisted  of  three  legions,  besides  the  auxili- 
aries, it  could  be  no  laborious  task  to  finish 
both  these  and  the  military  road  in  the  space 
of  one  summen* 

In  those  times,  and  even  much  later,  the 
greater  part  of  Stirlingshire  was  covered  with 
woods,  many  vestiges  of  which  remain  to  this 
day.  The  Roman  historiians  often  speak  of 
forests  which  the  armies  of  that  people  had 
to  cut  down,  and  marshes  which  they  had 
to  drain,  or  make  roads  through,  in  their 
marches  towards  Caledonia;  and,  if  tjie 
speech  which  Tacitus  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Galgacus^  before  th6  battle  at  mount  Gram- 


*  (To  dipye  the  nati^e^  before  him,  from  the  Solway  frith 
to  die  Clyde  and  Forth,  by  throwing  up  one  camp  after  ano- 
ther, and  establishing  stations  at  proper  intervals,  whether  he 
might  have  stormed  their  numerous  a^engtbs^  or  firight^eoed 
them  into  retreat,  was.  no  easy  operation,  even  for  the  troops 
of  Agricola,  of  which  the  numbers*  however,  are  not  certainly 
4ptennined.  For  the  reason  already  assigned,  when  we 
noticed  the  Taus  of  Peutinger,  w:e  cannot  consider  Tacitus's 
expression  of  the  *^  nadons  being  laid  waste  to  the  Taus," 
as  denoting  a  destruction  beyond  the  estuary  then  nearest  ta 
Agricda,  to  wit  the  Solway*    EdUor.) 
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pius,  be  genuine,  it  appears,  that  they  em- 
ployed not  only  their  own  soldiers  in  this 
work,  but  compelled,  with  much  rigour,  such 
of  the  natives  as  fell  into  their  hands,  to 
labour  in  them;  *  Corpora  ipsa  ac  marvusj 
^  silvis  ac  paludibus  emuniendisy  verbera  in- 
*  ter  ac  contumelias  conterunL^ 

It  casts  a  damp  upon  our  spirits,  when  we 
reflect,  that  those  works  we  are  surveying, 
are  the  remains  of  an  all-grasping,  rapacious 
nation,  who,  in  the  very  original,  and  whole 
progress  of  their  state,  were  animated  by  a 
malicious  passion  to  pilli^e  and  enslave  the 
rest  of  mankind,  in  the  gratification  of  which> 
they  were  uncommonly  successful. 

After  the  wall  of  Antoninus  was  built,  the 
military  road  was  carried  on  eastward  to  the 
frith  of  Forth,  where  that  wall  terminated. 
Vestiges  of  it  are  discernible  in  sundry  places, 
as  far  as  the  wall  goes. 
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Sect.  III. 

THE  WALL  OF  ANTONINUS^  OR  GRAHAM's  DYKE. 

Usurpation,  being  subject  to  perpetual  jea- 
lousies and  alarms,  is  obliged  to  provide  for 
its  own  defence  against  those  whom  it  hath 
injured.  The  Romans  adopted  difierent  me- 
thods to  maintain  their  unjust  acquisitions 
i^ainst  the  attempts  which  the  conquered 
might  make  to  regain  their  former  posses- 
sions; they  sometimes  raised  extensive  ram- 
parts of  earth  and  stone  in  the  farthest  extre- 
mities of  their  conquests,  where  nature  had 
not  made  a  separation  by  mountains,  rivers, 
or  seas,  between  their  dominions  and  those 
nations,  whom  their  power  was  not  able  to 
reach,  or  retain  under  subjection;  with  this 
view,  three  walls  have,  at  different  epochs, 
been  drawn  across  the  island  of  Britain. 

The  first  was  raised  about  the  year  120,  by 
the  Emperor  Adrian,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  the  island  in  person;  and  who,  according 
to  Spartian,  ordered  works  of  the  same  kind 
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to  be  raised,  as  boundaries  to  the  empire  in 
other  countries,  as  well  as  in  this.  That  wall 
extended  from  the  Solway  frith  to  the  river 
Tyne;*  and  the  remains  of  it  are  still  to 


*  (The  Romans,  it  would  seem,  had  previously  lost  ground 
north  of  H^adrian's  wall.     The  four  altars  discovered,  in  dig- 
ging the  great  canal.  May  1771^  near  Auchendavie,  which, 
the  experienced  Mr.  Gough  remarks,  ''  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  forts"  in  the  wall  of  Antonine,  had  lain  nine  feet  deep, 
in  a  pit,  about  twelve  feet  in  circumference  at  top,  ^d  nine 
at  bottom.    Among  other  accoropaniipents,  were  two  large 
iron  sledge  hammers,  and  a  gold  coin  of  Trajan;  which,  as 
the  same  elaborate  gentleman  informs  us,  were  purchased 
for  Advocates'  Library,  at  ^h  7<-    We  may  guess  that  all 
these  relics  had  been  buried  there  by  the  Romans,  in  the 
view  of  retiring  from  the  couniryi  and  that  it  was  meant 
thus  to  save  the  unportable  part  the  indi^ities  apprehended 
from  the  natives.    The  hammers,  as  Professor  Anderson  re- 
marks, could  not  have  been  interred  by  the  latter,  who  would 
aet  too  high  a  value  i^on  iron.    Nor  can  this  people  be  sup- 
posed to  have  buried  the  ^old  coin;  which  points  to  Trajan's 
reign  as  the  date  of  this  singular  inhumation.    Had  they  been 
anxious  to  demolish  the  altars,  they  might,  as  the  Professor 
.€9^y8,  **  have  reduced  them  to  sand  with  one  ftflieth  part  of 
the  trouble  which  was  employed  in  digging  a  pit  and  burying 
them."  Gough's  Camden,  Vol.  Ill,  Additions.  Anderson's  Es- 
say, in  Soy's  Antiquities,  ^,  201.  Essay  printed  apart,  pp.  4, 5. 
The  writer  of  this  note  has  now  before  him  a  silver  coin  of  Ha- 
drian's immediate  precursor,  Trajan,  which  was  a  present  to  a 
young  friend,  some  years  ago,  by  a  native  of  the  parish  of 
I^inlithgow,  who  could  give  no  distinct  account  of  its  disco- 
very. It  strikes  the  Editor,  however,  that  it  must  he  dn6  of  three 
hundred  found  in  an  urn,  turned  up  by  tlie  plpugh/iix  Borough- 
moor,  close  to  ynlitbgowj  in  1781,  of  the  size  of  a  sixpeniny*. 
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be  seen  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland. 

The  second  of^  these  WHlk  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  the  Empferbi'  Antoninus  Pius, 
about  the  jear  140,  and  ran^  atiross  the  istfa^ 
mus  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde. 

Thb  third  was  the  work  of  the  Emperor 
Severus,  about  the  year  210.  This  was  the 
strongest  and  most  perfect  of  dl  those  works } 
for  it  was  fenced  with  stone,  and  fortified 
with  towers  at  regulat  dist^nc^s;  whereas^ 
the  first  two  consisted  chiefly  of  earth.  It 
followed  much  the  same  tract  with  that  of 
Adrian.  The  remains  of  both  are  yet  visible, 
running  parallel  to  each  other  through  the 
counties  already  mentioned. 


pieces  leveral  of  which,  among  others  one  of  Trajan,  were,  by 
Provost  Ckrk  of  that  town,  presented  to  the  Antiquary  Society 
«f  Edittborgh.  Transactions,  60.  Chalmers's  Cadedonia,  Vol. 
IL  p.  S4S.  Mr  Chalmers  accounts  for  Hadrian's  building 
his  wall,  by  supposing,  that  he  intended  to  provide  an  addi- 
Dfloal  security  for  the  most  southera  provinces,  against  the 
iBsurrections  of  the  most  recently  sulbdued  tribes,  betweea 
his  wall  and  the  forts  of  Agricola.     Editor.) 
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The  second  of  these  wails  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  survey.  Capitolinus^  speaking 
of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius^  saith^  ^  He 
^  subdued  the  Britons  by  LoUius  Urbicus  his 
^  legate  or  lieutenant^  and  removed  the  bar- 
*  barians  farther  off  by  another  wall  of  turf 
^  drawn  across  the  island*'*  By  calling  tliis 
another  wall  of  turf,  the  historian  refers 
to  a  more  early  work  of  a  similar  nature, 
which  had  been  executed  in  the  island, 
and  in  a  more  southerly  situation.  That 
could  be  no  other  than  the  wall  of  Adrian, 
which  had  been  raised  about  twenty  years 
before. 

HEaoDiAN,  too,  expressly  intimates^  that 
more  walls  than  one  had  been  raised  in  Bri- 
tain, before  the  reign  of  Severus;  for,  speak- 
ing of  that  Emperor's  expedition  into  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island, ,  he  says,  ^  the 
'  army  passed  over  friths,  atid  the  ranlparts 


*  (Tttfi  words  m  sho^  original,  according  to  Aldus,  are, 
**  Nf  m  €t  Britanoa  per  Loltinm  Xlrbtcum  kgatum  vicity  alio 
muro  cespUitio  summotU  iarBaris  diictoJ*    Julii  Capitolini  An- 
^    tooinus  Pius,  Editio  Aldi,  p!  36.    'Editor.) 
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'  which  had  beeo  thrown  up  as  boundaries 
*  and,  fences  to  the  empire,'* 

A  great  ditch,  with  a  wall  of  earth  upon 
the  brink  of  it,  extended  from  the  river  Clyde 
to  the  fridi  of  Forth,  through  the  shires  of* 
Dunbarton,  Stirling,  and  part  of  West  Lo- 
thian, the  remains  of  whidi  are  yet  perfectly 
disocmible.  Buchanan  calls  this  the  wall  of 
Sevenis;  imd  Bede  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
raised  by  the  Romans,  a  little  before  they 
aliandoned  the  island  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century^  to  defend  the  Britons  against 
the  inroads  of  the  Scots.  But,  diat  it  is  the 
same  wall  mentioned  by  Capitolinus,  as  the 
work  of  Lollius  Urbicus,  in  Uie  reign  of  An- 
toninus, will  not,  at  present,  admit  of  any 
doubt  Several  stones  have  been  discovered, 
in  different  parts  of  it,  with  the  name  of  An- 
toainus,  and  others  f  with  that  of  LoUius  Ur- 
bicus upon  them:   we  have  iieard  of  none 


^  HsBODiAN,  lib.  3.  cap.  48. 

t  <It  k  affinned  by  Mr  Gough,  who  publislied  in  17S9, 
thrt  there  has  .been  found  to  Ute  tcack  of  the  wall  only  Qne  in- 
icription  nentioning  Lollius  Urbicus.  Edition  of  Camden, 
Vol.  III.  Additions.  Of  this,  along  with  others,  we  propose 
to  give  a  copy  tn  Note  E.    EdUor.l 
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that  refer  to  aijy  other  reign.  Many  of  those 
stones  are  in  the  possession  of  the  college  of 
Glasgow.* 

This  wall  is  carried  across  the  isthmus  from 
sea  to  sea,t  and  mostly  along  the  northern 
brow  of  hills.  It  does  not  always  run  in  a 
straight  course,  but  often  fetches  a  compass, 
and  that  sometimes. with  a  view  to  the  high 
grounds;  at  other  times^  with  no  other  ap- 


*  (See  Note  E,  where  occasion  is  talceti  to  discuss  the  im-^ 
portance,  as  an  historical  document,  of  the  marble  of  FaU 
Icirk;  and  the  probable  signification  of  "  Graham's  Dyke,"  as 
applied  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus.     Editor.) 

f  (Antiquarians  have  differed  regarding  the  extent  of  the 
*waH,  at  the  western  extremity.  Some  make  it  stop  at  Old 
Kilpatrick,  others  carry  it  to  Dunbarton,  the  Theodosia  of 
Kichard,  where  Dr.  Irvine,  Historiographer  Royal,  found 
the  remains  of  a  great  Roman  fort,  in  1686.  Advancing  east- 
ward, he  discovered  those  of  another,  but  smaller,  at  the  cas- 
tle of  Dunbarton;  and  of  a  third  at  the  foot  of  Dunbuck  hill. 
He  sets  down  a  fourth  at  Dunglas;  and  a  fiflh  at  Chapel  hill, 
above  the  town  of  Kilpatrick.  It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked, 
that  the  former  shallowness  at  low  water  of  the  Clyde,  above 
Dunbarton,  demanded,  that  the  province  afterwards  called 
Yalentia  should  be  thus  protected  from  incursion.  Camden 
supports  his  opinion,  that  Antonine's  wall  "  reaches  Dun- 
britton,"  by  the  testimony  of  Ninnus  in  the  ninth  century, 
who  says,  that  it  went  to  *•  Pen-Alcloyt;''  and  of  Bede  in  the 
seventh,  who  affirms,  that  it  extended  to  "  Alcluyt."  Gough's 
Camden,  Vol.  lit.  p.  356.  Sibbald's  Roman  Antiquities,  pp. 
28,  29.   Chalmers's  Caledonia,  Vol.  L  pp.  117,  118.  EdUor.) 
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parent  view  than  to  fall  in  with  the  fortSi 
which  had  been  erected  by  Agricola  alongst 
the  same  tract  about  fifty  years  before. 

This  woric  consists  of  an  earthen  wall,  and 
a  ditch  or  vallum.  The  breadth  of  the  ditch 
varies.  It  is  generally  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet;  though  Mr  Gordon  says,  that,  in  som^ 
places,  it  measures  forty  feet,  and  in  others 
about  sixty.  The  earth,  which  was  digged 
out  of  the  ditch,  being  thrown  upon  the  south 
brink,*  forms  the  agger  or  wall.  .  The  struc- 
ture of  the  wall  is  mostly  of  earth,  as  Capitoli- 
Dus  says  that  of  Antoninus  was,  only  in  wet 
and  marshy  grounds,  a  stratum  of  stones  hath 
been  d^overed  in  the  foundation ;  in  sundry 
places,  too,  there  is  the  appearance  of  stones 
built  on  the  outside,  in  the  manner  of  a  sunk 
fence.  In  parts  where  the  ground  is  low, 
the  ditch  is  still  full  of  water;  but,  where  it 
takes  its  courae  over  hills,  it  must  always 


*  (Gordon  mentionn  hig  having  found,  about  half  a  mile 
cast  from  Roughcastle,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  great  ditch^ 
a  rampart  thirty-three  feet  broad,  and  as  much  from  the 
bottom^f  the  ditch;  and  adds,  that,  ^<  without  question,  the 
rampart  nas  originally  been  all  along  its  tract."  Itinerarium/- 
p.  59.    Editor.) 
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have  been  dry.  It  ccmstantly  keeps  parallel 
to  the  military  road  or  causeway,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  more  early  worky 
seldom  leaving  it  above  the  distance  of  fifty 
yards.  Between  the  forts,  artificial  mounts, 
which  are  thought  to  have  been  exploratory 
towers,  are  still  visible  in  sundry  places  j*  but 
they  are  neither  all  of  the  same  dimensions 
nor  materials,  some  of  them  consisting  wholly 
of  earth,  others  having  a  good  deal  of  stone. 
Conduits  have  also  been  discovered  beneath 
the  wall,  which  have  been  designed  to  keep 
it  dry,  or  to  convey  water  into  the  ditch. 
How  it  was  conducted  over  the  many  ri vio- 
lets that  intercept  its  course,  cannot  now  be 
known.  No  vestiges  of  arches  any  where 
remain,  f 


*  (Of  the  interior  castdla  or  turrets,  Gilmour  scat,  a  short 
way  east  from  Roughcastle,  is  a  remainiDg  instance*  See 
General  Roy's  plan  and  section  of  part  of  the  .wall.  Gordon, 
who  carefnliy  surveyed  the  wall  nearly  a  century  ago,  says, 
that  '*  there  were  three  kinds  of  forts,  viz.  stations,  square 
towers,  of  which  two  or  three  appear,  and  exploratory  turrets, 
of  which  there  are.  about  an  equal  number."  Itinerarium 
Septentrionale.  1727,  p.  65.    Editor.) 

I  (It  is  conjectured  that  the  whole  vale  of  Kelvin  was  an- 
ciently a  morass,  impassible  evea  in  boats;  artificial  moundB 
are  said  to  have  completed  the  natural  inundatiofl,  so  as  to 
render  the  wall  of  Antonine  impregnable,  exce|^  at  the  extre- 
mities; and  some  places  here  of  the  name  of  Inch,  Inchbelly, 
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The  Romans  frequently  strengthened  their 
earthen  walls  with  palisadoes,  or  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground.  If  that  was  done  here,  the 
country  around^  being  a  forest,  could  easily 
furnish  materials  for  the  purpose. 

EtoM  stones  that  have  been  dug  up  in  sun- 
dry places,  we  learn,  that  a  considerable  part 
of  this  work  was  executed  by  the  Legio  Se- 
cunda  Augusta:  cohorts  and  vexillations  of 
other  legions  are  also  mentioned  in  inscrip- 
tions. Though  it  extended  near  thirty  miles, 
yet  it  could  easily  have  been  finished  in  much 
less  than  one  summer.  The  Roman  armies 
threw  up  intrenchments  with  an  uncommon 


Inchlees,  Inchwood,  Inchbreak,  tnchterf,  have  been  quoted, 
it  savoaring  of  fonner  stagnation^  See  Statistical  Accounts  of 
tbe|arishe9  of  KiUyth  and  Campsie.  Beauties  of  Scotland,  Vol. 
III.  p.  376 — 7,  and  452 — 3.  This  hypothesis,  is  more  ingeni- 
o«6  than  solid.  The  venerable  Bede,  who  flourished  two  ceiv 
tunes  after  the  Romans  had  evacuated  Britain,  intimates,  that 
the  defence  of  water  was  wanting  to  the  rampart.  Ills  words 
are,  ^Fecenint  auteni  inter  duo  freta,  vel  sinus  de  quibus 
dixioMw  mavis,  per  millia  passuum  plurima.  £t  ubi  aquaruoi 
munitio  deerat,  ibi  prssidio  valli  fines  suos  ab  hostium  irrup- 
tJone  defenderent.**  Bedae  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  1.  12.  Mr 
GoQgh  says,  «*  I  am  told  there  is  near  Auchendavy  a  Roraao 
Bridge  of  five  arches,  for  carrying  the  wall  forward  through  a 
mo^pss*"  He  adds,  in  1789,  the  date  of  his  publication,  that 
this  part  of  the  Roman  work  has  been  herefore  unnoticed* 
Additions  to  Camden.   Editor.) 
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celerit}',  being  accustomed  to  fortify  their 
camps  every  night  in  their  marches  through 
an  enemy's  country*  Julius  Caesar,  with  one 
legion,  drew  a  wall  from  the  lake  of  Geneva 
to  Mount  Jura,  nineteen  miles  in  extent,  six- 
teen feet  high,  with  a  deep  ditch,  and  also 
fortified  it  with  castles  at  proper  distances, 
in  the  space  of  less  than  two  weeks;  for  he 
did  not  leave  Rome  till  the  end  of  March, 
and,  before  the  Ides,  or  thirteenth  of  April, 
the  work  was  completed.*  Thus,  if  the 
whole  Legio  Secunda  Augusta  was  employ- 
ed in  the  erection  of  our  wall,  besides  cohorts 
and  vexillations  of  other  legions,  it  might 
have  been  entirely  finished  in  the  space  of 
one  month,  though  their  progress  had  not 
been  so  rapid  as  that  of  Caesar. 

Historians  speak  of  reparations  which  this 
wall  hath  undergone  at  different  times.  The 
first  was  towards  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, by  Carausius,  who  is  commonly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  Usurper;  the  se- 
cond in  the  fourth  century,  during  the  reign 
of  Valentinian.    At  that  time,  Theodosius, 


♦  Cjesar.  bell.  GalJ.  lib.  1. 
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father  to  the  emperor  of  the  same  name,  was 
sent  into  Britain  to  repel  an  incursion  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts,  who  had  committed  dread- 
ful ravages  in  the  province.    Upon  his  arri- 
val, thejr  retired  beyond  the  friths;  and,  in 
order  to  restrain  them  from  a  new  incursion, 
he  repaired  the  forts  upon  the  isthmus,  and 
planted  garrisons  in  them  to  watch  that  fron- 
tier.   By  this  means,  all  the  country  between 
the  walls  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  held  by  these  nor- 
thern nations,  was  recovered.    Of  this  tract 
Theodosius  made  a  fifth  province,  to  which 
the  emperor  gave  the  name  of  Valentia,  pro- 
bably from  his  brother  Valens.*    Tlie  stone 
buildings  at  Castlecary,  Camelon,  and  other 
parts  of  the  wall,  are  perhaps  the  ruins  of 
those  works  of  Theodosius.    Tlie  third  repa- 
ration of  the  wall  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  by  the  united  labours  of  the 
Romans  and  Britons,  who  at  the  same  time 
fortified  it  with  a  strong  palisadocf    Tliis 
last  reparation  seems  to  have  been  mistaken 
by  Bede  for  the  first  erection  of  it 

Many   stories   are  current    amongst  the 


^  Ammiak.  Marc.ell.  lib.  28.  f  B]i£>E,  lib.  1. 
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rulgar  relating  to  this  wall ;  one  of  which  is, 
that  there  was  an  hollow  in  it,  through  which 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  blown  at  one  end, 
could  be  conveyed  to  the  otlier.  The  same 
tradition  is  handed  about  in  the  north  of 
Enghmd  concerning  the  wall  of  Severu«.  If 
any  meaning  can  be  extracted  from  so  ridicu- 
lous a  tale,  it  must  be  this,  that,  when  the 
enemy  appeared,  the  alaxm  could  be  quickly 
conveyed,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  from  station 
to  station,  and  from  tower  to  tower,  in  order 
to  draw  the  detached  parties  to  the  place 
where  an  assault  was  apprehended;  though 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  wall  was 
seldom  so  well  garrisoned  as  that  this  ejcpe-* 
dient  could  be  put  in  practice. 

This  work  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  poetical  compositions  of  the  bard  Ossian^ 
who  speaks  of  the  King  of  the  world  looking 
over  his  gathered  heap;  and^  in  tlie.  neigh- 
bourhood thereof,  Fingal  the  fiither,  and  Os- 
car the  son  of  Ossian,  are  thought  to  have 
performed  several  of  their  heroic  exploits. 

With    respect    to    the    modern'  name, 
Graham's  Dyke,  by  which  it  now  goes,  we 
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can  offer. nothing  with  certainty.  Graham  is 
a  surname  very  numerous,  and  of  great  an- 
tiquity, in  Scotland.  A  distinct  and  powerful 
dan  of  that  name  is  mentioned,  as  possessing 
a  considerable  territory  upon  the  borders  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  as  late  as  the  days  of 
Edward  VI.  All  our  historians  mention 
a  chief  so  called,  who,  in  the  fifth  century, 
broke  throu^  this  wall,  and  made  dreadful 
havoi^  amongst  the  Britons,  who  were  now 
abandoned  by  their  friends  the  Romans;  and, 
as  other  conquerors  sometimes  received  names 
fiom  the  countries  they  had  subdued,  this  re- 
nowned warrior  is  said  to  have  given  his  to  a 
work  which  he  destroyed.  Several  of  these 
autho^  have  handed  down  another  transac- 
tion, which  is  as  likely  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  naoie  of  Graliam's  Dyke,  though  we  have 
oe?er  seen  ft  taken  notice  of  by  antiquaries 
in  ooniiexion  with  the  subject  we  are  upon, 
lo  Uie  re%n  of  JVIalcohn  11^  near  the  end  of 
tlie  tenth  century,  one  Grimus,  or  Gryme,  a 
reladon  of  the  royal  family,  a^iring  to  the 
crown,  raised  a  considerable  army  to  accom- 
plish his  design.  Malcolm  marched  at  the 
bead  of  his  troops  to  give  him  battle.  The 
two  armies  encamped,  in  view  of  each  other, 

H 
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upon  opposite  sides  of  the  Forth,  not  far 
from  Stirling.  Ah  accommodation  of  a  very 
singular  nature  was  brought  about,  without 
any  bloodshed,  by  the  influence  of  Fothadus, 
bishop  of  St  Andrews,  a  man  highly  reputed 
in  both  armiess  on  account  of  his  sanctity. 
The  terms  of  accommodation,  say  our  au- 
thors, were,  that  the  kingdom  should  be  di- 
vided between  Malcolm  and  Gryme  during 
the  life  of  the  latter;  that^  at  his  death,  the 
whole  should  be  possessed  by  Malcolm;  and, 
that  the  wall  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde 
should  be  the  boundary  of  their  respective 
dominions,  Malcolm  occupying  what  lay 
upon  the  south  of  that  waU,  and  Gr3niie  the 
northern  parts.* 

It  is  now  time  to  set  out  upon  a  survey  of 
this  wall  in  its  passage  through  the  county 
of  Stirling.  Upon  leaving  Dunbartonshire 
it  crosses  a  small  rivulet,  and,  ascending 
a  rising  ground,  soon  comes  up  to  Castle- 
cary  fort,  falling  in  with  the  northern  ram- 
part thereof;  from  thence  it  runs  along  the 


*  Boet,  lib.  9.    Buchananusy  lib.  6.    (See  Note  E,  already 
referred  to,  by  Editor.) 
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brow  of  a  hill,  till  it  arrives  at  a  place  called 
Dyke-house,  which  hath  its  name  from  a 
few  cottages  there  built,  upon  the  summit  of 
the  wall.  At  the  same  place,  the  ditch  is 
cut  through  a  rock;  and,  upon  the  northern 
brink,  stands  a  small  mount,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  exploratory  tower. 
Next,  the  wall  passes  on,  through  some  level 
ground,,  where  the  ditch  is  now  filled  with 
water,  till  it  enters  the  wood  of  Sea-begs, 
near  to  which  the  canal,  which  generally  runs 
parallel  to  it,  falling  in  with  it,  hath  occasion- 
ed some  part  to  be  demolished.  Having  got 
dear  of  the  wood,  it  poises  by  the  mansion- 
house  of  Sea-begs;  a  little  eastward  of  which, 
upon  the  north  brink  of  the  ditch,  stands  a 
beautiful  exploratory  mount  of  earth,  about 
seven  or  ^ght  feet  in  height,  and  surrounded 
at  the  top  with  a  parapet  of  earth,  which  ift 
still  breast  high.  Near  this  mount,  Mr  Gor- 
don found  several  pieces  of  iron,  and  lead  ore, 
from  whence  he  conjectured  that  the  Ron 
mans  had  a  foundery  there.  We  next  come 
to  £lf-hill,  which  is  a  rocky  mount  in  a  bar-i 
rea  moor,  upon  the  south  side  of  the  wall. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  where 
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Graham  broke  in  upon  it;*  and  the  present 
appearance  of  both  wall  and  ditch  is  no  way 
unfavourable  to  the.  tradition;  for,  though 
the  grounds  around  have  never  undergone 
any  culture,  the  wall  is  low,  and  the  ditch  al- 
most filled  up ;  but,  after  all,  this  may  be  ac- 
counted  for  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
is  wet  and  marshy.  Near  Elf-hill,  upon  the 
north  side  of  the  wall,  stands  a  green  hill, 
called  Cowden-hill,  upon  which  Graham  is 
said  to  have  encamped  the  night  before  the 
attack.  On  this  eminence  Mr  Grordon  dis- 
covered some  ruins  and  terraces  of  earth, 
from  whence  he  conjectured,  that  the  place 
had  been  the  situation  of  an  ancient  town. 
Often  hath  the  antiquary  excited  the  ridicule 
6f  the  rest  of  mankind  by  ascribing  impor- 
tance to  the  most  trivial  objects,  and  antiqui- 
t}'^  to  works  of  a  recent  date.  Those  levelled 
spots  which,  in  the  eye  of  Mr  Gordon,  resem- 
bled terraces,  are  common  in  many  places, 
especially  upon  arable  hills,  which  are  natu- 
rally steep;  and,  as  the  ridges  always  termi- 
nate upon  them,  they  appear  to  have  been 
formed  with  no  other  design  than  to  afltord  a 


^  Horsley's  Britannia  Romana. 
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convenient  place  for  turning  the  plough  upon 
the  declivity. 

When  we  have  left  Elf-hijl,  we  soon  arrive 
at  Rougfacastle  fort,*  where,  for  a  good  way, 
the  wall,  ditch,  and  causeway,  passing  through 
a  tract  of  uncultivated  ground,  make  as  strik*- 
ing  an  appearance  as  they  do  any  where,  and 
are  perhaps  as  perfect  and  entire  as  ever;  on- 
ly w^e  mqst  make  considerable  allowances  for 
the  natural  sinking  of  the  agger^  and  the  fil- 
ling up  of  the  vallum  in  the  course  of  so  ma- 
ny ages.  A  little  eastward  of  Roughcastle, 
that  branch  of  the  military  road  which  goeth 
towards  Stirling  crosses  the  wall,  in  which  an 
opening  hath  been  left  for  its  passage.  We 
go  on  by  Glenfuir§  and  Bantaskine  till  we 
arrive  at  the  town  of  Falkirk.  If  the  forts  or 
stations  were  regularly  carried  on  to  the  east 
end  o£  the  w^all,  this  was  the  proper  place  for 
one,  being  two  miles  from  Roughcastle.  But, 
instead  of  the  wall,  and  its  appendages,  which 


•  (Ma  Gordon  remarks  that,  for  entirencss  and  magnifi- 
omce,  it  excceda  all  the  other  forts  from  sea  to  sea.    Itinera- 
D,  p.  59.    Editor.) 

i  («'  Cold  Glen."    Editor.) 
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passed  by  the  south  side  of  the  town,  we 
meet  with  beautiful  gardens,  and  well  culti- 
vated fields,  which  afford  a  much  more  de- 
lightful prospect.  Setting  out  from  Falkirk,* 
we  soon  arrive  at  Callander-house,  where  both 
wall  and  ditch  appear  pretty  entire  for  a  good 
way;t  from  thence  it  holds  on  to  the  new 
village  of  Merchistown,  where  the  ground, 
formerly  occupied  by  it,  is  now  converted  in^. 
to  gardens,  though  all  the  industry  of  the 
gardener  has  not  yet  been  able  to  erase  the 
fbundations  of  the  military  causeway,  which 
still  continues  to  discover  its  track  by  the 
barrenness  of  the  productions  which  grow 
upon  it.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  mix- 
ture of  stones  and  gravel  with  the  soil  below, 
which,  by  giving  it  a  porous  quality,  rendera 


*  (Tub  ancient  name  of  Falkirk  was,  in  Celtic,  either  Eg* 
tais'bruach,  signifying  '*  Church  on  the  Hill;^  or  EglaU'hhrU^ 
*'  Broken  Church/'  whence  it  might  come  to  be  named,  ia 
Saxon,  Fall-Kirk.  Egtais-hhreac  is  "  Speckled  Church;*'  and 
Buchanan,  who,  indeed,  is  fanciful,  calls  it  Varium  Sacel» 
lum.  Historia,  b.  viii.  c.  22.  Eglais-bhris,  as  accounting  for 
the  present  name,  is  the  most  probable  etymon.    Editor,) 

•\  (Neauly  opposite  to  Callander-House,  an  earthen  wall» 
of  considerable  height  and  thickness,  branches  off  from  the 
great  wall,  runs  through  Westquarter  Garden,  and  reaches 
the  old  castle  of  Almond.  Statistieal  Account  of  the  parisli 
of  Falkirk.    Editor.) 
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it  incapable  of  retaining  the  moisture  nece»« 
sary  for  the  nourishment  of  vegetables^  espe- 
cially in  fields  naturally  dry  and  sandy.  From 
Merchistown,  the  wall  continues  its  course  to 
a  place  called  the  Muihrills,  which  lies  at  a 
proper  distance  from  Falkirk  for  another  sta- 
tion; no  traces,  however,  of  any  are  visible, 
but  many   stones   of  Roman  workmanship 
have  been  dug  up  in  an  adjacent  field  upon 
the  soudi;  and  the  wall  at  Merchistown,  all 
of  a  sudden,  leaving  higher  and  more  advan- 
tageous ground,  takes  a  compass  northward, 
with  no  other  apparent  view  than  to  fall  in 
with  this  place.     Mr  Gordon  too  observes, 
that  broken  urns,  and  Roman  vessels,  made 
of  red  earth,  have  been  found  here.    Leaving 
the  Mumrills,  the  wall  goes  on  to  Bencross, 
where  it  passes  through  the  lowest  ground  in 
its  whole  course;  then  it  ascends  a  hill*  to 
Polmont-kirk,  which  stands  upon  its  summit, 
and  firom  thence  holds  on  through  a  tract  of 
irregular  and  broken  ground,  till  it  arrives  at 
the  water  of  Avon,  which  it  crosses  at  a  place 
called  the  Ravon,  or  Inneravon,  and  enters 
West  Lothian,  or  the  shire  of  Linlithgow, 


*  (BxHCRoss,  periiap0,  takes  its  name  from  this  hill,  or 
Bin,  in  its  neighbourhood.    Editor.) 
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where,  probably,  it  terminated  near  Carriden.* 
The  distance  from  Castlecarj  to  the  water  of 
Avon  is  about  eight  Scots  miles. 

The  work  we  have  been  surveying  seems 
rather  to  have  been  originally  designed  as  a 
boundary  to  the  Roman  dominion,  than  a 
defence  against  enemies.  Unless  it  was  al- 
ways well  guarded  with  troops,  it  must  hare 
been  but  a  very  feeble  frontier;  nor  could  it 
be  reckoned  any  gallant  exploit  to  hre^s. 
through  it.  If  the  vanity  of  the  Romans 
had  led  them  to  imagine,  that,  by  castles  of 
mud,  and  walls  of  turf,  they  could  confine  the 
Caledonians  as  within  another  island,  they 
were  afterwards  taught,  by  frequent  ex- 
perience, how  much  they  had  been  mistaken. 
Though  this  frontier  was  but  of  a  small  ex- 
tent, yet  they  found  it  far  from  being  an  easy 
task  to  defend  it.  The  inroads  of  the  Cale- 
donians into  the  province  are  usually  men- 
tioned by  all  of  the  Roman  historians  who 
take  notice  of  British  affiiirs,  as  amongst  the 
troublesome  incidents  of  almost  every  reign. 
A  people,  naturally  brave,  could  not  behold 


*  (Carridbn,  is  a  corruption  of  Caer-dun,  "  Caslle-hill.' 
Ediior>) 
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in  silence  the  triumphs  of  usurpation  over 
their  liberties  and  possessions,  nor  suffer  to 
remain  in  tranquillity  a  land-mark,  set  by  the 
hand  o{  injustice,  to  exclude  them  from  ter- 
ritories of  which  they  were  the  rightful  own- 
ers.    In  those  earjy  ages,  the  northern  inha- 
bitants of  this  island  practised  much   the 
same  methods  to  annoy  their  enemies,  which 
their  descendants  have  used  in  later  times. 
Perceiving  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  dis- 
cipline to  their  own,  they  seldom  ventured  to 
attack  them  in  the  open  field,  but  stole  in 
by  incursions  upon  their  territories;  and  af- 
ter committing  dreadful  ravages,  usually  re- 
tted before  the  enemy  was  in  a  posture  to 
attack  thenoL     The  pride  of  the  Romans  or- 
dinarily distinguished  those  assailants  by  the 
name  of  ^  Barbarians;'*  a  name  which,  with 
supercilious  contempt,  they  bestowed  upon 
all  mankind  except  themselves;   though   a 
j^osophical  inquirer  will  not  easily  discover 
a  reason  why  this  appellation  should  be  s^ 
generaUy  applied  to  other  nations,  any  more 
than  to  theiniperiou9  spns  of  Rome,  unless 
it  be  tliat  they  had  not  niade  so  great  pro^- 
gress  in  the  destructive  science  of  war  and 
conquest,  nor  learned,  like  them,  to  form 
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oppression  and  injustice  into  a  regular  sys- 
tem. 


In  the  reign  of  Commodus,  little  more  than 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Antoninus^ 
the  Caledonians  passed  the  wall,  and,  after 
cutting  in  pieces  a  Roman  general,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  continued  their  de- 
vastations, till  Ulpius  Marcellus,  a  comman- 
der of  great  experience,  was  sent  from  Rome 
against  them;  who,  after  much  bloodshed, 
drove  them  back,  and  restored  the  island  to 
tranquillity.*  That  tranquillity,  however,  was 
of  no  long  duration:  the  Caledonians  soon  re- 
newed iMstilities,  and  continued  to  give  such 
trouble,  that  Severus,  when  he  became  mas- 
ter of  the  empire,  found  it  necessary  to  ap- 
point a  new  general,  with  a  great  military 
command,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  watching 
their  motions,  and  preventing  their  incur- 
sions. Besides  the  ordinary  governor  of  the 
province  in  the  southern  parts,  Virius  Lupus 
was  appointed  to  protect  the  northern  fron- 
tier ;  but,  being  harassed  with  the  continual 
inroads  of  the  Caledonians,  he  found  it  very 
difficult  to  maintain  his  station,  till  he  had 


•  Dio,  lib.  62. 
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purchased  a  truce,  for    several  years   witli 
money.   Nor  did  this  secure  to  him  perpetual 
tranquillity;  for  the  northern  nations  made  a 
new  attack  upon  the  frontier,  with  a  vigour, 
which  he  foimd  himself  unable  to  withstand, 
tin  he  had  received  a  reinforcement.   He  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  retire  as  they  advanced. 
This  so  incensed  Severus,  that  he  resolved 
upon  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  Caledoni- 
ans, which  yet  he  was  unable  to  effect;  for 
all  his  formidable  preparations  and  tedious 
inarches  through  Caledonia,  in  which  he  in 
said  to  have  lost  fifty  thousand  men,  termi- 
nated in  a  peace  with  that  people.*     After 
which,  finding  it  so  troublesome  to  defend 
the  boundary  of  Antoninus,  he  fixed  the  li- 
mits of  the  empire  by  a  strong  frontier  in 
the  north  of  England,  f     From  that  time,, 
all  that  part  of  Britain  now  called  Scotland 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the  Ro- 
mans, until  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  when 
die  Caledonians,  who  tlien  began  to  be  distin^ 


•  Dio,  lib.  78. 

t  (Thb  learned  Author  of  '*  Caledonia"  is  of  opinion  that 
Sererus  fortified  tlie  island  from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne  be- 
fore invading  the  North.    Vol.  I.  p.  186.    Editor.) 
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guished  in  history  by  the  new  name  of  Scots, 
Picts,  and  Attacots,  making  a  dreadful  irrup- 
tion into  the  Roman  province,  Theodosius,  a 
commander  of  great  reputation,  was  sent 
against  them,  who  drove  them  beyond  the 
friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde;  and,  repairing  the 
forts  upon  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  made  it 
anew  the  boundary  of  the  empire:  the  tract 
of  country,  which  by  this  means  was  recover- 
ed, was  erected  into  a  fifth  British  province, 
and  called  Valentia.  Not  long  after  this,  the 
Roman  forces  were  recalled  from  Britain,  and 
all  the  extremities  of  the  empire,  to  defend 
its  centre,  at  length  attacked  by  the  Goths, 
and  other  northern  nations.  This  put  a  final 
period  to  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain, 
where  it  had  subsisted,  though  not  without  va^ 
rious  revolutions,  and  frequent  disturbances, 
and  sometimes  in  a  low  condition,  at  other 
times  in  a  high  degree  of  splendor,  in  the 
southern  parts,  since  the  invasion  of  Julius 
Caesar,  a  period  of  five  hundred  years;  and, 
in  the  northern  parts,  since  the  time  of  Agri- 
cola,  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  years, 

Uj^LESs  we  had,  as  it  were  by  habit,  con- 
tracted a  prepossession  in  favour  of  every 
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thing  upon  which  we  see  the  name  of  so  great 

and  renowned  a  people  as  the  Romans,  who 

so  long  ruled  the  earth  with  much  glory  and 

many  virtues,  but  perhaps  with  greater  crimes; 

who  framed  the  most  wise  and  salutary  laws 

for  the  administration  of  private  justice,  and 

to  whom  every  scholar  is  indebted  for  the 

first  rudiments    of  classical    literature;  we 

could  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 

take  so  serious  an  account  of  those  ruins; 

for,  though  many  monuments   which  that 

people  have  left  behind  them  in  other  parts 

of  the  earth  are  justly  reckoned  grand  and 

magnificent,  all  that  remains  in  Scotland  can 

lay  small  claim  to  these  epithets. 

The  wall  of  Antoninus  is  now  entirely  de- 
raohshed  in  many  places,  and  the  ground 
ploughed  where  it  stood;  and,  as  the  canal, 
which  generally  runs  parallel  to  it,  will  no 
doubt  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  adja- 
cent fields,  it  is  probable,  that,  twenty  years 
hence,  few  remains  of  it  shall  be  visible:  the 
grounds  still  occupied  by  it  will  be  more  use- 
fully employed;  and,  instead  of  those  memo- 
rials of  ambition  and  war,  succeeding  genera- 
tions will  behold  green  fields  and  plentiful 
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harvests,  the  produce  of  peace  and  industry. 
The  large  town  of  Falkirk,  the  villages  of 
Merchistown  and  Polmont,  with  their  gar- 
dens, are  situated  upon  the  ruins  of  it;  as  al- 
so, the  houses  of  Seai^begs,  Glenfuir,  and 
Bantaskine;  and  that  of  Callander  stands 
within  a  few  yards  of  it  The  two  great  an- 
nual markets  for  black  cattle,  called  the 
Trysts  of  Falkirk,  which  were  formerly 
held  in  a  common-  upon  the  south  of  that 
town,  have,  within  these  few  years,  been 
removed  to  the  muir  around  Roughcastle, 
where  tents  are  erected  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  merchants  along  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  wall.  There  one  may  see  the  Ca- 
ledonians trampling  upon  the  ruins  of  Ro- 
man ambition,  and  unfettered  commerce  oc- 
cupying the  seat  of  imperious  usurpation.* 


•  (The  Trt/stssLve  now  held  on  a  spacious  plain  north-east 
from,  and  nearly  adjoining  to,  Larbert.  As  our  talk  is  of  cat- 
tle, wc  may  take  notice,  from  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  of  the  pre- 
valence anciently  in  this  county  of  the  wild  white  species,  of 
which  there  are  still  a  few  in  some  parts  of  England,  distin- 
guished not  only  by  their  uniform  colour,  but  methodical  and 
determined  style  of  attacking  man.  The  mode  of  killing  them 
latterly,  with  fire-arras,  as  it  exhibited  the  only  remain  of  tlie 
grandeur  of  ancient  hunting,  was  attended  with  so  many  wo< 
ful  accidents,  after  a  bull,  by  receiving  twenty  or  thirty  shots, 
had  grown  desperately  infuriate,  that  it  was  left  to  the  park*^ 
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Sect.  IV. 

ANCIENT    MONUMENTS    UPON    THE    RIVER 
CARBON. 

Thi  river  Carron  takes  its  rise  in  a  moun- 
tainous tract  of  ground  near  the  middle  of 
the  istliinus  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde.  Both  the  source,  and  the  place  where 
it  emptieth  itself  into  the  sea,  are  within  the 
shire  of  Stirling,  which  it  divides  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  The  whole  length  of  its 
course,  which  is  from  west  to  east,  is  not 
above  fourteen  miles;  the  first  half  of  which 
is  spent  among  bleak  hills  and  rocks;  but, 
when  it  hath  reached  the  low  grounds,  its 
banks  are  cultivated  and  fruitful;  and,  as  it 
advances,  the  neighbouring  soil  increases  in 
richnesa  and  value,  till,  after  passing  through 


keeper  Co  lull  them  with  a  rifle-piece  at  one  shot.  The  dan- 
ger miut  have  been  extreme  before  the  invention  of  gmipow- 
der,  in  1930.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  has  deemed  it  worth  while 
to  quote,  from  Bdece,  an  anecdote  of  Robert  Bruce  and  a 
White  Bully  near  Antonine's  Wall.  His  Majesty  had  been 
nearly  killed  by  the  furious  quadruped;  but  was  saved  by  a 
gentleman,  who,  in  honour  of  the  hardy  exploit,  obtained  the 
surname  of  *'Turijbull."  Sibbald's  Stirlingshire,  p.  Si*.  Editor.) 
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a  champaigne  and  fertile  tract  of  country  cal- 
led the  Carse  of  Falkirk,  it  falls  into  the  frith 
of  Forth,  about  three  miles  north-east  of  that 
town.  The  stream  thereof  is  but  small,  and 
scarce  deserves  the  notice  of  a  traveller  j  yet 
there  is  no  river  in  Scotland,  and  few  in  the 
whole  island  of  Britain,  whose  banks  have 
been  the  stage  of  so  many  memorable  trans- 
actions. When  the  Roman  empire  was  in  all 
its  glory,  and  had  its  eastern  frontiers  upon 
the  Euphrates,  the  banks  of  Carron  were  its 
boundaries  upon  the  north-west;  for  the  w^U 
of  Antoninus,  whicli  was  raised  to  mark  the 
limits  of  that  mighty  empire,  stood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  river,  and  ran  parallel 
to  it  for  many  miles. 


<^  Genfesque  alias  cum  pelleret  armig 
Sedibus,  aut  victas  vilem  servaret  in  usum 
Servitiij  hie  contenta  suos  defenderejine9 
Roma  securigeris  prtBtendit  rruBnia  Scotia: 
Hicj  spe  progressus  posita,  Carronis  ad  undam^ 
Terminus  Ausonii  signat  divortia  regni.^** 

Etymological  researches  are  for  the  most 


*  (Francisci  Valesii  et  Mariae  Stuartis  Rcgum  Franciae  et 
Sqotia  Epithalamiuiriy  auctore  Georglo  Bacbanano  Scoto.  See 
Note  F,  by  Editor.) 
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part  void  of  useful  instruction^  as  they  sel- 
dom terminate  in  certainty.  Names  of  rivers, 
mountains,  and  cities,  have  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently derived  their  origin  from  casual  cir- 
cmnstances,  or  the  sallies  of  capricious  fancy, 
than  from  important  transactions,  or  any 
natural  peculiarities.  Nennius*  derives  the 
name  of  this  river  from  Carausius,  who  i$ 
commonly  stiled  the  Usurper.  The  transla- 
tor of  Ossian's  poems  informs  us,  that  it  is 
of  Gaelic  origin,  and  that  Caraon  signifies 
"  Winding  River.*'  This  fully  expresses  one 
quality  of  its  stream,  which,  in  former  times, 
before  it  had  forced  a  new  channel  to  itself 
in  some  places^  and  been  straightened  by  hu- 
man industry  in  others,  fetched  many  serpen- 
tine sweeps  in  its  passage  through  the  Carses. 
Nevertheleiss,  if  we  say  that  the  original  name 
was  Caeravon^  that  is,  "  River  upon  the 
Ca^s^  or  Castles,"  alluding  to  the  Roman  for- 
tifications upon  its  banks,  we  shall  perhaps 
give  an  etymology  just  as  probable,  though 
equally  uncertain,  f 


*  (This  author  flourished  in  the  ninth  century.   Editor.) 

t  (See  Note  G  by  Editor,  who  takes  the  liberty  of  contra- 
verting  his  Author,  and  of  adding  some  notices  of  that  re« 
auvkable  plain  and  meadow,  the  Carron  Bog.) 
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This  river,  during  the  first  half  of  its 
course,  offers  nothing  remarkable.  Near  its 
source  stands  an  old  ruinous  building,  called 
Graham's  castle,  which  is  commonly  said  to 
have  been  the  birth-place  and  residence  of 
the  brave  Sir  John  de  Graham,  who  was  slain 
in  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  in  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  situated  upon  the 
brow  of  a  hill^  and  htis  been  strongly  forti- 
fied, according  to  the  custom  of  those  times, 
with  a  deep  ditch  and  a  draw-bridge.  It  often 
afforded  a  retreat  to  the  celebrated  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  when  he  stood  in  need  of  a  lit- 
tle breathing  in  the  midst  of  his  toilsome 
adventures.  Near  it  stand  the  ruinS  of  a 
chapel,  %vith  a  burial  place,  called  the  Kirk 
of  Muir,  which  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Graham. 

Those  old  castles,  which  are  so  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  every  shire,  present  us 
with  a  striking  picture  both  of  the  simplicity 
and  the  ferocity  of  the  Scottish  barons^  in  for- 
mer ages.  Constant  discord  with  their  neigh- 
bours, which  oflen  broke  out  into  open  hos- 
tilities, obliged  them  to  hold  their  houses  al- 
ways in  a  state  of  defence.   For  this  reason. 
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they  were  usually  built  either  in  low  and 
marshy  spots,  where  they  could  easily  be 
surrounded  with  wet  ditches,  or  upon  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  rock,  or  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
where  nature,  with  a  little  assistance  from 
art,  rendered  them  difficult  of  access.    The 
ftbric  was  ordinarily  so  small  and  confined, 
that  one  narrow  apartment  must  have  con- 
tained several  beds,  which  were  often  pla- 
tted in-alcoves  arched  with  stone.  Though  the 
landlords  were  distinguished  by  a  rustic  sort 
of  hospitality,  and  often  carried  their  enter- 
tainments to  the  highest  degrees  of  intempe- 
xmcBf  jetf  so  far  were  they  from  being  ac- 
quainted with  the   elegancies   of  life,   that 
they  appear  to  have  been  almost  utter  stran- 
gers to  many  things  which  are  at  present 
ranked  among  the  plainest  necessaries.    Sel- 
dom are  any  vestiges  of  a  garden  to  be  seen 
around   those   old   dwellings*     Greens   and 
other  pot-herbage,  which  now  form  a  part  of 
the  daily  repast  of  the  lowest  mechanic,  were 
at  that  time  rarely  to  be  found,  except  in  the 
gardens  of  monasteries. 

Two  miles   below  Graham's  castle,   we 
meet  with  a  natural  curiosity.    The  river,, 
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in  a  course  of  ages,  having  worn  out  to  itself 
an  hollow  channel  in  a  rock,  forms  a  beauti- 
ful cascade,  by  pouring  its  contracted  stream 
all  at  once  over  a  precipice  above  twenty  feet' 
in  height.  This  cataract  is  little  known,  as  it 
is  in  a  very  remote  and  unfrequented  valley  ; 
and,  if  we  were  writing  in  verse,  we  would 
be  obliged  to  say  of  it,  what  Horace  says  of 
the  little  town,  in  which  he  lodged  a  night, 
in  his  journey  from  Rome  to  Brundusium, 
^  Versu  dicere  non  est.^  It  goes  by  the  name 
of  Auchin-lilly-lin-spout* 

Not  long  after  it  hath  reached  the  low 
country,  the  river  comes  up  to  a  small,  but 
pleasant  valley,  where,  upon  the  north  bank, 
stand  two  beautiful  mounts,  called  the  hills 
of  Dunipace,  which  are  taken  notice  of  by 
most  of  our  historians,  as  monuments  of 
great  antiquity.  The  whole  structure  of 
these  mounts  is  of  earth;  but  they  are  not 
both  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions.  The 
more  easterly  one  is  perfectly  round,  resem- 
bling an  oven,  and  about  fifty  feet  in  height. 


*  (See  Note  H  by  Editor,  who  takes  occasion  to  describe 
(erne  falls  of  water  unnoticed  by  Mr  Nimmo.) 
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TTiat  it  is  an  artificial  work,  does  not  admit 
of  the  least  doubt;  but  the  same  thing  can«^ 
not  be  affirmed,  with  equal  certainty,  of  the 
other,  though  it  hath  generally  been  suppos- 
ed to  be  so  too.     It  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  eastern  one,  either  in  shape  or  size.     At 
the  foundation  it  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  form ; 
but  the  superstructure  is  quite  irregular;  nor 
does  the  height  of  it  bear  any  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  base.     Buchanan  calls  the 
western  mount  the  smaller;  but  his  memory 
had  quite  failed  him,  for  there  are  at  least  four 
times  the  quantity  of  earth  in  it  that  is  in 
the  other.  Neither  can  we  discern  any  appear- 
ance of  the  river's  having  ever  come  so  near  as 
to  wash  away  any  part  of  it,  as  that  historian 
affirms;  though  it  is  not  improbable,  that  con- 
siderable encroachments  have  been  made  up- 
on it,  which  have  greatly  altered  its  original 
du^e,  as  it  affords  an  excellent  kind  of  gravel 
for  different  uses, 

The  mounts  are  now  planted  with  firs, 
which,  together  with  the  parish-church  of 
Dimipace,  standing  in  the  middle  between 
them,  and  the  river  running  hard  by,  give 
this  valley  a  romantic  appearance. 
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The  common  account  given  of  these  mounts 
is,  that  they  were  erected  as  monuments  of  a 
peace  concluded  in  that  place,  betwixt  the 
Komans  and  the  Caledonian^,  and  that  their 
name  partakes  of  the  language  of  both  people; 
Dun  signifying  "Hill'*  in  the  ailcieqt  language 
of  the  country,  and  Pax  "  Peace"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Rome;  the  compound  wordZ)um|>ace, 
according  to  this  et3rmolQgy,  signifies  "  Hills 
of  Peace."   We  firid^  i»  history,  notice  taken 
of  three  treaties  of  peace  that  were,  at  differ- 
ent periods,  concluded  between  the  Romans 
and  Caledonians;  the  first  by  Severus,  about 
the  year  210;  the  second  soon  afler,  by  his  son 
Caracalla;  and  the  third  by  the  usurper  Ca- 
rausius,*  about  the  year  286.     But  of  which 


*  In  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  Carauftius,  a  native  of  Gaul, 
having  by  the  Emperor's  orders,  built  a  fleet  to  watch  the 
Saxons,  who,  about  that  time,  began  to  infest  |^e  sea^  with 
piracies,  passed  over  into  Britain,  and,  assuming  the  title  of 
Emperor,  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  troops  quartered  there. 
He  maintained  himself  in  that  sovereignty  against  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Romans,  who  were  at  last  glad  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  him,  whereby  they  ceded  to  him  the  government 
of  the  island,  which  he  had  held  seven  years,  when  he  was 
killed  by  Allectus.    He  made  peace  with  the  Caledonians,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  assistance  against  the  Romans*    He  was 
much  skilled  in  maritime  affairs,  and  seents  to  have  been  the 
first  British  sovereign  who  made  use  of  a  naval  force  to  defend 
his  dominions. 
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of  these  treaties  Dunipace  is  a  monument,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  determine,  though  anti* 
quaries  seem  generally  inclined  to  understand 
it  of  the  first. 

If  the  concurring  testimony  of  historians 
and  antiquaries  did  not  unite,  in  giving  this 
original  to  these  mounts,  we  should  be  temp- 
ted to  conjecture,  that  ^ey  are  sepulchral 
monuments.  Human  bones  and  urns  have 
been  discovered  in  earthen  fabrics  of  a  similar 
construction  in  many  parts  of  the  island;  and 
the  little  mounts  or  bamnvsj  which  are  scatter- 
ed in  great  numbers  around  Stonehenge,  in 
Salisbury  plain,  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient 
Britons.* 

DuNiPACE  is  taken  notice  of  in  history,  as 
a  place«where  important  national  causes  have 
been  decided,  and  that  more  than  once,  by 
great  monarchs  in  person.  It  hath  already 
been  observed,  that  the  Roman  Emperor  Se- 


•  (IhdH'iui'Bais,  io  Celtic,  is  interpreted  '<  Hills,  or  Tu- 
^kiili,  of  Death.'*  The  mongrel  etymon  Dun*  Pacts,  com- 
ponoded  of  Celtic  and  Latin,  though  adopted  by  Buchanan,  is 
a  monkish  conceit.    Editor.) 
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verus^  accompanied  by  his  sons  Caracalla  and 
Geta,  is  supposed  to  have  there  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Caledonians.  We  find  Ed- 
ward I  of  England,  at  Dunipace,  upon  the 
14th  of  October  1301,  where  he  signed  a 
warrant  to  his  plenipotentiaries,  who  were  at 
that  time  in  France,  authorising  them  to  con- 
sent to  a  truce  with  the  Scots,  a^  a  necessary 
preliminary  towards  a  peace  with  their  ally, 
the  French  Eang,  between  whom  and  Ed- 
ward an  obstinate  war  had  long  raged**  At 
the  chapel  of  this  place  too,  Robert  Bruce 
and  William  Wallace  are  said  to  have  had  a 
second  conference,  the  morning  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Falkirk,  which  eiFectually  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  former,  to  a  just  view  of  his  own 
true  interest,  and  that  of  his  country* 

Until  the  bridge  of  Larbert  was  erected  in 
the  last  century,  the  ordinary  place  of  Qrossing 
the  Carron  seems  to  have  been  at  Dunipace. 


*  Rhymer's  Fcedera,  Tom.  II.  (In  the  chartulary  of  New* 
bottle  a  writ  is  recorded  of  date  1293,  by  William  Gurlay  to 
the  Monks  of  that  Abbey,  in  which  it  is  spelt  **  Dunjrpass." 
Chalmers's  Caledonia,  Vol.  I.  p.  245.  In  writs  issued  by  Ed- 
ward I,  from  whicli  it  appears  that  he,  was  here  on  the  14th 
and  29th  of  October  1301|  it  is  called  <<  Doaypas."  Ibid.  I. 
667.    Editor.) 
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No  where  else  does  the  river  offer  a  passage 
naturally  so  commodious  and  easy,  the  banks 
being  generally  steep  and  rugged.  The  nu- 
merous armies  which  frequently  traversed 
this  shire,  appear  to  have  taken  their  route 
that  way,  at  least  since  the  demolition  of  a 
Roman  bridge  which  stood  half  a  mile  to  the 
eastward 

We  set  out  again  upon  our  survey.  After 
the  river  hath  left  the  valley  of  Dunipace,  it 
runs  for  some  time  in  a  de^  and  hollow 
channel,  with  steep  banks  on  each  side;  here 
it  passes  by  the  foundations  of  the  Roman 
bridge,  not  far  from  which,  as  is  generally 
thou^t,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  conference 
betwixt  Wallace  and  Bruce,*  upon  the  even- 
ing of  that  day  in  which  the  battle  of  Falkirk 
was  fought. 

After  the  river  hath  left  the  village  and 
bridge  of  Larbat,  it  soon  comes  up  to  ano- 


^  (Thk  future  monarch  was  not  here,  as  will  be  shewn  after* 
wards.  That  the  eldgr  Robert  Bruce  was  here  is  not  impossible, 
Edkcr,) 
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ther  small  valley,  through  the  midst  of  which 
it  hath  now  worn  to  itself  a  straight  channel; 
whereas,  in  former  ages,  it  had  taken  a  con- 
siderable compass  southward,  as  appears  by 
the  track  of  the  old  bed,  which  is  still  visible. 
The  high  and  circling  banks  upon  the  south 
iside,  give  to  this  valley  the  appearance  of  a 
spacious  bay;  and,  as  tradition  goes,  there 
was  once  an  harbour  here.  Nor  does  the  tra- 
dition appear  altogether  groundless;  pieces 
of  broken  anchors  have  been  found  here  in 
the  memory  of  people  yet  alive,  and  the 
stream-tides  would  still  flow  near  the  place, 
if  they  were  not  kept  back  by  the  great  dam- 
head,  built  across  the  river  at  Stenehouse. 
There  is  reason  too  to  believe,  that  the  frith 
flowed  considerably  higher  in  former  ages 
than  it  does  at  present;  so  that  there  is  no 
improbability  in  supposing  that,  at  least,  small 
craft  might  have  advanced  thus  far.  In  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  this  valley  stand  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Camelon,  which,  though  we 
have  no  ground  to  believe  that  it  ever  had 
^possessed  that  degree  of  extent  and  splen- 
dor'which  some  credulous  authors  mention, 
yet  might  be  inhabited  by  the  natives  of  the 
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eoontry  for  several  ages  after  it  was  aban- 
doned by  die  Romans.* 

We  were  not  bom  in  dup  time  to  be  able, 
from  ocular  inspection,  to  give  any  account 
of  an  aiicient  monument  called  Arthur^ $  Oven^ 
wViich  once  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Car- 
ron,  but  was  entirely  demolished  above  thirty 
years  ago.  The  comer  of  a  small  inclosure,  be- 
tween Stenehouse  and  the  Carron  iton-worksi 
is  pointed  out  as  having  been  the  place  of  its 
situation.    This  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  work,  though  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  what  could  be  the  particular  in- 
ducement for  erecting  such  a  fabric  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  any  other  of  their  works, 
and  in  a  spot  which,  at  that  time,  must  have 
been  very  remote  and  unfrequented.    The 
form  of  it   is  said  to  have  been  perfectly 
round,  rising  perpendicular  for  some  yards  at 
first;  but  afterwards  was  gradually  contract- 
ed, till  it  terminated  in  a  narrow  orifice  at 


•  (tt  is  stated  in  the  ^<  Beauties  of  Scotland/*  that^  about' 
the  yetf  1790^  *^  a  complete  boat  was  found  near  Falkirk,  fiye 
&thoma  deep  in  the  clay."  Vol.  III.  p.  419.  It  will  after- 
wards, as  b  hoped,  be  rendered  probable,  that  the  ocean  once 
•ccnpied  the  vale  of  the  Forth  beyond  Gartmore.    Editor^ 
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the  top ;  the  height  of  it,  according  to  Mr 
Gordon,  who  measured  it,  was  twenty-two 
feet.  Antiquaries  are  not  agreed  whether  it 
had  been  a  temple,  or  a  trophy,  or  a  mauso- 
leum, though  the  most  common  opinion  is, 
that  it  had  been  a  temple,  and,  Buchanan 
thinks,  a  temple  of  Terminus.  Hector  Boe- 
tiuis,  who  speaks  as  having  seen  it,  says,  that* 
there  had  been  benches  of  stone  all  around 
upon  the  inside,  and  a  large  stone  for  sacrifi- 
cing upon,  or  an  altar,  upon  the  south  side ; 
the  same  author  likewise  adds,  that  the  up- 
per door-post,  upon  which  the  Roman  eagle, 
with  an  inscription,  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
graven, was  either  carried  off,  or  disfigured 
by  Edward  I,  in  the  midst  of  his  rage  against 
the  Scottish  monuments  of  antiquity.  Buchan- 
an says,  the  stones  of  this  fabric  were  mor-* 
tised  into  one  another;  but  the  demolition  of 
it  rectified  that  mistake;  for  it  was  found, 
that  the  small  hole  which  appears  in  the 
stones,  and  widens  as  it  grows  in  depth,  was 
designed  for  fixing  an  instrument  in  them,  in 
order  to  raise  them  with  greater  facility  to 
their  respective  places  in  the  building.  By 
an  instrument  of  a.  similar  kind,  the  large 
stones  which  compose  the  locks  of  the  canal 
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w&te  raised  and  conveyed  to  their  ptoper 
beds.    That  historian  also  diminishes  its  size^ 
when  he  says  it  could  scarce  contain  ten  sol- 
diers; whereas^  we  are  informed  by  Mr  GoN 
don,  that  its  internal  diameter,  at  the  base, 
wanted  only  a  few  inches  of  twenty  feet.*   A 
model  of  Arthur's  Oven  is  preserved  in  a 
&bric  erected  at  Pennycuick  by  Sir  James 
Clarkf 

As  the  Carron  extends  over  the  half  of  the 
i^mus,  and  rmls  so  near  the  ancient  boun- 
daries of  the  Roman  empire,  it  may  be  na- 
turally concluded,  that  the  adjacent  country 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  battles  and  ren- 
counters, the  memory  of  which  is  now  en- 
tirely lost;  nor  is  there  any  cause  to  lament 
that  they  are  buried  in  oblivion.  The  histo- 
ries we  are  in  possession  of  are  sufficiently 


*  (Notice  has  been  already  taken  in  the  larger  notes  by 
the  Editor,  of  the  slender  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  first  two  of  the  writers  now  quoted  by  Mr  Niin- 
mo.  It  was  noty  indeed,  till  twelve  years  afler  the  publication 
of  tliis  History,  that  Buchanan  was  detected  by  the  researches 
of  Mr  Andrew  Stewart;  who^e  Touchers  are  corroborated  by 
a  charter  of  Robert  II.'s  ahready  referred  to.  See  Note  D. 
Edkor.) 

t  (Su  Note  I|  by  Editor.) 
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fiill  in  describing  the  carnage  of  fields  of 
slaughter,  and  the  barbarous  attempts  which 
human  creatures  have  made  to  destroy  one 
another.  The  deeds  of  martial  courage  and 
ferocity  have  filled  many  volumes,  while 
those  of  justice,  equity,  and  benevolence, 
have  seldom  been  thought  worthy  to  be  re- 
corded. Historians  mention  a  bloody  battle 
fought  upon  the  banks  of  this  river  between 
the  Romans  and  the  confederate  armies  of 
the  Scots  and  Picts,  commanded  by  Fergus 
II,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,* 
Probably  the  two  armies  disputed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  at  Dun  ipace.  The  Romans 
remained  masters  of  the  field,  but  not  till  af- 
ter it  had  long  been  fought,  with  such  obsti- 
nate fury,  as  caused  a  dread&l  slaughter  on 
both  sides,  insomuch  that  authors,  in  their 
description  of  the  combat, 'have  used  the  ex- 
travagant, though  trite  hyperbole,  of  the  wa- 
ter's running  red  fox  miles  with  blood. 

The  scenes  of  some  of  Ossian*s  poems  were, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  translator  of  tliem,  upon 
the  banks  of  this  river.    Here  Fingal  fought 


*  BoBTHius,  1.  7.    Buchananusy  1.  5.    (We  have  already 
noticed  the  marble  of  Falkirk.    See  Note  £.    Editor.) 
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with  Caracul,   the  son  of  the  king  of  the 
world,  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with 
CaracaQa,  the  son  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Sevenis.*  Here  also  young  Oscar,  the  son  of 
Ossian,  performed  some  of  his  heroic  ex* 
ploits.    Hereabout  too,  we.  are  directed  to 
look  for  the  stream  of  Crona,t  so  much  cele* 
brated  in  the  ancient  compositions  of  the 
Gallic  bard;  but  we  find  ourselves  now  tread- 
ing upon  very  uncertain  ground,  and  know 
not  where  to  find  that  stream,  if  it  was  not 
the  water  of  Bonny,  J  which  runs  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  wall,  and  dis- 
chargeth  itself  into  the  Carron,  opposite  to 


♦  (Tub  Rev.  Dr  Graham,  in  that  Essay  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  in  reply  to  Mr  Laing,  which  doc$  so 
much  honor  to  him  as  a  scholar  and  a  man,  has  candidly  grant- 
ed to  his  learned  and  ingenious  antagonist  "  that  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
sboold  bestow  upon  their  Emperor  a  nickname  of  Celtic  ety- 
mology. Caraculf  in  Gaelic,  signifies  *  Of  the  Fierce  Eye;' 
but  we  know  that  the  name  of  Caracallus  or  Caracalla,  was 
givai  at  Rome,  to  the  Emperor,  on  account  of  a  garment  of 
a  particular  form,  and  of  a  similar  denomination,  which  he  had 
introduced  there.  See  Spartian,  in  Antonino  Caracallo,  p. 
159;'    Essay,  &c.  pp,  2,  3.    Editor.) 

t  (Sks  the  War  of  Caros,  the  third  in  the  order  of  MacPhcr- 
•oa*s  Translations.    Editor.) 

t  (Bu/uiidh^  in  the  Celtic,  pronounced  with  the  M  quies- 
aat,  signifies  "  Cataract/'     Editor,) 
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Dunipace.  In  those  poems,  mention  is  made 
of  a  green  vale  upon  the  banks  of  the  Carron, 
with  a  tomb  standing  in  the  midst  of  it,  where 
young  Oscar's  party,  and  the  warriors  of  Ca- 
ros,  supposed  to  be  the  usurper  Carausius, 
met.  This  is  taken  notice  of  only  as  it 
strengthens  the  conjecture  already  hazard- 
ed, that  the  mounts  of  Dunipace,  especi- 
ally the  more  easterly  of  them,  have  been 
intended  for  sepulchral  monuments.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  occurs,  that  the  tomb 
mentioned  by  Ossian,  might  possibly  be  Ar- 
thur's Oven,  between  which  and  the  river  lay 
a  green  and  level  plat  of  ground,  upon  which 
the  iron  work  is  now  erected* 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the 
river,  and  near  the  town  of  Falkirk,  lies  the 
field  of  that  battle  which  was  fought  between 
the  Scots,  under  Sir  William  Wallace,  and 
the  English,  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  goes  by  the  name  of  GraJkanCs  Muir^ 
from  the  valiant  Sir  John  de  Graham,  who  fell 
there,  and  whose  grave-stone  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  church-yard  of  Falkirk.* 


*  (See  accompanying  map.    Editor.) 
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The  river  Carron,  though  it  hath  long  since 
ceased  to  roll  its  stream  amidst  the  din  of 
arms,  still  preserves  its  fame,  by  lending  its 
useful  aid  to  trade  and  manufactures.  About 
seventeen  years  ago,  a  great  iron  work  was 
erected  upon  it,  the  appendages  of  which, 
such  as  canals,  dams,  and  reservoirs,  extend 
several  miles  along  its  banks..  This  work 
gives  daily  employment  to  some  hundreds  of 
people;  and,  besides  many  smaller  articles  in 
the  metallic  line,  vast  numbers  of  cannon  of 
different  sizes,  with  the  name  of  the  river 
upon  each  of  them,  are  cast  there  every  year, 
not  only  for  tlie  service  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, but  for  that  of  other  powers.* 
The  river  is  navigable  for  several  miles  near 
its  mouth,  and  a  trade,  far  from  being  incon- 
siderable, is  carried  on  upon  it  by  small 
craft,  for  the  facilitating  of  which,  the  channel 
liath  of  late  years  been  straightened  in  sun- 
dry places,  and  by  that  means  much  shorten- 
ed. The  great  canal  too  hath  its  entrance 
from  this  river,  and  runs  parallel  to  it,  at  no 
great  distance,  for  a  good  number  of  miles. 


*  (This  interesling  manuflMtoiy  will  be  treated  of  in  a  foU 
bwiog  gection.    Editor.) 

U 
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Sect.  V. 

MISCELI4ANEOUS   OBSERVATIONS. 

Monuments  of  the  Roman  usurpation  are 
often  to  be  met  with,  in  places  where  the 
memory  of  that  people  is  entirely  lost  a- 
mongst  the  present  inhabitants.  This  is  ge- 
nerally the  case  in  Scotland.  The  forts  of 
Agricola,  and  the  wall  of  Antoninusi  are 
commonly  ascribecL  to  the  Picts  or  Peaghs, 
whom  the  vulgar  always  speak  of,  as  if  they 
had  been  a  set  of  creatures  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  rest  of  the  human  species. 

The  military  causeway^  and  other  of  the 
Roman  works,  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  the 
same  people;  at  other  times  to  Michael  Scot 
of  Balwirie^  who  is  supposed  to  have  perfor- 
med many  extraordinary  exploits  by  his  skill 
in  magic.  Many  whimsical  and  ridiculous  ac- 
counts of  those  monuments  are  still  current ; 
but,  amongst  them  all,  the  Roman  name  is 
seldom  or  never  mentioned.  This  naturally 
brings  to  our  remembrance  the  prophecy  of 
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Lucaiiy  which  ia  literally  fulfilled  of  the  Ror 
man  works  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  many. 
other  parts  of  the  globe. 


'Tunc  omne  Latinum 


Fabula  nomen  eritJ^ 

We  have  but  small  glimmerings  of  light  t04 
direct  our  enquiries  into  the  state  and  trans- 
actioii3  of  Scotland  during  the  Roman  domi- 
nion,  and  for  many  ages  after  it.  We  cannot 
rely  upon  our  own  historians,  except  when, 
they  borrow  fi-om  those  of  Bome ;  nor  are  the 
Accounts  we  find  ia  these  la$t  any  more  than 
general  and  broken  hints.  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, hesitate  a  nioment  to  affirm,  that  the  nar 
tund,  as  well  as  the  political  condition  of 
North  Britain,  was,  in  those  remote  ages, 
very  different  from  what  it  hath  been  for  a 
number  of  c^turies  past  Barren  heaths,  un- 
drained  marshes,  and  thick  forests,  covered 
the  greater  part  of  it.  The  Roman  historians 
represent  it  as  one  of  the  most  forbidding 
spots  in  all  the  globe,  uncultivated  and  fright- 
ful all  oven     Herodian  speaks  as  if  the  sun 


^  ♦  Pbarsaua,  lib.  7. 
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never  shone  upon  it,  his  rays  being  obstruc- 
ted by  perpetual  fogs  arising  from  the  damp 
woods  and  unwholesome  fens.*  Such  ac- 
counts are  no  doubt  exaggerated;  for  these 
authors  sought  in  every  thing  to  magnify  the 
courage  of  their  armies,  by  representing  the 
difficulties  and  hardships  they  had  to  sur- 
mount in  their  conquests.  They  are  not, 
however,  so  wide  of  the  truth  as  may  at  first 
be  imagined;  for,  in  an  island  surrounded  by 
immense  oceans  as  this  is,  b^  clouded  sky  must 
naturally  be  a  much  more  frequent  object 
than  upon  the  continent;  and,  an  uncultiva- 
ted soil,  where  the  marshes  are  undrained, 
and  the  woods  so  thick  as  to  obstruct  the 
free  current  of  air,  must,  of  course,  be  damp 
and  unwholesome. 

The  barren  heaths  and  bleak  mountains  of 
Annandale  and  Clydesdale,  over  which  the 
Roman  armies  marched  into  Scotland,  could 
not  raise  in  them  any  great  expectation  of 
being  enriched  by  the  conquests  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what  could 
induce  a  people,  bred  in   mild  and  fertile 


*  Lib.  3.  cap.  47. 
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climes,  to  enter  upon  the  hardships  of  sub- 
duing regions  so  cold  and  inhospitable.    One 
of  themselves,  however,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  proud  and  rapacious  dispo- 
sition of  his  own  nation,  hath  honestly  laid 
open  to  the  world  the  secret  springs  which 
guided  all  their  operations,  though  he  makes 
another  express  it.     ^  Si  locuples   Jwstis  est^ 
^  azfori;  «f  pauper^  ambitiosu   Quos  non  Oriens^ 

•  non  Occidens  saiiaverit:  soli  omnium  opes  at^ 

•  que  inopiam  pari  affectu  concupiscunU  Ati- 
^  fetre^  tmcidare^  rapere  fakis  nominibuSf  im-- 
'  periumy  atque^  lAi  solitudinem  faciunty  pacemy 

•  appeliant.^* 

The  vast  woods  in  Britain  were  not  alto- 
gether owing  to  the  indolence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  their  unskilfulness  in  agriculture. 
The  careful  preservation  of  them  proceeded 
from  a  principal  of  religion.  The  druidical 
system  of  worship  was  adopted  over  all  the 


^  Tacixus  in  Agricolam,  c.  30.  {"  If  the  enemy  be  ricli/' 
sajB  Ga]gacu8y  **  thej  are  covetous ;  if  poor,  ambitious. 
Neitber  the  East  nor  West  can  satisfy  them.  They  alone 
equally  thirst  after  the  subjugationlbf  wealth  and  of  jioverty. 
To  carry  off^  to  murder,  to  seize  Ader  false  pretexts,  they 
denominate  empire;  and,  where  thej^Bgke  a  solitude,  they  af- 
fect to  establish  peace."  Editor.) 
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north  of  Europe;  according  to  which,  not 
only  woods  and  groves,  but  single  trees, 
boughs,  and  leaves,  were  reckoned  sacred. 
This  is  one  great  reason  why  forests  were  so 
frequent  in  G^ul,  Germany,  and  Britain. 
They  made  it  a  piece  of  religion  not  to  cut 
them  down,  unless  it  were  some  branches  of 
the  oak,  and  a  few  other  trees,  which  they 
carried  about  with  them  on  particular  solem- 
nities. 

A  country  so  little  cultivated,  and  the  chief 
subsistence  of  whose  inhabitants  must  have 
been  by  the  pasture  of  cattlcji  could  be  but 
thinly  peopled.  Tacitus  speaks  of  large 
tribes,  or  clans,  "«mpte  cit^ftrfe^,"*  who  dwelt 
beyond  Bodotria;  yet  the  army  which  fought 
••with  Agricola  fit  the  foot  of  Mount  Gram- 
pius  did  not  amount  to  much  aboye  thirty 
thousand,  though  thii;  was  the  great  effort  of 
tlie  Caledonians,  to  which  all  the  force  they 
could  muster  from  every  quarter  was  collec- 
ted. Nor  need  we  suspect  that  the  number 
was  greater;  for  the  Romans,  in  order  to  set 
off  their  own  valour,  were  accustomed  rather 


*  In  Agricblam,  c.  25. 
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to  magnify  than  diminish  the  number  of  their 
enemies.* 

We  do  not  observe  any  place  in  Ptolemy's 
description  of  Britain,  which  we  can  affirm 
to  hsLve  been  situated  within  the  shire  of 
Stirling,  though  there  are  feW  other  parts  of 
the  island  where  we  cannot  follow  that  an<- 
cient  geographer  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
certainty. '  The  only  place  in  this  neighbour- 
hood taken  notice  of  by  him,  is  that  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  Alauna.  This  some 
conjecture  to  have  been  that  Roman  fortifi- 
cation upon  the  river  Carron  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  Camelon;  in  the  last  two  syl- 
lables of  which  that  ancient  name  is  preser- 
ved, with  only  a  small  variation.  Ptolemy, 
however,  seems  to  give  to  his  Alauna  a  more 
northerly  situation,  so  that  we  should  rather 
look  for  it  beyond  the  present  town  of  Stir- 
ling; but  upon  what  particular  place  it  was 


•  (  "  Ths  combatants/'  says  Mr  Chalmen,  "  were  not  so 
nftmeroitf  as  Tacilus  states*  There  was  not  a  district  in  North 
Britaioy  during  that  age>  which  could  have  fed  thirty  thousand 
persons  for  one  day.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  how  Agricola  could 
hare  found  supplies  for  his  army,  though  it  had  been  less  in 
numbers  thaA  is  generally  supposed  from  tlie  intimations  of 
Tacitus.*'    Caliedonia,  Vol.  I.  p.  112.    Editor.) 
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situated,  whether  Upon  the  water  of  Allan,* 
near  Dunblane,  or  at  the  town  of  Alloa,  upon 
the  frith,  in  both  of  which  some  resemblances 
of  the  name  are  discernible^  we  do  not  take 
upon  us  to  determine^t  A  probable  reason 
may  be  assigned  for  that  author's  taking  no- 
tice of  so  few  places  between  the  friths.  The 
Romans  had  few  or  no  fixed  settlements  at 
any  time  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus;  J  and 
the  natives  df  the  country  might  find  it  not 
desirable  to  take  up  any  residence  so  near 
the  boundaries  of  a  people  who  had  disco* 
vfered  so  strong  a  disposition  to  pillage  and 
enslave  them,  and  were  never  renowned  for 
being  the  best  of  neighbours.  By  reason  of 
the  hostilities  which  were  perpetually  carried 
On  betwixt  those  new  usurpers  and  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  and  the  inroads  they  made 
upon  each  otlier,  the  whole  istlimus,  during 
the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion,  was  proba- 


•  {Aluinn,  in  Celtic,  "  sparkling,  beautiful/*  is  the  name  of 
several  rivers  so  characterized.  Applied  to  mental  qualities* 
or  to  conduct,  it  denotes  "  illustrious.*'    Editor,) 

f  (We  have  already,  as  is  hoped,  shewn,  that  Alauna  was 
situated  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Allan,  to  whose  name 
it  is  allied,  and  about  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  this  stream 
with  the  Forth.    See  5th  foot  note  to  Section  II.   Editor,) 

J  Wr  will  elsewhere  take  occasion  to  qualify  our  Author's 
remark.     Editor.) 
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bly  much  in  the  same  state  in  which  the  bor- 
ders between  England  and  Scotland  are  well 
known  to  have  been  in  later  ages,  during  tlie 
continual  feuds  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
It  must  be  observed  too,  that  Ptolemy  hath 
committed  a  capital  error  in  his  plan  of  that 
part  of  the  island  that,  lies  beyond  the  two 
friths.    He  hath  given  it  a  wrong  position; 
for^  whereas  it  stretches  directly  northward, 
he  makes  it  turn  eastward,  and  run  a  great 
way  into  the   German   ocean.     The   error, 
which  begins  at  the  isthmus,  throws  all  there- 
about into  confusion,  and  renders  it  unsafe 
to  depend  upon  this  author  in  that  part  of  his 
otherwise  Valuable  work.* 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  from  the 
island,  that  part  of  it  which  lies  l)eyond  the 
friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  was,  for  many  ages, 
divided  into  two  separate  kingdoms,  the  king- 
dom of  the  Scots,  in  the  West  Highlands, 


^  (This  leeroing  error  in  Ptolemy^  ha3  been  ingeniously  ac" 
coasted  for,  by  supposing  that  the  two  parts  of  Britain  distia- 
guialied  by  Antonine*8  wall  had  been  drawn  on  two  pieces  of 
paper,  or  separated  by  accident;  and  that,  by  a  blunder,  they 
migfat  have  been  pasted  together,  so  as  to  make  proper  Cate« 
dooia  at  right  angles  to  her  real  bearbg.    Edii9r.) 

N 
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and  that  of  the  Picts,  upon  the  eastern  coast- 
The  liistory  of  both,  however,  is  involved  in 
ol^scurit y.  Any  glimmerings  of  light  we  have 
to  guide  our  inquiries  concerning  them,  are 
derived  from  such  imperfect  and  fabulous 
chronicles  as  have  escaped  the  malicious  poli- 
cy of  Edward  I  of  England,  who,  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth   century,  robbed  this 
country   of  all    the   historical    monuments, 
which,   either  by  force  or  fraud,   he   could 
get  possession  of.*     We  cannot  pretend  to 
ascertain,  with  exactness,  the  boundaries  of 
the  Scottish  and  Pictish  empires.    We  learn, 
however,  that  the  Scots  had  no  settled  do- 
minions on  the  south  of  the  Clyde,  till  many 
ages  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans.     A 
nation  of  Britons  possessed  the  south-west  of 
Scotland,  together  with  a  part  of  the  north  of 
England,  and  formed  the  kingdom  of  Cum- 
bria, which  subsisted,  though   not  without 
several  revolutions,  and  frequent  disturbances 
from  her  neighbours,  till  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century .^i;    This  kingdom  compre- 


*  (He  and  Baliol  had  a  joint  concern  in  their  des traction, 
or  lost.    Edkar.) 

•\  Father  Inmess's  Critical  Essay  on  the  Antiquitiea  of 
Scotland. 
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hended  the  provinces  of  Galloway,  Kyle^ 
Carrick,  and  Cunningham,  besides  the  large 
archbishoprick  of  Glasgow,  which  extended 
through  the  greater  part  of  Cumberland* 
It  was  at  last  subdued  by  the  English,  who, 
in  order  to  attach  the  Sc6ttish  king  to 
their  interest,  made  a  present  of  it  to  Mal<- 
colm  Prince  of  Scotland,  to  be  held  as  a 
fief  depending  on  the  crown  of  England.* 
And  this  was  the  foundation  of  the  homage 
which  the  Scottish  kings  paid  to  the  English 
for  the  dominions  they  possessed  in  the  north 
of  that  kingdom.  .  The  Cumbrians,  by  this 
means,  became  mc^Nrporated  with  the  Scots, 
and  lost  their  original  distinction'.  The  name, 
however,  of  that  people  is  still  preserved,  not 
only  in  Cumberland,  now  a  province  of 
England,  but  in  the  islands  of  Cumbrays  in 


•  (Mb  Nf  vmo  ought  to  have  said,  parUy  subdadd.  He  has, 
indeed,  emitted,  in  his  enumeratloD  of  the  <:omponent  parts  of 
Cumbria,  some  districts  the  conquest  of  which  was  reserved 
for  tbe  S«ottiab  arms  thirty  year»  after  the  grant,  by  the  £n- 
g&h  Edmimd,  of  wbat^  till  the  time  of  the  Norman  Wilfiam, 
vaa  called  Cumbraland.  This  had  been  given  to  the  Scot- 
tiali  Bonarcb  in  d45«.  -Sthithclyde,  or  Cumbria,  yielded  to 
Soottuh  valour  in  975.  Before  945,  Scotland  had  been  bound- 
ed on  the  south  by  the  lower  and  upper  Forth,  Loch-Lomond 
and  (he  frith  of  Clyde  below  Dunbarton.  Chalmers's  Caledo-.. 
nia,  Vol.  ^  pp,  35Q-7,  395,  351,  41«»   EdUor.) 
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the  mouth  of  Clyde,  in  many  places  of  Clydes- 
dale, and  in  Cumbernauld  in  Dunbarton- 
shire, near  the  borders  of  the  county  we  are 
surveying. 

Neither  did  the  Picts  obtain  the  constant 
and  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  Lothians, 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.* 
Till  that  time,  the  countries  upon  the  south 
of  the  Forth  were  generally  subject  to  those 
powers  who  reigned  in  the  north  of  England. 
The   Saxon  kingdom    of  Northumberland, 
which  was  erected  near  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  continued  for  the  space  of 
two  hundred  years  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  Heptarchies,  extended 
from  the  Humber  to  the  frith  of  Forth,  and 
the  town  of  Stirling.    Tor,  or  Thor,  from 
whom  the  name  of  Thursday,  the  fifth  day 
of  the  week,  is  derived,  was  one  of  the  chief 
deities  of  that  people,  whom,  ere  they  had  ac- 
knowledged the  Christian  faith,  they  worship- 
ped in  groves  and  high  places.    Some  memo- 
rials of  that  worship  are  thought  to  be  still 


*  (Lothian  existed  as  a  Saxon  kingdom  till  1020,  when  it 
was  united  to  Scotland  by  Malcolm  IL  Editor,) 
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preserved  in  the  names  of  sundry  places  in 
those  parts;  as  in  Corstorphine,  near  Edin- 
burgh, Torphichen  and  Torben  in  West  Lo- 
thian, and  Torwood  in  the  shire  we  are  sur- 
veying.* 

Im  those  ages,  that  tract  of  country  now 
called  Stirlingshire,  was  situated  upon  the  con- 
fines of  no  less  than  four  kingdoms;  it  had 
the  Northumbrian  and  Cumbrian  dominions 
upon  the  south,  and  those  of  the  Scots  and 
Kcts  upon  the  north  ;f  probably  it  belonged 
sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  another,  for 


♦  ("  Tor-  signifies  "  Eminence."  Kcltor  or  Choill-tor  was 
the  indent  Celtic  name  of  Torwood,  which  is  simply  a  trans- 
lation. Mr  Nimmo  is  probably  wrong  in  the  other  etymolo- 
gies. Editor.) 

t  (It  had,  indeed,  the  Northumbrian  on  the  east  and  south- 
ctst,  while  Lothian  was  included  in  the  latter.  The  Cumbrian 
kingdom,  commonly  called  Strathclyde,  contained  part  of 
Stirlingshire,  from  the  fifth  till  near  the  close  of  the  tenth  cen^ 
tury.  And,  as,  before  the  conquest  of  the  Picts  by  the  Scots, 
Pi^inia,  or  Pictavia,  must  have  been  its  northern  limit,  and 
contained  part  of  it;  so,  after  this  conquest,  in  853,  down  to 
that  of  Strathclyde,  in  975,  it  was  divided  between  Strath- 
clyde and  Scotland.  It  appears  that  the  princedom  of  David, 
son  of  Malcolm  III,  extended  from  England  to  the  upper 
Forth  and  Loch-Lomond,  and  must  have  comprehended 
great  part  of  Stirlingshire.  See  Caledonia,  Vol.  I.  particular- 
ly p.  852,  where  an  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  char- 
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they  were  perpetually  making  encroachments 
upon  each  other;  nor  could  those  who  lay 
upon  opposite  banks  of  the  Forth  commit 
mutual  hostilities^  without  taking  their  route 
through  this  shire.  A  country  so  liable  to 
be  harrassed  by  frequent  marches  and  ren- 
counters, mujst  liave  been  but  very  thin  of 
inhabitants^  and  little  better  than  a  desert. 

BsDE,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century, 
mentions  a  town  called  Guidi,  which  was  si- 
tuated upon  the  frith  of  Forth.*  Buchanan 
IS  of  opinion  that  thia  was  the  ancient  Came- 
Ion  near  Falkirk  f.  B^de,  however,  places 
Guidi  about  the  middle  of  the  frith,  whereas 
Camelon  is  situated  some  miles  beyond  its 
western  termination.  It  is  probable,  that  this 
venerable  historian,  having  seldom  or  never 
been  in  Scotland,  and  living  in  a  dark  age. 


tulary  of  Glasgow,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  **  Inquest  of 
David  Prince  of  Cumbria  made  concerning  tiie  lands  belong- 
ing  to  the  church  of  Glasgow,  A.  D.  1116,"  contained  in 
that  phartulary.  It  had  been  carried  by  Archbishop  Beaton  to 
France  at  the  Ilefurmation,  but  Mr  Cluilmers  has  been  so  for* 
tunate  as  recover  it.    Editor.) 

•  B£DE,  lib,  I.  cap.  12.    (He  died  in  735,  aged  63.   Editor.) 

t  BucnAKANi  Historia,  Hb*  1«  cap.  21. 
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when  his  information  could  not  be  tlie  most 
perfect,  hath  committed  several  errors  in  his 
account  of  this  country,  as  Camden,  who 
lived  in  a  later  age,  and  had  better  means 
of  information,  hath  evidently  done.  If  we 
explain  Bede  literally,  Guidi  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  frith;  *  Orientalis  {Sinus)  habet  in 
*  medio  mi  urbem  GuidiJ*  No  island  now  ap- 
pears in  the  frith,  that  can  afford  a  situation 
to  a  town;  upon  Inch-keith,  and  Inch-gar- 
vie,  are  the  remains  of  fortifications  erected 
little  above  two  centuries  ago;  and  upon 
Inch-colm  are  the  ruins  of  a  stately  monas-> 
tery  founded  by  Alexander  I,  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century;  but  these 
islands  are  all  of  so  small  an  extent,  that  we 
cannot  so  much  as  imagine  that  Guidi  stood 
upon  any  of  them.  Our  author,  whose  stile 
is  far  from  being  pure,  and,  on  that  account, 
oflen  not  very  intelligible,  undoubtedly  in- 
tended to  signify,  that  this  town  stood  about 
the  middle  of  the  coast,  though,  whether 
apon  the  north  or  south,  we  are  left  in  the 
dark.* 


(See  Note  K,  by  Editor.) 
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Near  the  parish  church  of  Logie,  two 
miles  north  from  the  town  of  Stirling,  are 
several  large  stones  standing  erect,  as  also 
some  near  the  church  of  Alva,  which  appear 
to  have  been  fixed  there  in  very  ancient  times, 
and  were  no  doubt  intended  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  an  important  transaction 
which  had  happened  in  tliose  parts.  It  is 
well  known  to  have  been  a  custom  of  the 
old  Scots,  to  erect  large  stones  in  fields  of 
battle,  either  as  memorials  of  victories,  or  to 
preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  spot  in  which 
any  of  their  eminent  warriors  had  fallen.  This 
is  oflen  mentioned  in  the  works. of  Ossian. 
That  bard  himself,  and  Toscar  one  of  his 
brothers,  were  sent  by  Fingal  their  father, 
to  raise  a  stone  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream 
of  Crona,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  a  victory  which  he  had  some  time  before 
obtained  there.  Such  monuments  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  almost  every  shire.  Two  stones 
stand  to  this  day  in  the  field  near  Stirling, 
where  Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray,  and  Lord 
CliflPord  the  English  general,  had  a  sharp  ren- 
counter, the  evening  before  the  great  battle 
of  Bannockburn;  and,  so  late  as  the  battle  of 
Killicrankie^  the  highlanders  reared  up  a  large 
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8tone  in  the  spot  where  Clavprhouse  their 
commander  fell.  Qf  what  event  the  atones 
we  are  ppw  taldng  a  view  of  are  iQonuipentSy 
cannot  be  certainly  determined*  When  the 
national  enmity  that  had  long  subsisted  be? 
tween  the  Scots  and  Picts  arose  to  so  great  a 
height  in  the  ninth  century,  that  one  of  those 
kingdomi)  must  &U,  several  fierce  and  bloody 
battles  were  fbught,  before  it  was  finally  de* 
pttiedy  who  was  to  give  laws  to  Scotland. 
One  of  these  battles  was  fought  near  the 
rhrer  Forth.  Kenneth  II>  who  at  that  time 
occupied  the  throne,  commanded  the  Scottish 
army,  which  he  assembled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stirling,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death 
of  King  Alpin  his  father,  who,  having  been 
taken  prisoner  in  a  former  action^  had  been 
basely  murdered  by  the  Fict9»  B^ore  they  had 
had  time  to  march  firom  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, they  were  attacked  by  the  Picts,  aided 
by  some  auxiliaries  from  England;  the  com- 
bat was  fierce  and  blo(>4y,  bi»t  the  victory  at 
laat  &U  to  Kenneth,  whp  pursued  the  flying 
enemy  with  great  ^daughter,  and  drove  many 
of  them  into  the  Foith^*    As  the  castle  and 


*  BosTHius,  lib.  10. 
O 
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town  cf  Stirling  were  at  that  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Picts,*  the  rendezvous  of  Kenneth's 
annyj  and  the  battle,  must  have  been  upon 
the  north  side  of  the  river;  and,  as  every 
circumstance  of  that  action  leads  us  to  con- 
clude, that  it  happened  near  the  spot  where 
those  stones  stand,  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  consider  them  as  monuments  of  it.  The 
conjecture  is  farther  confirmed  also  from  a 
tract  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  hath  gone  by  the 
name  of  Camus-^cennethj  that  is,  "  Field  or 
Creek  of  Kenneth,"  upon  which  stood  the 
noble  monastery  of  the  same  name.§ 


«  BoETHIUSi  lib.  10. 

§  (Alfxn's  father,  Eactiai  had  married  the  Pictish  princess 
UrguBia;  and  Kenneth,  son  of  Alpin,  and  King  of  the  Scots, 
claimed  the  Pictish  crown  in  right  of  his  paternal  grandmother. 
He  had  asserted  his  claim  with  the  sword,  and  prev^led; 
when  he  united  the  Scottish  and  Pictish  dynasties  m  his  own 
person.  Alpin,  king  of  the  Scots,  has,  by  B6ece,  and  BUchaii- 
an,  been  confounded  with  the  Pictidi  king  of  die  same  name^ 
who  fell  in  a  civil  war  among  his  subjects,  in  780,  at  Pit-elpie, 
in  Forfarshire.  The  Regi^er  of  St.  Andrews,  the  Chronicon 
of  Dunblane,  as  quoted  by  Innes,  and  Wyntoh^  affirm  the 
death  of  the  Scottish  Alpin,  who,  indeed,  through  a  Pictish 
mother,  inight  have  been  the  otiier  s  nameson,  to  have  happen- 
M  in  Gailovlray,  which  he  had  invaded  across  the  frith  of  Clyde* 
Wynton  says  of  him, 

*'  He  wan  of  ware  all  Galloway; 
There  was  h^  sla^nej  and  dede  away; 
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After  the  overthrow  of  the  Pictish  em- 
pire, the  shire  of  Stirling,  with  all  the  country; 
upon  the  south  side  of  the  Forth,  was  for 
some  years  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Northumbrian  Saxons.  Of  this  revolution 
we  shall  spe^  more  fully,  when  we  come  to 
^ve  the.  history  of  the  castle  and  town  of 
StiiUng. 

The  greater  part  of  this  shire  wears  the 
marks  of  a  late  cultivation.     Besides  the  ob- 
stacles to  agriculture,  arising  from  its  local 
situation,  which  exposed  it  to  so  many  milita- 
ry marches  and  rencounters,  a  forest,  perhaps 
awing  of  the  Caledonian,  long  continued  to 
extend  over  nuich  of  it,  mai^y  vestiges  of 
which  remain  to  this  day.     The  Torwood, 
and  that  of  Callendar,  with  many  banks  of 
natural  timber,  still  subsist;  and  stumps  of 
trees,  with  much  brushwood,  are  to  be  seen 
in  many  fields,  which  are  now  cultivated,  and 
tolerably  fertile. 


Aught  hundyr  wynter  fourty  and  thrq. 

AftyK  the  blyst  natiyitie." 
Mr  Ctialners  perceives  in  Lacht-Alpin  in  the  parish  of  Dal*. 
mdiagtoD,  the  grave  stone  of  the  Scottish  King.    Caledpnia, 
Vol.  h  pp.  SM-SHf    BtUhr.) 
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We  leave  those  dark  and  unsatisfying  spe- 
culationsy  to  take  a  view  of  more  recent  and 
certain  transactions  which  have  happened  in 
this  county:  this  we  shall  attempt^by  casting 
our  eye  upon  the  accounts  which  authentic 
records^  or  appix)ved  historianSi  have  given 
of  those  transactions;  and»  at  the  same  time, 
upon  the  fields  which  were  the  scenes  of 
them;  sometimes  too,  by  calling  in  probable 
tradition  to  our  aid. 


Sect.  VI. 

ABBkt'   OF   CAMBUSKENNETH,    AND  DTbEll 
RELlOroUS    HOUSES.. 

In  1144,  David  I^  youngest  son  of  Malcolm 
Canmot,  mounted  the  Scottish  throne,  which 
httd  been  successively  occupied  by  three  of 
his  brothers.*    This  prince  is  celebrated  on 


*  (DtTNCAK  A,  Who  Heigned  <>tt1y  %ik  moiAlis,  Edgar,  and 
Alexander  I.  The  male  U)[|ie  of  kings  had  been  set  aside  in 
tfa^lr  giindfathei-  Duncan  I.  Duncan  II  had,  hj  Ethreda 
daughter  of  £arl  Gospatrfo,  d  son  Wiliiam  Filz-Duncan,  the 
rightful  heir  of  the  crown;  who  flou^itfied  under  his  tmde  Da- 
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3C0Diiiit  of  mitny  Valuable  qualities.  By  his 
Talour,  he  not  only  defended  the  kingdom 
agamst  the  hostile  attetaipts  of  England,  but 
made  ^veral  sucfcessTul  inroads  upon  that 
nation;  by  his  wisdom^  he  established  the 
most  salutary  lawis  for  the  itatemal  govern- 
ment of  his  dominions,  dnd  the  ^ministra* 
tion  of  justice  amon^^t  his  subjects.  To  hitn 
are  we  indebted  for  that  system  of  laws  which, 
from  the  two  first  words  of  it,  goes  by  the 
name  of ^  Regiani  Mnj^eitixtem''*  His  miii^ 
tary  {>rowes8,  and  political  talents,  weife  ac^ 
companied  with  great  ardour  of  devotion, 
ecconiing  to  the  religious  systekn  of  times 
that  had  d^enerated  into  the  grossest  supef- 
slitittn.  This  led  him  ao  far  into  the  common 
error  oftheage^  that,  by  enacting  and  endow- 
ing religious  houses  in  different  parts  of  his 
dominions,  he  gi^tly  impoverished  the  reVen- 


vid I,  ttid  W«(b  Chief  of  the  krcaf.  It  hence  appeurg,  thlit  ih 
Ed^,  Alexander  I,  and  David  I,  the  old  rule  oftanistfy  vraM 
leriTed  after  the  introduction  of  female  succession,    ilditor.) 

*  (Much  controversy  has  arisen  about  the  date  and  autlior 
of  thii  composition,  of  which  there  are  not  fewer  than  eleven 
inaBoscripts  in  Advocate's  Library,  and  several  in  the  British 
Mawum,  and  the  Lambeth  Library.  Mr  Chalmers  has  ren^- 
dered  tl  probaMe,  that  it  owed  its  existence  to  the  ambitious 
policy  of  Edward  L  Caledonia,  Vol.  L  pp.  727— 73S.  EdUor.) 
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ues  of  the  crown.  Not  satisfied  with  repair- 
ing such  as  were  decayed  by  age^  or  spoiled 
by  the  injuries  of  war,  he  raised  so  many  new 
establishments  of  that  kind,  that,  if  we  had 
not  full  evidence  of  his  activity  in  civil  and 
military  transactions,^  we  should  be  induced 
to  believe  that  he  had  employed  his  whole 
life  in  the  afiairs  of  religion. 

Four  bishopricks,  eleven  abbeys,  two  nun-^ 
neries,  besides  sundry  small  religious  fabrics, 
owed  their  foundations  and  first  endowments 
to  this  Prince's  mistaken  notions  of  piety;* 
and,  in  testimony  of  gratitude,  the  clergy, 
finding  their  interest  so  much  advanced  by 
the  liberality  of  their,  sovereign,  distiijguish-r 
ed  him  by  the  title  of  *«  Si  Dftvid,'" 

Cambuskenneth,  which,  in  process  of  time, 
became  one  of  the  most  opulent  of  the  Scot- 
tish abbeysy  was  founded  by  that  monarch  in 
1147.t  Though  it  stood  in  the  shire  of 
Clackmannan,  yet,  as  it  had  very  large  pos- 


♦  (Sbb  Note  L,  by  Editor.) 

t  Mr  Spotiswood  of  Spotiswood's  Account  of  Religious 
Houses,  published  with  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishops, 
Edinburgh,  1755;  p.  239. 
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sessions  in  that  which  "We  are  surveying,  and 
was  situated  upon  its  borders,  an  account  of 
it  can  be  reckoned  no  great  deviation  from 
our  plan.  It  was  situated  a  mile  northi-east 
of  the  town  of  Stirling,  upon  the  north  bank 
of  the  Forth,  and  in  a  sort  of  peninsula  for^ 
med  by  that  winding  river.  The  adjacent 
fields  had  been  the  scene  of  some  transao*- 
lion,  in  which  one  of  those  Scottish  mo^ 
flarchs  who  bore  the  name  of  Kenneth  had 
been  concerned;  and  hence  the  place  receive 
ed  the  name  of  Camus-kennethj  which,  as 
observed  in  the  preceding  section,  signifieth 
«  Field  or  Creek  of  Kenneth."  The  situa- 
tion wits  both  pleasant  and  convenient,  in 
the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  where  the 
community  could  be  supplied  with  all  sorts 
of  provisions,  as  grain  of  every  kind,  coal,  and 
plenty  offish  from  the  neighbouring  river. 

As  soon  as  the  house  was  fit  to  receive 
inhabitants,  it  was  planted  with  a  company  of 
monks  of  St  Augustine,  or  Canons  Regular, 
who  were  translated  from  Aroise,  near  Arras, 
in  the  province  of  Artois  in  France;  an  order 
afterwards  so  numerous  in .  Scotland,  as  to 
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possess  no  lei^s  than  twenty-eight  monasteries 
in  the  kingdom.* 

This  abbey  was  sometimes  called  the 
Monastery  of  Stirling,  from  its  vicinity  to 
that  town;  and  the  abbots  are  often  de- 
signed, in  the  subscriptions  of  old  charters, 
abbate^  de  Slriv^ling,  The  church  which  be- 
longed to  it  was  dedicated  to  St  Mary.  Hence 
a  lane  leading  from  the  high-street  of  that 
town  to  the  monastery,  still  goes  by  the 
naipe  of  St  Mary's  Wynd. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  not  unacceptable  to 
the  reader  to  be  presented  with  a  literfd 
translation  of  the  first  charter  of  King  Payid 
to  the  religious  fraternity  pf  this  pliice^ 


*  Spoti8Wood*s  Religious  Houses,  pp.  236-^41.     (See 
Note  M,  by  Editor.) 

§  (The  original  Latia  is  throwa  into  a  foot-note,  as  admit* 
ting  of  a  convenient  compi^riaon  with  the  translation*  EdUor.) 
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"  FIRST  ORIGINAL  CHARTER  OP  KING  DAVID,  OUR 
FOUNDER  OF  CAMBUSKENNETH. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy.  Ghost,  Amen.  I,  David,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Scots,  with  the 
consent  of  Henry  my  son,  and  of  the  Bishops 
of  my  realm,  and  with  the  confirmation  and 
attestation  of  the  Earls  and  Barons,  do  grant, 
and  confirm  in  perpetual  peace,  to  the  church 
of  Saint  Mary  of  Striveling,  and  the  Canons 
regularly  living  in  it,  the  subjects  undejrwrit- 
ten.  These  then  are  the  subjects  which  I 
grant  to  the  said  church.  The  land  of  Cam- 
buskenneth,    and   the  fishing  between  the 


"  Prima  Charta  originalis  David  Regis,  fundatoris 
nostri  de  Cambtiskennetk. 

"  In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti, 
amen.  Ego  David,  Dei  gratia,  Mejc  Scotorum, 
assensu  Henrici  Jilii  mei,  et  Episcoperum  regni  mei, 
Comitumque  et  Baronum,  confirmatione  et  testimonio, 
concedo  ecclesie  Sancte  Marie  de  Striveling,  et  ca- 
nonicis  in  ea  regulariter  viventibns,  ea  que  sub' 
scripla  sunt,  et  pace  perpelua  coitfiiifno.  Hec  ita* 
que  sunt,  que  prefate  ecclesie  concedo.  Terram 
de  Cambuskennetii,  et  piscaturam  inter  eandem  Mr* 
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same  land  and  Polmaise,  and  one  net  in  the 
water;  also  the  land  of  Colling,  with  the 
wood,  and  its  just  divisions;  the  land  also 
of  Tillibody  which  is  between  the  water  of 
the  same  land  and  the  land  of  Loching;  for- 
ty shillings  likewise  of  my  revenues  of  Stir- 
ling; and  the  cane  of  one  ship;  and  one  salt>- 
pan,  and  as  much  land  as  belongs  to  one  of 
my  salt-pans;  and  the  tenth  of  the  feu-du- 
ty of  my  lordship  of  Stirling;  and  the  ob- 
lations whicli  shall  be  offered  in  the  fore- 
said church;  and  the  island  which  is  between 
Polmaise  and  Tillibody;  and  twenty  cuder-- 
ni  of  cheeses  of  my  revenues  of  Stirling,  I 
grant  and  confirm;  as  I  also  do,  to  the  same 
church,  the  liberty  and  consuetude  which  I 


ram  et  Pollemase,  et  unum  rete  in  aqua;  terram 
quoque  de  Colling,  cum  netnore  et  suis  rectis  divisis; 
terram  etiam  de  Dunbodenum,  que  est  inter  aqtumi 
ejusdem  terre  et  terram  de  Loching  /  quadraginta 
quoque  soUdos  de  redditu  meo  de  Strivelingj  et  canum 
unius  navis,  et  imam  $almam%  et  totidem  terre  quot 
hahet  una  de  salinis  meis,  et  decimam  Jirme  de  do- 
miniis  meis  de  StriveUng,  et  oblationes  que  in  pre^ 
dicta  ecclesie  oblate  Juerint;  etinsulam  qu^  est  in- 
ter  Follemase  et  Dunbodenum,  et  viginti  cudemos 
de  caseis  redditus  mei  de  Striveling;  eandem  quoque 
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have  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  other 
churches  of  my  land  I  will,  therefore,  that 
whatever  things  the  foresaid  church  posses- 
ses at  present,  or  may  possess  in  future,  she 
do  possess  as  quietly  and  freely,  as  I  possess 
the  foresaid  lands.  Saving  the  defence  of  my 
kingdom,  and  the  administration  of  royal 
justice,  should  the  Prelate,  by  any  impulse, 
swerve  therefrom,  Tlie  witnesses  of  this  con- 
firmation are,  Henry  the  King's  son,  Robert 
Bishop  of  Saint  Andrew,  Gregory  Bishop  of 
Punkeld,  Herbert  Elect  of  Glasgow,  G.  Ab- 
bot of  Dunfermline,  Abbot  of  Saint  An- 
drew, Robert  Prior  of  Saint  Andrew,  Gil- 
bert Prior  of  Jeddewart,  Edward  Chancellor, 


Ubertakm  et  consuetudinem^  quam  ceteris  ecclesiU 
tare  mee  concessi  et  confirmavi,  eidem  ecclessie 
concedo  et  confirmo.  Volo  itaque^  ut  quecunque 
predicta  eeclesia  in  presenti  possedit,  vel  infutura 
passessara  est,  ita  qviete  et  libere^  sicut  ego  prefatas. 
terras  possideo,  possideat.  Salva  defensione  regni 
etjustitia  regali,  si  Prelatus,  aliquo  impulsu^  a  justi^ 
tiaejporbitanaverit.  Hujus  confirmationis  testes  sunt 
Henricus  Jitius  RegiSj  Robertus  Episcopus  Sancte 
Andreej  Gregorius  Episcopus  Dunketeden^  Herbert 
tus  Electus  de  Glasgow,  G.  Abbas  DumfermKne^ 
Abbas  Sancte  Andree,  Robertus  Prior  Sancte 
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Earl  Duncan,  Leodulph  de  Brechin,  Hugh 
de  Morville,  Herbert  Chamberlain,  Will,  de 
Sommer\dlle,  Alan  de  Foulis,  Will,  de  Lin- 
defF,  Walter  de  Riddel." 

Besides  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the 
foundation-charter.  King  David  made  sun- 
dry other  considerable  donations  to  the  mo- 
nastery. He  conveyed  a  grant  of  the  church 
of  Clackmannan,  with  forty  acres  of  land,  and 
Pricst's-croft  pear  the  church;   as  also  of  a 


Andrecj  Gilberttis  Prior  Jeddewart,  Edwardus  Can^ 
cellariuSy  Comes  Duncanus,  Leodolphus  de  Brechin^ 
Hitgo  de  Morville,  Hcrhcrtus  Camerarins,  WiU.  de 
Summervilley  Alanas  de  Fovlis,  TVilliam  de  Lindeffl 

JVattervs  de  Ridale.*' — Chartulary  of  Cambuskennelh  in 
Advocate's  Library.  (The  word  Jir ma  in  this  deed  is  stiil  used 
in  Scotland,  when  we  speak  of  the  meal  paid  by  a  tenant  to 
his  landlord,  which  is  called  *'  farm  meal,"  or  simply  *'  farm/' 
pronounced  "  fawrni."  We  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  feu-duty  of  the  lordship  of  Stirling.  Herbert 
Elect  of  Glasgow  had  been  Abbot  of  Kelso,  and  Chancellor 
of  the  kingdom.  Spotiswood's  Religious  Houses,  p.  138. 
Gregory  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  was  the  younger  son  of  the  Laird 
of  MacGr3gor  by  an  English  lady  in  the  suite  of  the  Princess 
Margaret.  It  is  conjectured  that  Earl  Duncan  was  the  Earl 
of  Levenax.  Hugh  de  Morville,  an  English  settler,  was  after* 
wards  Constable  of  the  kingdom.  William  de  Sommerville, 
another  Englishman,  was  ancestor  of  the  Somervilles.  Walter 
de  Ridale,  from  Ridale  in  Yorkshire,  founded  the  family  of 
the  Riddels  in  Scotland.    Ediior.) 
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toft  at  Stirling,  and  another  at  Linlithgow; 

together  with  the  tenth  of  all  the  sums  duly 

payable  for  obtaining  decreets  in  the  courts 

of  Stirlingshire  and  Callendar.     At  another 

time,  he  bestowed  the  farm  of  Kettleston, 

near  Linlithgow,  together  with  the  lands  of 

Malar,  near  Touch,   and   certain   privileges 

in  the  wood  of  Keltor,*  now  known  by  the 

name  of  the  Torwood. 

The  original  charter  was.  confirmed  by 
sundry  succeeding  monarchs,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  other  lands  and  privileges.  Lajge 
donations  were  also  made  by  private  persons, 
in  so  much  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  endow- 
ments of  this  erection  became  very  great. 
Some  of  those  donations  bear,  that  they 
were  granted  in  puram  eleemosi/najii;  others, 
that  they  were  niade^  pro  salute  animce^  of  the 
donors. 


•  (Gaelic  name  ChoUl-Tor,  for  Torwood,  i.e.  "Wood 
on  the  Height."  Tuathy  "  North."  Meall-ar,  "  Cultivated 
Heights"     Editor.) 

J  (Of  this  sort  is  a  charter  by  Robert  II,  28th  February 
1388-9,  to  St.  Lawrence's  altar  in  the  church  of  Stirling,  of  a 
ptssage-boat  on  the  Forth,  with  a  croft  of  land  annexed,  "  for 
oar  salvation,  and  our  children's,  as  also  for  the  soul  of  our 
late  dear  consort  Eupheme  Queen  of  Scotland."  Robertson's 
Index  of  Charters.    Editor,) 
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Bulls  also  were  obtained  from  sundry 
Popes,  protecting  the  churches,  lands,  and 
other  privileges  belonging  to  tlie  monastery, 
and  prohibiting,  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation, all  persons  whatsoever  from  with- 
holding from  the  Canons  any  of  their  just 
rights,  or  disturbing  them  in  the  possession 
of  them. 

The  most  curious  of  those  bulls  is  that  of 
Pope  Celestine  III,  dated  May  1195,  as  it 
enumerates  the  possessions  and  immunities 
of  the  monastery  at  that  time. 

It  protects  the  farm  of  Cambuskenneth ; 
the  lands  of  Colling;  the  lands  of  Carsie 
and  Bandeath,  with  the  wood  thereof;  Tilli- 
botheny;  the  island  called  Redincho,  situ- 
ated between  Tillibotheny  and  Polmaise;  the 
farm  of  Kettleston,  with  its  mills;  the  lands 
upon  the  bank  of  the  Forth,  between  Pul- 
mille*  and  the  road  leading  down  to  the 
ships;  a  full  toftf  in  the  burgh  of  Stirling, 
and  anodier  in  Linlithgow;  one  net  in  the 


•  ("  Mill  of  the  Pow,"  i.  e.  driven  by  it.    Editor.) 

t  C'  ToFx"  signifies  the  ground  on  which  a  house  stands. 
Editor.) 
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water  of  Forth ;  twenty  cuderni^  of  cheeses 
out  of  the  King's  revenues  at  Stirling;  forty 
shillings  of  the  King's  revenues  of  the  same 
place;  one  salt-pan 5  and  as  much  land  as  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  King's  salt-pans;  the 
church  of  Clackmannan,  with  forty  acres  of 
land,  and  its  chapels  and  toft;  the  fishings  of 
Carsie  and  Tillibotheny;  the  fishing  be- 
tween Cambuskenneth  and  Polmaise;  the 
half  of  the  skins  and  tallow  of  all  the  beasts 
slain  for  the  King's  use  at  Stirling. 

The  preceding  possessions  and  privileges 
were  the  donations  of  King  David;  those 
that  follow  have  the  names  of  the  several  do- 
nors prefixed  to  them. 

From  a  grant  of  Bang  Malcolm,t  the  mill 
of  Clackmannan,  except  the  multure  of  the 
King's  table,  as  often  as  he  shall  come  to 
that  village;  fifty  shillings  out  of  the  customs 
of  Perth.  By  a  grant  of  King  William,  a  full 
toft  in  the  village  of  Perth;   the  church  of 


«  (Ib  it  from  the  Latin  Cudof  A  coin,  or,  as  we  say  in  Scot- 
landp  a  keUock,  of  €heeie  ?    Editor.) 

\  (Malcolm  IV,  grandson  and  successor  of  David  I.   Editor,)     • 
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Kinclething,  with  lands  and  other  pertinents ; 
the  church  of  TuUicultrie,  with  all  its  perti- 
nents; tlie  church  of  Kincardine,  with  the 
lan^s  assigned  it,  and  all  its  pertinents;*  the 
church  of  Gleninglefe,t  with  all  pertaining  to 
it.  By  a  grant  of  the  Countess  Ada,  one  full 
toft  in  tlie  burgh  of  Crail,  and  half  a  carru- 
cate  of  land,  and  common  pasturage  in  Peth- 
corthing;  one  merk  of  sijver  out  of  her  reve- 
nues of  Crail ;  one  full  toft  in  the  burgh  of 
Haddington4    By  a  grant  of  Robert  Bishop 


*(A  confirmation  of  date  121 8»  i.e.  more  than  50 years 
after,  is  recorded  in  the  Chartulary  of  the  Abbey  now 
under  consideration,  as  having  been  granted  by  WiHiam  (dc 
Bosco,  i.  e.  Wood)  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  and  .witnessed  by 
Cormac  Malpol  prior  of  Culdees,  v;ith  Michael  parson  of  Mu« 
thil,  and  Macbeath  his  chaplain.  Sir  James  Dalryniple's  Col- 
lections, ]).  275 ;  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishops,  Pre- 
face, p.  x;  Chartulary  of  Catnbuskenneth,  folio  80.  This  deed 
was  executed  under  Alexander  11,  whose  reign  commenced 
in  1211.     Editor.) 

f  (Perhaps  a  cacography  of  Gleneglis,  latterly,  without 
any  possible  reference  to  natural  history,  made  Gleneagles. 
Gleii-egluis  is  "Glen  of  the  Church;"  Cean-caer^dun,  "Head 
of  Castle  Hill;"  Tulach-cul-tiry  "  Small  Eminence  at  the  back 
of  the  Country."    Editor.) 

\  This  lady  was  the  widow  of  Prince  Henry,  son  of  King 
David,  who  died  before  his  father.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Warren,  in  England,  and  mother  of  two  Scottisli 
raonarchs,  viz.  Malcolm  IV,  surnamed  the  Maiden,  and  Wil- 
liam, surnamed  the  Lion.    (This  lady's  title  was  Countess  of 
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of  St  Andrew's,  the  church  of  Egglis,*  (St 
Ninuai's),  with  its  chapels  of  Dunipace  and 
Letbbert,  and  all  its  other  chapels  and'  ora- 
tories,  and  all  other  pertinents.  By  a  grant 
of  Richard  ]^shop  of  Dunkeld,  confirmed 
hy  the  King,  the  church  of  Alveth,  with 
its  pertinents.  By  a  gift  of  AUair,  son  of 
Waker^t  a  full  toft  in  the  burgh  of  Renfrew, 
and  one  fishing  in  the  water  of  the  same  Vil- 
lage. By  a  grant  of  Philip  de  Lunding,  half 
a  canucaCe§  of  l^id,  with  a  meadow  pertain- 


Northumberland.  She  founded  the  Nunnery  of  Haddington 
for  Wfaite  Nuns  in  117S.  Spoti8Wood*8  Religious  Housesi 
p.  289.  The  Countess  Ada  seems  to  have  had  the  nIsmOF 
of  Athelstaneford  as  a  part  of  her  jointure.  Slie  grants 
tA  iu  churchy  with  the  tythes  and  oth^  due#,  to  the  Cis--* 
tertian  Uiea.  Chahners's  Caledonia,  Yd.  11,  p,  516;  The^ 
church  of  Ganrald,  with  its  pertinents,  and  a  plough-gate  of 
bod  adjacent,  were  granted  to  tlie  Nuns,  who  established  a 
gnmge  near  the  church,  and  formed  a  tillage,  which  thus  ob« 
Uuoed  the  name  of  Nunraw,  where  they  had  a  fortaiice.  Ibid. 
IL  536  and  56^.    Editor.) 

*  (E^uis  signifies  ^^  church.''  Ecdes  in  Berwickshire  is  of 
thii  etymon*    Eidor.} 

t  Hb  was  eldest  son  to  Wohei^,  Lord  High  Steward  of  Scot- 
bad.  Before  his  father's  dealb,  he  is  usually  designed  Alanus 
fiius  WaUeri  Dapifhi.  Upon  his  father's  decease  he  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  oiBce  of  Hrgh  Steward,  and  from  that  time  hath 
the  destgnation  of  AlamufUus  JVaUeri  Ihpifer. 

f  ('*  Ca&rucats"  is  a  ploughgate.    Bdit^r.) 
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jng  to  it  in  Balcormack;  the  pasturage  of 
iive  hundred  sheep,  and  twenty  cows,  and  a 
carrucate  of  land  in  the  farm  of  Binning.  By 
a  grant  of  Goteline,  and  William,  tlie  son  of 
Thorald,  confirmed  by  the  King,  the  church 
of  Kirkintilloch,  with  half  a  carrucate  of  land, 
and  all  pertinents.  From  a  grant  of  Gilbert 
de  Umfraville,  two  ox-gangs  of  the  lands  of 
Dunipace  chapel. 

The  bull  likewise  protects  to  the  monas- 
tery the  tithes  of  all  the  lands  which  the 
monks  should  cultivate  with  their  own  hands, 
or  which  should  be  cultivated  at  the  expence 
of  the  community;  as  also,  the  tithes  of  all 
the  beasts  reared  upon  the  pastures  of  the 
community;  and  inhibits  all  persons  from 
exacting  these  tithes.  It  likewise  empowers 
the  fraternity  to  nominate  priests  or  vicars 
to  the  several  parish-churches  belonging  to 
them,  whom  they  were  to  present  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  within  whose  jurisdic^- 
tion  these  churches  lay,  that,  upon  finding 
them  qualified,  he  might  ordain  them  to  tlie 
charge  of  the  souls.  These  priests  were  to 
be  answerable  to  the  Bishop  for  the  discharge 
of  their  spiritual  functions,  but  to  the  Ab- 
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bot  for  the  temporalities  of  their  respective 
churches.* 

It  moreover  grants  to  the  community  the 
privilege  of  performing  divine  service,  with 
a  low  voice,  and  shut  doors,  without  ringing 
heUs^lest  they  incur  a  national  interdict.  •]: 

Another  bull  of  protection  was  granted  by 
Innocent  III,  in  1201,  in  which,  sundry  par- 
cels of  lands  at  Innerkeithing,  Duneglin,  and 
Ayr,  are  mentioned,  which  had  been  confer- 
red upon  the  monastery  since  the  date  of  Ce^ 
lestine's  bull. 

During  the  space  of  two  hundred  years  af- 
ter its  erection,  the  monastery  was  almost 


*  (It  18  stated  by  Fbrbes,  a»  a  peculiarity  of  the  Monks 
of  St  Augustine,  or  Caoons  Regular,  that  *' they  took  the 
charge  of  parish -churches^  and  performed  ecclesiastical  funcr 
tions  in  any  place,  whereas  other  monks  seldom  discharged 
tbes«  duties  out  of  their  monasteries."  pp.  14,  15.  Hence, 
the  Canons  Regular  were,  at  least  at  their  outset,  by  &c  the 
most  active  agents  of  papal  influence.     Editor.) 

f  (We  may  here  discern  a  symptom  of  the  surreptitious  man- 
ner in  which,  at  first,  Romish  monks  were  introduced  into  a 
ooBntry  heretofore  under  the  charge  of  men  who  were  striptly 
independent  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  amongst  whom  thi> 
ivle  of  celibacy  had  never  obtained.    Editor.) 
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every  year  acquiring  fresh  additions  of  wealth 
and  power,  by  donations  of  lands,  tithes,  pa^- 
tronages  of  churches,  and  annuities,  proceed- 
ing from  the  liberality  of  Kings;,  Earls,  Bish- 
ops, and  Barons,  besides  many  rich  oblations 
which  were  daily  made  by  persons  of  inferior 
rank. 

Feom  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
there  appears  a  visible  decline  of  that  libersu- 
lity  to  religious  establishments,  which,  in  pre* 
ceding  ages,  had  been  so  vigorously  exerted 
by  all  ranks.  Donations  became  less  frequent; 
and  the  immense  possessions  acquired  by  ca- 
thedrals and  monasteries  had  begun  to  be 
considered  as  public  burthens;  and  not  with- 
out cause,  for  near  one  half  of  Scotland  was 
in  the  possession  qf  ecclesiastics.  Several 
proprietors  of  land  withheld  payment  of  the 
tithes  due  from  their  estates,  until  they  had 
been  prosecuted,  and  decreets  obtained  a- 
gainst  them,  in  the  civil  courts.  John  Liord 
Eleming,  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  under  the 
Duke  of  Albany's  regency,*  in  the  minority  of 


*  (The  son  of  the  forfeited  brother  of  J^es  III.    He  ^ 
bom  of  a  French  lady  in  France,  and  educated  there.    He 
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James  V,  relying,  no  doubt,  upon  his  great 
power  and  influence,  k^t  back,  for  seven 
years,  payment  of  the  tithes  of  his  lands  in 
Kirkindlloch,  amounting  to  thirty^three  bolls 
of  meal,  and  three  bolls  of  barley  yearly.  He 
was  prosecuted  ^  the  instance  of  the  com- 
munity in  1523;  and  made  a  composition  for 
arrears,  at  the  rate  of  eight  shillings  four  pen- 
nies Soots  per  boll.    Much  about  the  same 
time,  the  ieuers  and  tenants  of  Kilmarnock 
were  prosec^ited  for  the  tithes  of  their  landss 
amounting  to  a  large    quantity  of  victual 
yearly.* 

The  first  abbot  of  Cambuskenneth  was  cal- 
led Al£ndus ;  but  of  him  and  his  successorsj^ 
for  ^ee  centimes,  we  have  found  notliing 
memonble.t 


bad  been  inTited  from  France;  and,  when  Lord  Home,  of 
vbote  actiYe  ambition  Albany  was  aware,  had  met  him  at 
Dmbarton,  with  a  body  of  horsemen,  clad  in  Kendal  green, 
the  badge  of  the  Homes,  the  future  Regent,  hi  the  true 
hmnoor  of  his  native  country,  said  to  his  attendants  of 
Home*!  small  stature,  *' Minuii  priesentia  JamamJ'    Editor.) 

*  Chartulabt. 

t  (OsBEBT,  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth,  succeeded  Chancel- 
lor Wood,  commonly  called  d€  Boico^  as  Bishop  of  Dunblane. 
Hehadprobablydied before  1228.  Forduny  Archbish^  Spots- 
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From  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, we  find  the  abbots  of  this  place  frequent-^ 
ly  employed  in  important  national  transac-* 
tions,  or  advanced  to  the  highest  civil  offices* 


wood  and  Keith,  set  down  Osbert's  death  in  1231.  A  bull, 
however,  of  Gregory  IX,  dated  1238,  saya,  that  the  church 
of  Dunblane  had  been  vacant  for  ten  years  and  more,  llic 
word  **  caiium'*  in  some  copies,  is  '^decent**  in  the  Chartu- 
lary  of  Cambuskcnneth.  Writs  by  Bishop  Osbert  arc  record^ 
ed,  fol.  81.  Keith,  though  not  always  disposed  to  follow. 
Spotiswood,  yet,  adopting  a  mistake  of  his,  that  Wood  was 
made  Chancellor  afler  his  consecration,  puts  him  before 
Bishop  Abraham,  because,  as  Keith  says,  William  de  Bosca 
"  must  have  been  Bishop  here  before  1211,  at  which  time  he 
became  Chancellor."  Sir  James  Dairy mple,  however,  who 
wrote  before  Keith,  mentions  a  confirmation  in  tlie  register  of 
Cambuskcnneth,  foL  80,  by  W,  B,  of  Dunblane,  "  formerly," 
says  the  learned  baronet,  **  William  de  Bosco  Cancellarius." 
Collections,  p.  275.  Sur  Jamea  is  countenanced  by  the  anony- 
mous Appendix  1677  to  Spotiswood's  History  16t68.  The 
Appendix  says,  "  1210  Abraliam,  1218  William  de  Bosco 
Lord  Chancel  1."  p.  73.  It  appears,  indeed,  that,  in  tlie  reign 
of  William  the  Lion,  who  died  1214^9  Abraham  Bishop  of  Dun- 
blane acted  as  judge  in  a  law-suit  between  the  Culdees  of  Aber* 
nethy  and  tlie  Tyronensian  Monks  of  Arbroath,  on  the  latter 
of  whom  the  king,  who  was  their  founder,  had  conferred  the 
church  of  Abemethy,  with  the  chapels  and  lands  belonging 
to  it,  giving  a  small  reversion  to  the  ancient  possessors;  ami 
it  further  appears,  that  the  Bishop,  to  whom  the  Lion  had 
made  his  own  judge  Brice  assessor,  afler  consulting  lan'ycrs, 
gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  Monks  of  Arbroath.  Chal- 
mers's Caledonia,  Vol.  I.  p.  435.  Chartulary  of  Arbroath 
No.  63.  Keith*s  Catalogue,  preface,  pp.  xvi,  xvii.  Keith^  by 
a  strange  anachronism,  places  Abraham  under  the  year  1220, 
observing,  that  he  was  in  the  time  of  King  WiUiam>  who  haxl 
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TuE  abbot  of  Cambuskenneth  is  named 
among  those  who,  in  1423,  were  sent  into 
England  by  Murdo  Duke  of  Albany,  to  ne- 


been  dead  six  yean.  Catalogue,  p«  101.  It  may  be  further 
remarkedy  that  the  learned  Bishop  fiads  himself  obliged  to  put 
Abraham's  alledged  precursor  under  the  reign  of  William's 
cocu  *'  There  was  certainly,'*  says  Keith,  <<  one  of  the  name 
of  Wiilism  Bishop  of  Dunblane  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II. 
Chart.  Csmb."  Catalogue,  p.  101.  The  reader  will  forgive 
a  d^ression  arising  from  a  wish  to  shew,  that  we  reasonably 
differ  from  such  high  authorities  regarding  the  predecessor  of 
Bishop  Osbert.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  Radulphus  was  Bishop 
Elect  of  Dunblane  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  Chartulary  of 
Arbroath,  {bl.6,  Chart.  87,  where  he  is  a  witness.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  he  might,  in  this  capacity,  have  partly  filled  up 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  Osbert  before  1228  and  the 
CQOsecratioii  of  Clement  in  1233,  for  this  ceremony  took  place 
in  England  five  years  before  Clement  had  entered  his  See. 
Mr  Chalmers  has  set  down  Chancellor  "  Wm.  de  Bosco"  as 
having  *' died  in  1231,"  in  what  he  calls  '^a  more  precise 
ficricsof  the  Chancellors  of  Scotland,  than  is  any  where  else  to 
he  found/'  Caledonia,  Vol.  I.  p.  712.  The  very  learned  and 
accurate  Author  has,  no  doubt,  the  voucher  for  this  statement, 
though  he  has  not  favoured  us  with  it.  He  has  omitted  Ni- 
colas de  Balmyle,  whom  Keith,  on  the  authority  of  the  Char- 
tularj  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrews,  sets  down  as  **  Chancel- 
hr  of  Scotland  at  Candlemas  1301,"  and  who,  in  1307,  was 
comecrated  Bishop  of  Dunblane.  Catalogue,  p.  102.  As  the 
property  of  Cambuskenneth,  and  its  spiritual  patronage,  partly 
laj  10  the  diocese  of  Dunblane,  and  as  that  religious  institu- 
tion, originating  from  James  III,  the  Chapel  Royal,  was,  while 
in  Stirling  Castle,  united  to  this  bishoprick ;  we  take  the  liberty 
of  lobjoiniog  a  few  notices  of  it,  some  of  v/hicli  had  escaped 
even  the  industrious  Keith,  and  all  of  which,  as  far  as  has 
been  po»sible,  are  tried  by  the  probabilities  of  chronology. 
&e  Note  X,  by  Editor.) 
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gociate  a  treaty  concerning  tb€;  ransom  of' 
James  I,  who  had  long  been  detained  n  cap- 
tive in  that  kingdom,  and  in  whose  liberty 
the  negociation  terminated.* 

Henry,  abbot  ot  Cambuskennetli,  after  hav-* 
ing  given  proofs  of  his  political  abilities  in  an 
embassy  to  England,  was,  in  1493,  raised  to 
the  office  of  higli  treasurer  of  Scotland,  which 
he  held  only  a  short  time- f  The  cause  of  his 
removal  from  it  is  not  known;,  but  a  dis^ 
charge,  under  the  great  seal,  of  his  intro- 
missions while  in  that  office^  is  insertecl  in 
the  chartulary  of  his  abbey,  under  the  title 
of  ^  Acquitancia  Henrici  abbatis  de  Cambus^ 
kermeiliy  de  officio  thesaurarii^  viceHmo  sex^ 
to  die  mensis  Augusti  1495/  He  died  in 
1502,  having  held  the  abbotship  above  thirty 
years* 

He  was  succeeded  by  David  Amot  for- 
merly archdeacon   of  Lothian;:]:    who,   aC- 


*  Crawi?ord's  lives  of  State  Officers.  +  Ibbbt. 

X  The  See  of  St  Andrew's,  besides  the  great  district  of 
Fife,  comprehended  tlie  Merse,  the  three  Lothians,  and  part 
of  Stirlingshire*  So  large  a  diocese  being  too  heavy  for  the 
inspection  of  the  bishop  alone,  he  found  it  necessary  to  have 
an  ecclesiastic  under  him,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  part^ 
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ter  having  been  six  years  at  the  head  of 
the  abbey,  was,  in  1509,  preferred  to 
the  bishoprick  of  Galloway,  to  which  the 


upon  the  south  of  Forth,  and  was  called  the  archdeacon  of 
Lothian.  For  the  same  reason,  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  em- 
ployed a  clergyman  in  the  southern  parts  of  his  extensive 
dliKese,  who  was  called  the  archdeacon  of  Teviotdale.  (The 
parsonage  o(^  Curie  in  Mid-Lothian  was,  from  an  early  epoch, 
the  appropriate  benefice  of  the  a  rchdeacon  of  LoUiian,  and 
cootioued  so  till  the  Reformation.  Killeith  was  the  more  an- 
cient name  of  this  parish,  and  Is  used  in  the  Ragman-Roll. 
Chahncrs's  Caledonia,  Vol.  II,  p.  795-  In  1633,  that  part  of 
the  episcopate  of  St  Andrews  which  lay  south  of  the  Forth, 
comprehending  Berwickshire,  the  constabulary  of  Hadding- 
ton, the  baiiery  of  Lauderdale,  Mid  and  West  Lothians,  and 
nearly  the  east  half  of  Stirlingshire,  were,  by  Charles  I, 
erected  into  the  See  of  Edinburgh.  The  ministers  of  the 
chvirches  of  Holyroodhouse,  Liberton,  Tranent,  Stirling,  Fal- 
kirk, linttthgow,  Dalkeith,  Haddington  and  Dunbar,  with 
the  prffldpal  ministers  of  the  churches  of  the  Gray  Friars  and 
College,  and  the  principal  minister  of  the  "  south-eajst*'^ 
church  of  Edinburgh,  were  appointed  the  Prebends  of  a 
chapter,  of  which  the  minister  of  St  Giles,  now  made  the 
Cathedral,  was  the  Dean.  Charter  of  Erection  in  Keith's 
Catalogue,  pp.  28 — 37*  The  precise  boundaries  of  the  diiFer- 
cDt  aee»  to  which  Stirlingshire  was  attached,  are  ascertainable 
bj  a  reference  to  the  present  parochial  divisions.  The  fol- 
lowing short  statement  may  be  not  unacceptable: — Balder- 
nock,  Balfron,  '*  Buchanan  at  Inchcallioch,"  Campsie,  Dry- 
men,  Fintry,  Killearn,  East  Kiipatrick,  •'  Kilsyth,  or  Monye- 
bargb,"  Stratliblean,  were  in  the  See  of  Glasgow;  Alva  in 
iWof  Dunkeld;  Kippen,  Lecropt,  Logic,  in  Dunblane;  and 
a'l  tJic  rest  in  Edinburgh  latterly,  and  formerly  in  St.  An- 
<lrcw$.    Keith's  table  in  Catalogue,  pp.  182^229.    Editor.) 
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deaiiry  of  the  chapel-royal  of  ^Stirling  was 
annexed.* 

The  next  abbot  was  Patrick  Panther  or 
Panter,  who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  scholars  of  that  age,  as  well  as 
an  able  statesman ;  he  was  secretary  to  James 
IV,  who  also  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a 
privy  counsellor.  To  his  pen  the  Latin  epis- 
tles of  that  monarch  were  indebted  for  that 
purity  and  elegance  of  style  which  distin- 
guished them  from  the  barbarous  composi- 
tions of  the  foreign  princes  with  whom  he 
corresponded.  He  was  also  appointed  pre- 
ceptor to  the  King*s  natural  son,  Alexander 
Stewart,  afterwards  archbishop  of  St  And- 
rew's, whose  uncommon  progress  in  litera- 
ture is  so  much  celebrated  by  Erasmus,  under 
whose  tuition  he  sometime  was.    In  the  mi- 


*  Spotiswood*8  Religious  Houses,  p.  288.  (In  1621,  the 
Scottish  parliament  annexed  the  deanry  of  the  Chapel  Royal  to 
the  See  of  Dunblane,  which,  except  from  16S8  to  1662,  enjoy- 
ed it  till  the  Revolution.  The  poverty  of  this  episcopate,  chiefly 
from  the  dilapidations  of  its  lands  at  the  Reforniation  by  Wil- 
liam Chisholme  the  first,  a  bishop  who  was  hostile  to  the 
change,  had  rendered  some  assistance  necessary.  In  1617, 
the  legislature  had  augmented  the  benefice,  by  adding  to 
it  the  Abbacy  of  Crosraguel  and  the  Priory  of  Monymusk. 
Forbes  on  Church-lands  and  Tithes,  p.  78.  Spotiswood*8  Ue- 
ligious  Houses,  pp.  238,  253.  Editor.) 
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nority  of  James  V,  Panther  was  thrown  into 
prison,  upon  suspicion  of  having  been  con- 
cerned in  treasonable  designs  against  the 
Duke  of  Albany,*  then  Regent;  but  no 
proof  of  his  guilt  appearing,  he  w^as  in  a 
short  time  released,  and  pitched  upon,  to- 
gether with  the  famous  Gavin  Douglas 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  sundry  other  persons 
of  eminence,  to  accompany  the  Duke  Into 
France;  whither  he  went  in  1516,  in  order 
to  renew  the  ancient  league  betwixt  that 
kingdom  and  Scotland;  He  was  now  leil 
Charge  dcs  Affaires'  at  the  French  court, 
where  he  died,  in  1519^  According  to  Demp^ 
ster,  he  wrote  a  book,  intitled  "  Politicce  Olh- 
xenMifione^,"  .dedicated  to  James  IV,  for.  whose 
use  k  was  chiefly  designed.    It  is  now  lostf 

To  Panther  succeeded  Alexander  MilU 
who  had  formerly  been  a  Canon  of  Dun^ 
keld.  j:  He  was  employed  in  sundry  negocia^ 
tions  with  England  by  James  V;  and,  when 


*  (ScK,  already  mentioned,  of  the  attainted  Duke  Qf  Al- 
bany, younger  brother  of  James  IIJ..    Jpdiior.) 

\  Mackxnzib  in  Bishop  Leslie,   Crawford't  State  Officers^ 

t  (Hb  had  also  been  prebend  of  Moni6eth,    Sir  Jamea 
Dalrymplc's  CollectionS|  p.  SM.    BdUor.) 
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that  monarch  erected  the  Court  of  Session  in 
1532,  Mill,  on  account  of  his  great  knowledge 
of  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  was  pitched  upon 
to  be  the  first  President,  •  He  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Bishops  of  Dunkeld,  which  is  said  to 
be  still  extant  in  manuscript;^  he  died  in 
1542.t 

Davib  Panther,  said  to  have  been  a  nephew 
or  some  other  near  relation  of  the  above 
Patrick,  was  commendator  of  this  abbej,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  V,  and 
the  minority  of  Queen  Mary.  His  first  office 
in  the  church  was  that  of  vicar  of  Carstairs 
near  Lanark;  he  was  afterwards  prior  of  St 
Mary's  Isle  in  Galloway;  next,  commendator 
of  Cambuskenneth;  and,  last  of  all,  he  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Ross  in  1552,  He  was 
an  accomplished  scholar,  and  admirably  skil- 
led in  the  Latin  language.  As  he  had  been 
assisting  to  his  fi'iiend,  Patrick  Panther,  in 
penning  the  letters  of  James  IV,  so  it  is  pro- 


♦  (It  is  extant.  There  is  a  copy  in  Advocates'  Librry, 
and  a  transcript  in  the  library  of  Dunkeld,  with  an  Englisli 
translation  by  the  late  Rer.  Dr  Bisset  minister  of  Logierait. 
Statistical  Account  of  Dunkeld.    Ecliton) 

t  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Bishops,  f*  46. 
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bable  tliat  those  of  James  V  were  indebted 
to  him  for  their  elegance  and  purity;  for  he 
was  principal  secretary  of  state,  and  a  privy 
counsellor,  in  the  latter  end  of  that  King's 
reign,  and  continued  to  hold  both  offices  in 
the  infancy  of  Queen  Mary.  He  was  much 
employed  in  foreign  negociations;  and  the 
ability  and  success  with  which  he  managed 
those  public  transactions,  gained  him  great 
esteem  at  court.  He  died  of  a  lingering  ill- 
ness in  the  town  of  Stirling  in  1558.  He  had 
been  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  reformation.* 

Much  civil  as  well  as  isacred  business  was 
transacted  in  religious  houses.  In  1308,  Sir 
Niel  Campbell,  Sir  Gilbert  Hay,  with  other 
barons,  having  met  at  Cambuskenneth,  en- 
tered into  an  association  to  defend  the  liberty 
of  their  country,  and  the  title  of  Robert  Bruce 
to  the  crown,  against  all  enemies  of  whatever 
nation;  to  which  they  not  only  affixed  their 
subscriptions  and  seals,  but  swore  upon  the 
sreat  altar. 


«5 


The  Scottish  Kings  transacted  business  al- 


♦  Keith's  Catalogue,  pp.  113 — 4. 
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most  as  often  in  monasteries  as  in  palaces. 
Many  charters  are  still  extant,  which  were 
granted  by  different  sovereigns  at  Camba»- 
kenneth.  It  was  also  the  place  of  meeting 
of  sundry  conventions  of  parliaments.* 

In  1326,  the  whole  clergy,  earls,  and  ba- 
rons, with  a  great  number  of  an  inferior  rank, 
having  convened  in  the  abbey,  swore  fealtj 
to  David  Bruce,  as  heir  apparent  to  the  crown, 
in  presence  of  Robert  his  father;  as  also  to 
Robert  Stewart,  grandson  of  the  King,  a^  the 
next  heir,  in  the  event  of  David's  death  with" 
out  issue.  A  marriage  was,  at  the  same  tim 
solemnized  between  Andrew  Murray  of  Both- 
well,  and  Christian  Bruce,  sister  of  King 
Robert  t 

At  that  meeting  too,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  King  on  the  one 


*  (From  writs  examined  by  Mr  Chalmers,  it  appears,  that 
Edward  I  was  at  *'  Carobuskenneth"  on  the  1st  of  November 
1303,  and  5th  of  March  1304;  at  "Stryvelyn"  on  the  1st  of 
May  and  29th  of  July ;  at  "  Boghkener"  (Bothkener)  on  the 
13th  of  August.  In  1301,  he  had  been  at  <'  Manewell"  (Manuel) 
on  the  24th  of  October,  having  been  at  "  Donypas"  on  the 
14th,  and  returnii»g  thither  on  the  29th.  Caledonia.  Vol,  1. 
pp.  670  and  667.    Editor.) 

f  FoRDUN,  lib.  13.  cap.  12. 
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part,  and  the  earls,  barons,  freeholders,  and 
communities  of  boroughs  on  the  other,  where- 
by the  King  obtained  a  grant,  during  his  life, 
of  the  tenth  penny  of  all  the  revenues  be- 
longing to  laymen  in  the  kingdom,  both 
within  and  without  the  boroughs,* 

It  hath  been  observed,  that  this  is  the  first 
parhament  in  which  burgesses  are  mentioned 
as  having  a  seat.^  Under  the  feudal  govern- 
ments, that  order  of  men  had  long  been  deem- 
ed of  too  mean  a  rank  to  be  allowed  a  place 
ia  the  national  councils.  In  England,  how- 
ever, they  had  formed  a  part  of  the  legislative 
power,  near  half  a  century  before  the  reign  of 
Robert  Bruce. t  It  is  not,  indeed,  certain, 
whether  as  yet  they  were  considered  as  a 
constituent  part  of  the  legislature  in  Scotland, 
or  only  permitted  to  vote  in  what  immediate- 
ly concerned  themselves,  no  express  mention 
being  made  of  the  three  estates  till  the  next 
reign.     Although  they  were  not,  however,  in 


*  Abercromby. 


t  Hume  8  History  of  England,  (The  house  of  commons, 
as  constituting  a  separate  branch  of  the  great  national  council 
of  the  English  monarchs,  was  formed  in  V295.  There  never 
»a  an\:  such  division  of  the  Scottisli  parliament.     Editor.) 
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the  rciijn  of  Robert,  allowed  a  constant  seat 
in  the  national  council;  yet  the  principles  of 
both  policy  and  equity  suggested  to  that  sage 
monarch,  that,  when  they  were  to  be  taxed 
for  the  support  of  government,  they  should 
be  called  to  give  their  consent,  by  being  re- 
presented in  that  diet  at  least  of  parliament 
which  taxed  them. 

During  the  wars  with  England,  in  the 
reign  of  David'  Bruce,  the  monastery  was 
pillaged  of  all  its  most  valuable  furniture. 
The  books,  vestments,  cups,  and  ornaments 
of  the  altar,  were  carried  off.  In  order  to 
the  reparation  of  that  loss,  William  Delan- 
del,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  made  a  grant 
to  the  community  of  the  vicarage  of  Clack- 
mannan.* 


•  CiiAUTULARY.  (In  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish 
of  SmalHiolme,  there  is  a  general  remark  on  tl»e  sacred  regard 
paid  to  monasteries  in  preference  to  cathedrals,  during  the 
papal  period.  To  this  remark  we  meet  with  several  excep- 
tions. In  the  reign  of  llobert  II,  1383,  when  Richard  II 
invaded  Scotland  with  a  numerous  army,  Melrose,  Dryburgh 
and  Newbottle,  were  given  to  the  flames;  and  then  Edmburgh, 
with  her  churches,  and  Stirling,  with  her  adjoining  abbey, 
shared  the  same  fate.  Frois.art  II.  f.  180.  as  quoted  by  Mr 
Pinkerton.  History  of  Scotland,  Vol.  I.  p-  32.  An  act  o^ 
parliament  of  James  I  declares,  that  »  because  the  priory  of 
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In  1559,  the  monastery  was  spoiled,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  fabric  cast  down  by  the  re- 
formers, who,  liowever  laudable  their  in- 
tentions were,  proceeded,  in  several  instan- 
ces, to  the  execution  of  them  in  a  tumultuary 
manner.  Several  of  the  monks  embraced 
the  reformation;  and,  on  that  account,  had 
their  portions  withdrawn  by  the  Queen-re.- 
gent.* 

Monasteries  were  places  of  such  general  re- 
sort, that  they  were  often  the  stage  of  mercan- 
tile as  well  as  sacred  transactions.  The  great 
concourse  of  people  that  usually  assembled 


CoWnghaiD  haa  been  sereral  times  burnt  and  destroyed  by 
the  Eogtish,  it  is  ordained  and  enjoined  by  our  Lord  the  King 
to  Wiiliam  Drake  English  Monk  of  Durham  (who  had  appear- 
cd  before  the  King  and  Parh'ament  at  Perth  HS^,  for  ihe  pri- 
ory of  Coldingham),  that  he  cause  repair  tlie  said  priory,  and 
duly  perform  divine  service  there  according  to  bis  abilities  and 
revenuef^"  Translation  of  Latin  copy  published  by  Bishop 
NicoUoOi  firom  the  original,  under  seal,  and  lodged  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham.  Scottish  His- 
torical Library,  Appendix,  No.  VIIL  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I1I|  Richard  Drayton  and  others  robbed,  by  open 
force,  tbe  Abbey  of  St  Edmund's  Bury,  to  the  amount  of 
above  16,00(V,  carrying  off  ten  royal  charters,  twelve  papal 
bulls,  diree  golden  and  four  silver  chalices,  twelve  bibulas, 
tvtnty  psalters,  twenty  missals,  &c*  Britten's  Architectural 
Anti4*iities  of  Great  Britain,  article  St  Edmui^'s  Bury. 
LlUw.) 

*  Spotiswood.    Knox . 
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around  religious  houses  upon  holy,  days^  re- 
quired provisions  for  their  refreshment.  This 
•suggested  the  idea  of  a  gainful  trade  to  traf- 
fickers, who  repaired  tliither,  not  only  with 

victuals  and  drink,  but  different  other  articles 

# 

of  merchandise,  which  tliey  disposed  of  a^ 
mongst  the  crowd*  This  was  the  origin  of 
fiiirs.  Htnceferiay  which  originally  signified 
*^  festival,'*  came  also  to  signify  "  fair;*'  and 
the  old  fairs  have  generally  their  name  fi*om 
some  popish  saint,  near  whose  festival  they 
were  held.  In  15^,  a  boat  on  its  return  to 
Stirling  from  one  of  those  solemnities  at 
Cambuskenneth,  being  over-loaden,  sank  in 
the  river.  Fifty  persons  of  distinction,  be- 
sides many  others,  were  drowned^* 

David  Panther  was  the  last  ecclesias- 
tic who  possessed  the  lucrative  abbotship 
of  Cambuskenneth.  During  the  commotions 
which  accompanied  thfe  reformation,  church- 
benefices  were  ofteij  seized  upon  by  those  in 
power,  without  any  lawful  authority*  John, 
Earl  of  Marr,  afi;erwards  Regent,  had  the  dis- 
posal of  the  revenues  of  Cambuskenneth. 
He  had,  during  the  reign  of  James  V,  been 


•  MacKekzib's  Lives,  VoL  II.  p.  578. 
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i^pointed  Cammendatar  of  IiickinalK>me.  Af- 
ter the  reformation  hud  taken  place,  one  of 
his  nephews,  Adam  Erskine,  was  Commcnr 
dator  q£  CamhuskennetKi 

In  15629  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  Queen 
Mary)  and  the  privy  council,  an  account  was 
taken  cf  all  the  revenues  belonging  to  cathe- 
drals,  abbeys^  priories,  and  other  religious 
houses,  that  stipends  might  be  modified  to 
the  reformed  clergy,  who  were  to.  have  a  third 
of  the  benefices.  According  to  that  account, 
the  revenues  of  Cambuskenneth  were,,  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  thirteen  sliiJlings, 
four  pence  half-penny,  Scots  moneys  eleven 
chalders„  eleven  bolls,  two  firlots.  of  wheat; 
twenty-eight  chalders,  twelve  bolls,  three  fir- 
lots,  three  pecks,  two  lippies  of  bear;  thirty- 
one  chalders,  six  bolls,  three  firlots,  three 
pecks^  two  lippies  of  n^eal;  nineteen  chalders, 
fifteen  bolls^  three  firlots,.  three  pecks,  two 
lippies  of  oats..  In  whole,  ninety-one  chal- 
ders, fifleea  bolls>  one  firlot,  two  pecks,  two 
hppies** 

*  Appendix  to  Keith's  Church  Historj.  (Keith  confesses. 
thai  he  was  unable  to  read  the  exact  sums  m  tlie  manuscripts 
be  eomulted.  History,  Appendix,  to  Book  III,  p.  182.  Eiitar^ 
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No  mention  is  made  of  the  numerous 
casualties.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
whole  revenue,  once  pertaining  to  the  house, 
is  contained  in  this  account.  Great  dilapi- 
dations had  been  made  upon  benefices,  not 
only  by  powerfid  laymen,  who  had  seized 
upon  portions  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  dur- 
ing the  commotions  of  those  times;  but  also 
by  the  popish  clergy,  who,  in  the  view  of  a 
change  of  religion,  had  disposed  of  parts  of 
the  revenue. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  reformed 
religion,  James  VI,  considering  himself  the 
proprietor  of  the  churoh-lands,  erected  several 
abbacies  and  priories  info  temporal  lordships, 
in  behalf  of  men  of  interest,  or  in  high  fav- 
our, who  thus  came  to  have  the  same  title  to 
those  lands  as  the  religious  houses  had  for- 
merly. As,  however,  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  had  suffered  greatly  from  those  erec- 
tions, the  temporalities  of  all  church-bene- 
fices were,  by  act  of  parliament  in  1587, 
annexed  to  it.  James  still  continued,  not- 
withstanding, to  make  new  erections;  but  in 
1592,  they  were,  by  parliament,  declared 
null,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  had  been 
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made  in  favour  of  the  ennobled  members  of 
diis  body.  After  the  accession  of  that  mo- 
narch to  the  crown  of  England,  the  tempor- 
ality of  Cambuskenneth,  together  with  those 
of  the  abbey  of  Dryburgh,  and  the  priory  of 
Inchmahome,  was  conferred  on  John  Earl  of 
Marr,  son  and  representative  of  the  late  Re- 
gent of  that  tide;  to  the  end  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  grant,  **  he  might  be  in  a  better 
condition  to  provide  for  bis  youhger  sons,  by 
Lady  Mary  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  and  a  relation  of  his  Majesty/** 
Hie  barony  of  Cambuskenneth,  in  which 
the  monastery  stood,  was  settled,  by  the 
Earl,  upon  Alexander  Erskine  of  Alva, 
his  brother,  whose  posterity  continued  in 
possession  of  it  till  the  year  1709,  when  it 


•  Ceawford's  Offiocrs  of  State.  (The  charter  is  dated 
Greenwich,  10th  June,  1610.  The  following  is  a  short  extract, 
foithiiilly  translated.  It  contains  what  antiquaries  have  regard- 
ed as  extraordinary,  if  not  unique*  '*  It  is  decerned  and  declar- 
ed  that  all  the  lands  Ac,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  pri- 
oiy  of  Inchemachame  and  to  the  abbeys  of  Dryburgh  and 
Cambuskenneth,  are  by  us  disponed  to  the  said  Earl  of  Marr, 
to  his  heirs  male  heritably,  and  assigns.  Besides,  we  create 
and  constitute  the  said  John  Earl  of  Marr,  and  his  heirs  male, 
assigns  and  successors  in  the  said  lands  and  barony  of  Car- 
drcws,  free  lords  and  barons  of  the  same."  Register  of  the  Great 
Seal,  XLV,  262.   Editor.) 
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was  purchased  by  the  town-council  of  Stir- 
ling for  the  benefit  of  Cowan's  hospital,  to 
which  it  still  belongs. 

The  fabric  of  the  abbey  was  once  large 
and  extensive;  but  nothing  of  it  now  exists, 
except  a  few  broken  walls,  and  a  tower, 
which  was  the  belfry.  Some  remains  of  the 
garden  are  to  be  seen ;  and  the  burial-place, 
where  James  III,  and  Queen,  are  interred 
There  is  no  vestige  of  the  church.  Tradition 
reports  that  one  of  the  bella  waa  for  some 
time  in  the  town  of  Stirling,  but  that  the 
finest  was  lost  in  its  passage  across  the  river. 

There  were  belonging  to  this  Abbey,  the 
lands  of  Cambuskenneth;  Colling;*  Ban- 
death;  Carsie;  Tillibody ;  Rendinch;  the  lands 
of  Kettlestone,  with  mills;  lands  upon  the 
Forth,  between  Pullemilnf  and  the  road 
leading  down  to  the  ships;  tofls  at  Stirling, 
Perth,   Linlithgow,   Haddington,  and  Ren- 


*  These  appear  to  be  the  lands  ia  the  parish  of  St  Ninians 
now  called  Collie  or  Cowie,  upon  the  borders  of  which,  at 
Trosk,  the  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth  had  a  country  house. 

\  Supposed  to  be  that  now  called  the  Borough-mill,  near 
Stirling.    (Pooltnill  seems  to  be  the  orthography.    Editor.) 
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£rew;  forty  acres,  with  a  toft  and  mill  in 
ClackmaHnan;  lands  at  Kinclaven;  lands  at 
Kincardine;  half  a  carrucatet  with  a  tofl  at 
Crail;  half  a  carrucate»  with  a  meadow  at 
Balcormack;  a  carrucate  at  Binning;  a  car- 
rucate  in  Kirkintilloch;  two  ox-gangs  in 
Danipace;  part  of  the  lands  of  Menstrie; 
lands  at  Iqnerkeithen,  Doneglin/and  Ayrj 
Fintilloch  in  Strathem;  of  Cambusbarron; 
Maldar,  near  Touch;  lands,  with  mills^  at 
Amgask;^  the  land»  of  Loching.f 

The  Churches,  with  their  tithes  and  perti- 
nents, belongitig  to  Cambuskenneth,  were 
Clackmannan^  with  its  chapels;  Kinkleven,J 
Vithall  its  pertinents;  Tullicultrie;  Kincar- 
dine; Glcnleafe;  Egglis,  afterwards  called 
Kirktown,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of 
St  Ninian*s,§  with  its  chapels  of  Larbert  and 


♦  (Hero's  Portion.    Editor.) 

tTRSSs  were  probably  the  lands  of  Greenyards,  which  are 
caUed  the  Lochens. 

t  (Probably  Cean  "  Head/*  Cil  "  Religious  House,"  and 
Avom  •*  River;**  an  etymology  corresponding  to  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  place.    Editor. 

f  (Ske  Note  O,  by  Editor.) 
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Dunipace,  and  all  its  other  chapels,  and  ora- 
tories;  Alveth,  (Alva);  Kirkintilloch;  Tilli- 
body,  with  its  chapels  at  Alloa;  Fortiviote; 
Kilmaronoch;  Kinnoul;  Lecroch,  (probably 
Leckrop);  Arngask.* 

The  patronage,  likewise,  of  many  of  these 
churches  belonged  to  the  abbey.  When  a 
church  was  granted  to  a  monastery,  the  com- 
munity drew  all  the  tithes  and  other  emolu- 
ments, and  appointed  a  vicar  to  serve  the 
cure,  who  had  an  allowance  out  of  the  small 
tithes.  Frequently,  no  vicar  was  appointed, 
and  many  such  churches  were  left  destitute  of 
the  means  of  social  worship,  f 


♦  (Our  Author  adds  "  Kippen;"  which,  however,  for  the 
following,  as  we  trust,  incontrovertible  reason,  we  have  ven- 
tured to  strike  out  of  the  text.  This  parish  church  is,  by  the 
Bishops  of  Glasgow  and  Dunkeld,  met,  with  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries,  at  Perth,  on  the  16th  of  June  12SS,  and  acting 
in  name  and  by  authority  of  the  Pope,  erected  into  a  perpetu- 
al canonry  in  the  church  of  Dunblane.  The  patronage  is,  by 
tlie  foresaid  Bishops,  declared  to  be  vested  in  the  founder  and 
heirs,  the  Earls  of  Menteith.  See  copy  of  Instrument  to  that 
effect  published  in  Priory  of  Inchmahome,  p.  115.  Mr  Nim- 
mo,  indeed,  elsewhere  states  the  fact  of  Kippen's  belonging  to 
that  cathedral.   See  Section  XXI.    Editor.) 

t  (The  Author  of  "  Caledonia**  is  of  opinion  that  the  num- 
ber of  parishes  in  Scotland  was  anciently  double  what  it  is 
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Certain  privileges  and  casualties  belong-- 
edto  Cambuskenneth;  fishing  with  one  net 
in  the  river  Forth  between  Cambuskenneth 
and  Polmaise;  the  fishings  of  Karsie  and 
TiUibody;  fishing  with  one  net  in  the  river 
Clyde  near  Renfrew;  one  aalt^pan  with  the 
necessary  quantity  of  land  about  it;  the  half 
of  the  dkins  and  tallow  of  the  beasts  slain  for 
the  King^s  use  at  Stirling;  the  tenth  of  all 
sums  paid  for  obtaining  decreets  in  the  courts 
of  Stiriing  and  Calantyr;  the  kane  or  custom 
of  one  ship;  the  tenth  of  the  King's  feu-do- 


myv.  la  tbe  General  Assembly  of  her  Church  1581^  the  numi 
ber  of  places  of  worship  thea  waa  reckoned  924;  and  it  was 
proposed  to  reduce  them,  by  the  union  of  small  parishes,  to 
eoa  Vol.  II»  p.  90.  Mr  Chalmors  quotes  Melville's  Tfi».  ia 
bis  library^  and  extracts  from  Acts  of  Assembly  of  th^t  d^itew 
The  ParliaiQenti  indeed,  of  1567»  reflecting  upon  the  abuse  of 
patfoo^e  under  the  papal  regimen,  in  neglecting,  for  tho  sako 
of  appropriating  the  teipporalities  of  benefices,  to  provide  spi« 
ntaal  comfort  to  the  souls,  enacted  a  law,  vrhich  still  ret^ain^ 
ia  force,  that  patrons  should  present  within  six  months  after  a 
'^v^cttniy,**  failii^  which  it  becaiqe  ^omipetent  to  the  *'  Sfitfer^ 
vdadttUr  or  others  having  commission  to  that  effect  from  the 
church,  to  present.  This  power  is  now  vested  in  certain  ec- 
clesiastical courts  of  commission,  called  "  The  PresbyteriesJ' 
Acts  of  P^rli^ment  by  Murray  of  Glendook^  p.  18^-  This 
controul  over  the  ancient  civil  and  hereditary  right  of  patro- 
nage is  one  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the 
faodamenttl  prmciple  of  the  Reforpiatioi^  that  the  dvil  legis- 
lature is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  paramount  power  in  the  com* 
muaity.   BMon) 
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ties  of  the  Lordship  of  Stirling;  forty  shil- 
lings yearly  out  of  the  customs  of  Perth;  a 
common  pasturage  in  Pethcorthing;  a  merk 
of  silver  out  of  the  revenues  of  Crail;  pastu- 
rage of  five  hundred  sheep  and  twenty  cows 
at  Binning;  the  privilege  of  grazing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cows  at  Borland,  near  Kin- 
cardine; the  tenth  of  the  feu-duties  of  Both- 
kennar,  amounting  to  six  chalders  of  grain, 
and  eight  pounds  five  pence  Scots  yearly;  an 
additional  chakler  of  victual  out  of  Bothken- 
nar,  by  a  grant  of  Sir  William  More;  a  pen- 
sion of  a  hundred  shillings  out  of  the  church 
of  Blare;  forty  shillings  out  of  the  King's  re- 
venues of  Airth,  besides  the  tenth  of  the 
fues;  ten  pounds  out  of  the  revenues  of 
Plean;  forty  shillings  out  of  the  revenues 
of  Stirling;  twenty  cudemi  of  cheeses  of 
the  revenue  of  Stirling;  certain  privileges 
in  Torwood;  the  oblations  presented  to  the 
church  of  the  monastery,  without  any  deduc- 
tion whatever. 

It  is  not  a  new  observation,  that  the  lands 
formerly  belonging  to  religious  houses  are 
generally  fertile.  It  is  a  mistake,  however, 
to  ascribe  this  to  tlie  designing  sagacity  of 
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the  clergy,  as  leading  them  to  fix  upon  the 
best  spots;  for  they  seldom  had  the  chasing 
of  the  lands  conferred  upon  them.  The  do- 
nors gave  such  parts  of  their  estates  as  they 
judged  proper;  and  many  of  those  lands  are 
situated  in  soils,  far  from  being  naturally  fer- 
tile. It  hence  appears,  that  their  fertility 
arose,  not  from  any  superior  quality  of  soit, 
but  from  industry  and  cultivation.  Tlie 
monks  were  skilled  in  agriculture;  arid  well 
knew  how  to  turn  the  donations  made  them 
to  the  best  advantage.  Meliorations  were 
carried  on  at  the  expence  of  the  community; 
and,  at  times,  the  more  robust  members  shar- 
ed the  toils  of  agriculture  with  their  servants. 
Useful  manual  labour  commonly  filled  lip  the 
intervals  of  contemplation  and  devotion;  nor 
had  they  at  first  degenerated  into  those  vices 
by  which  they  were  so  shamefully  distiiv 
guished  in  the  ages  immediately  preceding 
the  reformation.  Many  lauds  of  the  regular 
clergy  wear  the  marks  of  industry  to  this  day, 
being  generally  well  laid  down,  luid  free  of 
stones.  These  had  been  carefully  gathered, 
and  are  often  to  be  seen  in  heaps  around 
them.  The  monastery  of  Cambuskennetli 
had  a  strong  agricultural  encitement;  whichi, 
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in  all  probability,  extended  to  the  other  reli- 
gious communities.  Such  lands  as  they  ren- 
dered arable  at  their  own  expence,  were  ex- 
empted from  paying  tithes  to  any  cathedral, 
or  to  any  parochial  church. 

Add  to  this,  that  churcli-Iands  were  gener- 
ally let,  at  moderate  rents,  to  tenants  who 
were  seldom  ejected  when  their  leases  had 
expired.  Meeting  with  so  great  encourage- 
ment, and,  moreover,  being  exempted  from 
military  services,  and  other  burdens  to  which 
the  tenants  of  laymen  were  subjected,  they 
applied  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  farms 
of  which  they  considered  themselves  as,  in 
some  degree,  the  proprietors. 

Several  abbots  over  Scotland  complied 
with  the  reformed  religion,  and  kept  pos- 
session of  their  revenues.  Nor  were  such 
of  them  as  did  not  conform  ejected.  Each 
continued  to  enjoy  a  part  of  his  benefice  dur- 
ing life  unless  he  had  incurred  a  forfeiture  by 
misdemeanor.  At  the  death,  or  the  forfeiture 
of  an  abbot,  his  possessions  were,  generally, 
either  bestowed  in  pensions  upon  court  fa- 
vourites, or  erected  into  temporal  lordships. 
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The  private  monks,  also,  had  an  allotment 
during  life;  but  it  was  often  so  ill  paid,  that 
many  of  them  were  reduced  to  extreme  want 


THS'%il7NN£RY    OF   EMANUEL    OR    MANUEL 

was  situated  in  the  south-^ast  border  of  Stir- 
lingshire, upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Avon,  a 
mile  above  Linlithgow  bridge.  The  walls  of 
the  chapel,  which  are  of  hewn  stone,  are 
still  to  be  seen;  as  also  the  burial  place,  part 
of  which  is  washed  away  by  the  river.*  It 
was  founded  by  Malcolm  IV,  surnamed  the 
Maiden^  in  1156,  and  consecrated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  It  was  possessed  by  nuns  of 
the  Bemardine  or  Cistertian  order,  who  oc^ 
cupied  thirteen  convents  in  Scotland,  f  Be- 
sides the  endowments  bestowed  by  the  roy- 
al founder,  it  received  considerable  donations 


^  (Mft  Adam  ds  Cahdonnel  has  represented  the  church  of 
Manuel  as  it  was  in  1739,  when  the  eastern  gabel  stood,  hav* 
iDg  a  high  triple  arched  window,  occupying  the  wall  from  side 
to  side,  and  the  south  wall,  having  a  central  door,  and  ano- 
ther close  to  the  eastern  gabel,  and  three  windows  above,  was 
nearly  entire.  He  has  given  another  view  shewing  the  state 
of  the  aaine  bwlding  in  17S9,  when  only  the  western  gabel  re- 
mained. Pictaresqufi  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  Vol.  IL  EdUor.) 

t  (S£E  Note  P,  by  Editor ) 
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from  others,  at  different  times.  King  Wil- 
liam, Malcolm's  successor,  made  a  grant  of 
a  tenth  of  all  his  revenues  in  the  shire  and 
borough  of  Linlithgow,  both  money  and 
victual.  Alexander  II  made  a  donation  of  the 
mills  of  Linlithgow,  with  all  their  sequels 
and  pertinents;  and  Roger  de  Avenel  be- 
stowed upon  the  holy  sisters  a  chalder  of 
wheat,  to  be  paid  by  him  and  his  heirs,  out 
of  his  bams  of  Abcrcorn,  at  Christmas,  yearly. 
Tlie  Prioress,  Christina,  swore  fealty  to  Edward 
I,  July  4,  1292;*  as  did  her  successor,  Alice, 
at  Linlithgow,  in  1296.f  Tlie  nunnery  had 
possessions  in  the  shires  of  Edinburgh  and 
Ayr,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Linlithgow  and 
Stirling,  as  appears  by  an  order  of  Edward, 
to  the  sheriffs  of  these  shires,  to  reinstate 
the  Prioress  in  possession  of  her  lands,  with- 
in their  several  jurisdictions,  in  consequence 
of  her  having  sworn  fealty  to  him.  When 
the  list  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  was  drawn 
up  in  1562,  those  of  Manuel  amounted  to 


♦  Rhymer*6  Fcedera,  torn.  2.  p.  572. 

f  (Prynne's  History,  Ragman-Roll,  p.  653.  *^  Alice  Prio^ 
rrsse  de  Manuel  e  le  Covent  de  mesme  le  lieu.**  From  a  writ  by 
Edward,  It  appears,  that  he  waa  at  "  Manewell"  on  the  2Uh 
of  October  1301.   Caledonia,  Vol.  I.  p.  667.    EdUor.) 
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fifty  two  pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  eight 
pence  Scots;  three  chalders  of  bear,  seven 
chalders  of  meal,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
salmon.^  It  was  given,  after  the  reformation, 
to  the  family  of  Callander.  Nearly  opposite 
to  this  nunnery,  beyond  the  river,  in  Lin- 
lithgowshire, a  battle  was  fought,  during 
the  minority  of  James  V,  between  the 
Earls  of  Angus  and  Lenhox,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  defeated  and   slain. 


CONVENT   OP   DOMINICAN,   OR   BLACK,   PRIABS, 
IN    THE    TOWN    OF    STIRLING. 

The  Dominican  order,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  in  the  church  of  Rome,  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  founder,  Dominick 
Guzman,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  a  zealous 
preacher  ^^ainst  the  Albigenses,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century,  f  He  has 
obtained  the  appellation  of  saint;  but  his 
memory  must  ever  be  held   in   detestation 


*  Kbith^s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Appendix  to 
Book  III. 

f  Duply's  Church  History. 
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by  Protestants,  and  every  friend  of  the  liber- 
ties of  mankind,  on  account  of  his  having 
been  the  contriver  of  the  diabolical  court  of 
The  Inquisition. 

This  order  was  brought  hither  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  II;  and  spread  with  auch  r^i*- 
dity,  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  was  possessed,  in 
Scotland,  of  above  twenty  convents*  The 
brethren  were  not  confined  to  cloisters,  as 
were  the  greater  part  of  those  strictly  called 
Monks,  but  travelled  through  the  country, 
preaching.  Hence  they  came  to  have  the 
descriptive  appellation  of  JPhzires  Pr^sdica^ 
tores.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  order, 
they  were  to  enjoy  no  earthly  possessions, 
except  the  spots  upon  which  their  convents 
stood,  but  to  subsist  by  pure  alms;  whence 
they  had  the  demi-contemptuous  title  of 
Mendicants.  Their  distinguishing  garb  was 
a  black  cloth  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 
This  procured  them  the  familiar  name  of 
Slack  Friars. 

The  Dominican  convent  at  Stirling  was 
founded  by  Alexander  II,  in  1233;  and  stood 
upon  the  east  side  of  tlie  lane  leading  from 
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the  present  Meal*Market,^  to  the  north  side 
of  the  town,  which  is  still  called  Friar's 
Wyndy  from  its  vicinity  Xo  it.  It  stood  out*- 
side  the  town*-wall. 

The  church  belonging  to  the  convent  was, 
for  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the 
cdiief  place  of  worship  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town;  and  adjoining  to  it  was  the  com- 
mon burial-place.  Only,  persons  of  distinc- 
tion were  buried  in  the  church.  Duncan,  the 
aged  Earl  of  Levenax,  with  his  son-in-law 
Murdac  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Walter  and 
Alexander  Stewarts  sons  of  the  Duke  by 
Duncan's  daughter,  were  executed  upon  the 
Gowling-Hillf  in  1425,  and  buried  in  this 
church,  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  al- 
tar. A  person  who  had  personated  Richard 
II,  and,  under  that  character,  been  entertain- 
ed several  years  at  the  courts  of  Robert  III, 
and  of  the  first  Regent  Albany,  having  died 


*  (The  Meal-Market  is  now  (1817)  conrerted  into  an  As- 
•embly  and  Reading  Room,  and  a  Public  Library  above;  a 
proof  of  the  taste  and  public  spirit  of  the  Magistracy.  Editor.) 

t  So  called,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbdd»  from  the  la*, 
mentation,  or  gawUng^  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  for  this  bloody 
a&ir.   History  of  Stirlingshire,  p.  41.    Editor,) 
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in  die  castle  in  1420,  was  interred  at  the  horn 
of  the  great  altar.*  The  spot  where  both  the 
convent  and  burial-place  were,  has  long  been 
used  as  a  garden,  where  great  quantities  of 
human  bones  have  been  often  found. 

Aftsr  the  battle  of  Falkirk  in  1298,  Ed- 
ward I  advanced  to  Stirling,  where  he  staid 
two  weQks,  taking  up  his  lodgings  in  the 
Dominican  convent;  as  Wallace,  in  his  re- 
treat northward,  had  burnt  the  greater  part 
of  the  town.f 

John  Rough,  an  eminent  promoter  of 
the  reformation,  and  a  martyr  in  England 
under  the  blood-thirsty  Mary,  was  once  a 


*  (^'  Ad  comu  summ  abaris,*'  says  Boece,  who  believes  tliat  ^ 
the  stranger  was  no  impostor.  He  had  appeared  in  Scotland 
as  early  as  1404.  Winton  tells  a  strange  story  of  th6  discove- 
ry  of  Richard  in  the  Hebudes,  ^in  ISSQ,  the  year  of  his  depo* 
sitioo,  by  an  Irish  lady  named  Bisset,  who  was  wife  of  the  bro- 
ther of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  The  rhyming  Prior  of  St  Serf 
speaks  of  him,  when  attending  the  Scottish  court,  as  distrac- 
ted. Bowmaker,  like  Boece,  believes  the  romantic  and  impro- 
bable tale  of  the  real  Richard.  The  common  and  more  credi- 
ble account  is,  that  the  unfortunate  King  of  England  was  as- 
sassmated  in  his  apartments,  soon  after  his  deposition.   Editor.) 

t  TaivxTii  Annalcs.  (A  policy  similar  to  the  burning  of 
Moscow;  and  arising  from  a  similar  cause,  national  invasion 
by  a  usurper.    Editor.) 
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member  of  this  convent.  He  entered  it  at 
seventeen,  and  having  remained  sixteen  years, 
was  called  to  be  chaplain  to  the  Regent  Ar* 
ran;  who,  afterwards,  renouncing  the  refor-- 
med  religion,  dismissed  Rough,  and  all  who. 
professed  to  favour  tlie  new  opinions* 

The  canvent  was  demolished  hy  those  whov 
followed  the  Lords  of  the  congregation,  when 
they  came  to  Stirling  in  1559,  to  disappoint 
the  Queen-regent,  who  intended  to  have  fil- 
led the  town  with  a  French  garrison., 

A  much  greater  number  of  the  friars  than, 
of  the  monks  embraced  the  reformation. 
This  was  probably  owing  to  those  opportu- 
nities of  more  frequent  converse  with  the 
world  which  were  fitted  to  inspire  them  with 
more  liberal  sentiments,  as  well  as  to  their 
having  fewer  possessions.^ 


«  (See  Note  Q,  by  Editor.) 
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CONVENT.  OP   FRANCISCANS,    OR    GRAY    FRIARS, 
AT    STIRLING, 

The  Franciscans  received  their  name  from 
Francis,  a  merchant  of  Assise  in  Italy,  who 
founded  the  order  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  an  age  very  fertile  in  re- 
ligious orders.  These,  likewise,  were  mendi- 
cants, professing  to  possess  nothing,  but  go- 
ing about  bare-footed,  *with  wallets  upon 
their  backs,  craving  subsistence.  Their  ha?» 
bit  was  a  coarse  gray  gown,  with  a  string 
round  their  waist;  whence  they  had  the  vul- 
gar name  of  Gray  Friars. 

The  Franciscan  convent  at  Stirling  was  si* 
tuated  in  the  higher  part  of  the  town,  near 
the  present  church,  which  belonged  to  it. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  point  out  the  par- 
ticular spot.  It  was  founded  by  James  IV,  in 
1494.  The  church,  a  stately  Gothic  fabric, 
was  now  erected  for  the  use  of  the  convent; 
though,  in  process  of  time,  it  became  the 
most  frequent  place  of  worship  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town.*   This  King,  although 


*  (Mr  Cough  has  confounded  this  church  and  the  Chapel- 
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a  noted  libertine,  pretended  at  times  to  great 
devotion,  according  to  the  superstitious  sys- 
tem of  those  ages,  and  often  underwent  a 
voluntary  penance  in  his  convent,  assisting 
at  mass  in  the  choir,  and  dining  in  the  refec- 
tory amongst  the  brethren.  During  Lent, 
too/ retiring  from  all  worldly  business,  he 
made  it  his  usual  residence;  and,  on  Good  Fri- 
day, was  dined  on  bread  and  water  on  bare 
tnees.* 

This  convent,  as  well  as  the  Dominican, 
was  demolished  in  1559,  but  the  church  left 
untouched;  for,  though  the  reformers  gene- 
rally destroyed  the  monasteries  and  convents 
of  theregular  clergy,  as  being  nurseries  of 
idolatiy  and  superstition,  they  spared  parish- 


royal.  Edition  of  Camden,  Vol.  III.  p.  S64.  Cardinal  Beaton 
it  sud  to  have  added  to  the  Franciscan  church  its  elegant 
duncel.  Beauties  of  Scotland,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  420.  Sir  Robert 
Sa>ba1d  mentions  two  plates  at  the  door  of  this  church,  one 
"  for  the  poor,"  and  the  other  called  « the  reparation  plate;" 
adding,  that  the  nianse  was  built  out  of  the  latter  fund,  and 
that  Colonel  Edmund,  a  baker's  son,  having  given  much  m 
aid,  was  commemorated  by  the  bakers'  arms,  viz.  three  j)«fa, 
«a  the  Mst  gabel,  whence  they  had  been  recently  removed. 
History  and  Description  of  Stirlingshire  by  Sir  Robert  Sib- 
bald,  M.D.  Edinburgh  1710,  Folio,  p.  31.    EdHor, 

•  SroTiswooD's  RdJgious  Houses,  p.  277. 
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churches,  as  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
religion. 

At  the  demolition  of  these  convents,  more 
wealth  was  found  in  them  than  was  consis* 
tent  with  their  avowed  professions  of  poverty. 
That  of  the  Gray  Friars  at  Perth,  also  pul- 
led down  in  1559,  was  well  provided,  not  on- 
ly with  the  necessaries,  but  the  luxuries,  of 
life.  The  beds  and  tables  were  equal  in  finery 
to  those  of  the  first  nobility;  and,  though 
there  were  but  eight  persons  there^  and  it 
was  the  11th  of  May»  eight  puncheons  of 
salt  beef,  and  great  store  of  other  victuals 
were  found  in  it*  So  great  a  quantity  of 
salt  beef  in  May,  appears  surprising,  and  sup- 
poses a  very  great  store  to  have  been  laid 
up  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  We  must 
consider,  however,  that,  in  those  days,  when 
agriculture  had  made  so  little  progress,  there 
was  no  sown  grass,  and  scarcely  any  hay, 
straw,  or  other  provender  for  the  subsistence 
of  cattle  through  the  winter;  and  that  fami- 


*  (Knox's  History,  lib.  II.  Buchanani  Historia,  lib.  XVI. 
The  latter  puns  comfortably.  "  Acleo  ut  non  inscite  quidam 
ntm  frail es  Mcndicantes^  sed  Manducantesy  cos  appdlcTCt^* 
Quidam  is  probably  himself.   Ediion) 
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lies  were  oUiged  to  slaughter  their  cattle, 
ud  salt  them,  in  the  begkming  of  the  win*- 
ter,  before  they  had  become  lean  upon  the 
common  pasture,  and  to  provide  what  would 
besuflScientfor  domestic  demands,  till  others 
had  time  to  fiitten  next  summer.* 


C0LLX6IATE   CHURCH,   OR   CHAPEL   ROYAL, 
IN  THE   CASTLE   OF   STIRLING. 

Besidbs  monasteries  and  convents,  which 
belonged  to  the  Regular  Clergy,  so  called  be* 
cause  they  professed  strictly  to  observe  the 
ndes  enjoined  to  their  respective  orders,  there 
were  twenty-six  fraternities  of  Secular  Clergy 
in  Scotland,  called  Colleges,  and  governed  by 
an  Ecclesiastic,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Provost  or  Dean.  These  were  endowed  with 
higb  revenues,  which  generally  arose  from 
the  union  of  several  parish-churches,  f 

James  III,  taking  up  his  chief  residence 
in  Stirling   Castle,   erected  in  it  a  college 


«  (See  Note  R»  by  Editor.) 
t  (See  Note  S,  ky  Editor.) 
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of  secular  priests,  which  he  called  "  The 
Chapel  RoyaV  This  institution  consisted  of  a 
Dean  or  Provost,  an  Arch-dean,  a  Treasurer 
and  Sub-dean,  a  Chanter,  a  Sub-chanter,  and 
other  officers  belonging  to  such  establish- 
ments. He  appointed,  moreover,  a  double  set 
of  these  officers;  so  that  there  were  sixteen 
ecclesiastics,  and  six  singing  boys  belonging 
to  it. 

Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  gives  a  singular  rea- 
son for  doubling  these  officers;  that  the  one 
half  should  be  always  ready  to  pass  with  the 
King  wherever  he  pleased,  to  sing  and  play 
to  him  and  hold  him  merry,  while  the.  other 
remained  at  home  in  the  chapel,  to  sing  and 
pray  for  him  and  his  successors.  By  the  half 
who  were  to  accompany  his  majesty  for  mirth, 
is  undoubtedly  meant  the  half  of  the  singing 
boys  and  musicians,  as  James  is  well  known 
to  have  been  fond  of  music 

As  the  expences  necessary  for  maintaining 
the  numerous  officers  of  this  institution  were 
very  considerable,  he  annexed  to  it  the  re- 
venues of  the  rich  priory  of  Coldingham  in 
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the  Merse,  for  which  he  obtained  the  au- 
thority of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

Ik  the  list  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  drawn 
up  in  1563>  the  revenues  of  the  ptiory  of 
Coldingham  stand  as  follows:  eight  hundred, 
eight  pounds  ten  shillings,  nine  pence  Scots; 
six  chalders,  seven  bolls,  three  firlots,  two 
pecks  of  wheat;  nineteen  chalders,  twelve 
boUs^  one  firlot,  two  pecks  of  bear;  fifty  five 
difllders,  four  bolls,  one  firlot  of  oats;  one 
dudder,  four  bolls  and  a  firlot  of  rye;  three 
dialders,  thirteen  bolls,  three  firlots  two 
pecks  of  pease.* 


^  Keith's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Appendl?: 
to  Book  III.  (Lauchlan  Shaw's  MS,  according  to  Mr  Chal- 
toen,  omits  the  rye,  but  states  the  other  particulars  as  nearly 
the  saoie,  and  adds  various  cain  fowls,  and  services.  Caledo- 
Bia,  II,  S34.  The  OflBcers  of  the  Priory  are  enumerated  by 
Mr  Cbdmeis.  Next  to  the  Prior  was  the  Sacrist,  who  is  said 
to  have  had  the  charge  of  the  robes,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from^ 
Robert  de  Kellau's  theft  from  Coldingham  of  twenty  seven 
pooadi,  in  April  IS4<59  had  the  handling  of  the  public  money. 
The  Sacrists,  generally  chosen  from  the  Monks  of  the  parent 
Priory  of  Durham,  often  rose  to  be  Priors  of  Coldingham. 
Next  was  the  Almoner;  then  the  Marischal  or  Master  of 
Hone#  The  Prior  had  his  Seneschal,  who  managed  the  do- 
mestic department,  the  HastiariuSt  the  Cdlerarius,  the  Cook-, 
the  Brewer,  the  Carpenter,  the  Smith,  the  Messenger.  II, 
SS4.5,  Editor.) 
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This  annexation  proved  one  cause  of  tlie 
ruin  of  that  unfortunate  King.  The  priory  of 
Coldingham  had  long  been  holden  by  persons 
connected  with  the  family  of  Hume;  and  that 
family^  considering  it'  as  belonging  to  them, 
strenuously  opposed  the  annexation.  The 
dispute  appears  to  have  lasted  several  years. 
One  parliament  had  passed  a  vote,  annexing 
the  priory  to  the  Chapel-royal ;  and  a  subse- 
quent one  enacted  a  statute  prohibiting  every 
attempt  prejudicial  to  tliat  annexation.  The 
Humes,  resenting  the  loss  of  so  gainful  u  re- 
venue,  united  themselves  with  the  Hepburns, 
another  powerful  clan  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, under  the  Lord  Hailes;  and  bdth  fa- 
milies engaged  to  stand  by  each  other,  and 
not  to  suffer  the  revenues  of  Coldingham  to 
be  possessed  by  any  person  not  connected 
with  one  or  other.  The  heads  of  both,  too, 
witli  their  numerous  vassals  and  retainers, 
joining  the  party  that  was  disaffected  to 
James  upon  other  accounts,  brought  a  con- 
siderable addition  of  strength  to  it,  and  were 
pitched  upon  to  lead  the  van  of  the  malcon- 
tent army  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Sauchy-burn, 

James  IV  completed  the  institution  which 
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his  father  had  begun.  Notwithstanding  the 
opposition,  Coldingham  was  annexed^  Tliat 
Prince  added  the  abbey  of  Dundrenan  in 
Gailoiray,  the  priory  of  Inchmahojnrie  in 
Monteith;*  the  parsonage  of  Dunbar)  the 
lands  of  Cessnock  in  Ayrshire;;  the  prebends 
of  Spott,  Waltarae,  Dunn,  and  Pinkertoui 
the  parish-churches  of  Rosneth  in  the  Len- 
nox,! Dalmellington,  AUoway,  Coilton,  and 
Daliymple,  in  Ayrshire,  Kellie,  Kirkmoirj; 
with  other  parishes,  chapels,  and  lands,  whose 
annual  revenues  were  valued,  in  the  time  of 
James  VI,  at  a  great  sum. 

The  deanry  or  provostship  of  this  chapel  was 
annexed,  first  to  the  provostry  of  Karkheugh 
in  St  Andrew's,  and  then  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Galloway,  the  Bishops  of  which  were  called 
Deans  of  the  King's  Chapel,  and  appointed 
Confessors  to  the  Queen.  Besides  their  au« 
thcmty  over  their  dioceses,  they  possessed  an 
episcopal  jurisdiction  as  Deans  of  the  ChapeL 
GeoVge  Vans  was  the  first  who  was  advanced 
this  office,  having  beea  Bishop  of  Galloway- 


•  (Sei  Note  T,  by  Editor.) 
t(SEENoteU,byEdiV)r.) 
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at  the  time  of  the  erection,   James  VI  annex- 
ed  the  deanry  to  the  bishoprick  of  Dunblain.* 

The  first  Chapel-royal,  which  stood  upon 
the  north  side  of  the  castle,  at  right  angles 
with  the  parliament-house,  wa$  demolished, 
in  1594,  by  that  .monarch;  who  erected,  in 
the  same  spot,  a  more  elegant  one  for  the 
baptism  of  Prince  Henry,  f 


*  (Spotiswooo*8  Religious  Houses,  p.  288.  The  anoexatioQ 
was  made  by  act  of  Parlianaent  in  1621.  Forbes  on  Church- 
lands  and  Tithes,  p.  78.  Adam  Bellenden,  son  of  Sir  John 
Bellenden  of  Auchnoul,  Justice  Clerl^  wa^  then  Bishop,  har- 
ingbeen  consecrated  to  that  charge  in  1615.  Keith's  Bishops, 
p.  79.  In  1634-5,  after  the  See  of  Edinburgh  had  been  erect- 
ed, and  the  Chapel-royal  removed  to  Holyroodhouse,  we  find 
Bishop  Laud  addressing  several  letters  tq  Bellenden,  in  one  of 
which,  dated  January  12,  he  says  "  My  very  good  Lord,  1  am 
very  glad  to  hear  of  your  resolutions  for  the  ordering,  of  his 
^lajesty's  ChApcKrqyal,  and  that  you  are  resolved  to  wear 
your  whites,  notwithstanding,  (he  malicipusness  qf  fpolish  men.' 
In  another,  dated  19th  May  1635,  he  says,  "  The  King 
hath  been  acquainted  with  your  care  of  the  Chapel-royal,  and 
is  very  well  pleased  with  the  conformity  which  hath  been 
there  at  the  last  reception  of  the  blessed  sacrament.  The 
King  hath  declared  his  pleasure  concerning  your  bishoprick, 
now  void,  and  hath  given  you  the  bishoprick  of  AbdI'deen.'* 
Memorials  and  Letters  published  by  the  late  Lord  Hailes, 
Glasgow,  1766,  pp.  1 1, 12.  After  the  Revolution,  the  Chapel- 
royal  was  filled  with  Presbyterian  Ministers,  and  is  so  at  pre- 
sent ;  forming  one  of  the  very  few  sources  of  distinction  among 
that  body  of  ecclesiastics.    Editor.) 

I  (It  is  metamorphosed  into  an  armoury.   Editor.) 
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Besides  these  large  erections,  there  were 
many  small  chapels,  oratories,  and  chantories, 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.  The  places 
where  they  stood  commonly  go  by  the  name 
of  Kirk-^crofls  or  Chapel-lands;  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  well  cultivated. 

Th£  abbey  of  Newbottle  had  considerable 
possessions  in  Stirlingshire.  David  I  made  a 
donation  to  that  monastery  of  a  salt-pan  up- 
on the  lands  of  Callanter,  with  the  privilege 
of  fuel  and  common  pasture  in  the  wood  of 
that  name*  The  place  where  the  salt-pan  was 
situated  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Salt-Fow. 
Adam  de  Morham,  who  appears  to  have  had 
a  large  estate  in  those  parts,  granted  to  th6 
same  monastery  a  tract  of  land^  called  the 
Grange  of  Bereford,  lying  upon  the  squth 
side  of  the  CarroQ.  It  is  now  known  as  Ab- 
bot's Grange,  and  is  included  the  newly  erect- 
ed parish  of  Polmount.*  Here  the  Abbot 
had  a  country-seat  ;t  some  remains  of  which, 
together  with  those  of  the  garden,  are  still  to 
be  seen. 


*  (PoLifouNT  is  '^  Mount  of  the  Pool.*'   Editor.) 
t  Writs  of  Ncwbottle; 
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Several  parcels  of  land  also  about  Kinnaird 
and  Stenehouse,  together  with  Uie  mills  of 
the  latter,  belonged  to  Newbottle,* 

The  abbey  of  Holy-rood,  or  Sancti  CrucU^ 
had  likewise  possessions  in  this  shire.  David 
I  granted  to  it  two  ox-gangs  of  land,  with  a 
salt-pan  in  the  p^frish  of  Airth.f  In  1166» 
the  Bishop  of  St  Andrew's  made  a  donation 
of  the  church  of  Ecclesbrae  or  Falkirk,  with 
some  lands  in  its  neighbourhood.  Sundry 
parcels  of  ground  in  Kinnaird,  and  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Carron,  eastward  of  Stenehouse, 
belonged  to  that  moo^tery.| 

The  Knights-Templars  had  possessions  in 
Denny,  the  Carse  of  Falkirk,  and  other  parts 
of  this  county.  Mr  Spotiswood  mentions  a 
place  in  Stirlingshire  called  Oggerstone, 
founded  by  St  David,  where  that  order  had 


*  Writs  of  Newbottle.  (It  is  impossible  to  hear  of  Stene- 
house, and  not  to  think  of  that  very  ancient  stone-house,  com- 
moaly  called  Arthur's  Oven,  which,  in  174'5,  served  as  nia« 
teriah  for  ^he  damdyke  of  the  adjoining  mills.   Editor*) 

t  Maiti,am9*s  History  of  Edinburgh. 

X  Writs  of  Newbottle. 
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a  fort  and  barony.*    We  have  not,  however, 
been  able  to  discover  itf 


*  RsLiGiotJs  Houses,  p.  26^. 

f  (The  Templars  had  their  principal  establishment  at  Mid- 
Lottuao*  They  were  introduced  into  Scotland  by  David  I» 
who  gave  themi  among  other  possessions,  Balantrodach,  on 
the  South«Esk,  their  chief  seat,  since  known  by  the  names  of 
Temple  and  Amiston.  Alexander  II  was  their  friend;  and  a 
charter  bj  him  is  preserved  in  transcript,  conferring  upon  them 
great  privileges.  They  formed  various  establishments  ove^ 
Scotland,  subofdinale  to  Balantrodach .  Brianus  preceptor  tem^ 
fit  U  Seoiia  awore  fealty  to  Edward  I,  in  Edinburgh  Castle, 
July  1291.  Rymer,  II,  572.  John  de  Sautre,  tnaister  de  la 
ckivttkrie  de  iemplif  en  Ecosse,  did  so  August  1296.  Prjmne, 
656.  Edward  commanded  the  sheriSs  of  Scotland  to  restore 
the  property  of  tlie  Templars.  Rymer,  II,  724.  They  had  an 
establiaihment  at  St  Germain's  in  East-Lothian.  That  at  Og- 
geistone,  comprehending  a  fort  and  barony  in  Stirlii^sbire, 
vherever  situated,  they  had  obtained,  according  to  Mr  Spotis- 
wood,  from  David  I.  They  had  establishments  at  Inchiti* 
neo  in  Renfrewshire,  at  Mary-Culter  in  Kincardineshire,* 
at  Abojn  and  Tulich  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  elsewhere.  They 
bad  a  small  house  at  Mount  Mooly  on  the  borough-moor  of 
Edinburgh.  In  digging  their  cemetery  there,  several  skele* 
tons  were  found,  lying  cross-legged,  with  their  swords  by  their 
Hdcs,  after  the  manner  of  their  order,  and  indeed  of  military 
"lea  connected  nearly  or  distantly  with  the  Holy  Land.  Th^ 
Templars  had  a  number  of  houses  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  on 
•bich  they  displayed  the  cross  of  their  order.  They  were  sup- 
P'wsed,  by  a  general  council  held  by  Pope  Clement  V,  at  Vi- 
enne  in  France,  in  1812,  and  their  estates  and  property  trans- 
fewd  to  the  rival  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  their 
cbirf  seat  at  Torphichen  in  West-Lothian,  and  whose  exis- 
tence terminated  in  1563,  when  their  whole  lands,  converted 
ifitoa  temporal  lordship,  were,  by  Queen  Mary,  bestowed  upon 
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Sect.  VIL 
battle  of  stirling* 

ISth    SEPTEMBER    1297. 

The  extinction  of  the  royal  line  of  Scotlandt 
by  the  death  of  Alexander  III,  who  was  kil- 
led, in  the  prime  of  life,  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse^  at  Kinghom,  in  Marcli  1285,  created 
such  confusion  as  brought  the  kingdom  to 
the  very  brink  of  ruin.*  The  next  heir  to 
the  crown  was  a  Princess,  scarcely  three  years 
of  age^  grandchild  of  the  late  King,  by  his 


their  preceptor,  Sir  James  Sandilands.  Caledonia,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
767—769.    Editor.) 

*  At  that  time  lived  Thomas  Learroont  of  Earlstown,  com- 
monly  called  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  on  account  of  his  unintel- 
ligible rhapsodies,  which  are  extant^  Many  strange  stories  are 
told  of  him,  among  others  the  following.  The  day  before  the 
King*s  death,  having  been  asked  by  the  Earl  of  Mardi,  what 
sort  of  weather  the  next  day  would  produce;  he  replied,  '*  Be- 
fore to-morrow  at  noon,  sudi  a  tempest  shall  blow,  as  Scot- 
land has  not  felt  for  many  years.'*  Next  forenoon  had  proved 
remarkably  fine;  and  the  Earl  said  to  him,  *^  Learmont,  thou 
art  a  false  prophet/'  He  answered,  "  Noon  is  not  yet  over." 
Meanwhile,  an  express  arrived,  to  inform  the  Earl  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's death;  *<  This  is  the  tempest  I  have  foretold,"  quoth 
the  Rhymer,  <*  and  so  it  shall  prove  to  Scotland." 
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daugjiter,  who  had  been  married  to  the  King 
of  Norway.     This  infent,  commonly  called 
the  Maiden  of  Norway,  was  immediately  ac- 
knowledged as  Queen  by  the  states,  who  a» 
the  same  time  established  a  regency  for  the 
management  of  afiairs  during  her  minority. 
Her  death,  in  1290,  threw  the  kingdom  into 
a  general  constemati<»i,  and  left  the  succes- 
sion  altogether  perplexed.     The  history  of 
the  different   competitors    for    the    empty 
throne,  upon  this  occasion,  is   foreign   to 
our  purpose.    John  Balid  and  Robert  Brace, 
grandfirther  of  the  future  monarch  of  thig 
name,  were  generally  allowed  tb  stand  fore- 
most in  the  list  j*  but,  as  it  admitted  of  dis- 
pute to  which  of  th^n  the  preference  belong- 
ed, they  both  agreed,  with  the  consent  of  the 


•  (Balioi.  vai  great  grsndsoa  of  David  Eari  of  Hiwtmg* 
itM,  gnadsan  of  David  I,  by  hta  eldest  daughter.  Robert 
Brace,  grandfather  of  the  future  monarch  so  caHed,  was  son 
if  the  aecond  daughter  of  the  said  Eari.  A  third  W'>'"wit, 
John  Cnmyn,  whose  son  and  representative  John  Cumyn  was 
killed  in  1306  by  Bruce's  grandson,  the  future  kbg,  was 
^nat  great  grandson  of  Hexild,  dangfator  of  the  Princess  Be- 
thoc,  daa^ter  of  Donald  Ban,  and  great  grandaughter  of  an 
earlier  Princess  of  the  same  name.  The  Conaten  Hexild 
had  married  Richard  Cumyn  of  Noitbumbedand,  adio  had 
obtamed,  from  Earl  Henry  son  of  David  I,  tha  manor  of  Lin- 
um-Roderick  in  Roxburghshire,  and  of  whom  the  two  Cumyna 
vere  the  successive  representatives.    Editor.) 
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Scottish  nobility,  to  refer  the  decision  of  it 
to  Edward  King  of  England  A  malicious 
policy,  which,  in  all  ages,  has  too  much  guid- 
ed the  councils  of  Princes,  suggested  to  that 
monarch,  that  he  had  now  in  his  hands  the 
most  favourable  opportunity  of  gratifying  his 
ambition.  Instead,  therefore^  of  acting  the 
part  of  a  fair  arbiter,  he  sought  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  present  distracted  state  of  a  free 
people  to  enslave  them.  He  called  in  ques- 
tion the  independency  of  Scotland;  pretend- 
ing that  that  kingdom  was  a  fief  of  his  crown , 
and  subjected  to  all  the  conditions  of  a  feudal 
tenure.  Each  competitor,  with  a  spirit  trul^ 
mean,  acknowledged  his  claim;  as  did  also 
many  subjects  of  the  greatest  distinction. 
Having  thus  established  his  paramount  pow- 
er over  Scotland,  he  decided  in  favour  of 
'  Baliol;^  who,  instantly,  did  homage,  and 
swore  fealty  to  him  as  his  liege-lord. 
Bruce,   aldiough  he  did  not  cordially    ac- 


*  Though  Edward  was  none  of  those  few  monarchs  whb 
strictly  adhere  to  the  dictates  of  Jaw  and  equityi  when  they 
stand  in  the  road  of  ambition;  yet  it  appears  that,  in  this  de- 
cision, he  proceeded  upon  the  rules  received  in  England  with 
regard  to  succession  in  indivisible  fees.  And  civilians  seem  not 
to  have  clearly  elucidated  what  mode  of  succession  had,  in 
those  casesi  obtained  in  Scotland* 
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qiiiesce  in  the  sentence,  was  incapable  of 
making  any  successful  opposition.  Edward^, 
however,  found  his  new  vassal  not  so  pliant 
to  his  orders  as  he  had  e:^pected.  Baliol, 
either  ashamed  of  a  pusillanimity  by  which 
he  had  lost  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
his  subjects,  or  sensibly  galled  by  the  oppres* 
sive  yoke  wreathed  about  his  neck,  began  to 
attempt  a  more  spirited  behaviour;  though 
the  general  tenour  of  his  conduct  savoured 
of  a  feeble  and  imprudent  mind.  After  hav- 
ing, repeatedly,  discovered  a  failure  of  respect 
to  his  rigid  and  imperious  lord,  he  at  length 
expressly  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  made 
some  feeble  exertions  to  establish  his  own 
independence.  This  so  provoked  the  haughty 
mind  of  Edward,  that  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  every  act  of  tyrannical  rage.  He 
invaded  Scotland  with  a  numerous  army; 
and,  after  having  defeated  Baliol  in  battle  at 
Dunbar,  he  forced  him  to  a  formal  surrender 
of  himself  and  kingdom,  and  then  shut  him 
up  in  the  Tower  of  London.  He  filled  the^ 
garrisons  with  English  soldiers;  and  carried 
many  of  the  nobility  to  England,  where  they 
were  detained  as  securities  for  the  peaceable 
behaviour  of  the  rest.    He  required  all  ranka 
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to  swear  fedty  to  him;  and  the  greater  part 
yielded.^  He  seized  the  public  archives;  and» 


*  Thk  natnes  of  those  of  every  rank  who,  upon  that  occa- 
sion, professed  submisBton  to  Edwardy  amounting  to  an  amaz- 
ing number,  were  inserted  in  wkaty  from  the  poverty  of  many 
who  signed  it,  has  been  called  **  the  Ragman-Roll.*'  This  cu- 
rious Catalogue  is  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  has 
been  published  by  Prynney  keeper  of  the  records  there.  The 
facility  with  which  so  many  of  the  Scots  were  induced  to  take 
repeated  oadis  of  fealty  to  Edward,  which  they  intended  to 
break  upon  the  fiist  fovouraUe  opportunity,  is  perhaps  to  be 
ascribed  not  so  much  to  necessity,  and  the  influence  of  supe- 
rior force,  as  to  the  genius  of  that  popular  creed  which  sap- 
ped all  the  foundations  of  morality^  and  proclaiis^ed  a  Ucen<:e 
to  crimes,  by  establishing  the  delusive  doctrino  of  absolution 
for  a  small  pecuniary  consideration.  (It  ought,  however,  ia 
candour,  to  be  stated,  that  ^is  abominable  casuistry  has  not, 
in  practice^  been  confined  to  the  papal  period^  Mr  Wodrow 
says  of  a  similar  Roll,  **  I  find  it  said  that  many  of  these  wha 
signed  the  bond"  (of  altegtance,  after  the  battle  of  Bothwell- 
bridge,)  ^'  did  it  under  the  thoughts,  that  their  rising  was  not 
against  his  Majesty's  authority,  and,  consequently,  that  it  did 
not  bind  them  up  from  any  such  appearance,  when  occasion 
offered  again."  Vol.  11.  p.  79.  Prynne,  who,  indeed,  is  a  spe- 
cial pleader,  and,  in  the  title  page  of  his  voluminous  work,  is 
stiled  **  a  Bencher,  and  Reader  of  Lincoln's  Inn,"  difiusely 
displays  a  laudable  indignation  at  the  apostacy  of  those  who 
had  signed  the  Ragman-Roll.  "  All  these  AbboU,"  says  he, 
^'  Abbesses,  I^iors,  Parsons,  Friars,  Earls,  Lords,  ^nighta. 
Citizens,  Burgesses,  Commupalties  in  Scodand,  in  the  Parlia- 
ment held  at  Berwick,  by  their  joynt  and  several  Deeds,  un- 
der their  respective  Seals,  dated  at  Berwick,  the  20th  day  of 
August  in  the  24th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I,'*  are  here 
inserted  to  <'  evidence  to  the  Scottish  nation,  their  most  exe* 
crable  perjury,  treachery,  jdisloyalty  to  King  Edward,  in  re- 
volting fVom,  confederating  with,  and  adhering  to  the  French 
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getdng  possession  of  many  historical  mono* 
ments,  proving  the  antiquity  and  freedom  of 
Scotland,  was  the  mean  of  their  destruction. 
He  also  appointed  a  lieutenant,  with  other  of-« 
ficers  of  state,  in  that  kingdom,  and  settled  the 
government  of  it  as  ^  it  had  been  a  province 
of  England. 

The  Scottish  nation  were  partly  so  blind 


Kings,  rebelling  against  Edward  and  his  posterity.  Kings  of 
EngloDdt  soon  after,  these  their  most  solemn  doubled  yea  tre- 
bled Abjafationsy  Oaths,  Homages,  Leagues,  Covenants,  rati- 
fied «f th  their  respective  publickc  and  private  Deeds  and  Seals 
to  the  contraiy,  recorded  in  these  Rolls  to  all  posterity.*'  His- 
tory of  Kmg  Jodhn,  King  Henry  HI,  and  the  roost  illustrious 
King  Edward  I,  &c.  Collected  out  of  the  Records  in  the  Tow- 
er oCLondoo,  by  William  Prynne  Esq.  &c.  London,  1670, 
Fofh^  ISO?  pages.  Amid  the  general  want  of  patriotism 
amoi^  thd  Scots  at  this  melancholy  epoch,  we  find  two  priests 
who  had  the  boldness  to  excommunicate  Edward  before  bis 
whole  army.  "  At  a  goal  delivery  at  Striveling,  on  Thursday, 
Che  fint  of  the  feast  of  St  Michael,  24  Ed.  I  (1296),  Thomas, 
Chaplain  of  EdinbiA'gh,  was  attached,  for  that  he  had  public- 
ly excommunicated  Edward,  our  Lord  the  King,  by  bell  and 
candle,  before  the  army,  in  despite  of  our  Lord  the  King;  and 
abo  Richard  Tulle  was  attached,  for  that  he  had  rung  the  bell 
on  that  occasion  in  contempt  of  the  King.  They  were  both 
afterwards  delivered  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Loves.  Record, 
24  Ed.  I,  in  the  Chapter*House;  Report  on  the  Records,  38." 
Caledonia,  Vd.  I,  p.  657.  We  have  looked  into  Prynne's  co- 
py of  the  Ragman- Roll,  and  propose  to  give  a  summary  ac- 
count of  it  as  it  relates  to  Stirlingshire  and  neighbourhood^ 
under  Note  X.    Editor. 
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to  their  interest,  partly  so  intimidated,  that^ 
at  first,  they  silently  acquiesced  in  Edward's 
claims,  and  beheld  tlie  various  acts  of  his  op- 
pressive usurpation,  without  making  any  vi- 
gorous attempts  to  preserve  their  indepen- 
dence. At  length,  a  pattiot  hero  stept  forth 
^  to  stem  the  tide  of  foreign  tyranny,  and  as- 
sert the  liberties  of  his  country.  This  was 
the  renowned  Sir  William  Wallace,  descended 
from  an  ancient,  though  not  opulent,  family 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,*  and  endowed  with 


*  Some  say  he  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Wallace  of  Craigie, 
in  Ayrshire;  others,  of  Malcolm  Wallace  of  Ellerslie,  near 
Paisley.  The  settlement  of  his  genealogy  is  nowise  interest- 
ing to  the  public;  though  it  may  appear  of  so  great  importance 
to  these  two  families,  as  to  engage  their  inquiry  wl)ich  of  them 
has  the  honour  of  being  more  nearly  related  to  so  renowned  a 
person.  According  to  the  most  generally  received  accountSg^ 
he  was  second  son  of  Malcolm  Wallace  of  Ellerslie,  by  his 
wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Ranold  Crawford,  sheriff  of  Ayr. 
(It  was  not  till  sixty  five  years  ader  the  death  of  Sir  W^illiam, 
that  Wallace  of  Riccarton  married  Lindsey  heiress  of  Craigie. 
The  Riccarton  family,  however,  seems  to  have  been  older  than 
the  Ellerslie;  and,  Mr  Chalmers  remarks,  that  Henry,  the 
founder  of  the  Ellerslie,  was  probably  a  younger  son  of  the  first 
Richard  Valense  of  Richard*ton,  and  the  great  grandfather  of 
the  Scottish  champion.  As  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Wallace 
of  Ellerslie  died  without  lawful  issue,  his  estate  went  to  the 
Wallaces  of  Riccarton,  afterwards  of  Craigie,  in  Ayrshire^^ 
among  whom  it  long  remained.  Robertson's  Index  of  Charters. 
Chartulary  of  Paisley.  Chakners's  Caledonia,  Vol.  I,  pp.  65S^ 
579.    Editor.) 
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great  sagacity  of  mind,  and  uncommon  bodily 
strength.  He  had  beheld,  with  deep  concern, 
the  tetters  worn  by  his  countrymen ;  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  tlie  first  who,  upon  this 
occasion^  rekindled  the  almost  extinguished 
spark  ofliberty  among  them.  His  first  appear- 
ance was  in  no  higher  a  character  than  that  of 
volunteer  for  the  freedom  of  his  country.*  Ha- 
ving communicated  his  sentiments  to  a  few 
fiiends,  he  found  them  animated  by  the  same 
^irity  and  equally  disdainful  of  the  claims  of 
England  An  illustrious  firaternity  was  soon 
formed,  with  the  laudable  view  of  delivering 
Scotland  from  thraldom,  and  restoring  her 
independence.  And,  although  they  had  not 
the  sanction  of  public  authority,  yet  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  nation  sufficiently  vindicate 
their  conduct  f 


^  Hb  had  often  in  his  mouth  the  following  monkish  couplet. 
conpoied  by  his  unele,  who  i«  said  to  have  been  parson  of 
DttDipace. 

'*  Dico  tibi  verum^  liberias  est  optima  rerum* 
NunquamteroUi  sub  nexu  viviteJUL** 

FoRDUK. 

t  (Tbb  premature  death  of  Margaret  of  Norway  had^  {^re* 
fenled  the  much»to-be-wUhed  for  union  of  the  two  Icingdoms 
opoD  the  bono\ir«ble»  and,  in  some  degree,^  equal  terms  of  lAa- 
trimonial  connexion.  And  now,  while  reapiof^  the  fruits  of 
•0  union  whifdi  was  accomplished  some  centuries  after,  we  are 
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Wallace^  having  the  direction  of  this 


sociation,  began  the  execution  of  his  designs 
by  attacking  and  cutting  off  such  small  bodies 
of  the  English  as  he  found  traversing  thd 
country.  He  next  proceeded  to  attack  their 
forts,  and  carried  many  of  them  by  storm. 
Frequent  exploits  soon  rendered  his  name 
conspicuous;  and  every  advantage  gave  new 
spirits  to  his  little  band^  and  encouraged 


the  better  in  a  condition  to  perceive  the  justness  and  beauty 
of  the  poet's  sentiments  put  into  the  mouth  of  thq  heroine  of 
an  exquisite  drama  whose  scene  is  Stirlingshire,  and  period 
the  eleventh  century. 

*<  War  I  detest ;  but  war  with  foreign  foes, 
Whose  manners,  language,  and  whose  looks  are  straog^p 
ts  not  so  horrid,  nor  to  me  so  hateful 
As  that  which  with  our  neighbours  oft  we  wage. 
A  river  here,  there  an  ideal  line 
By  Fancy  drawn,  divides  the  Sister-Kingdoms ; 
On  each  side  dwells  a  People,  similar 
As  twins  are  to  each  other,  valiant  both — 
Both  for  their  valour  famous  through  the  world^r 
Yet  will  they,  not  unite  their  kindred  arms. 
And,  if  they  must  have  war,  wage  distant  war; 
But  with  each  other  fight  in  cruel  conflict. 
Gallant  in  strife,  and  noble  in  their  ire. 
The  battle  itf  their  pastime.   They  go  forth 
Gay,  in  the  morning,  as  to  smnmer-sporti 
When  evening  comes,  the  glory  of  the  mom 
(The  youthful  wanrior)  is  a  clod  of  clay. 
•  Thus  fall  the  prime  of  either  hapless  land! 
And  such  the  fruit  of  Scotch  and  English  wars!" 

IioMX*8  Douglas.  Editor^) 
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othen  to  Join  him,  tiO,  at  length,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army. 

H£  had  not,  indeed,  the  happiness  of  see- 
ing his  patriotic  design  so  generally  support- 
ed as  it  deserved.  His  feats,  however,  though 
not  crowned  with  final  success,  preserved  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  paved  the  way  to  that 
independence,  which  the  nation^  not  long 
after  his  death,  obtained. 

Sundry  places  in  Stirlingshire  are  still 
memorable  for  having  been  the  scenes  of 
this  hero's  exploits.  Torwood  was  a  place 
where  he  and  his  party,  when  engaged  in  any 
expedition  in  this  part  of  the  country,  often 
held  their  rendezvous,  and  to  which  they  re- 
treated in  the  hour  of  danger.  Here  is  still 
to  be  seen  an  a^ed  oak,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Wallace^ 8  Tree\^  which  seems  to 
have  been,  even  then,  rotten  and  hollow  with-- 
in,  and  is  said  to  have  often  afforded  a  lodg- 
ing to  him  and  a  few  of  his  trusty  friends.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  largest 
trees  that  ever  grew  in  Scotland.  It  is  now 
almost  quite  decayed;  but,  from  its  ruins» 
appears  to  have   been  of    an    uncommon 
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size.  The  remaining  stump  is  no  less  than 
eleven  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  It  stands 
upon  the  summit  of  a  small  eminence,  which 
is  surrounded  01%  all  sides  by  a  swamp*  A  rug- 
ged causeway  runs  from  the  south  through 
the  swamp,  and  leads  up  to  the  tree.  Some 
other  vestiges  of  the  stone*-work  are  discerni- 
ble,, surrounding  the  tree  in  a  circular  form, 
and  leading  to  the  conjecture,  that  this  oak 
is  of  a  very  high  antiquity;  and  that,  having 
been  much  frequented  by  Druidical  priests, 
amongst  whom  the  oak  was  sacred^  the  cause- 
way had  been  laid  for  their  approach  to  it,  and 
the  performance,  underneath  its  branches,  of 
religious  rites.* 

At  Gargunnock  the  English  had  a  small 
fort  called  "  the  Peeli*  in  which  a  garrison  was 
stationed,  to  watch  the  passage  of  the  Forth 
at  the  ford  of  Frew,  in  its  neighbourhood* 
Wallace,  with  a  small  party,  attacking  this 
fort,  carried  it  by  storm.  The  same  success 
attended  him,  in  aa  assault  upon  the  tower 
of  Airth,  which  was  garrisoned  by  English 


^  (This  august  vegetable  is  now  invisible.  A  young  tree  is 
pointed  out  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  having  sprung  from  an 
acorn  of  Wallace's  oak.    Editor.) 
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soldiers,  whom  he  put  to  the  sword.*  The 
square  tower,  which  makes  a  part  of  the  pre- 
sent house  of  Airth,  upon  the  west,  is  said  to 
he  the  same  in  which  that  bloody  exploit  was 
performed. 

Edward  was  then  in  France,,  waging  war 
on  that  nation.  He  sent  over  a  very  express 
commission  to  the  Earl  of  Surry  and  Sussex,^ 
whom  he  had  appointed  lieutenant  in  Scot« 
Iand,t  ftJ^^l  Hugh  Cressingham  the  treasurer, 
to  suppress  the  Scottish  insurrection.  They 
raised  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  foot,  besides 
a  thousand  horse;  and  advanced  towards 
Stirling,  in  quest  of  Wallace,  theu  in  the 
north,  and  engaged  in  reducing  the  English 
fortresses.  Having  obtained  timeous  intelli- 
gence of  the  fonnidable  armament  advancing 
against  him,  he  quickly  collected  an  army  of 
ten  thousand;  and,  with  great  celerity,  march-. 
ed  southward,  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
Forth. 


•  Blind  Hart,  B.  IV,  (who  calls  it  "  the  Peel  of  Gargo- 
ftow,-  EdHor.) 

t  This  nobleman  is  called  by  some  the  Earl  of  Warren,  by 
others  the  Earl  of  Surry ;  but  his  real  name  and  title,  as  ^ 
pc9iB  from  the  Foedera  Anglicana,  was  ''  John  de  Warreno^ 
Ear!  of  Surry  and  Sussex." 
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When  the  English  had  come  in  sight  of 
Stirling,  they  beheld  the  Scottish  army  post- 
ed near  Cambuskenneth,  on  a  hill  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Abbey-Craig.  The  two 
armies  continued  some  time  in  full  view  of 
each  other,  on  opposite  banks  of  the  riven 
The  English  generals  sent  two  Dominican 
friars  to  offer  peace  to  Wallace  and  his  fol- 
lowers, upon  their  submission,  Wallace  re- 
plied that  the  Scots  had  come  thither  to  fight, 
not  to  treat;  and  that  their  country's  freedom 
was  the  great  object  they  had  in  view,  and 
what  they  were  prepared  to  defend.  He  con- 
cluded by  challenging  the  English  to  advance. 
His  answer  so  provoked  the  hostile  com- 
manders, that  they  immediately  prepared  to 
cross  the  river  and  attack  the  Scots.^ 

The  bridge  across  the  Forth  was  then  of 
timber,  and  stood  at  Kildean,t  half  a  mile 
above  the  present  bridge.    Some  remains  of 


*  HxMXNGFORD.  (Walter  de  Hemingford,  Canon  of  Gis- 
borough  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  Author  of  a  History  of  England 
from  1066  to  1308.  He  died  1347.  His  character  is  given 
by  Mr  Nimmo  in  a  foot-note  to  the  following  section.  Ediicr*) 

f  (**  Deal's  Church,"  probably  one  of  those  churches 
before  the  Reformation,  of  which  the  name  alone  remains. 
2JAV<?r.) 
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the  stone-pillars  which  supported  the  wood- 
en beams,  are  still  to  be  seen«  Though  this 
bridge  was  so  narrow  that  only  two  persons 
abreast  could  pass  it,  the  English  generals 
proposed  ta  transport  along  it  their  numer- 
oas  army.  One  Lunday,  however,  strenuous- 
ly opposed  the  measure;  and  pointed  out  a 
nagUx>uring  ford,  where  they  could  easily 
pass  sixty  abreast*  He  had  suspected  a 
SBSiefrom  Wallace,  whose  genius  he  knew 
to  be  very  fertile  in  stratagems,  and  sagacity 
too  great  to  risk  a  battle  with  so  small  an 
handful  of  men,  without  having  made  some 
unseen  preparations  to  compensate  the  vast 
inequality  of  numbers.  No  regard,  however, 
was  paid  to  Lunday's  opinion.  The  event 
soon  shewed  how  just  it  was. 

The  English  army  continued  to  cross  by 
the  bridge,  from  the  dawn  till  eleven  o'clock, 
jrithout  any  impediment.  Now,  indeed,  the 
Scots  had  advanced  to  attack  those  who  had 
got  across;  and  they  had  also  sent  a  strong 
detachment  to  stop  the  passage.  This  they 
effected;  and  caused  so  great  a  confusion 


*  HxMINOf  ORD* 
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amongst  the  English,  that  many  upon  the 
bridge,  in  attempting  to  return,  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  water  and  drowned.* 

Some  writers  affirm  thit  thfe  wooden  fabric 
suddenly  gave  way,  by  the  weight,  or  rather 
by  a  stratagem  of  Wallace,  who,  guessing  that 
the  enemy  would  pass  that  way,  had  ordered 
the  main  beam  to  be  sawn  so  artfully,  that 
the  removal  of  a  single  wedge  should  cause 
the  downfal  of  the  whole  machine;  and  had 
stationed  a  man  beneath  it  in  a  basket,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that,  unhurt  himself,  he 
could  execute  the  design,  upon  a  signal,  viz. 
the  blowing  of  a  horn  by  the  Scottish  army.f 


*  HSMiyCYORD. 

t  Blind  Hart,  Book  VII,  Buchanan,  Lib.  VIII.  Refer- 
ences  to  the  authority  of  a  writer  held  in  such  general  eon- 
tempt  as  Blind  Hary,  will,  perha[)8,  draw  a  soiile  from  several 
readers.  This  author,  who  was  blind,  wrote  the  actions  of 
Wallace  in  Scottish  metre*.  Many  of  his  stories  are  ^toge*^ 
ther  romantic,  and  he  often  attempts  to  give  his  hero  the  fea- 
tures of  Homer's  warriors.  We  see  no  reason,  however,  why 
his  authority  should  be  rejected,  while  he  does  not  exceed 
the  bounds  of  probability,  nor  contradict  historians  of  reputa- 
tion. He  informs  us,  tliat  he  had  received  his  materials  from 
a  book  wtittcn  by  Mr  John  Blair,  chaplain  to  Wallace,  and 
one  of  his  constant  attendants.  In  all  his  leading  statements, 
he  agrees  with  Fordun,  and  other  historians;  though  he  some« 
times  embellishes  them  with  fanciful  circumstances.    So  far 
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By  this  means,  numbers  fell  into  the  rivw; 
and  those  who  had  passed  were  vigorously 
attacked  by  Wallacp.  They  fought  for  a 
while  with  great  bravery,  under  the  conduct 
of  Sir  Mannaduke  Twenge,  an  oflBcer  of  not- 
ed courage  and  experience.  The  Scots  at 
first  made  a  feint  of  retreating;  but,  soon 
facing  about,  gave  the  enemy  a  vigorous  on- 


are  we  from  leanuig  entirely  to  the  side  of  the  English  histo- 
rians, whose  errors  are  often  very  palpable,  as  their  partiali- 
ty is  generally  obvious,  that  we  have  no  inclination  to  repudi* 
ate  any  Scottish  writer,  nor  even  tradition,  unless  they  either 
coDtnuiict  authors  of  reputation,  or  relate  improbabilities* 
(The  fall,  however,  of  a  bridge  across  so  wide  a  river  from 
the  polling  out  of  a  single  wedge,  by  a  man  safely  stationed 
ondenieath,  b  more  poetical  than  probable.  **  The  fugitives,*' 
lays  Mr  Chalmers,  '*  burnt  the  bridge,  and  fled  to  Berwick. 
The  andent  seal  of  the  town  of  Stirling,  which  may  be  seen  in 
Aule  s  work,  plate  ?,  No.  S9  seems  to  commemorate  this  im- 
portaot  rictory :  on  the  obverse  is  the  wooden  bridge  on  which 
ttandsacrucifix :  on  the  south  of  the  bridge  are  soldiers  with 
bowsy  the  characteristic  weapon  of  the  English,  who  are  at- 
taapling  to  pass :  on  the  northern  side  are  soldiers  with  spears, 
the  national  weapon  of  the  Scots,  who  defend  the  passage : 
the  Segend  is,  Hie  armis  Bruti^  Scoii  stara  hie  cruce  tuti;  with 
i  pfaon  allusion  to  the  safety  of  tl^e  church  and  state,  resuk- 
ing  from  the  valour  and  victory  of  Wallace.  See  Fordun,  lib. 
xi,  c.  a.**  Caledonia,  Vol.  I,  p,  661.  In  the  Uth  section  of 
kk  history,  Mr  Nimmo  gives  another  account,  taken  from 
Boece,  of  this  legend,  and  the  bridge  of  Stirling;  but  says  that 
the  whole  story,  as  well  as  the  inscription,  wears  much  of  a 
noAkish  garb."  Let  the  reader  compare  the  accounts,  and 
jodge  for  himself.  To  us  it  appears,  that  Boece,  who  flour- 
ished two  centuries  after  Wallace's  victory,  either  invented  a 
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set,  whilst  a  party,  who  had  taken  a  compass 
round  the  Abbey-Craig,  fell  upon  the  rear* 
The  English  were  at  last  entirely  routed,  and 
five  thousand  of  them  slain;  amongst  whom 
was  a  nephew  of  Sir  .Marmaduke  Twenge,  a 
youth  of  great  hopes,  whose  death  was  general^ 
ly  lamented.  Sir  Marmaduke,  with  the  rest, 
falling  back  to  the  river,  trossed  it  with  mudi 
difficulty.  Some,  finding  fords,  plunged 
through  with  great  precipitation,  and  others 
escaped  by  swimming.* 

Cressingham  was  amongst  the  slain,  hav- 
ing early  passed  the  bridge  in  full  confidence 
of  victory.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic;  but,  as 
in  those  times,  it  was  common  for  such  to 


tale,  or  adopted  an  idle  tradition  regarding  an  inscription 
which,  it  is  possible,  might,  at  this  monkish  epoch,  have  been 
upon  the  bridge:— 

''  Anglos  a  Scotis  separat  crux  Uta  remdu. 
Hie  armis  Bruth  Scoti  statU  hie  cruce  tuti;' 
which  Ballenden  has  so  strangely  translated, 

*'  I  am  free  to  marche,  as  passengers  may  ken; 
To  Scottis,  to  Britonis,  and  to  Inglismen." 

Buchanan  has  followed  Boece  in  his  account  of  the  reign  of 
Alpin's  second  son,  although  Fordun  and  the  ancient  chroni- 
cles had  been  silent  on  it;  but  does  not  mention  the  inscrip* 
tion.    Editor.) 

*  Hemimgford. 
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possess  civil  offices,  he  had  been  advanced  by 
Edward  to  that  of  High  Treasurer  in  Scotland. 
His  rapine  and  oppression  had  rendered  him 
very  detestable.  The  Scots,  however,  dis- 
graced their  victory,  by  their  treatment  of 
his  corpse.  They  flayed  off  the  skin,  and  cut  it 
in  pieces,  to  make  girths  and  other  furniture 
for  their  horses.* 

The  battle  of  Stirling  was  fought  on  the 
13th  of  September  1297.  The  scene  of  ac- 
tion appears  to  have  been  about  the  place 
now  called  Corntown,  and  in  a  plain  north  of 
the  river,  opposite  to  the  castle.  It  was  the 
most  complete  victory  that  Wallace  had  ever 
gained  in  a  regularly  fought  field.  Nor  was 
his  loss  considerable.  Sir  Andrew  Moray 
of  Bothwell  was  the  only  person  of  note 
amongst  the  slain. 

The  Earl  of  Surry,  who,  with  the  rest  of 
the  English  army,  was  upon  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  beholding  this  disaster,  imme- 
diately retreated  southward,  after  having  set 
fire  to  the  remains  of  the  bridge,  to  prevent 


•  Hemingpord.   Tj'iTel. 
A  a 
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a  quick  pursuit  from  the  victorious   Scots. 
He  was  greatly  harrassed,  however,  in  his 
march  by  the  Lord  High  Steward,  and  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  who  came  upon  him  from 
behind  the  neighbouring  mountains,  where* 
with  a  large  force,  they  had  been  posted  iji 
ambush.    Wallace,  too,  having  speedily  cros- 
sed, soon  joined  them ;  and  coming  up  with 
the  main  body  of  the  retreating  army  at  Tor- 
wood,*  commenced   a   sharp   action.     The 
Scots  obtained  the  victory;  and  Surry  him- 
self escaped  with  great  difficulty,  being  so 
closely  pursued,  that  the  historians  of  those 
times  have  been  careful  to  inform  us,  that, 
when  he  had  arrived  at  Berwick,  his  hotse 
was  90  fatigued  as  to  be  unable  to  eatf 

This  signal  victory  so  raised  the  fame  of 


♦  Blind  Hary.  (Mr  Chalmers  remarks  of  Blind  Hary, 
that  the  Scottish  historians  follow,  without  venturing  tb  qaote 
him;  but  that  his  assertions  have  been  confirmed  fay  the  records 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  Holingshed  mentions  a  fact  which 
is  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  Mary's  assertion,  that  **  Wad* 
lace,  after  the  battley  went,  with  sundry  of  his  friends,  iato  the 
castle  of  Striveling."  Scottish  Chronicle,  Arbroath,  180(>, 
4to,  Vol.  I.  p.  422.    Editor.) 

t  Hemikgford.  (The  distance  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles. 
Edilor.) 
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Walkcef  and  struck  the  English  with  such 
terror,  that  they  yielded  up  their  forts,  as 
toon  tt  he  had  appeared  before  them.  In  a 
few  months,  all  the  places  of  strength  in  the 
kingdom  were  recovered,  and  scarce  an  En-* 
glishman  was  to  be  seen  in  the  country. 

Ths  Scots,  also,  looking  upon  the  brave 
Sir  William  as  the  deliverer  of  their  country, 
croaded  to  his  standard;  and  an  assembly  of 
the  states  chose  him  to  be  General  of  the 
Army,  and  Protector  of  the  Kingdom,  under 
Baliol,  who  was  still  in  a  state  of  confine* 
ment*  This  high  oflSce  he  executed  with 
great  dignity,  though  not  without  much  envy 


*  Hdtoriaks  generally  offirai  tliat  Wallace  was  elected 
IVocector  of  the  Khigdoni  by  a  ooDTsntioB  of  the  statea* 
ihoogh  diey  do  not  fix  the  particular  time  of  this  election. 
Some  affirm,  also,  that  his  commission  was  confirmed  by  Ba* 
Itol;  a  stateiBcnt  fiur,  however,  fVom  probable,  when  we  recol* 
led  that,  as  that  Prince  was  then  in  prison,  such  a  step  could 
not  fiul  to  prove  fatal  to  him,  had  it  been  discovered  by  Edward. 
Others  mention  nothing  of  his  being  chosen  Protector; 
aoiongst  whom  is  Buchanan,  who  says  that  he  had  the  title 
ofProrex  among  his  associates.  Fordun  gives  him  the  title  of 
Csitos,  but  does  not  mention  how  he  had  obtained  it.  Char* 
ter^  and  letters  of  protection  to  religious  houses  in  England, 
have  been  quoted  to  prove  bis  having  been  invested  with  the 
office  of  Protector.   In  these,  however,  he  only  stiles  himself 
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and  malevolent  opposition  from  several  of 
the  chief  nobility.  He  found,  however,  as 
many  among  the  middle  ranks,  friends  of 
liberty,  as  not  only  supported  him  in  the  in- 
ternal government  of  the  kingdom,  but  ena- 
bled him  to  penetrate  into  England.* 


♦  (Hemingford  haa  inserted  in  his  History,  a  copy  of  the 
protection,  which  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell,  son  and  re- 
presentative of  the  knight  of  the  same  name  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Stirling,  and  Wallace,  when  they  had  led  their  victo- 
rious army  into  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  gave  to  the 
prior  of  Hexhildesham.  Moray's  name  takes  precedence  of 
Wallace's.  We  shall  afterwards  see  that  the  latter  was 
tenacious  on  this  point,  when  it  had  become  of  importance. 
Perhaps  his  associates  might  haTe  presumed  upon  his  former 
facility.  We  may  put  the  reader  in  mind  of  a  fact  stated  in 
the  foregomg  section,  that,  in  1326,  and  in  the  :2lbbey  of 
Cambuskennethi  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell  was  married  to 
Christian  Bruce,  sister  of  King  Robert.  This  highly  favoured 
subject,  son,  by  Cumyn  of  Badenach's  daughter,  of  the  gal- 
lant Sir  Andrew,  who  had  met  his  death-wound  in  the  battle 
of  Stirling,  was,  till  his  decease  in  1338,  the  protector  of  his 
lady's  nephew,  the  infant  son  of  Bruce.  The  Morays  of  Aber- 
caimey  are  descended  from  his  full  and  younger  brother  John; 
who  obtained  from  his  father  the  lands  of  Drumsergard,  and, 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Malise  Earl  of  Stratbeam,  ac- 
quired the  estates  of  Ogilvie  and  Abercairney.    Editor.) 
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Sect.  VIIL 
battle  of  falkirk, 

22d  JULY   1298. 

•  • 

The  news  of  this  northern  revolution,  caus- 
ed Edward  speedily  to  listen  to  proposals 
of  a  truce  made  him  by.  France,  that  he 
might  have  leisure  to  reduce  Scotland.  In- 
stantly on  his  arrival  in  England,  he  assem- 
bled a  numerous  and  well  disciplined  army, 
amounting,  according  to  the  common  ac- 
counts, to  above  eighty  thousand  foot  be- 
sides a  fine  body  of  cavalry,  most  of  them 
veteran  troops,  newly  brought  over  from  the 
French  war.  He  marched  northward,  at  their 
head,  having  under  him,  as  general  officers, 
Bohun  Earl  of  Hereford  High-Constable  of 
England,  Bigod  Earl  of  Norfolk  Chief  Mar- 
shall, the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  Antdnius  de 
Beck  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Durham.  This 
numerous  host  arrived  at  Temple-Liston,* 


*  (Lio8-DuM,  '<  Garden-Hilly"  i.  e.  Cultivated  Hill.  It  was 
called  Temple-Liston,  from  being  the  property  of  the  Knights- 
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now  known  by  the  name  of  Kirkliston,  two 
miles  south  of  Queensferry;  where  they  en- 
camped, and  abode  near  a  month,  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  ships,  wliich  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  attend  them  with  provisions,  hut 
were  detained   by    contrary    winds,*     The 
Scots  were,  meanwhile,  making  vigorous  pre* 
parations  for  defence.     An   iarmy  of  thirty 
thousand,  collected  by  Wallace   and   other 
chiefs,   rendezvoused  near  Falkirk,  waiting 
for  the  enemy.     They    had    chosen    their 
ground  in   a  situation  apparently  advanta- 
geous, with  a  morass,  impassable  by  cavalry, 
in  front,  and,  w)  ere  the  morass  ended,  a 
sort  of  fortification,  with  palisadoes  driven 
into  the  earth,  and  tied  together  with  ropes,  f 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  had  become  so 
great  in  Edward's  army,  that  he  had  thoughts 
of  returning  to  Edinburgh;  but,   receiving 


Templars^  who  had  obtained  it  in  the  12th  century.  The 
Knights  of  St  John  succeeded  them  in  this  property,  and  held 
the  greater  part  of  it  till  the  Reformation,  when  Sir  James 
Sandilands  obtained  it»  with  the  rest  of  the  posaeasions  of  aa 
order  of  which  he  was  the  Chief.  Chalmers's  Caledoniai  VoI« 
II,  p.  884.    EdUor.) 

*  HsMivayoRD,  TriTetius. 

f  Hemikoford,  Tyrrel. 
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intelligence  that  the  Scottish  army  had  taken 
post  within  six  leagues  of  his  camp,  he  re- 
solved to  attempt  a  decisive  stroke,  and  or- 
dered the  troops,  hungry  and  hard  bestead 
as  they  were,  to  march  forward  with  the 
greatest  celerity.     Setting  out,  accordingly, 
from  Kirkliston  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
they  arrived  at  Linlithgow  that  evening,  and 
encamped  on  the  east  of  the  town,  on  ground 
part  of  which  still  remains  in  its  uncultivated 
State,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Borough^ 
Moor.    As  the  tents  and  baggage  had  been 
left  in  the  former  camp,  the  army,  inclu- 
ding  the   King,   lay  all  night  on  the  bare 
ground.    Nor  had  the  horses  any  provender, 
except  the  fturze  and  grass  of  the  moor.    The 
English  contemporary  historians  mention  an 
accident  which  that  night  befel  their  sove- 
reign.   As  he  lay  fast  asleep,  a  horse,  tramp- 
ling upon  him,  broke  two  of  his  ribs.    Con- 
cealing his  angubh,  however,  he  mounted  at 
day-break,  and  led  the  army  through  the 
town.    They  had  no  sooner  passed  Linlith- 
gow,   than    they    descried,  on  the  hills  of 
Muiravonside,  several  bodies  of  armed  men, 
whom  they  took  for  the  Scottish  army.    They 
marched  up  in  battle-array,  to  attack  them. 
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Upon  their  arrival,  it  was  found  that  the 
Scots  had  retired,  having  been  only  the  out- 
posts and  scouting  parties,  who,  upon  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  had  fallen  back  to 
the  main  body  at  Falkirk.* 

Reaching  the  summit  of  the  hills,  the 
whole  Ikiglish  army  halted,  till  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  had  said  mass.  It  was  the  22d 
of  July,  and  St  Magdalen's  day.  They  now 
observed  the  Scottish  army,  two  miles  off, 
forming  in  order  of  battle,  upon  a  gentle 
eminence,  near  Falkirk.  When  mass  was 
ended,  the  King  proposed  that  the  army 
should  take  some  refreshment.  The  troops, 
however,  would  listen  to  no  delay,  but  insist- 
ed on  being  led  to  action.  Edward  consent- 
ed, in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity.f  ; 

The  English  advanced  to  the  charge  in 
three  great  bodies.  The  first  was  led  by  the 
Earl  Marshal,  and  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and 
Lincoln ;  the  second  by  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, with  whom  Sir  Ralph  Basset  de  Dray- 
ton was  joined  in  command;  and  the  tliird. 


*  Hbminoford.  t  Ibi9. 
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which  was  probably  intended  as  a  corps  de 
reserve^  was  commanded  by  Edward  in  per- 
son.* The  Scottish  army  also  stood  in  three 
divisions,  commanded  by  as  many  leaders, 
who,  besides  Wallace,  were,  John  Cumyn  of 
Badenoch,  and  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill, 
brother  of  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland* 
The  English  writers  say,  that  there  were  four 
bodies  of  the  Scots,  each  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  an  orb,  with  their  spears  advanced 
horizontally,  as  the  most  effectual  defence 
against  a  numerous  cavalry;  that  the  inter- 
vals between  the  orbs  were  planted  with 
archers;  and  that  a  small  body  of  cavalry  wad 
stationed  behind  the  rest  of  the  army.f 

Hitherto  the  Scottish  leaders  had  acted 
with  apparent  unanimity.  An  obstinate  dis- 
pute, however,  arose  about  the  chief  com* 
maml,  which  each  now  claimed  as  his  right; 
Wallace,  as  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  or  as 
being  used  to  the  chief  command;  Cumyn, 
because  allied  to  the  crown,  and  having  a 
numerous  vassalage;  and  Stewart,  as  supply- 
ing the  place  of  his  brother  the  Lord  High 


♦  Heminoford.  t  IWD. 
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Steward.  We  afe  not  informed  how  the  ill- 
timed  dispute  was  ended.  Each,  probably, 
continued  to  exercise  an  independent  com- 
mand over  the  botly  he  had  brought  into  the 
field.  It  is  commonly  asserted,  that  Cumyn 
\tas  so  irritated  because  the  supreme  com- 
mand was  not  decreed  to  him,  that  he  march- 
ed his  ten  thousand  off  the  field,  without 
fighting;  and  that  only  Wallace  and  Stewart, 
with  their  divisions,  remained  to  receive  the 
enemy,  who  approached  in  a  highly  msrti^ 
style. 

The  first  line  of  the  English,  led  on  by  the 
Earl  Marshal,  and  the  Earls  of  Hereford  aiid 
Lincoln,  advanced  with  great  ardour;  but,  not 
having  reconnoitred  the  ground,  were  some- 
what retarded  by  the  morass  in  front  of  the 
Scots.  Turning  a  little  to  the  left,  however, 
they  found  firm  ground,  along  which  they 
charged.  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  who,  with 
Sir  Ralph  Basset,  commanded  th6  second  line, 
perceiving  the  Aiorass,  turned  to  the  right, 
and  fet  a  compass;  but^  more  nearly  inspect- 
ing tlie  warlike  postiire  of  the  Scots,  he 
proposed  to  stop,  until  the  third  division, 
commanded  by  the  King,  had  advanced.    De- 
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lay,  however,  did  not  auk  Basset^s  ardour,  wha 
insisted  that  the  troops  should  instantly 
charge;  and,  called  out  to  the  Bishop,  **  Go 
to  mass,  if  you  please;  and  we  shall  conduct 
the  milUary  operations  of  the  day/'  They 
iMivanced,  accordingly,  and  charged  the  left 
wiBg  of  the  Scots,  almost  at  the  moment 
Bigod  had  ^sharged  the  right* 

The  Soots  made  so  brave  a  resistance,  that. 
tsbe  Sngliah  cavalry,  who  were  now  chiefly 
employed,,  .could  not,  for  some  time,  make 
any  impcession  upon  their  ranks.  Supported, 
however,,  by  the  infantry,,  who,  advancing, 
pottped  terrible  showers  .of  arrows  among 
4hem,  ^le  horsemen,  attaching  them  witii 
their  lances^  at  last  threw  them  into  great 
disorder,  f  The  division  commanded  by 
Stewart  wan  surrounded,  and,  after  a  gal-*. 


^  HsMINGf  OAD.. 

t  (Ix  all  ages  before  the  inventiDQ  of  gunpowder,  the  epoch- 
of  which  is  1350,  the  bow  had  been  the  English  weapon  of 
victory;  and,  though  the  Scots  wer^  superior  in  the  use 
of  the  spear,  yet  it  was  useless  after  the  far-flying  arrow, 
piercing  their  mail,  had  decided  the  day.  Aw^e  ^  thist 
Bruce,  at  Bannockburn,  ordered  a  picked  body  of  cavalr}',  to 
conunencc  the  battle,  by  rushing  among,  and  totally  dispers- 
ing, the  English  archers,  Walsingham  describes  the  sharpness 
and  strength  of  the  flight  of  arrows^  .when  he  says,  thut  **  they 
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lant  defence,  mostly  cut  to  pieces,  together 
with  their  leader,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  fell  from  his  horse  while  giving  orders 
to  a  company  of  archers.*  Wallace,  for  some 
time,  stood  his  ground,  against  the  whole 
power  of  the  enemy,  with  amazing  intrepidi- 
ty; till  Robert  Bruce,  who,  with  a  body  of 
cavalry,  had  taken  a  circuit  round  a  hill,  was 
ready  to  fall  upon  his  rear.f  This  obliged 
him  to  begin  a  retreat,  which  he  accomplished, 
with  great  valour  and  military  skill,  to  the 
Carron.J  He  crossed  the  river,  in  view  of  the 
victorious  army,  at  a  ford  near  Arthur's  Oven. 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  generality 
of  the  Scottish  writers  give  of  Wallace's  be- 
haviour. There  are  not  wanting,  hdwever, 
some  who  represent  it  very  differently.   These 


thoroughly  penetrated  the  men  at  arms,  obscured  the  hel- 
mets, perforated  the  sirords,  and  overwhelmed  the  lances,  ut 
ipsos  armaios  omnino  penetrarenty  cassides  tenebrarent,  gladios 
perforarentj  lanccas  Junderent,'*  It  reipnains  with  the  reader, 
whether  he  is  to  join  Mr  Pinkerton  in  giving  full  credit  to 
this  mqnkjsh  account  of  a  military  matter.  That  arrows  should 
*'  perforate  swords"  exceeds  all  ordinary  heh'ef.   Editor.) 

•  Hemimgford. 

t  (Wb:  shall  afterwards  see  that  it  was  the  father  of  the  im- 
mortal King  Robert.    Editor.) 

%  FoRDUN,  Buchanan, 
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tell  us,  that,  in  the  recent  altercation  about 
the  post  of  honour,  much  opprobrious  lan- 
guage had  passed  between  Stewart  and  Wal- 
lace. Stewart  is  said  to  have  upbraided  his 
friend  with  aspiring  to  a  dignity  far  above  his 
rank;  and  compared  him  to  the  owl  in  the 
fable,  who,  liaving  dressed  herself  with  bor- 
rowed feathers,  affected  not  only  a  beauty 
above  her  kind,  but  a  dominion  over  the 
whole  winged  tribe.  Wallace,  it  is  added, 
was  so  irritated,  that  he  led  off  his  ten  thou- 
sand to  Callander  wood,  where  they  stood  idle 
spectators  of  the  combat.  Tlius,  as  Cumyn 
also  had  gone,  none  remained  to  oppose  the 
advancing  foe,  except  Stewart;  who  resolved 
to  devote  himself  for  his  country,  and,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  division,  perished.  Nort 
according  to  this  account,  could  Wallace  be 
prevailed  upon,  by  all  the  entreaties  of  Sir 
John  Graham,  and  the  other  officers,  to  in- 
terfere for  Stewart's  relief.  At  last,  indeed, 
he  began  to  reflect  upon  the  danger  in  which, 
by  giving  way  to  passion,  he  had  involved 
himself;  and,  perceiving  that  the  only  alter- 
native now  lefl  was,  either  tamely  to  yield 
himself  up  to  the  victorious  army,  or  cut  his 
way  through  them  to  Torwood,  he  resolved 
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to  attempt  the  latter,  and,  by  many  signal  ex- 
ertions of  courage,  aad  grejat  slaughter  of  the 
enemy,  succeeded. 

This  account,  although  it  leaves  him  in  full 
possession  of  his  valour,  and  other  military 
talents,  entirely  strips  him  of  his  patriotism, 
and  represents  him  sacrificing  the  public  in- 
terest to  private  passion^  It  brings  to  mind 
the  brutal  Achilles  refusing  to  fight  for  his 
country  because  he  had  quarrelled  with  Agar- 
memnon.  It  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with 
Hemingford's  narrative,  who  places  the  En- 
glish army,  immediately  before  the  battle^  al- 
most upon  the  same  ground  which  this  ac^ 
count  makes  Wallace  occupy. 

That  an  unhappy  difference  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  Scottish  leaders,  before  the  battle, 
cannot  be  denied.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive 
what  could  have  induced  the  Scottish  writers 
to  fabricate  a  tale  so  dishonourable  to  Wal- 
lace, generally  their  favourite.  The  most 
plausible  method  of  conciliating  this  account 
with  that  by  the  English  historians,  is  to 
suppose  that  the  dispute  had  liappened  the 
day  before;  and  that,  if  Wallace  had  carried 
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his  resentment  do  far  asr  to  retire^  yet,  after- 
wards relenting,  heliad  joined  the  army.  In 
this  caset  it  might  have  been  his  division  that 
the  English  sair  upon  the  heights  west  of 
Linlithgow,  and  which^  upon  their  approach, 
fell  back  to  the  main  body  at  Falkirk.^ 

Bruce  pursued  Wallace  to  the  river;  and, 
like  one  of  the  warriors  of  antiquity,  loudly 
called  out  to  him,  as  he  stood  upon  the  op- 
posite brink,  to  grant  him  a  private  inter- 
view. The  other  assented;  when  each,  walk- 
ing to  a  place  where  the  diannel  was  nar-** 
row,  and  the  banks  very  steep,  stood,  with 
the  stream  between  them,  and  held  a  con- 
ference, that  opened  Brace's  eyes  to  a  just 
view  of  his  interest,  and  that  of  his  coun- 


^  Fo»Di79  expressly  says,  that  Ctunjm  forsook  the  rest  of 
the  leaders.  In  Goodal's  edition  of  that  author,  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  dispate  between  Wallace  and  Stewart ;  but, 
anoDg  tlie  various  readings  it  is  intimated,  that,  in  Hearn*s 
manuscript,  the  loss  of  the  battle  is  aiscribed  to  the  jealousy 
and  pride  of  two  of  the  Scottish  commanders.  (Goodall,  avail- 
ing himseif  of  the  discretionary  licence  which  an  editor  some- 
times abuses,  has  suppressed  that  account  of  the  marriages  of 
Robert  II,  which,  by  the  cesearches  of  Messrs  Andrew  Stew* 
art  and  William  Robertson,  is  proved  to  be  the  true  one.  His* 
tory  of  the  StewarU,  pp.  403 — H>8.  Index  of  Charters.  For- 
dan*8  account  of  this  important  matter  is  given  in  Hearn's  edi- 
tion.   EdiiBT.) 
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try.  He  had  represented  to  Wallace  the  mad- 
ness of  taking  up  arms  against  so  powerfid 
a  monarchy  and  charged  him  with  having  a 
view  to  tlie  crown  The  other  replied,  with 
great  warmth,  that  he  utterly  abhorred  such 
views;  and  that  the  welfare  of  his  country 
was  the  sole  motive  by  which  he  was  animat- 
ed. He  concluded  by  telling  Bruce,  that 
he  had  brought  much  misery  upon  his  coun^ 
try,  and  been  altogether  blind  to  his  own 
interest,  in  siding  with  the  English.  This 
conference  sank  deep  into  the  mind  of  Bruce, 
and  convinced  him  of  the  foolish  part  he  had 
hitherto  acted.* 

The  loss  of  the  Scots  was  very  great;  and 
seemed  to  threaten  inevitable  ruin  to  their 
country.  We  are  not  to  give  credit,  how- 
ever, to  the  exaggerated  relations  of  the 
English  writers,  some  of  whom  make  the 
number  of  slain  amount  to  fifty  or  sixty 
thouand,  besides  a  great  many  prisoners,  f 
The  Scottish  writers  generally  state  the  loss 


♦  Ford  UN* 

f  Heming?obd«   Walsioghanit 
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at  above  ten  thousand;^  amongst  whom,  be- 
sides the  valiant  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bon- 
kill  in  Berwickshire,  was  Sir  John  Graham 
of  Dundaff  in  Stirlingshire,  who,  for  courage 
andmilitary  skill,  was  reckoned  next  to 
Wallace,  and  commonly  stiled  by  that  hero, 
his  «  Rigfit  Hand:'t  To  the  English  it  was 
a  dear  bought  victory.  Nor  was  it  very  glo- 
rioM.  An  army  of  veteran,  well  marshalled 
troops  had  fought  one  almost  thrice  inferior 
to  them  in  numbers,  and  chiefly  composed  of 
raw  undisciplined  peasants,  whose  leaders  had 
l)een  so  divided  by  ill  timed  altercation  as 
not  feirly  to  co-operate.  Although,  perhaps, 
we  are  not  to  give  entire  credit  to  the  Scot- 
tish accounts,  which  make  the  victor's  loss 
amount  to  thirty  thousand,  yet  he  certaijaly 


*  (It  is  clear  that  the  loss  coold  not  exceed  the  number  of 
tbe  army,  which  has  been  stated  at  80,000.    Editor.) 

\  (Sir  John  de  Graham's  death  at  Falkirk  is  only  matter  of 
tradition,  but  of  general  tradition,  admitted  by  our  best  histo- 
rians, and,  as  far  as  is  known  to  tbe  writer,  contradicted  by 
booe.  He  was  the  only  and  younger  brother  of  Sir  Patrick 
de  Grabdm»  who,  two  years  before,  had  bravely  .fought  and 
fallen  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  ancestor  of  the  Montrose  fami- 
ly, of  the  later  Earls  of  Menteith,  Viscount  Preston,  Viscount 
Dundee,  Lord  Lynedock,  Grahams  of  Gartur,  Orchil,  Inch- 
bnukie,  Dacliray,  Gartmore,  &c.    Editor.) 

C  C 
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lost  a  great  number.  Particular  notice  is 
taken  of  the  Master  of  the  Knights-Templars 
in  Englaod,  And  of  the  Master  of  the  same 
order  in  Scotland,  together  with  a  Templar  of 
great  renpwn,  Fr'ere  Brianjay,  whose  horse, 
happening  to  stick  fast  in  the  mud,  had  ex- 
posed his  rider  to  a  mortal  wound,* 

The  scene  of  this  bloody  rencounter  lies 
about  halfway  between  Falkirk  and  the  Car- 
ron.  Hemingfbrd,  who  liad  his  information 
from  eye-witnesses,  has  given  the  most  parti- 
cular account  extant  of  tlie  motions  and  dis- 
positions of  both  armies,  f    He  says,  what  we 


*  Trivetius. 

•|^  Tbivrtius  and  Hemingford  were  English  monks;  both* 
of  reputation,  and  contemporaneous  with  the  events  which  they 
record.  TThe  former  is  the  more  accurate:  the  latter  the  more 
copious.  We  cannot,  however*  vrndicale  either  from  tlie  charge 
of  partiality  and  exaggeratioD.  B  j  llie  account  whieh  Heming* 
ford  gives  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Scots  at  Falkirk,  we  are 
led  to  think,  that  Edward  had  obtained,  with  respect  to  Scot* 
land,  the  wish  which  Caligula  uttered  concerning  the^omana, 
when  he  inhumanly  said,  ^  O  that  the  people  had  but  one  neck, 
that  I  might  cut  it  off  at  a  single  blow!*'  Hemingford  says, 
that  there  were  fifly  thousand'  slain,  many  drowned,  *and 
three  hundred  thousand  foot  taken  prisoners,  besides  a 
thousand  horsemen.  He  betrays,  besides,  great  ignorance  of 
geography,  ^en  he  writes,  that  £dward  waited  near  a  month 
at  Kirkliston,  for  the  arrival  of  ships  which  had  been  appoint* 
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have  already  mentioned,  that  the  English  halt- 
ed upon  heights,  a  good  way  Westward  from 
Linlithgow,  till  mass  had  been  said  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham ;  that  they  there  observed 
the  Scottish  army  forming  in  order  of  battle, 
upon  a  gentle  eminence  near  Falkirk;  and 
that  there  was  a  small  rivulet  between  the 
two  armies,  when  thus  situated. 

The  heights  upon  which  the  English  halt- 
ed could  be  no  other  than  those  west  of 
Madiston,  and  south  of  Callander  wood;  and 
the  rivulet  none  else  than  Westquarter  Burn, 
which,  though  small,  has  such  steep  and  rug- 
ged banks,  that  cavalry  could  not  have  con- 
veniently passed. 

The  eminence  upon  which  the  Scots  were 
drawn  up  must  have  been  the  ridge  of  the 
gently  rising  ground  east  of  Mongal,  and  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  the  heights  south  of  Callan- 


ed  to  hting  provisionfl  thither,  l^  the  west  sea;  and  that,  at 
last,  three  with  wiae,  arrived  by  that  course.  (Mr  Chalmers^ 
however,  observes,  that  "  Edward,  kixowing  from  experience 
the  positions  of  the  country,  is  said  to  have  resolved  to  decide 
the  file  of  Scotlaad,  in  the  west,  rather  than  in  the  east;  and» 
with  this  design,  ordered  bis  fleet,  with  provisions,  to  meet 
bin  in  the  Clyde**'   Caledonia,  Vol.  I.  p.  662«   EdU^4 
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derj  what  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  emi- 
nence in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk. 
Our  historian  informs  us,  that,  in  front  of 
the  Scots,  there  lay  a  morass,  having  fimri 
ground  at  either  end«  This  slough  is  stUl 
visible,  running  along  the  south  side  of  the 
above-mentioned  eminence,  and  intersected 
by  the  great  canal.  It  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Mungal  Bog.  It  exactly  answers  the  des- 
cription given  by  Hemingford,  who  calls  it 
"  lacm  bituminosziSy*  undoubtedly  meaning  a 
peat-bog.*  Add  to  this,  that  tradition  is  uni*- 
form  in  pointing  out  the  fields  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  the  scene  of  the  action;  and 
that,  closely  adjoining  to  this  morass,  there 
is  a  tract  of  ground  called  Graham's  Moor, 
said  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  brave 
Sir  John  de  Graham,  who  fell  on  this  memo- 
rable occasion.  At  the  east  end  of  the  bog, 
almost  in  the  spot  where  a  draw-bridge  over 
the  canal  is  erected,  we  find  Brian's  Ford,  or, 
as  it  is  vulgarly  pronounced,  Bainsfoord,  sup- 
posed to  have  received  its  name  from  Brian- 
jay  the  Knight-Templar,  slain  there. 


*  (Mungal  is  the  name  of  a  modern  villa,  adjacent  or  in- 
eumbent.  The  former  syllable  is  evidently  Moine^  **  Peat." 
Call  is  /*  Loss.*'  Might  not  Mungal  be  properly  Moint-Ccdl^ 
''  Bog  of  Loss,  or  Disaster"?   Editor.) 
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Robert  Bruce,  according  to  Fordun,  had 
made  a  circuit  round  a  long  hill,  to  attack 
his  more  patriotic  countr3rmen  in  the  rear* 
His  route  must  have  been  westward,  along  the 
hollow  in  which  Westquarter  Bum  runs;  and 
then  east,  by  Roughcastle,  and  Caermuirs.* 

No  monuments  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
field;  but,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  a  mile 
south  east  of  Callander  wood,  a  stone  is  erect- 
ed, well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
name  of  Wallace^s  Stone^  and  a  little  to  the 
east,  is  a  tract  of  ground  called  Wallace's 
Ridge.  The  stone  is  three  feet  high,  eighteen 
inches  broad,  and  three  inches  thick.  Com- 
mon tradition  reports,  that  it  is  erected  where 
Wallace,  incensed  by  Stewart's  opprobrious 
language,  had  stood,  an  idle  spectator  of  the 
battle;  and  that  his  soldiers  were  posted  on 
the  above-mentioned  ridge.  If  this  stone, 
however,  have  any  reference  to  that  hero,  it 
was  more  probably  erected  where  he  had  taken 


•  (A  corruption  of  Caer-Mor^  "  Great  Fort,"  obviously  the 
Celtic  descriptive  appellation  of  Caroelon.  The  word  might, 
by  Saxon  settlers,  have  been  pluralized,  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  cottages  in  the  field  where  the  ancient  fortification 
^lood.   EdUor.) 
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post  before  the  battle;  and,  as  the  plaqe  can 
be  seen  from  Linlithgow,  we  may  reason  that 
it  was  possibly  the  corps  under  his  command 
which  the  English  had  thenco  descried.  The 
stone  commands  a  full  prospect  of  the  field 
of  action,  from  the  distance  of  two  miles; 
and  the  English  halted  to  say  mass  very 
near  the  spot.  W  W,  supposed  to  be 
Wallace's  initials,  are  discernible  upon  the 
stone;  but,  indeed,  do  not  appear  sufiScient- 
ly  ancient  for  the  age  we  are  treating  of. 
The  grave-stone  of  Sir  John  de  Graham  is  in 
the  church-yard  of  Falkirk,  having  the  follow- 
ing Latin  motto,  with  a  translation* 

MBHXE  MANUtVS  FOTBHS,  BT  VALLA  FIOV8  ACHATES. 
CONDITVR    UIC   GBAMVS»    BBLLO   INTBIIFBCTVS  AB   AVOLI5, 

XXII   JVLII.  ANNO    1298.^ 

*^  Heir  lyes  Sir  John  the  Grarae,  baith  wight  and  irise* 
Ane  of  the  chiefs  who  rescewit  Scotland  thrise. 
.  Ane  better  knight  not  to  the  work}  waa  lent 
Nor  was  gude  Grauie  of  truth  and  hardimept.'* 

While  some  of  Cromwell's  troops  were 


«  {*'  This  epitaph,  I  doubt/'  says  Lord  Hailes,  **  is  not 

so  ancient  as  the  13th  century.*'  Annals,  year  1296.  Editor.) 
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stationed  in  Falkirk,  an  offlcer  desired  the  pa- 
rochial schoolmaster  to  translate  the  Latin,  ^ 
This  he  did  aa  follows:— 


**  Of  mind  and  courage  st(nii» 

Wallace's  true  Achates, 
Here  lies  Sir  John  the  Grame, 

FeHed  by  the  EnglisH  Baties/'f 

There  are  now  three  stones  upon  the  grave. 


*  (If  the  anecdote  be  true,  it  affords  a  presumption  that, 
whatever  aotiquity  the  foregpiog  vocfiion  may  possess^  it  was 
not  then  subjoined.    Editor.) 

t  (There  is  another  edition  of  it,  in  Watson's  Historical 
Collectiens,  London  1657|  a  date  consistent  with  the  anec- 
dote in  the  text. 

*^  Her«  lies  the  gallant  Graham, 
Wallace's  true  Achates, 
•  Who  cruelly  was  murthered 
By  the  English  Baties.'* 

The  word  **  Batie,"  signifying  '*  Dog,"  seems  to  have  been 
contemptifously  aimed  at  the  **  Roundheads*'  of  the  Usurpa- 
tion. We  do  not  agree  with  Dr  Jamieson,  that  the  rhyme,  as 
much  as  nationality,  might  have  led  to  it.  The  Schoolmasteci^ 
grotesque,  but^  in  tke^Kircumstances,  witty  translation,  has  been 
adopted,  vitlwttt  aeknonrlodgement,  by  Lieutenant.  Hamilton, 
whose  aiMrid^fMi^lap^  modern  parody  of  Blind  Hary*s  History 
of  Wallace  appeared  ia  1722*  It  may  be  permitted  to  subjoin 
a  few  Latin  verses  in  memory  of  Sir  John  de  Graham,  by  a 
Scottish  Poet  of  the  17th  century,  John  Johnston;  more  espe- 
cially as  tlitt  printed  work  whence  they  are  transcribed  is 
scarce. 
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When  the  inscription  on  the  first  had  begun 
to  wear  out  by  the  influence  of  the  weather, 
a  second  was  placed  above  it  with  the  same 
inscriptionj  and  a  third  was  lately  added  by 
William  Graham  of  Airth,  Esq-*  At  a  little 
distance,  upon  the  left,  is  an  uiipolished  stone, 
said  to  cover  the  remains  of  tKe  gallant 
Knight  of  Bonkill. 


''  Joannes  Gramus  ejues^  omnium  laborum  Valla  sociusj  ocadit 
ad  Varium  SaceUum^  1298.    VaUam  aUoquUur. 

Me  tibi  do^  Yalta  socium  bellique  laborumque; 
Acdpe  me  in  numerum  nunc  quoque  magne  touiit* 
Eheu!  pmcipitet  ruimus  diseordibue  armig. 
In  diversa  trahunt  ambitio^  ira,  dolus, 
Te  sequor  usque,  libens  httc  tecum  pignora  dexlrcp^ 
Hancque  animam  patriae  do  voveoque  mecc. 
Nee  dixisse  satis,  quin  hac  mea  pectora  morti 
Offero.    Scis,'  nostrum  haud  dicere  sedJacereJ' 

''  Joannis  Jonstoni  Heroes  Scoti/'  published  in  Arthur  Joo« 
ston's  '*  Delitie  Poetaruxn  Scotorum  hujus  aevi  illustrium.  Am* 
ilelodami,  16S7,'*  duod.  Vol.  I,  pp.  483-4. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  one  of  whose  many  titles 
18  Viscount  Dundaff,  possesses  an  antique  sword^  on  which  is 
the  following  inscription :— 

SIR  lOME  TE  ORAMB  VBRRY  VICHT  AND  WttfB 
ONE  OF  YE  CHIBFES  RBLIEVIT  SCOTLAND   THRTIB 
FAVOUT  VITH  Y8  SVORD  AND  KBR  THOUT  SCBAMB 
COMMAKDIT  NANE  TO  BEIR   IT  BOT  HIS    KAMB 

The  Duke  is  also  proprietor  of  Dundaff,  where  Sir  Joba 
Graham  of  Dundaff^s  Castle  is  seen  in  ruins.    Editor.) 

*  (Father  of  Mr  Graham  Stirling  of  Airth  and  StrewBft, 
Convener  of  Stirlingsliire.    Editor,) 
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Wallace,  after  his  confereace  with  Bruce, 
visited  the  remains  of  his  mangled  army, 
which  had  halted  at  Torwood.  He  then  retir- 
ed towards  Perth ;  burning  the  town  of  Stir- 
ling, and  laying  the  country  waste,*  to  dis- 
tress the  enemy  for  want  of  provisions,  should 
he  attempt  to  pursue. 

AisiYiNo  at  P^rth,  he  resigned  his  office  of 
Protector,  dismissed  his  army,  and  returned  to 
private  life.  We  have  few  certain  accounts 
of  him  subsequently.  He  was,  some  years  af- 
ter,arrested  by  3ir  John  Monteath  of  Ruskie,f 
and  delivered  by  him  into  the  hands  of  Ed- 
ward; who  put  him  to  death  in  Lipndon,  on 


♦  Tkivetius. 

t  (RoBROTSTONi  In  Lanarkshire  and  parish  of*  Calder,  near 
the  confines  of  Stirlingshire,  is  said  to  have  given  Wallace  hos- 
pitable shelter,  and  witnessed  the  military  and  ofBcial  exertions 
of  Monteith.  We  may  be  permitted  to  follow  Lord  Hailes,  by 
obierving,  that,  like  many  others,  not  excepting  Robert  Bruce* 
Sir  John  Monteith  had  sworn  feaky  to  the  English  Edward; 
and  in  the  service  of  his  liege  lord,  by  whom  he  had  been  in- 
vested with  a  military  command,  arrested  Sir  William  Wallace. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  nice  casuistical  point,  whether  it  were  better 
or  worse  to  keep  the  once  taken  oath.  If  we  blame  such  as 
broke  it,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  finthful?  It  may  be  noted, 
by  the  way,  that  Sir  John  was  properly  Stewart.  Though  a 
younger  son,  he  took  his  mother's  surname.  The  estate  of 
Htukie,  indeed,  was  a  slice  of  the  Monteith.    Editor.) 

Dd 
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the  23d  of  August  1305,  in  a  manner  so  cruel 
as  to  reflect  the  utmost  disgrace  upon  that* 
monarch.* 

Four  days  after  the  battle,  Edwai'd  advan- 
ced to  Stirling,  which  he  found  in  ruins. 
Taking  up  his  lodgings  in  the  convent  of 
Dominicans,  he  staid  there  two  weeks,  and 
from  thence  sent  a  detachment  in  pursuit  of 
the  Scots  as  far  as  Perth,  which  th6y  found 


*  (Wallace's  defence  against  the  charge  of  high  treasoi^, 
was,  that  he  was  not  born  the  subject  of  tlie  English  King; 
nor  had  he  sworn  allegiance  to  him,  but,  unshackled  by  en- 
gagement, had  levied  war  in  support  of  his  country's  freedom. 
We  may  be  permitted  to  subjoin  a  few  Latin  verses  in  praise 
of  this  accomplished  but'unfortunate  hero  and  patriot,  by  the 
Scottish  Poet  of  the  17th  century  recently  quoted. 

"  Gtdielmm  VaUas,  ctuios  regnipost  Alexandrum  3,  occidit 
Londini  a  suis  proditus  1S05. 

Bobore^  mente,  animis  ingens,  ingentior  austs^ 

Quern  tihi  quern  dederint  sacuUi  prisca  parem? 
Roniani  arma  gerunty  subnixi  viribus  orbU: 

Vires,  arma^  orbif,  dextera  sola  tua. 
Nil  non  pro  patria  gerts,  et  pro  te  htec  nihil  unquam; 

lUi  tuncta  ribi  pro  patria  in  patriam 
Faiajeruni  secunujatis  tufirvidus  instas: 

Iviperium  his,  tibi  sors  destinat  invidiam^ 
Qtiod  neque  Mars  unquam  potuit,  nequecallidus  hasiiSf 

Vtribus  Ule  suis^Jraufiibus  iste  suis; 
Atf  scelus  0!  potuit  gens  hoc  malefida  tuorumi 

Sic  vixtif  etjiuii  immoreris  patrice"    p.  QS^. 
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also  burnt  After  planting  a  strong  garrison 
in  the  castle,  he  returned  southward;  for, 
notwithstanding  his  victory,  his  army  was  so 
shattered,  and  provisions  so  scanty,  that  he 
saw  it  necessary  to  march  home  with  all  ex- 
pedition. His  route  was  by  Falkirk  to  Aber- 
cora,  and  thence  to  Carlisle,  through  the  fo- 
rest of  Selkirk,  which  appears  to  have  then 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  south 
of  Scotland.* 

A  number  of  little  entertaining  incidents 
are  told  of  the  battle;  a  few  of  which  we  shall 
subjoin,  though  some  of  them  have  the  air  of 
romance. 

Wallace  made  the  following  very  short 
speech  to  his  soldiers;—"  There  is  Edward 
Run  if  you  can," 

During  the  retreat,  he  kept  in  the  rear  with 
three  hundred  of  his  best  cavalry,  and  per- 
formed many  signal  acts  of  valour  in  repelling 
the  pursuers.  He  kept  a  constant  eye  upon 
such  as  were  the  most  forward  in  the  pursuit,^ 


•  TaiVETiuSy  Hemingford. 
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cut  off  many  of  them^  and,  among  others, 
the  Knight-Templar  Brianjay.  Wallace  and 
Bruce  once  encountered.  The  combat  was 
terrible,  and  brings  to  our  reipembrance 
the  rencounters  of  Homer's  warriors.  Wal- 
lace, at  a  stroke,  broke  the  other's  spear, 
and,  at  a  second,  cut  off  his  horse's  head. 
To  apologize  for  the  romantic  appearance  of 
such  feats,  we  are  told,  that  the  strength 
of  this  hero  was  equal  to  that  of  four 
ordinary  men;  and  that  nothing  was  proof 
against  his  sword,  one  blow  of  which,  when 
it  had  chanced  to  hit  fair,  never  failed  to 
cleave  both  head  and  shoulders. 

When  the  retreating  army  had  arrived  at 
the  Carron,  the  flowing  tide  made  them  sud- 
denly halt.  At  the  call,  however,  of  their  lea- 
der, still  employed  in  repelling  the  pursuers, 
they  entered  the  river,  and,  keeping  close 
together,  got  all  safe  through.  Honourable 
mention  is  made  of  Wallace's  horse.  Cover- 
ed with  woimds,  and  spear-heads  sticking  ia 
his  flesh,  the  generous  quadruped  had  just 
strength  sufficient  to  carry  his  master  acmss 
the  river,  and  then  instantaneously  expired. 
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Some  accounts  mention  a  second  conference 
of  Bruce  with  Wallace,  as  having  taken  place 
at  the  chapel  of  Dunipace,  the  morning  after 
the  battle.  They  speak  of  a  jest  also,  passed 
upon  Bruce,  and  co-operating  with  Wallace's 
reasoning  to  alienate  his  affections  from  the 
English.  At'  a  repast  in  the  evening  of  the 
battle,  an  English  officer,  seeing  much  blood 
upon  Bruce's  clothes,  and  some  of  it  mingling 
with  the  morsel  he  was  putting  into  his 
mouth,  said,  "  See  the  Scot,  eating  his 
blood,"  which  Robert  considered  a  double 
entendre.''^ 


♦  AccoRDiKo  to  the  accurate  Mr  Chalmers,  Robert,  the 
future  King  of  Scotland,  was  not  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  He 
had,  indeed,  repeated  on  the  sword  of  Becket,  at  Carlisle,  the 
oath  he  had  taken  at  Berwick,  to  be  faithful  to  Edward.  Soon 
after,  however,  he  had  joined  the  Scottish  arm j;  and,  with 
come  other  principal  men,  felt  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the 
English  commander,  five  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Stirling. 
Wallace  resented  what  he  thought  pusillanimous,  and  made 
Bruce  give  surety  for  his  good  behaviour.  When  Edward  had 
inraded  Scotland  in  1298,  he  summoned  Bruce  to  attend  him; 
but  in  vain.  Nor  did  Bruce  join  Wallace,  whatever  might  have 
been  his  inclination;  but  kept  garrison  in  Ayr  Castle,  whilst  his 
friends  were  fighting  at  Falkirk.  See  Caledonia,  Vol.  I.  pp. 
659,  and  662.  We  may  mention^  further,  that,  fearing  the  re- 
sentment of  the  victorious  monarch,  who,  after  making  Stir- 
ling Castle  a  place  of  arms,  had  marched  against  him,  Bruce 
burned  the  Castle  of  Ayr,  and  retreated  into  the  fastnesses  of 
Carrick.    Marching  through  Annaudale,  Edward  took  Loch- 
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Sect.  IX. 

BATTLE   OF    BANNOCKBURN, 
24th   JUNE    1314. 

Edward  II  kept  up  the  same  claim  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  which  his  father 
had  begun ;  and,  after  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  establish  it,  he  resolved  to  make  a 
great  effort,  and,  with  one  blow,  entirely  to 
reduce  a  nation  that,  by  its  turbulence,  had 
given  such  trouble  to  his  father  and  himself. 
Having  borrowed  considerable  aums  from  Us 


maben  Castle,  the  baroDial  residence  of  the  Bruces,  and  wait- 
ed their  estates.  Ibid,  p.  663,  As  Fordun,  who  flourished 
under  Robert  II,  and  is  the  roost  faithful  of  th^  old  Scottish 
historians,  has  asserted  Robert  Bruce's  presence  in  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  and  specified  several  of  his  actions  upon  that  occa- 
sion^  it  is  concluded  by  the  writer  of  this  monarch's  life  in  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  that  it  was  the  elder  Bruce,  who 
was  then  alive.  This,  indeed*  is  pos«ib]e.  It  is  reconcilcable  with 
Mr  Ninimo's  assertion  that  he  did  not  return  to  Scotland  for 
monft  than  two  years  after  tlie  battle  of  Dunbar,  which  was 
fought  on  tlie  28th  of  April  1296.  It  would  seem  that,  after 
all  his  exertions,  the  father  had  not  sufficient  interest  with  his 
selfish  master,  to  prevent  the  plunder  of  his  private  estate;  and 
that  his  fidelity  was  not  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  treach- 
ery of  his  son.  The  tyrant  probably  suspected  the  father  to  he 
traitor  in  di^^guise.    Vide  Kerr's  Life  of  Robert  L  EdUor-) 
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monasteries,  to  defray  the  expences  of  so  im- 
portant an  expedition,*  he  assembled,  in  the 
spring  of  1314,  the  most. numerous  army  that 
had  ever  crossed  the  borders  of  the  kingdoms, 
composed  of  different  nations,  and  amount- 
ing to  above  an  hundred  thousand  effective 
men,f  besides  a  huge  multitude  of  attendants, 


*  Bbtmbr's  Foedera,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  451. 

t  HisTORiANB  inform  us,  that  this  numerous  host  was  com- 
posed not  only  of  all  the  crown- vassals  in  England,  Ireland^  and 
Wales,  with  their  military  tenants,  who,  in  consequence  of  a 
tammons,  attended  their  sovereign;  but  of  great  numbers  of  fO'* 
reign  troops,  who  had  been  transported  from  Flanders,  and  all 
the  English  provinces  in  France,  besides  many  Scots  who  were 
disaffected  to  Bruce,  and  men  of  broken  fortunes  from  many 
a  comer,  who  had  joiaed  the  army  in  expectation  of  obtaming 
lands  in  Sootland.  Some  make  the  whole  amount  to  three  hun- 
dred thousand.  (The  transcendent  genius  of  our  northern  min« 
Href  has  given  a  poetical  charm  even  to  the  muster-roll  of  Ed*- 
ward  fi  army. 

**  And  not  famed  England's  powers  alone, 
Renowned  in  arms,  Uie  summons  own ; 

For  Neustra's  kniglits  obeyed, 
Gascogne  hath  lent  her  horsemen  good. 
And  Cambria,  but  of  late  subdued, 
Sent  forth  her  mountain-multitude, 
And  Connoght  poured  from  waste  and  wood 
Her  hundred  tribes,  whose  sceptre  rude 

Dark  Eth  O'Connor  swayed.*' 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  Canto  VL  St.  IV. 

Mr  Scott  has  collected  in  a  note,  from  Rhymer's  Foedera> 
2  list  of  the  Irish  Chiefs  to  whom  mandates  were  issued  on 
this  occasion.    Including  O'Connor,  they  amount  to  twenty- 
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who  came  in  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  plun- 
der. He  marched  northward  with  uncom- 
mon ostentation,  and  in  full  confidence  of  vic- 
tory; having  ordered  his  fleet  to  attend  him 
by  sea  with  provisions^  and  appointed  public 
prayers  to  be  offered  up  in  all  the  diurches 
and  monasteries  of  his  dominions.^  These 
preparations  did  not  terrify  tiioso  against 
whom  they  were  made, 

Robert  BrucE)  grandson  of  BalioFs  com- 
petitory  had  been  crowned  King  of  Scodand 
in  1306.t  Though,  hitherto,  he  had  been  in- 
volved in  perpetual  war  with  England,  and 
the  party  among  the  Scots  who  adhered  to 
Baliol,  and  his  successes  had  been  checker- 
ed with  greater  losses,  so  that  he  had  seve- 
ral times  been  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities; still  his  vigour  of  mind  and  bo- 


tix;  some  of  tliem,  as,  for  instance,  Souethuth  MacGHlephat- 
ricky  or  even  Maurice  Kenenagh  MacMurgh,  not  very  poeti- 
cal.   Editor.) 

*  Rhymer's  Foedera,  Vol.  II L 

f  (Ik  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  whose  hereditary  privilege 
it  was  to  croirn  the  King,  the  EarFs  sister,  the  Countess  of 
Buchan,  performed  the  ceremony.  Edward  I  degraded  him- 
self by  imprisoning  her  in  a  wooden  cage  in  Berwick  Castle, 
wliere  she  died  thus  confined.    Editor.) 
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dy  had  enabled  him  to  sustain  additional 
toil  and  hardship.  Timeously  informed  of 
Edward's  formidable  preparations,^  he  raised 
an  army  <^  thirty  thousand,  an  armament 
which  bore  a  small  proportion  to  that  of  En- 
gland. It  was  composed,  howeyer,  of  soldiers 
inured  to  war,  and  carrying  on  the  sword's 
point,  liberty,  honour,  and  every  thing  dear 
to  man,*  With  this  little  force,  Robert,  tak- 
ing his  station  near  Stirling,  waited  for  Ed- 
vard.  His  first  rendezvous  was  at  Torwood, 
whare  he  laid  the  plan  of  his  operations,  in 
concert  with  his  general  officers,  Edward  his 
brother,  Thomas  Randolph  Earl  of  Moray  his 
nephew,  Lord  Walter  High  Steward,  and  Sir 
James  Douglas,  f 


^  (The  Highlanders  must  have  been  numerous  in  propor- 
tioii,  for  Bnice  had  rtconcS^d  him  with  almost  all  the  chiefs. 
MacGr^or  had  fUmished  the  relic  of  St  Fillan  to  be  after.* 
wards  noticed,  which  had  been  preserved  on  his  lands  of  Strath- 
fillan;  and  is  said  to  have  fought  bravelj  at  fiannockburn. 
Editm-.) 

t  Barbour.  (Sir  James  Douglas  was  afterwards  employed 
to  cany  Robert  Bmce^s  heart  to  the  Holy  Land.  As,  however, 
he  was  idlled  on  the  way,  and  his  suite  did  not  chuse  to  pro* 
cecd,  hit  remains  were  brought  back,  and  interred,  with  those 
of  his  ancestors,  at  Douglas.  Bnice*s  heart  was  deposited, 
neither  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  wished  it  to  be,  nor  in 
Dunfermline,  whither,  from  Cardross  in  Dunbartonshire,  hh 

i:  e 
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The  two  armies  first  beheld  each  other  in 
the  month  of  June;  and  a  fierce  and  bloody 
battle  was  soon  after  fought^  in  which  the, 
Scots  obtained  a  victory,  the  most  celebrated 
of  any  in  the  annals  of  their  kingdom.  Al- 
though the  union  of  the  kingdoms  have  now 
rendered  their  former  mutual  contests  mat- 
ter rather  of  curiosity  than  serious  concern; 
still  the  smallest  particular  of  so  great  an  ac- 
tion so  near  the  door,  cannot  but  be  enter- 
taining to  the  inhabitant  of  Stirlingshire. 
The  historians  of  this  signal  affair  often  con- 
tradict each  other,  and  assert  local  impossibi-^ 
iities.  Buchanan,  having  long  resided  at  Stir- 
ling, when  preceptor  of  James  VIj  and  had 
fi'equent  opportunities  of  viewing  the  field, 
has  given  a  distinct  account  of  it  Casting 
our  eye  upon  his  history,  and  the  fields  which 
were  the.  stage  of  this  great  transaction,  we 
have,  at  one  glance,  the  dispositions  and  mo- 
tions of  both  armies.* 


corpse  had,  with  suitable  pomp,  been  conveyed,  but  in  Melross 
Abbey.    Editor.) 

*  (It  may  be,  meanwhile,  observed,  after  Mr  Scott,  that, 
till  commented  upon  by  Lord  Hailes,  the  passage  pf  a  contem- 
porary historical  poet,  Barbour,  giving  a  distinct  account  of  the 
arrangements  adopted  by  Robert  Bruce,  was  generally  misun- 
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The  English  host,  having  marched  from 
Edinburgh  to  Falkirk  in  one  day,  set  out 
next  morning  towards  Stirling.  Robert,  be- 
ing well  informed  of  their  motions,  dispatch- 
ed  Sir  James  Douglas  and  Sir  Robert  Keith 
to  reconnoitre  them  upon  their  march.* 
These  officers  reported  privately  to  tlie  King, 
that  it  was  the  best  arrayed,  as  well  as  the 
most  nimierous,  army  that  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  pompous  almost  beyond  expression.  Po- 
licy led  Bruce  to  conceal  this  report  from  his 
army.  He  ordered  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to- 
be  given  out,  that,  though  the  enemy  was  nu-^ 
merous,  it  was  not  properly  marshalled,  f 
The  English,  meanwhile,  came  in  sight,  and 
encamped  on  the  north  of  Torwood.  About 
Upper  Bannockburn,  and  in  the  moor  of 
Plean,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 


deretood  by  historians.    This  svibject  will  be  more  fully  noticed^ 
in  a  subaeqaent  note.    Editor^) 

*  (Baabour  speaks  of  the  two  reconnoitring  knights  a^ 
seeing 

.1. "  So  fele  bataills,  and  so  broad. 

That  the  maist  host,  and  the  stoutest 
Of  Christendom,  and  the  greatest^ 
Should  be  abaysit  for  to  see 
Their  foes  in  such  quantity.'*    EditQr.\ 

t  Bahbovra. 
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Roman  causeway,  pieces  of  broken  pot«,  and 
other  veiisels,  have  been  found;  and,  upon 
the  rocks,  near  the  surface,  marks  of  fire  have 
been  discovered,  where,  as  is  supposed^  the 
soldiers  had  cooked  their  provisions*  Bar- 
bour,  too,  speaks  as  if  their  camp  had  stretch- 
ed so  far  north,  as  tq  o^Qupy  part  of  the  Carse. 
So  vast  a  multitude  must  doubtless  h^ve  co- 
vered a  large  tract  of  country. 

The  Scottish  army  had,  some  days  before^ 
drawn  nearer  Stirling,  and  posted  themselves 
in  ground  previously  chosen,*  behind  the 
small  stream  of  the  Bannock,  remarkable 
for  its  steep   and   rugged   banks,  f    They 


*   BiLBSOUB. 

f  (Thy  \nSl  knoi^n  Mr  Biehacd  Gougb,  who  travelled  ib 
Scotland,  and  is  very  severe  upon  a  country  which  he  consi- 
dered barbarous,  seems  to  have  observed  incorrectly,  noted 
hastily,  and  prepared  for  the  press  carelessly.  He  confounds 
theCrey  Friars  Church  of  Stirling  with  the  Chapd  Royal;  and 
finds  fault  with  Mr  Nimmo  for  saying  that  tlie  banks  of  the 
Bannock  are,  **  steep  and  rugged."  He  remarks  that  there 
are  no  rocks  from  Gillie's  Hill  to  the  Forth.  True.  The 
banks,  however,  are  of  an  uneven  character  where  the  battle 
was  fought.  Of  the  temper  of  the  latest  editor  of  Camden's 
Britannia,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  re- 
mark on  Dunblane.  *^  Bishop  Leighton's  collection  of  books 
b  little  used,  a  striking  proof  how  little  literature  is  cultivat- 
ed in  the  northern  province  of  Scotland^  though  ibe  country 
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occupied  several  small  eminences  upon  the 
sooth  and  west  of  the  present  village  of  St 
Ninian's.  Upon  the  summit  of  one  of  these 
eminaicesy  now  called  Brocks  Brae^*  is  a 
stone  sunk  in  the  earth,  with  a  round  hole^ 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  same 
in  depth,  in  which,  according  to  tradition, 
Robert's  standard  was  fixed,  and  near  it  the 
lojral  pavilion  erected.  This  stone  is  well 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of 
the  ^  Bored  Stone/'  Thus  the  two  armies 
lay  facing  each  other,  at  a  mile's  distance, 
with  the  streamlet  running  in  a  narrow  val^ 
ley  between  them. 

SrntLiKG  Castle  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  linglislL  Edward  Bruce  hadi  in  the  pre- 
ceding spring,  besieged  it  for  several  months; 
but,  finding  himself  unable  to  reduce  it,  had 
abandoned  the  enterprise*  By  a  treaty,  how*^ 
ever,  between  Edwvd  and  Philip  Moubray 
the  governor,  it  was  agreed,  that,  if  the  gar- 
rison had  received  no  relief  from  England  be^ 


hM  htely  produced  so  mmny  attthon.'^   Cough's  Camden, 
V«Lra,pST9.   JMi7or.) 

^  (i.  e.  Badger's  Acclivity.   Editor.) 
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fore  St  John  the  Baptist^s  day,*  they  i^ould 
then  surrender  to  the  Scots.  Robert  was 
much  dissatisfied  with  his  brother;  but,  to 
save  his  honour,  at  last  confirmed  the  treaty,  f 
The  day  before  the  battle,  a  fine  body  of  ca- 
valry, to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  was 
detached,  from  the  English  camp,  under  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Clifford,  to  the  relief  of  the 
castle.  These,  having  marched  through  low 
grounds,  upon  the  edge  of  the  Carse,  had  pas- 
sed the  Scottish  army  on  their  left  before 


*  {24th  June  is  the  birth-day  of  the  Baptist :  6th  May  that 
of  the  Evangelist  John.    Editor*) 

\  (Edward  Bruce,  however,  was  distinguished  for  vigor- 
ouB  measures^  The  following  anecdote,  as  related  by  I^ord 
Hailes,  justifies  the  line  of  a  celebri^ted  poet. 

"  And  fiery  Edward  routed  stout  St  John.** 

"  John  de  St  John  with  15,000  Horse/'  says  the  illustrioaa 
annalist  of  Scotland,  ^*  had  advanced  to  oppose  the  inroad  of 
the  Scots.  By  a  forced  march,  he  endeavoured  to  surprise 
them,  but  intelligence  of  his  motion  was  timeously  received. 
The  courage  of  Edward  Bruce,  approaching  to  temerity,  fre* 
quently  enabled  him  to  achieve  what  men  of  mere  judicious 
valour  would  never  have  attempted.  He  ordered  the  infantry, 
and  the  meaner  sort  of  his  army,  to  entrench  themselves  is 
strong  narrow  ground.  He  himself,  with  fifly  horsemen  well  har- 
nessed, issued  forth  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  surprised  the 
English  on  their  march,  attacked  and  dispersed  them.  When 
blamed  by  Robert  for  bis  rash  treaty  with  Moubray,  ^^  Let 
all  England  come,"  exclaimed  Edward^  *'  we  will  fight  tliem 
were  they  more."  Editor.) 
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they  were  observed.    The  King  himself  was 
among  the  first  to  perceive  them ;  and,  desir- 
ing the  Earl  .of  Moray,  who  commanded  the 
left  wing,  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  quar- 
ter where  they  were  Aiaking  their  appearance, 
in  the  crofts  north  of  St  Ninian's,  said  to  him, 
angrily,  "  Thoughtless  man !  you  have  suffer- 
ed the  enemy  to  pass/'    Moray,  feeling  se- 
verely, instantly  pursued  them  with  five  hun- 
dred foot;  and,  coming  up  with  them  in  the 
.  plain,  where  the  modern  small  village  of  New- 
House  stands,  commenced  a  sharp  action  in 
sight  of  both  armies,  and  of  the  castle.    Ran- 
dolph's party,  who  had  been  drawn  up  in  a 
circular  form^  with  their  spears  protended  on 
every  side,  and  resting  on  the  ground,*  were 
briskly  attacked  and  surrounded  by  the  ene- 
my.   Much  valour  was  displayed  oa  both 
sides;  and  it  was  some  time  doubtful  who 
should  obtain  the  victory.    Robert,  attended 
by  several  of  his  general  officers,  beheld  this 
rencounter  from  a  rising  ground,  supposed 
to  be  the  round  hill  immediately  west  of  St 
Ninian's,  now  called  Cockshot  Hill.    Dou- 
glas, perceiving  the   distress   of  his  brave 


•  Lord  IIailes*s  Annals  of  Scotland,  year  13H. 
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friend,  who  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  ene- 
my in  numbers,  ai^ked  leave  to  go  with  a 
reinforcement  to  his  support    This  the  King 
at  first  refused;  but,  upon  his  afterwwds  con- 
senting, Douglas  put  his  soldiers  in  motion. 
Perceiving,  however,  on  the  way,  that  Ban«- 
dolph  was  on  the  point  of  victory,  he  stop^ 
ped  short,  that  they  who  had  long  fought  ao 
hard  might  enjoy  undivided  glory.  The  En- 
gliih   Were   entirely    defeated,    with  great 
slaughter.    Among  the  slain  was  Sir  GiU 
2ame  de  Ainecourt,^  a  knight  and  oom« 
mander  of  great  renown,  who  had  fallen  in 
the  beginning  of  the  action.    The  loss  of  the 
Scots  amounted  to  one  man  slain.   Randolph 
and  his  company,  covered  with  dust  and  glo- 
ry, returned  to  the  camp,  amidst  acclamations 
of  joy.f    To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
victory,  two  large  stones  were  erected  in  the 
field,  where  Uiey  are  still  to  be  seen.    The 
spot  was  lately  inclosed  for  a  garden.    It  is  at 
the  north  end  of  the  village  of  New-House, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  i^om  the  South 
Port  of  Stirling. 


♦  (Sir  William  Dajmecourt.  Editor.) 
f  Barbour. 
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This  victory  gave  new  ^iiits  to  tke  army^ 
and  raised  so  great  an  ardour  for  a  general 
engs^ementy  that  the  ni^t,  though  one  of 
the  shortest,  seemed  long  to  them.*  Edward, 
too,  exasperated  at  the  defeat  of  his  detach- 
ment, and  perc^ving  the  disadvantageooB 
impression  it  was  likely  to  make  upon  his 
army,  was  resolved  to  bring  it  to  a  genial 
action  on  the  following  day.  All  was  early 
in  motion  on  both  sides.  Religious  senti- 
ments in  the  Scots  were  mingled  with  mili- 
tary ardour.  A  solann  mass  was  pronoun- 
ced by  Maurice  Abbot  of  Inchafiray;t  who 
also  administered  the  sacrament  to  the  King, 


*  (The  following  lines  transport  the  inchanted  reader  to 
the  spot. 

<(  It  was  a  night  of  lovely  June» 
High  rode  in  cloudless  bhie  the  moon, 

Dtaiyat  smiled  beneath  h«r  ray; 
Old  Stirling's  towers  arose  in  Ught» 
Andy  twined  in  links  of  ailrer  bright, 

Uetr  winding  xiver  lay. 
Ah,  gentle  pla&et!  other  sight 
Shall  greet  thee  next  returning  night." 

Lordofthelsljes.   Editor.) 

t  (Hi  was,  immedioteiy  after,  madA  Ae  King'^  Confessor, 
and,  in  1S19|  consecrated  Bishop  of  Hie  See  m  which  Inchaf- 
faxy  was,  Tiz.  Dunblane.  He  held  the  latter  situation  in  1 S27* 
Archbishop  Spotiswood.  p.  109.  Chartutary  of  Glasgow  as 
quoted  by  Keith  in  his  Catalogue.  Editor.) 

F   f 
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and  the  great  officers  about  him,  while  infe- 
rior priests  did  the  same  to  the  rest  of  the 
army.*    Then,  after  a  sober  repast,  they  for- 


*  Robert  had  neglected  no  means  tending  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  his  army.  The  evening  before  the  battle  he  made  a 
speech  to  them,  representing  how  much  depended  upon  their 
courage  and  manly  behaviour;  and  painting,  in  the  blackest 
colours,  the  consequences  of  defeat,  and,  in  the  brightest,  thoi»e 
of  victory.   The  King  had  a  particular  respect  for  Saint  FiU 
Tan,  one  of  whose  arms  was   said  to  have  been  preserved. 
His  majesty  had  ordered  Maurice  to  bring  it  along  with  him, 
Enshrined  in  a  small  silver  coffer;  but,  fearing  lest,  in  case  of 
defeat,  the  precious  relict  might  be  lost,  the  priest  brought 
only  the  empty  shrine.    As  the  King  was  at  his  devotion,  and 
particularly  requested  the  aid  of  St  Fillan,  he  was  startled  at 
the  motion  of  the  chest  before  him,  which  suddenly  openody 
and  shut  again,  of  its  own  accord.    The  chaplain,  running  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  expressed  great  astonishment  at  find- 
ing the  arm  in  the  casket.    He  then  told  the  whole  story  to 
the  King;  who  caused  it  to  be  spread  through  the  army;  and 
with  a  good  effect,  for  they  considered  it  as  a  miracdloua  in- 
terposition in  their  behalf,   and  a  pledge  of  future  victory. 
Fordun.    (Robert,  out  of  gratitude,  founded  a  priory  in  Strath- 
fillan,  a  cell  of  Inchaffray,  and  dedicated  it  to  St  Fillan.  Spotis- 
wood's  Religious  Houses,  p.  24<1.   A  beautiful  small  hill  in  she 
plain  between  Locheam  and  Duneira-house  is  called  Dun-Fil« 
Ian.   From  writs,  to  be  afterwards  more  particularly  noticed, 
it  appears,  that  St  Fhillan  had  a  chapd  within  the  castle  of 
Doune  in  Monteith,  and  another  without  its  walls  on  the  bank 
of  the  Teith;  and  that  certain  lands  and  houses  of  Concraig 
in  Strathearn,  and  a  manse  and  garden  at  the  croft  of  Doune, 
belonged  to  the  altar  and  chapel  of  St  PhUlan  in  the  said 
castJe.    St  *'  Filane"  a  Scottish  sainf,  according  to  Keith,  was 
an  Abbot.    He  must  mean  of  Culdees,  as  his  epoch  is  A.  D. 
703.    His  festival  is  the  9th  of  January.    Catologue,  p.  231. 
Editor.) 
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med  in  order  of  battle,  in  a  tract  of  ground, 
now  called  Nether  Touchadam,  which  lies 
alongst  tlie  declivity  of  a  gently  rising  hill, 
about  a  mile  due  south  from  Stirling  cas- 
tle. This  situation  had  been  previously 
chosen  on  account  of  its  advantages.  Upon 
the  right,  they  had  a  range  of  steep  rocks, 
whither  the  baggage-men  had  retired,  and 
which,  from  this  circumstance,  has  been  cal- 
led GiUie's  or  Servant's  Hill.  In  their  front, 
were  the  steep  banks  of  the  rivulet  of  Ban- 
nock. Upon  the  left  lay  a  morass,  now  cal- 
led Milton  Bog,  from  its  vicinity  to  a  small 
village  of  that  name.  Much  of  this  bog  is 
still  undrained;  and  part  of  it  is  now  a  mill- 
pond.  As  it  was  thea  the  middle  of  summer, 
it  was  almost  quite  dryj.  bjit  Robert  had  re* 
course  to  a  stratagem,^  tot  prevent  any  attack 
from  that  quarter.  He  had,,  some  time  before, 
ordered  many  pits  to  be  dug  in  the>  morass, 
and  fields  on  the  left,  and  covered  with  green 
turf,  supported  by  stakes,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  firm  grounds*  He  also  made 
calthrops  be  scattered  there}  some  of  which 


*  (Thet  ave  represented  by  BaiiM>ur  as  being  io  cloee  ta- 
gether,  as  to  lesemUe  the  cells  of  a  honey  comb.  They  wer& 
s  fyot  iQ  breadth,  imd  abov^  two  feet  deep.   &ttor«) 
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have  been  found  in  the  memory  of  people  jet 
sHve.  By  these  means^  added  to  the  natural 
strength  of  the  ground,  the  Scottish  armj 
stood  as  within  an  intrenchment. 

Some  historians  tell  us,,  that  Robert  rendered 
even  the  rays  of  the  sun  subservient  to  his  ad- 
vantage,  havings  drawn  iip  his  army  in  sfich  a 
position^that  that  luminary  shone  %o  directly  in 
the  fttce^  of  the  enemy,  as  to  dazzle  their  eyesj 
and  embarrass  their  motions.  This,  however, 
is  a  mere  random  assertion  to  embellish  the 
story;  for,  upon  comparing  the  f^eld  with  the 
best  accounts  of  the  action,  it  plainly  appears, 
that  the  Scottish  army  stood  almost  due  east 
and  west,  with  their  faces  to  the  south.  By 
this  mtaniy  the  aun^  in  the  mornings  shone 
upon  their  lefti  and  the  hi|^er  he  advanced 
the  more  d^d  be  dart  his  beams  in  their  faces. 
In  this,  respect,  therefore,  the  advantage  was 
nitkDer  6n  the  side  of  the  l^glish** 


^  (ir  the  icatt  had  had  thm  Aices  to  the  south,  the  rising 
fftmy  tfonetr  the  Mmmef  loUtiee,  iToirid  have  been  much  en  their 
backs,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy.  Mr  Scott,  who  has  stu- 
died the  subject  with  as  great  advantages  as  any  man,  gives 
k  as  Ilia  ofikikm,  that  the  Scottish  "  line  extendad  in  a  Dortb* 
attCerVy  direof  ion  from  the  biwk  of  Bannock,  wfaich  is  so  rug- 
ged and  brsken  as  to  eovtr  the  right  flank  elkcuaily^  to  tba 
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Bahbour,  who  lived  near  those  times,  men- 
tions a  park  with  trees,  through  which  the 
Engli^  had  to  pass,  before  they  could  attack 


village  of  St  Kinians,  probably  in  the  line  of  the  present  road 
from  Scirliog  to  Kilsyth.  The  ftriKtaty  advantages,"  he  adds, 
"  of  this  posHton  were  obrious*  The  Scottish  lefl  flank,  pro- 
tected by  the  brook  of  Bannock,  could  not  be  turned ;  or,  if 
that  attempt  were  made,  a  movement  by  the  reserve  might 
haveooveredit.  Apia,  the  English  could  not  pass  th€  Scot- 
lish  anny,  ana  move  towards  Stirling,  without  exposing  their 
ffank  to  be  attacked,  while  in  march.  If,  on  the  other  liand, 
the  ScoCtiab  line  had  been  drawn  up  east  and  west,  and  facing 
to  the  southward^  as  afflrraed  by  Buchanan,  and  adopted  by 
3fr  Kimmo,  the  Author  of  the  History  of  Stirlingshire,  there 
appears  totlititg  to  have  prevented  the  English  approachmg 
upon  the  Carae,  or  levd  ground,  from  Falkirk,  either  from  turr 
nug  the  Scottish  left  flank,  or  from  passing  their  position,  if 
they  preferred  it,  without  coming  to  action^  and  moving  on  to 
the  relief  of  S^rling.  The  Gillie's  Hill»  if  this  less  probable 
hypothesis  be  adopted,  would  be  situated,  not  in  the  rear,  as 
allowed  by  idl  historians,  but  upon  the  right  flank  of  Bruce*8 
anny.  Thii  hypothesis  leavea  the  rear  of  the  Scouisk  ntvSy 
as  much  exposed  to  tlie  Stirling  garrison  as  the  left  flanic 
would  be  in  the  case  supposed.**  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Note  X  to 
Canto  VI.  Mr  Scott  remarks  eif  the  two  stones  erected  at  the 
north  end  of  New-House,  in  memory  of  Randolph's  victory  al- 
ready describedi  that  their  being  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  Stirling  tends,  were  confirmation  necessary,  to  support  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Hailes,  that  the  Scottish  army  had  Stirling 
on  its  left.  <'  It  will  be  remembered,"  he  adds,  ''  that  Ran- 
dolph commanded  infantry,  Daynecourt  cavalry.  Supposing, 
therefore,  according  to  the  vulgftr  hypothesis,  that  the  Scot- 
tish line  was  drawn  up,  facing  to  the  souths  in  the  line  of  the 
brook  of  Bannock,  and  consequently  that  Randolph  was  sta- 
tioned with  his  left  flank  resting  upon  Miltown  bog,  it  b  mon 
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the  Scots;  and  saysi  that  Robert  chose  this 
situation^  that,  besides  other  advantages,  tlie 
trees  might  prove  an  iippediment  to  the  ene^ 
jny's  cavalry.  The  improvements  of  agricul- 
ture, and  other  accidents,  have,  in  the  lapse 
of  four  hundred  yejurs,  much  altered  the  face 
of  this,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Vestiges,  hpweverj  of  this  park  still  remain. 
Many  stumps  of  trees  ape  seen  all  around 
the  field  where  the  battle  was  fought  A 
farm-house,  situated  almost  in  the  middle, 
goes  by  the  name  of  *4  the  Park^^'^  and  a  mill 
built  upon  the  south  bank  of  Uie  rivulet^ 
nearly  opposite  to  where  the  centre  of  Ro- 
bertas army  stood,  goes  by  tlje  name  of  Park- 
mill. 

The  Scottish  army  was  drawn  up  in  three 
divisions,  and  their  front  'extended  near  a; 


rally  imp688{ble  that  his  infantry,  moving  from  that  position, 
vvith  whatever  delerity,  could  cut  off  from  Stirling  a  body  oT 
cavalry  who  had  already  passed  St  Ninians,  or,  in  other  words, 
were  already  between  them  and  the  town.  Whereasi  suppos- 
ing RandoIph*s  lefl  to  have  approached  St  Niniaju,  the  short 
movement  to  New-House  could  be  easily  executed,  so  as  to 
intercept  the  Englisli  in  the  manner  described."  Note  XIV. 
Many  English,  at  the  close  of  the  battle,  ran  to  the  Castle  or 
the  Forth,  which  they  must  have  done  through  the  victorious 
^rmy,  had  it  been  drawn  up  from  east  to  west.   EdUoT*\ 
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mile  in  length,  along  the  brink  of  the  river* 
The  right,  which  was  upon  the  highest 
grounds,  was  commanded  by  Edward  Bruce, 
the  King's  brother.  The  left  was  posted  on 
the  low  grounds,  near  the  morass,  under  the 
direction  of  Randolph,  and  the  King  him- 
self took  charge  of  the  centre.  Mention  is 
also  made  of  a  fourth  division,  commanded 
by  Walter  Lord  High  Steward,  and  Sir  James 
Douglas,  botli  of  whom  had  that  morning 
been  knighted  by  their*  sovereign. 

The  enemy  were  fast  approaching  in 
three  great  bodies,  led  on  by  the  English 
monarch  in  person,  and  by  the  Earls  of 
Hereford  and  Glocester,  who  were  ranked 
among  the  best  generals  that  England  could 
then  produce.  Their  centre  was  formed  of 
infantry,  and  the  wings  of  cavalry,  many  of 
whom  were  armed  cap-a-pee.*  Squadrons  of 
archers  were  also  planted  upon  the  wings, 
and  at  certain  distances  along  the  front.  Ed- 
Ward  was  attended  by  two  knights,  Sir  Giles 
de  Argentine,  and  Sir  Aimer  de  Vallance, 
who  rode,  according  to  the  phrase  of  these 


*  (From  Vead  to  foot,  a  capiie  adjpedtm.   Editor.) 
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days,  at  liis  bridle.  That  monarch,  who  had 
imagined  thdt  the  Scots  would  never  face  his 
formidable  host,  was  much  astonished  when 
he  beheld  their  order  and  determined  re- 
solution to  give  him  battle^  As  he  expres- 
sed his  surprise^  Sir  Ingram  UmfraviUe  took 
the  opportunity  of  suggesting  a  plan^  like* 
ly  to  ensure  a  cheap  and  bloodless  victo*- 
ry.  He  counselled  him  to  maJke  a  feint  of 
retreating  with  the  whole  army^  till  they  had 
got  behind  their  tetits;  and,  as  this  would 
tempt  the  Scots  from  their  ranks  for  the  sake 
of  plunder,  to  turn  about  suddenly,  and  fall 
upon  them.*  The  counsel  was  rejected.  Ed-» 
ward  thought  there  was  Ao  need  of  stratagem 
to  defeat  so  small  a  handfuL 

Among  the  other  occurrences  of  this  -me- 
morable day,  historians  menlion  an  incident. 
As  the  two  armies  were  on  the  point  of  en- 
gaging, the  Abbot  of  Inchaffray  posted  him- 
self before  the  Scots,  with  a  crucifix  in  his 
hand;  when  they  all  fell  down  upon  their 
knees  in  the  act  of  devotion,  f  The  enemy, 
observing  them  in  so  uncommon  b  posture, 


•  Bakbouh.  t  Bahbovr.    Fordun. 
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concluded  that  they  were  frightened  into  sub- 
mission, and  that)  by  kneeling,  when  they 
should  have  been  ready  to  fight,  they  meant 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  only  begged 
their  lives.*  They  were  soon  undeceived. 
They  saw  them  rise,  and,  with  a  steady  coun* 
tenance^  stand  to  arms. 

The  English  began  the  action,  by  a  vigor- 
ous charge  upon  the  left  wing  commanded 
by  Randolph,  near  the  spot  where  the  bridge 
is  now  thrown  over  the  river,  at  the  small 
village  of  Charterhall.f    Its  neighbourhood 


*  (Thb  reader  will  perhaps  not  be  displeased  to  see,  in  the 
laiVe  words  of  Barbour,  the  conference  which  this  singular  in- 
cident produced  between  the  English  monarch,[and  Sir  Ingram 
Umfaville. 

**  And  when  the  English  King  had  sight 
Of  them  kneeling,  he  said  in  hie« 
Yon  folk  kneeleth  to  ask  mercy. 
Sir  Ingram  said,  ye  say  sooth  now 
They  ask  mercy^  but  none  at  yow. 
For  their  trespass  to  God  they  cry. 
I  tell  thee  a  thing  sickerly. 
That  yon  men  will  all  win  or  die. 
For  doubt  of  dead,  they  will  not  flee/ 

t  (Thu  place  is  mentioned  in  a  special  retour  as  church* 
l^ndt;  and,  most  probably,  belonged  to  that  detachment  of  the 
Orand  Chartrease  which  James  I  of  Scotland  had  settled  at 
Perth  in  what  was  hence  called  "  the  Charterhouse,"  It  waft 
the  only  instttutioR  of  that  order  in  Scolland.    Editor.) 

»  g 
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was  the  ^nly  place  where  the  river  could  be 
passed  in  ^ny  sort  of  ordier.  A  large  body  of 
cavalry  advanced  tp  attack  in  front,  wliile 
another  fet  a  compaiss  to  fall  upon  the  flank 
a.nd  rear.  Ere,  however,  they  could  come  to 
close  engagementt  they  feU  into  the  snare 
that  had  been  laid  for  them;*  many  of  their 
horses  were  soon  disabled  by  the  sharp  irons 
rushing  into  their  feet;  others' tumbled  into 
the  concealed  pits,  and  could  not  disentangle 
themselves,  f  Pieces  of  harness,  with  bits  of 
broken  spears,  and  other  armour,  still  conti<* 
nue  to  be  ddg  up  in  the  bog.  Randolph  well 
knew  how  to  improve  an  accident  which  he 
had  expected.  Taking  immediate  advantage 
of  the  disorder  and  surprise  into  which  it  had 


*  Such  is  the  accoant  given  by  Buchaoan  and  othen.  Il 
differs  a  little  from  Barbour%  whd,  though  he  does  not  parti- 
cularly mention  the  stations  of  the  several  generals,  nor  the 
manner  in  which  the  army  was  arranged,  says,  that  the  first 
attack  was  made  upon  the  division  commanded  by  Edward 
Bruce;  that  he  Was  immediately  supported  by  Randolph;  that 
Walter  Stewart  and  James  Douglas  next  led  on  the  charge; 
and  that,  last  of  all,  the  King,  after  having  made  his  observa* 
tionSy  and  given  the  necessary  orders,  came  forward  with  bis 
divisioi),  wlmitbe  battle  beclutte  fnwawj^  (Barbour's  is  the 
4u:cottni  ad<9t«d  by  Mr  Scott,  and  by  the  great  Lord  Hailes. 
£diior.) 

f  BuCBAlTANt 
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thrown  the  enemy,  He  charged  with  vigour. 
The  battle  was,  meanwhile,  spreading  along 
the  front,  and  maintained  with  much  valour 
on  both  sides. 

An  incident  happened,  at  the  outset,  which, 
however  small  in  itself,  led  to  important  con- 
sequences. King  Robert,  according  to  Bar- 
boar,  was  ill  mounted,  carrying  a  battle-axe, 
and,  on  his  bassinet-helmet,  wearing,  for  dis- 
tinction, a  crown.  Thus  ejttemally  distin- 
guished, he  rode  before  the  lines,  regulating 
their  order;  when  an  English  knight,  who 
was  ranked  amongst  the  bravest  in  Edward's 
army,  Sir  Henry  de  Bonn,*  came  galloping 
furiously  up.  to  him,  to  engage  him  in  single 
combat;  expecting,  by  this  act  of  chivalry,  to 
end  the  contest,  and  gain  immortal  fame. 
But  the  enterprising  champion,  having  mis- 
sed his  blow,  was  instantly  struck  dead  by 
the  King;  the  handle  of  whose  axe  was  bro- 


•  **  Sir  Henry  de  Boune,  the  worthy, 
That  .was  a  wight  knight  and  hardy; 
Ar4  to  the  Earl  of  Herfurd  coiuin,. 
Armed  in  ansa  good  and  fine, 
Cwte  oa  a  steed/' 
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ken  with  the  violence  of  the  shock.*  This 
was  a  signal  for  the  charge.  The  heroic  at* 
chievenient  performed  by  their  king  before 
their  eyes,  had  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Scots 
to  the  highest  pitch.  They  rushed  furious- 
ly upon  the  enemy,  and  met  with  a  w^rm  re- 
ception. The  ardour  of  one  of  th^  Scot- 
tish divisions  had  carried,  them  too  far,  and 
occasioned  their  being  sorely  galled  by  a 
large  body  of  English  archers,  who  charged 
them  in  flank,  f    These,  however,  were  soon 


*  The  greater  part  of  historians  mention  this  incident  as 
having  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  grand  battle.  Ac- 
cording to  Barbour's  account,  it  happened  the  day  befove.  He 
says,  that,  while  Randolph,  aod  the  detachment  of  English 
eavalry  under  Clifford,  were  engaged  in  the  plain  near  Stirling, 
the  grand  army  of  England  advanced,  in  order  of  battle,  to 
attack  the  Scots;  but  that,  on  Edward's  having  called  a  coun- 
cil of  war  by  the  way,  it  was  determined  to  delay  the  engagc- 
Tiient  till  the  morrow.  Great  regard  is  due  to  Barbour,  who  could 
have  his  information  from  those  who  were  present  in  a  battle 
which  had  happened  only  about  twenty  yearsbefore  he  was  born. 
He  mentions  many  important  incidents  as  having  taken  place 
the  day  before.  We  must  recollect,  however,  that  the  day  was  at 
the  longest.  (The  modern  minstrel  of  Bantlockbum,  who  has 
made  exquisite  poetry  and  profound  antiquarianism  go  hand  ia 
hand,  Mr  Scott,  adopts  the  chronology  of  Barbour.    Editor,) 

t  (We  have,  under  the  foregoing  section,  hazarded  a  stric- 
ture upon  the  Monk  of  St  Alban's  description  of  the  terrible 
effect  of  the  arrow,  as  employed  by  the  English.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  the  most  powerftil  weapon  of  offence 
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dispersed  by    Sir  Robert  Keith  Marischal, 
whom  the  King   had  dispatched  with   five 
hundred  horse.*     A  strong  body  of  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  charged  the  right  wing,  which 
Edward  Bruce  comnaanded,  with  such  irre- 
sistible fury,   that  he  had  been  quite  over- 
powered, had  not  Randolph,  who  appears  to 
have  been  then  unemployed,  marched  to  his 
assistance.     The  battle  was  now  at  the  hot- 
test; and  it  was  yet  uncertain  how  the  day 
should  go.    The  English  continued  to  charge 
with  unabated  vigour.    The  Scots  received 
them  with  an  inflexiblie  intrepidity;  each  indi- 
vidual fightmg  as  if  victory  had  depended  on 


before  the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  and  may  be  termed  the 
ordnance  of  the  middle  ages.  Mr  Scott  says  of  it^  in  describing 
Ibis  part  of  the  action, 

**  Nor  mountain  targe  of  tough  ball-hide, 

Nor  lowland  mail,  that  storm  may  bide."    Editor,) 

^  (A  charge  of  cavalry  armed  with  the  lance  was  the  only 
effectual  check  to  the  archery  of  the  ipiddle  ages,  so  that  they 
might,  as  Barbour  says,  *'  no  Uizure  have  till  shoot" 

**  And  how  shall  yeoman's  armour  slight 
Stand  the  long  lance  and  mace  of  might? 
Or  what  may  their  short  swords  avail 
'Gainst  barbed  horse  and  shirt  of  mail?" 

Mr  Scott,  whose  words  we  have  quoted,  remarks  that  the 
Scottish  .commanders  in  general  did  not,  in  subsequent  bat^ 
ties,  sufficiently  profit  by  the  lesson.  Editor.) 
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his  single  arm.     An  occurrence,  which  some 
represent  as  an  accidental  sally  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  others  as  a  premeditated  strata- 
gem of  Robert's,  suddenly  altered  the  face  of 
affairs,  and  contributed  greatly  to  victory. 
Above  fifleen  thousand  servants  and  atten-* 
dants  of  the  Scottish  army,  had  been  ordered, 
before  the  battle,  to  retire,  with  the  baggage, 
behind  the  adjoining  hill;  but  having,  during 
the  engagement,  arranged  themselves  in  amar^ 
tial  form,  some  on  foot,  and  others  mounted  on 
the  baggage-horses,  they  marched  to  the  top,* 
and  displaying,  on  long  poles,  white  sheets 
instead  of  banners,   descended  towards  the 
field  with  hideous  shouts.    The  English,  tak-^ 
ing  them  for  a  fresh  reinforcement  of  the 
foe,  were  seized  with  so  great  a  panic^  that 
they  gave  way  in  great  confusion,  f    Buchan^- 


*  (It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Gillie's  Hill  derlres  its 
name  from  the  servants  or  gillks  posted  here.    Editor.) 

•\  Barbour.  (Froissart's  accouot  of  the  Scottish  martial 
music  at  this  epoch,  that  each  soldier  in  the  host  bore  a  little 
horn,  with  which,  at  the  Qrst  onset*  he  made  a  most  horrible 
noise,  as  it  corresponds  with  Barbour's  description  of  the  mit* 
^ical  instrument  then  used  by  them,  however,  according  to 
Mr  BJtson,  it  preclude  the  bagpipe,  and  Barbour  is  sUent  on 
the  blowing  of  the  horn  by  the  gUlieg,  aflords  an  lUustratiflD  of 
the  sudden  impression  made  upon  the  English,  The  anateiff 
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10  says,  that  the  English  King  was  the  first 
that  fled;  but  ccmtradicts  all  other  histo* 
rians,  who  affirm,  that  Edward  was  among 
the  last  in  the  &eld.  Nay,  according  to 
some  accoimta,  he  would  not  be  persuaded 
to  retire,  tiO  A^ymer  de  VaUance,  seeing  the 
day  loat,  took  hcdd  of  hb  bridle,  and  led  him 
o£  Stf  Giles  de  Argentine,  the  other  knight 
who  waited  on  Edward,  would  not  consent 
to  leave  the  ground;  but,  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  battalion,  and  making  a  vigor-* 
OQs  ^otrt  to  retrieve  the  disasb'ous  state  of 
affidrs,  was  aoon  overwhelmed  and  slain«  He 
was  a  diaopion  of  high  rcnown;  and,  hav. 
lag  sigiaalized  himself  in  several  battles  with 
the  Sacaoena,  was  reckoned  the  third  knight 
of  his  day.* 


rfiliftCdtic  aardol  Btrain  revolts  from  Mr  RitBon*s  sceptical 
theatj  of  the  total  absence  of  the  spirit-stirring  bagpipe  Grom 
Bmnock'a  bloody  field.  An  old  tradition  says  that  <<  Hey 
totty  tamkf**  %ras  Bruce'ls  march  upfio  this  occasaion,  a  tune 
admirably  ada|>Ctd  to  the  exquisite  lyric  haliad  of  *'  Scots, 
du  hae  wi*  Wallace  Med."  And  Mr  Scott  is  of  (pinion  that 
"  the  bagpipe  lent  its  maddening  tone."    Editor.) 

*  Bakbopa.  (Sir  %idi«S|  or  Giles,  de  Argentine  had  ser- 
ved under  Henry  of  lAixembourg,  the  ficst  knight  of  his  day, 
udhehadbeenieoently  fighting  against  the  second  knight  of 
hne,  Roben  Bruce.  He  was  himself  the  (hirdi  Baston  thus 
ftdiDgly  laments  his  fiill, 
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The  Scots  pursued,  and  made  great  havoc 
among  the  enemy,  especially  in  passing  the 
river,  where,  from  the  irregularity  of  the 
ground,  they  could  not  preserve  the  smallest 
order.  A  mile  from  the  field  of  battle,  a 
small  bit  of  ground  goes  by  the  name  of 
Bloody  Fold;  where,  according  to  tradition, 
a  party  of  the  English  faced  about  and  made 
a  stand,  but,  afler  sustaining  a  dreadful 
slaughter,  were  forced  to  continue  their  flight 
This  account  corresponds  to  several  histories 
of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  Seeing  the  rout  of 
his  countrymen,  he  made  an  effort  to  renew 
the  battle,  at  the  head  of  his  military  tenants, 
and,  after  having  personally  done  much  exe- 
cution^ was,  with  most  of  his  party,  cut  to 
pieces.* 

Much  valour  was  exerted  on  both  sides; 


'^  NoUUs  Argentem^  p^gi^  indyte^  dtdds  Effdi^ 
Fix  Scieram  mentem  cum  te  succuntbere  vidi," 

*'  Few  Leonine  Couplets/*  says  Lord  Hailes,  **  have  so  much 
seatiment.'*    Ediior.) 

*  (The  Scots,  it  is  said,  would  have  spared  his  life,  had 
they  known  him;  but  he  had  neglected  to  wear  his  surcoat 
with  armorial  bearings  over  his  armour,  and  thus  fell  unknown, 
after  his  horse  had  been  pierced  with  spears.  Lord  of  the  Isla* 
Note  XXIII  to  Canto  Vl.    Editor.) 
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and  the  victory  brought  the  greater  honour 
to  the  Scots,  that  it  had  been  obtained,  not 
over  an  ill  disciplined  multitude,  as  some 
represent  the  English  to  have  been,  but  a 
regular  and  well  marshalled  army,,  who  had 
fought  both  with  valour  and  skill.* 

Peehaps  there  is  not  an  instance  of  a  bat- 
tle, in  which  the  exact  numbers  of  killed  and 
wounded  have  been  truly  ascertained.  The 
ordinary  method  is,  for  each  side  to  lessen 
its  own  loss,  and  augment  that  of  the  ene- 
my. Though  the  English  writers  do  not  spe- 
cify particulars,f  they  acknowledge  it  to  be 


*  It  is  asserted  by  a  late  English  tourist  in  Scotland,  tbe 
Rererend  Mr  Crutwell,  that  tlie  two  Earls,  Gloucester  and 
Hereford,  having  quarrelled  at  tbe  outset  about  precedence, 
did  not  act  in  concert  It  is  stated  by  Mr  Scott,  that  the 
Welch  troops  had,  before  the  battle  of  FaUctrk,  quarrelled 
with  the  English  men-at-arms;  and,  after  bloodshed  on  both 
ades,  separated  themselves  from  the  army.  Kor  were  they 
reconciled  without  difficulty.  They  had  not  greatly  exerted 
themselves  at  Bannockbum,  but  were  indifferently  rewarded 
by  the  Scots  for  their  forbearance.  Without  arms,  and  clad 
only  in  scanty  dresses  of  linen,  they  were  massacred  in  great 
numbers,  aa.  they  retired  in  confusion  towards  their  coimtry. 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  Note  Vil  to  Canto  VI.    £</f/or.) 

t  (The  loss  has  been  specified  by  the  continuator  of  Xriye- 
tius,  and  Mr  Scott  has  adopted  his  account.  Along  with  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  there  were  slain  sixty  barons,  bannerets,  and 
knights,    llie  numbers  of  the  prisoners  were  twenty  two  earls 

H  h 
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very  greaty  itoid  that  their  nation  never  met 
with  such  an  overthrow.  The .  Scottish  wri-- 
ters  make  the  enemy's  loss,  in  the  battle  and 
pursuit,  fifty  thousand,  and  their  own  four 
thousand.  Among  the  latter,  Sir  WiUiam 
Wepont  and  Sir  Walter  Ross  were  the  onlj 
persons  of  distinction*  A  proportion  almost 
incredible!  The  slain  on  the  English  side 
were  all  decently  interred  by  Robert's  order; 
who,  even  in  the  heat  of  victory,  could  not 
refrain  from  shedding  tears  over  several  who 
had  been  his  intimate  friends.  The  corpse 
of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  was  carried  that 
ni^t  to  the  diurch  of  St  Ninians,  where  it 
lay,  till,  together  with  that  of  the  Lord  Clif- 
ford, it  was  sent  to  the  English  monwcL* 
The  number  of  prisoners  also  was  very  great; 
and  amongst  them  were  many  of  high  rank,, 
who  were  treated  witii  the  utmost  civiUty. 

The  remains  of  the  vanquished  were  scat- 


barenB  and  bannerets^  and  %i%lj  eight  knights.  Many  clerks 
Mid  esquires  alsQ.  were  Alain  and  takefci.  There  is  some  discre- 
pancy, probQl)ly  typographical,  between  the  lists  and  round 
numbers  in  Mr  Scott's  statement.  We  have  not  seen  the 
work  which  he  quotes.  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Note  XXV  to  Canto 
VI.  Edinburgh,  8vo.    Editor.) 

*  Barbour. 
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tered  ^1  over  the  country.  Many  ran  to  tho 
castle;  and  not  a  few,  attempting  the  Fortli, 
were  drowned.*  The  Earl  of  Hereford,  tho 
aurfiving  general,  retreated  with  a  large  bo- 
dy towards  Bothwell,  and  thretw  himself^ 
with  a  few  of  the  chief  officers,  into  the  cas- 
tle, which  was  garrisoned  by  the  English, 
Being  hard  pressed,  he  surrendered;  and  was 
foon  exchanged  against  Robertas  queen  and 
daughter,  and  some  others  of  his  friends,  who 
had  been  captive  eight  years  in  England.* 

King  Edward  escaped  with  much  diffi* 
culty.  Hetreating  from  the  iield  of  battle, 
he  rode  to  the  castle;  but  was  told  by  the 
governor,  that  he  could  not  long  enjoy  safe* 
ty  there,  as  it  could  not  be  defended  against 
the  victors,  f  Taking  a  compass  to  shun  the 
vigilance  of  the  Scqts,  he  made  the  best  of 
his  way  hopieward)  accompanied  by  fifteen 


*  (HsRB  are  two,  among  many,  prooHi,  that  the  armies 
were  drawn  up  more  from  south  to  north,  than  from  west  to 
cast.  On  the  latter  supposition,  the  fugitives  must  have  pene-* 
trated  through  the  pursuers.    Edifor.X 

t  (Is  it  probable  that  Edward  had  forced  his  way  through 
the  Scottish  ranks?  This  he  must  have  done,  unless  the  armies, 
had  stood  from  south  to  north*  Nor  could  his  doing  so  havu 
escaped  noticci  or  been  passed  ever  In  silence*   Editor.] 
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noblemen,  and  a  small  body  of  cavalry.  He 
was  closely  pursued  above  forty  miles  by  Sir 
James  Douglas^  whO|  with  a  party  of  light 
horse,  kept  upon  his  rear,  and  was  often  very 
near  him.*  How  hard  he  was  put  to,  may 
be  guessed  from  a  vow  which  he  made  in  his 
flight,  to  build  and  endow  a  religious  house 
in  Oxford,  should  it  please  God  to  favour 
his  escape.  He  was  on  the  point  of  being 
made  prisoner,  when  he  was  received  into 
the  castle  of  Dunbar  by  Gospatrick  Earl  of 
March,  who  was  in  the  English  interest 
Douglas  waited  a  few  days  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  expectation  of  his  attempting  to 
go  home  by  land.  He  escaped,  however,  by 
sea,  in  a  fisherman's  boat  His  stay  at  Dun- 
bar had  been  very  short.  Three  days  after 
the  battle,  he  issued  a  proclamation  from 
Berwick,  announcing  the  loss  of  his  seal,  and 
forbidding  all  persons  to  obey  any  order  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  without  some  other  evidence 
of  that  order's  being  his.t  Edward's  former 
confidence  of  success,  and  the  manner  of  his 


*  Barbour* 

t  Rhymer's  Fixdera,  Vol.  lii.  p.  483,  (Roger  dc  North- 
burge,  keeper  of  the  King*^  signet  (Ctuios  Targids  Domini 
Jiegis)f  was  made  prisoner,  with  his  two  clerks,  Roger  de 
\Vakenfeide>  and  Thomas  de  Switon.  The  King  caused  a  seal 
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escape,  call  to  mind  the  ostentatious  parade 
with  which  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  and  the 
sorry  plight  in  which  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat. 

The  castle  of  Stirling  was  next  day  surren- 
dered, and  the  garrison  allowed  to  pass  um 
molested  to  England,  in  terms  of  the  treaty 
r^arding  itj  but  Moubray  the  governor  was 
so  won  by  the  civilities  of  Robert,  that  he 
entered  into  his  service,  and  ever  after  con-f 
tinued  faithful  to  Jiim.* 

In  the  morning  after  the  battle,  an  English 
knight,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of  Robertas, 
Sir  Marmaduke  Twenge,  came  and  surren-r 
dered.  He  was  cordially  received;  and,  after 
having  been  treated  with  great  civility,  was 
sent  home  not  only  without  ransom,  but  loadn 
ed  with  presents,  t  In  a  word,  Bruce's  whole 
behaviour    after   his   victory,    discovered  a 


to  be  made,  and  entitled  it  his  *'  privy  seal/*  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  signet  so  lost.  The  iargia^  or  signet,  was  restored 
to  England,  through  the  intercession  of  Ralph  de  Monthermerj 
ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Note 
XXV  to  Canto  VI,  where  the  Continuation  of  Trlvetius's  An- 
nals is  quoted,  Oxford,  1712,  Vol.  II.  p.  14.    BdUor.) 

*  Barbour.  f  Idem. 
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greatness  of  soul,  seldom  IquikI  in  ccmquer* 
ors.  The  horrors  of  war,  so  long  familiar  to 
him,  had  not  extinguished  the  gc^ntler  dffec- 
tions^* 

Historians  have  been  careful  to  entertain 
fxsy  afler  the  bloody  spectacle  of  an  engage^ 
ment,  with  an  account  of  an  English  poet, 
named  Baston,  a  Carmelite  friar,  and  Prior 
of  a  monastery   in    Scarborough,   who   was 
found  among  the  prisoners.     He  was  reck- 
oned one  of  the  best  poets  of  that  uncultir 
vated  age;  and  Edward,   in  full  confidence 
of  success,  had  brought  him  in  his  train, 
to  celebrate  his  triumph.     Being  presented 
to    Robert,   he  was  promised  his    liberty, 
on  condition  of  his  composing  a  poem  in 
praise  of  the  victory.     This  he  did,    in   a 
monkish  rhyme,   consisting  of  a  barbarous 


*  (Hk  lost,  however,  as  Mr  Scott  remarks,  "  no  time,  ia 
directing  the  thanders  of  parliamentary  censure  against  sach 
part  of  his  subjects  as  did  not  return  to  their  natural  allegi- 
ance after  the  battle  of  Bannockbom."  Mr  Scott  has  print* 
ed,  in  one  of  his  copious  notes,  a  parliamentary  voucher  to 
this  effect,  dated  Monastery  of  Cambuskenneth  6th  Novem* 
ber  1814,  to  which  fifty  seals  wore  appended.  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  Note  XXIV  to  Canto  VL  We  had  not  adverted  to  this 
transaction,  when  treating  of  the  Monastery  which  ia  th.e  SQen^ 
of  it.    Editor,) 
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iingle.*  Some  historical  fificts^  however^  are 
confirmed  by  it  He  mentions  the  pits  and 
ditches  which  had  been  dug,  the  stakes 
that  were  fixed  in  them,  and  the  calthrops. 
He  gives  a  list,  also,  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  of  the  English  slain  in  thebattlewf 


*  (It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  he  feelingly  laaenti 
the  612  of  Sir  Giles  Argentine.    EdUar.) 

t  Thb  audientidly  <if  the  barbarous  composition  ascribed 
to  Bftston,  and  handed  down  by  Fordun,  has  never,  so  far  as 
we  have  heard,  been  called  in  question*  As  this  work  is  that 
of  the  only  writer  who  had  an  opportunity  of  being  an  qre- 
witness  of  this  obstinate  engagement,  his  authority  nay  be 
quoted  for  various  circumstances,  particularly  the  pits,  stakes, 
aid  calthrops,  all  of  which  he  mentions  in  the  followbg  lines : 

*'  Mackina  plena  malis  pedibusjbrmatur  tquinUf 
CcHcavaSf  cum  paUSf  ne  pergaiU  absque  ruinis^ 
FIA» foveas  fodit^  uiper  eas  lahantur  equestresp 
£lpereani,  si  quos  tddeant  transhre  pedtstres.** 

He  had  begun  his  Poem  thus, 

De  planet u  cudo  mttrum  cum  carmine  nudo, 
Risum  retrudOf  dum  tali  thematc  ludo; 
Redor  coelesiis,  aiBiibens  solamina  mcesiis 
Uerax  est  testis,  tj^. 

The  rencountor  betwiKt  RBndd[di  and  €Uibitl  is  thus  described; 

Est  dcior  immensuSf  augfnte  dolore  dolorem 
Est  Juror  acceusuSf  stimidantejurorefororem^ 
Est  clamor  crescens,  foriente  priore  prioretn, 
Est  valor  arescens,Jrustrante  vatore  valorem  Sfc. 

A  dlSlerent  jingle  is  nised  to  di»cribe  the  heat  and  fury  of  the 
great  battle,  a  specimen  of  which  follows: 
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A  Scottish  monk,  also,  composed  a  poem 
upon  the  same  subject,  in  a  strain  nothing 
superior,  thou^  a  little  more  intelligible. 


• 


A  ballad,  also,  on  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum,  was,  anciently,  composed  in  the  Scot- 
tish language,  and  universally  sung  by  women 
and  children  for  several  ages^f 

This  battle,  forming  ohe  of  the  most  re- 

Hic  rapif,  hie  capita  hie  terit^  hicferit,  ecce  doHores^ 
Vox  tonatt  as  sonat^  hie  ruitj  hie  Usit^  areta  modo  reSf 
Hie  seeat,  hie  necatt  hie  dacetf  hie  noeet,  isiefugatur^ 
Hie  laiet,  hiepaiet,  hiepremit,  hie  gemii,  hie  super atur^ 
S^e.  Sfe. 

*  We  subjoin  part  of  it,  ^  another  specimen  of  the  uncouth 
poetry  of  that  age,  preserved  by  Fordun,  who  has  himself 
written  verses  not  greatly  superior,  and  interspersed  them 
in  his  History* 
M.  gemd  et  C.  ier^  semd  X.  JjungUo  quater. 
Nato  Bapiista^  nova  gratia  contigit  tsta, 
Qfiod  Rex  Scotorum,  peditum  cum  parte  suoruni, 
Anglos  prostravitt  equUes  cum  regejugavii. 
Rivulus  est  super  hoc  testis^  cognomine  Bannock^ 
In  quo  submersajaeuerunt  corpora  versa^  t^c. 

\  The  following  fragment  of  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us: 
Maydens  of  England,  sore  may  ye  moume, 
For  Zour  lemmons,  Zou  have  lost  at  Bonockbome* 

with  Hevtalo. 
Wliat  weend  the  King  of  England 
To  have  gotten  Scotland, 

with  Rummelo. 
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markable  a^ras  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  was 
fought  on  Monday  th^  24th  of  June  13145 
the  birth  day  of  John  the  Baptist  The  victo- 
ry was  attended  with  the  most  important  con- 
sequences. It  established  Robert  firmly  upon 
a  throne,  which,  hitherto,  he  had  always  felt 
tottering  beneath  him;  and  settled^  through* 
Old:  the  kingdom,  a  tranquillity  formerly  un- 
known.*   The  rich  apcnls,  ako^  foiund  in  the 


*  The  extensive  possessions  in  tfie  west  of  Scotland  belong-' 
iog t»  BaUolf  together  withths estates  of  his  pactianuis,  who  . 
sppear  toh^ve  been  more  numerous  than  is  comiaonly  imagin- 
ed, falling  under  forfeiture,  gave  the  crown  greater  power  than 
it  had  formerly  possessed.   Robert  reserved  some  of  these  es« 
UtfiS)  ind  bestowed  the  resi  «poa  bis  moat  trusty  lirienda;  wba 
thus  became  attached  to  his  govemment  by  a  new  tie^   (The 
tmard  bestowed  upan  Sir  Robeit  Keith  Marescfaar,  wbo»  by 
dispasiag,  wkb  hia  cavalry,  the  eaeosy'a  archers^  hadso*  oMite- 
riaUy  c0Biributed  to  tha  suocess  of  the  digr»  may  be  aeen  fr9m 
the  fdteinbqg  passage  ia  Robertson's  Index  of  Charters.   Ghar- 
terbyRobortX  «« ta  Robert  Kailh,  ^  the  lands  of  MerscheiU 
asd  the  offiee  of  MersahaUsehip»  Keith"  (in  the  constabulary 
of  HaddingtoA  and  shira  of  Edinburgh),  **  Symooe,  Coiban* 
iteua,  Alaadea  in  Buoben,  with  the  new  &rest  ef  Innarpeflbr, 
four  daracbe  of  land  of  Strathbogie,  the  ibiesi  of  Kinioir^  coa^ 
teioaad  ana  taillie."  This  Charter  was  coofirmed  by  David  II. 
It  is  not  known  to  whom  Leckia  in  Stiiiingskire  had  Bynm&Ay 
beioaged;  but,  from  OobeKtiOii'fl  punted  Index  of  Charters,  it 
appears  that  the  haUT  oC  this  estate  iieare9|t  ^*  Bischaan"  was 
the  private  property  of  King  Robert  and  that  be  exchanged 
it  with  the  Earl  of  Lennox  for  fiarbrwr  in  Danbartonsfaare. 
A  charter  by  Robert  Duke  of  Albany  R^ent,  confirms  one 
hy  John  de  Doles  of  Estir  Leky,  to  Murdoch  de  Leky,  of  the 

I  i 
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English  camp,  greatly  increased  the  national 
weultli.  That  people,  sure  of  victory,  had 
marched  to  \t  with  all  the  parade  of  luxury;* 
and,  on  their  defeat,  money,  plate,  rich  ar- 
mour, sumptuous  fiuniture,  fine  equipages, 
and  all  the  riches  of  their  camp,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Scots.  These,  together  with  the 
large  sums  paid  by  prisoners  of  rank  for  their 
ransom,  introduced  a  more  plentiful  circula* 
tion  of  money  in  Scotland  than  had  ever 
been  known.  The  effects  soon  became  every 
^where  visible.  Several  large  houses,  where 
there  had  been  none  before,  were,  according 


lands  of  Estir  Leky  in  the  shire  of  Stirling.   The  original  char- 
ter  is  dated  at  Leky,  10th  February  1406-7;  witnesses,  Dun- 
^XL  Earl  of  Levenax;  John  Gourley,  and  Alexander  Post,  bur- 
gesses of  Stirling;  Patricke  Lindesay,  and  John  Naper  Domi- 
no de  Kilmahew.    The  charter  of  confirmation  is  dated  in  the 
first  year  of  the  regency.     Robertson's  Index  of  Charters, 
'<  Robert  Duke  of  Albany  His  Register.**    From  a  special  re- 
ioury  dated  March  26,  1555,  it  appears,  that  John  Reekie  of 
Leckie  had  been  slain  above  seven  years  before  in  the  battle  of 
Pinkey,  and  that  he  was  succeeded  in  the  superiority  at  least  of 
half  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Leckie  next  to  the  barony  and 
lands  of  "  Buchtquhan,"  by  his  son  Walter.    From  another 
such,  writ  dated  January  11,  1688,  we  find  mention  made  of 
George  Moir  of  Leckie,  heir. of  David  Moir  of  Leckie  his  fa* 
ther.    The  house  of  Leckie  gave  a  hospitable  reception  to 
Charlea  Edward  Stewart,  during  the  night  of  the  13th  of  Sep* 
tember  1745^  when  on  his  way  to  the  south.    Editor.) 

.*   FORDUN. 
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to  traditions  still  current,  built  after  this  bat- 
tle. From  that  time,  also,  the  Scots  began 
to  study  more  elegance  in  their  houses  and 
gardens,  and  give  more  attention  to  agricul- 
ture. For,  however  much  they  hated  the 
English,  and  had  been  harrassed  by  their  un- 
just claims,  they  gradually  adopted  several 
of  their  customs,  and  found  an  advantage  in 
cultivating,  various  arts,  borrowed  from  them. 
Resembling  those  nations  whom  the  Romans 
had  invaded;  and  who  came  gradually  to  imi- 
tate that  people,  and  practise  arts  and  cus- 
toms, the  first  knowledge  of  which  they  had 
received  from  their'enemies  and  oppressors.* 


*^SiNCK  printing  the  foot  note  to  p^e  231,  regarding  Sir 
Giles  de  Argentine,  we  have  learned,  /ram  a  most  respectable 
quarter  that  thiscelebrated  flower  of  chivalry  wa^  son  of  tha 
Lord  Chancellor  Argentine;  that  his  family  had  derived  its 
Dame  from  Argenton  in  France;  and  that  h&  was  an  4n<^e8toc 
of  the  Dukes  of  Gordo;n.    Editor^). 
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Sect.  X. 

BATTLE  OF  ftAUCHIE, 
llCh  JONE  1488. 

Never  wa8  any  rice  of  Kings  more  imibrtO' 
nate  than  that  of  Stewart  Their  reigns  were 
generally  disastrous,  and  their  end  tragical. 
Of  six  successive  monarchs,  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  James  VI,  not  one  had  died 
a  natural  deatL  James  III  came  to  an  un^ 
timely  and  unnatural  end  in  the  county  we 
are  surveying, 

» 

A  misunderstanding  had  subsisted  between 

this  prince  and  several  of  the  chief  nobility, 
during  great  part  of  his  reign.  James  did 
not  possess  those  talents  for  govemment 
which  had  distinguished  several  of  his  pre- 
decessors; for,  though  sundry  wise  and  useful 
regulations  were  established  in  his  reign^  and 
his  errors  have,  no  doubt,  been  much  exag- 
gerated by  faction,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  marks  of  an  imprudent  and  feeble  mind 
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are  yisible  in  the  general  tenor  of  hid  con^ 
duct 

A  natural  timidity  of  temper,  together 
with  a  foolish  attention  to  astrology,  had  fil- 
led his  mind  with  perpetual  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion. A  fondness  for  architecture,  music^ 
and  other  studies  and  amusements,  which^ 
though  innocent  and  useful,  were  too  trifling 
to  engage  the  whole  time  and  care  of  a  prince, 
had  rendered  him  averse  to  public  business, 
hdolence,  and  want  of  penetration,  had  led 
him  to  make  choice  of  such  ministers  and 
&yourites,  as  were  not  considered  qualified 
for  the  trust  committed  to  them.* 

The  ministers  of  state  had  usually  been 
chosen  from  amongst  the  nobility;  but,  in 
the  reign  of  James,  the  nobles,  either  from  his 
fear  or  hatred  of  them,  or  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  inability  to  maintain  his  dignity 
among  them,  were  seldom  consulted  in  affairs 


♦  (We  intend  to  state,  afterwards,  some  circumstances  in 
extenuation  of  Mr  Nimmo's  representation  of  this  monarch'^ 
character  \  and  to  attempt  to  shew  that  the  conduct  of  his  ene- 
mies was  unjustifiable.   Editor.) 
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of  government,  and  often  denied  access  to 
the  royal  presence* 

This  could  not  fail  to  excite  tlie  displea- 
sure of  the  Scottish  barons,  who,  in  former 
reigns,  had  not  only  been  regarded  aa  the 
companions  and  counsellors  of  their  sove- 
reigns, but  possessed  the  great  offices  of 
power  and  trust 

Displeasure  arose  to  indignation,  whea 
they  beheld  every  mark  of  the  royal  confix 
deiice  and  favour  conferred  upon  Cochran  the 
mason,  Hommil  the  taylor,  Leooard  the 
smith,  Rodgers  the  musician;  Torfifan  the 
fencing-master;  whom  James  always  kept 
about  him,  caressed  with  the  fondest  afiec- 
tion,  and  endeavoured  to  enrich  with  an  im-* 
prudent  liberality. 

To  redress  the  grievance,  the  barons  had 
recourse  to  a  method  corresponding  to  their 
characteristic  ferocity.  Unacquainted  with 
the  regular  method,  adopted  in  modem 
times,  of  proceeding  by  impeachment,  they 
seized  upon  James's  favourites  by  violence, 
tore  them  from  his  presence,  and,  without  any 
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fonn  of  trial,  executed  them.*  So  gross  an 
insult  could  not  fail  to  excite  some  degree  of 
resentment,  even  in  the  most  gentle  bosom. 
True  policy,  however,  niust  have  suggested 
to  a  wise  prince,  so  soon  as  the  shock  of  pas- 
sion had  subsided,  the  necessity  of  relinquish- 
ing measures,  which  had  given  so  great  of- 
fence  to  subjects  so  powerful  as  the  Scottish 
barons  then  were;  for  their  power  had,  by  a 
concurrence  of  causes,  become  so  predomi- 
nant, that  the  combination  of  a  few  was  able 
to  shake  the  throne.  James's  attachment  to 
favourites  was,  notwithstanding,  so  immode- 
rate, that  he  soon  made  choice  of  others,  who 
became  more  assuming  than  the  former,  and 
consequently  objects  of  greater  detestation 
to  the  barons,  especially  those,  who,  by  resid- 
ing near  the  court,  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  beholding  their  ostentation  and  inso- 
lence. 


*  (James  Hommil  Scissor,  (the  old  name  for  taylor)  did 
not  fufer  on  this  occasion.  He  was  afterwards  prosecuted  by 
the  parliament  met  1488,  for  trying  to  bring  in  the  English  to 
the  King's  aid.  Parliamentary  Record,  331.  Another  of  the 
royal  suite/ James  Chisholme^  page  to  his  majesty  and  sabse- 
quently  chaplain,  escaped  the  fate  of  his  companions.  This 
youth,  son  of  Edmund  first  Chisholme  of  Cromlix,  was,  in 
H87,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Dunblane.    EdiiQu) 
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Matters  came  at  length  to  an  open  ru|K 
ture.    A  party  of  the  nobility  took  up  arms} 
and  having,  by  persuasion  or  force,  prevail- 
ed upon  the  King's  eldest  son»  then  a  youth 
of  fifteen,  to  join  them,  they,  in  his  name, 
erected  their  standard  against  their  sovereign. 
Roused  by  the  intelligence  of  auch  opera* 
tions,  James  also  took  the  field*  An  aoeom* 
modation  at  first  took  place»  but  upon  what 
terms  is  not  known*    The  transactions  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  reign  are  variously  related 
by  historians^  and  but  darkly  by  the  best 
Such  as  lived  the  nearest  to  the  tinuBf  and 
had  the  fullest  opportunities  of  informatioD, 
probably  found  that  they  could  not  be  expli* 
cit  without  throwing  reflecti<»s  upon  etthar 
the  &ther  or  the   son.    The  malcontents, 
according  to  some  adcounts»  proposed  that 
James  should  resign  his  crown  in  behalf  of 
his  son.    This  accommodation,  whatever  the 
articles  were,  being  attended  with  no  mutual 
confidence^  was  of  very  short  duration*  New 
occasions  of  discord  arose.     James,  it  was 
asserted,  had  not  fulfilled  his  part  of  the 
treaty.   Ignorance,  indeed,  <^  the  articles  pre- 
vents us  from  forming  any  certain  judgment 
of  the  truth  of  the  charge.    There  are,  how- 
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ever,  strong  presumptions  in  its  favour.  The 
Earls  of  Huntly  and  Errol,  the  Marischal^ 
the  Lord  Glammis^  with  several  others  ^ho 
had  hitherto  adhered  to  James,  now  left  him, 
and  joined  the  disaffected.  And,  in  an  act 
of  parliament,  framed  soon  after  the  King's 
death,  and  entitled  "  The  proposition  of  the 
debate  of  the  field  of  Stirling,'*  his  receding 
from  certain  articles  to  which  he  had  former- 
ly consented  as  the  foundation  of  peace,  is  ex- 
pressly assigned  as  the  reason  which  had  de- 
termined these  Lords  to  that  sudden  change. 
Hiis  document  sets  forth  that  the  late  King, 
by  perverse  counsel  of  divers  persons,  who 
were  then  with  him,  had  broken  certain  ar- 
ticles which  he  had  subscribed  and  consent- 
ed to;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ly, and  others  of  the  King's  lieges,  had  forsa- 
ken him,  and  adhered  to  his  successor.  The 
confederacy  now  began  to  spread  wider  than 
ever,  so  as  to  comprehend  almost  all  the  ba- 
rons, and  consequently  their  military  vassals 
and  retainers,  on  the  south  of  the  Grampians. 

James,  having  the  prospect  of  new  hos- 
tilities, had  shut  himself  up  in  Edinburgh 
castle,  till,  by  the  arrival  of  his  northern  sub- 
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ject8,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  as^ 
^ustance^  he  should  be  in  condition  to  take 
the  field.  As,  however^  Stirling  was  reckon- 
ed more  convenient  for  the  rendezvous  of 
the  northern  clans,  he  wa3  advised  to  go 
thither,*     Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  excluded 


*  (Our  Author  omits  mentioning,  what  Mr  Pinkerton  states, 
that  Uic  King^  after  crossing  the  Forth  in  a  vessel  of  Sir  An« 
drew  Wood's,  proceeded  to  Atierdeen;  and  that  the  northern 
counties  eagerly  poured  forth  their  bands  in  defence  of  the 
royal  cause*  He  might  have  noticed,  that,  in  April  1488, 
James  advanced  by  Stirling  to  Blackness,  when  aa  undecisive 
skirmish  took  place,  and  a  reconciliation  was  hastily  patched  up; 
and  that  the  King  gave  his  uncle  the  Earl  of  Atboll  to  Hales, 
as  a  hostage.  The  Earl  of  Crawford  had  distinguished  him* 
self  at  Blackness;  and,  as  the  reward  of  valour,  was  created 
Duke  of  Montrose.  Lord  Kilmauris  was,  for  the  same  reason, 
created  Earl  of  Glencairn.  Sir  Thomas  Turbuil  of  Green^wood, 
who  bore  the  royal  standard,  Colless  of  Balnamone,  and  Somer  of 
Balyard,  are  made  honourable  mention  of  on  this  occasion.  See 
Mr  Pinkerton  with  his  authorities  and  vouchers.  History  of  Scot- 
land, I.  S3S.  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Byres  had  gained  experience 
in  France  and  now  brought  on  a  thousand  horse,  and,  if  we  may 
credit  the  perhaps  partial  narrative  of  his  namesake  of  Pitscottie, 
three  thousand  infantry.  Lord  Ruthven  led  a  thousand  gentle- 
men on  horseback,  provided  with  defensive  armour  and  spears, 
a  thousand  bowmen,  and  a  thousand  armed  with  swords  and 
maiL  Lindsay  affirms  the  total  to  have  been  thirty  thoasand 
*'  bi/  commons,"  u  e.  exclusive  of  the  common  followers  of  the 
army.  Ferrerius  says  forty  thousand.  This  army,  whatever, 
were  its  numbers,  was  dishosded  after  the  battle  of  Blackness. 
Mr  Finkartoa  states  that  in  the  insurgent  army  were  the  Lords 
Glamis  Drummond  and  Lyle,  the  Earls  of  L'evenax  and  Ar- 
gyle,  ofHuntley  and  Enrol,  the  Earl  Marischal,  the  Earl  of 
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from  the  castle  by  Shaw  the  governor,  who. 
favoureid  the  other  jMirty.  While  deliberating 
what  step  to  take  on  this  unexpected  inci- 
dent,  intelligence  was  brought  him  that  the 
disafiected  Lords,  at  the  head  of  a  considera- 
ble army,  had  advanced  to  Torwood.  The 
only  alternative  was,  either  to  make  his  es«- 
cape  by  going  on  board  Admiral  Wood*s  fleet, 
stationed  in  the  river  Forth,  near  Alloa,  or 
engage  the  enemy  with  what  forces  he  had 
collected.  Hiough  not  distinguished  for  cour- 
age, he  resolved  upon  the  latter,  and  pre- 
pared. 


Angus.  Mr  Ilcdpath,  \n  his  Border  History,  suspects  Blackad* 
der  then  Uish^p  of  Qlasgow  and  next  jear  Archbishop,  and 
Brown  Bi^op  of  Dunkeld,  both  of  southern  families  attached 
to  the  Homes  and  Hepbums,  the  latter  of  which  clans  was 
headed  by  Hales.  See  Pinkerlon*s  Hiatory  of  Scotland,  I. 
528*9.  *'  The  open  pretext,"  says  this  historian,  who  on  the 
whole  is  unfavourable  to  the  ill-fated  monarch,  <'  was,  th^t 
James  bad  introduced  EngKshmen  into  the  kingdom,  with  a 
design  to  subdue  it  to  his  own  absolute  power,  and  to  foreign 
influence.  Act  of  Indemnity,  AcU,  fol.  V,  82.  The  charge 
is  ridiculous,  and  evinces  the  innocence  of  James,  and  the  ig- 
norance of  the  rebels."  The  "  PacificatioB  of  Blackness"  ex- 
tracted from  tlie  Records  of  Parliament  in  the  Register  Office, 
Edinburgh,  has  been  published  by  Dr  Henry;  from  whom  Mr 
Kokefton,  with  an  ungracious  sneer  at  '*  the  worthy  doctor's 
compilation  from  trivial  authorities,"  has  deigned  to  borrow  it. 
Henry,  Vol.  V.  Appendix.    Pinkerton's  History,  I.  App.  22* 
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The  two  armies  met  in  a  ttact  of  gromid, 
which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Little  Gang* 
lar,  upon  the  east  side  of  a  small  brook  called 
Sauchie  Bum,  about  two  miles  south  of  Stir- 
ling, and  one  mile  from  the  famous  field  of 
Bannockbum.  The  royal  army  was  drawn  up 
in  three  divisions.  Historians  differ  about 
their  numbers.  Some,  beyond  all  probability, 
make  them  amount  to  above  thirty  thousand. 
The  Earls  of  Mentieth  and  Crawford,  the 
Lords  Erskine,  Graham,  Ruthven,  and  Max- 
wel,  with  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Byres,  were 
each  intrusted  with  a  military  command 
We  are  not  certainly  informed  how  these 
leaders,  with  their  several  divisions,  were  ar- 
ranged. Nor  is  it  agreed  in  what  part  the 
King  had  his  station;  only,  we  are  told  that 
he  was  armed  cap-a-pee,  and  mounted  on  a 
stately  horse,  presented  to  him  by  Sir  David 
Lindsay;  and  that  Sir  David  told  his  Majes- 
ty, he  might  at  any  time  trust  his  life  to  the 
animal's  agility  and  sure-footedness  provided 
he  could  keep  his  seat. 

The  malcontent  army,  miountingto  eight- 
een thousand,  and  mostly  cavalry,  was  like- 
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wise  ranged  in  iJuree  divisions.  The  first, 
composed  of  East-Lothian  and  Merse  men, 
was  commanded  by  the  Lords  Home  and 
Hales,  whose  discontent  had  arisen  from  the 
King's  having  annexed  to  his  Chapel-Royal 
at  Stirling  the  revenues  of  the  priory  of  Col- 
dingham,  to  the  disposal  of  which  they  laid 
daim.^  The  second  line,  made  up  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Galloway  and  the  border  coun- 
ties, was  led  by  Lord  Gray;  and  the  Prince 
had  the  name  of  commanding  the  main  body, 
though  he  was  entirely  under  the  direction 
of  the  lords  about  him.  Showers  of  arrows 
from  both  sides  began  the  action ;  but  they 
soon  came  to  closer  engagement  with  lances 
and  swords. 

The  royalists  at  first  gained  an  advantage, 
and  drove  back  the  enemy's  first  line.    These, 


*  (The  parliament,  in  1485,  had  made  this  annexation. 
Home  yirtually  called  in  question  the  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture; which  he  cSsteemed  inferior  to  the  appointment  of  his 
ancestor  to  be  factor  on  the  property  alluded  to,  by  the  out- 
lawed Earl  of  Douglas.  Sec  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  Vol,  II.  p. 
329.  He  n  styled  Lord  Home  by  anticipation,  as  he  did  not 
bear  the  title  till  1489,  on  the  death  of  his  very  aged  grand- 
father.    Editor.) 
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howewr,  being  soon  supported  by  the  bor- 
derers^y  who  composed  the  second^  not  only 
recovered  their  ground,  but  pushed  the  first 
and  second  lines  of  the  royalists  Xxuk  to  the 
liiird. 

Any  little  courage  of  which  James  wasi 
possessed  soon  forsook  him.    He  put  spurs 
to  his  horse»  and  galloped  off>  with  the  viewj 
as  is  conjectured^  of  getting  on  board  Admi- 
ral Wood's  fleet,  which  lay  in  sight,  at  th^ 
distance  of  five  miles.    As  he  was  on  the 
point  of  crossing  the  Bannock,  at  the  small 
village  of  Milltown^  a  mile  east  of  the  fiold  of 
battle,  a  woman  happened  to  be  drawing  wai- 
ter; and,  observing  a  man  in  armour  gallop 
full  speed  towards  her,  and  being  alarmed 
for  her  safety,  left  her  pitcher,  and  ran  off. 
The  horse,  starting  at  sight  of  the  vessel^ 
threw  his  rider;  who  was  so  bruised  with  the 
fall,  and  the  weight  of  his  armour,  as  to  faint 
away.    As  the  disaster  had  happened  within 
a  few  yards  of  a  mill,  the  miller  and  his  wife 
carried   the  unfortunate  horseman  thither; 
and,  thotigh  ignorant  oi  his  name  and  station, 
treated  him  with  great  humanity,  and  admi- 
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nistered  to  him  such  cordials  as  tlieir  house 
affinr^d.  When  he  bed  somewhat  recovered^ 
he  called  for  a  priest^  to  whonii  as  a  dying 
man,  he  might  make  confession.  Being  ask<« 
ed  who  he  wasj  he  replied^  ^  I  was  your 
King  this  morning/'  Some  of  the  malcon^ 
tents,  .who,  having  observed  his  flight,  had 
left  the  battle  to  pursue  him,  had  now  come 
up  to  the  spot;  and,  as.  they  were  about  to 
pass,  the  miller^s  wife,  wringing  her  hands, 
entreated,  that,  if  there  were  a  priest  in  com<> 
pany,  he  should  stop  and  ^^  confess.  His  Ma** 
jcsty-" 

^  I  am  a  priest,"'  said  one  of  them,  ^  lead 
me  to  him.''  Being  introduced,  he  foupd  the 
King  lying  in  a  comer  of  the  mill,  covered 
%ith  a  coarse  doth;  and,  approaching  on  hi? 
knees,  under  pretext  of  reverence,  asked  him, 
whether  his  Majesty  thou^t  he  could  reco- 
ver if  he  had  surgical  help?  James  replied 
in  the  affirmative;  when,  the  ruffian,  pulling 
out  a  dagger,  stubbed  him  several  times  in 
the  heart*  The  name  of  the  person  is  not 
certainly  known,  f 


•  Lindsay  of  Pttscottie* 

t  (Buchanan's  statements  require  confirmation.  History, 
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The  place  where  this  atrocity  was  com- 
mitted is  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
by  the  name  of  Beaton's  Mill,  and  said  to  be 
so  called  from  the  person  who  then  posses- 
sed it  It  is  yet  standing.  It  was  converted 
into  a  dwelling-house,  when  more  commo- 
dious mills  had  been  erected  near  it  The 
lower  parts  of  the  walls  are  still  the  same 
which  received  the  unfortunate  monarch. 
The  stones  wear  the  marks  of  antiquity,  be- 
ing much  mouldered  by  the  weather  in  the 
lapse  of  ages.  The  upper  part  of  the  &bric 
has  been  renewed;  and  the  reparations  it  hay 
undergone  seem  to  have  had  no  other  design 
than  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  tragical 
event,  the  circumstances  of  which  have  been 
so  carefully  handed  down  by  tradition,  that 
they  are  still  related  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  and  perfectly  correspond  to  the  ao* 
counts  we  meet  with  in  the  best  historians. 

After  the  King's  flight,  his  troops  conti- 
nued to  fight  with  great  bravery;  but,  at  last, 


L.  XII|  c  6L  Nor  can  we  trust  his  account  of  the  three  per- 
sons by  whom  he  says  the  flying  king  was  pursued.  That  so 
high  a  commander  should  thus  quit  his  station,  is  most  highly 
improbable.    Editor.) 
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finding  themselves  unable  ta  9tand  their 
ground,  and  disooaraged  by  an  uncertaia 
rumoar  of  his  death,  they  began  to  retreat 
towaida  Stirling.*  They  were  not  hotly  pur-^ 
9iied,  for  hostilities  had  immediately  ceased* 
The  army  of  the  confederates  lay  that  night 
upon  the  field,  and  next  day  marched  back 
to  Linlithgow.  The  number  of  the  slain  is 
uncertain,  though  it  must  have  be^i  conaider'* 
able;  for  the  action  had  lasted  several  hours, 
and  been  well  maintained  by  the  combatants 
on  either  side.  Some  of  high  rank  had  fid** 
len  on  the  royal  side,  mnong  whom  was  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn.t  This  battle  was  fought 
on  the  11th  of  June  1488;  and  was  called,  by 
di^matlcal  authority,  ^^  The  Fidkl  of  Stir* 
Iing."J 


*  (**  It  was  in  vaio/'  says  Mr  Pinkertoo»  **  to  defend  a 
ctusc  thus  betrayed  by  its  patron;  and  the  adverse  rjuM 
shrunk  from  the  horrors  of  mutual  slaughter.  I.  334.   EtBtor.) 

t  (Tb£  Lords  Rttthven  and  Erskine  also  fell,  with  a  few 
odiers  of  rank.  Many  were  wounded,  the  powerful  arrow  had 
not  been  idle*   Pinkerton's  History,  I.  334^   Editor.) 

t  (Thb  date»''  Mr  Pipkertoo  remarks*  ''  appears  in  the 
Chartulary  of  Glasgow,  MS.  HarL  4fi31.**  ^  The  Battle  of 
Saucbie**  is  a  better  name,  as  distinguishing  it  from  the  action 
between  Wallace  and  the  English  in  1297,  so  much  nearer  the 
town.  Bannockbum  has  a  better  claim  to  be  called  tlie  Bat-. 
Oc  of  Stirling  than  either;  and  probably  would  have  been  so 
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The  Prince,  who,  before  the  battle,  had 
given  strict  charge  regarding  his  father's  safe- 
ty, heard  the  rumottf  of  his  death  with  great 
emotions  of  grief.  It  Was  ilot  till  some  day9 
after,  that  he  obtained  a  certain  account;  for, 
if  any  of  the  confederate  Lords  were  in  the 
secret,  they  had  kept  it  carefully  from  the 
Prince,  and  from  the  rest.  A  report  was 
spread  that  the  King  had  gone  on  board  Ad- 
miral Wood's  fleet,  and  was  alive.  The  Ad- 
miral, being  caUed  before  the  young  King 
and  the  council,  declared,  that  he  knew  no- 
thing of  his  late  master.  So  little  had  this 
Prince  been  accustomed  to  his  father's  com- 
pany, that  he  was  almost  ci  stranger  to  his 
person;  for,  when  Wood  had  appeared  before 
him,  struck  with  his  stately  appearance,  or 
perhaps  with  some  resemblance,  serious- 
ly exclaimed,  "  Sir,  are  you  my  father?"* 
The  Admiral,  bursting  into  tears,   replied^ 


^alled^  bad  not  Wallace's  victory  had  the  start  of  it  in  point 
of  time.    EdiloTk) 

*  (It  is  affirmed  by  Pitscottie,  that  a  wizard,  instigated  by 
Cochraiu  had  told  James  111,  that  he  should  be  destroyed  by 
his  nearest  relative.  He  was  thus,  probably,  led  to  entertain 
a  constant  Jealousy  of  his  children  ;  and  they  were  seldom  ad- 
mitted to  any  intercourse  with  him*  It  is  alledged  that,  when 
fiis  children  were  very,  young,  the  suspicion  had  attached  to 
fcis  brothers.    Editor,) 
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« 

^  I  ana  not  your  father,  but  I  was  your  fa- 
ther's true  servant."*  At  last,  the  corpse  of 
the  King  was  discovered,  and  carried  ta  the 
palace  in  Stirling  castle,  where  it  lay  till  in- 
terred, with  all  due  honour,  in  Cambusken- 
neth,  near  his  Queen,  who  had  died  not  long 
before,  t  The  inhabitants  still  shew  the  spot 
No  monument  is  to  be  seen. 


•  PiTscoTTiE.  t  Idem.      Buciianak.      (Sir  Au- 

draw  Wood  of  Largo.  On  the  18th  of  March  1483,  this 
properly  was  granted  to  Andrew  Wood  of  Leith,  for  his 
lervices  by  land  and  sea,  chiefly  in  the  English  war;  and 
confirmed  about  1497,  with  the  addition,  that  the  most  emi« 
Dent  service  had  been  the  defence  of  Dunbarton,  when  the  En- 
glish navy  came  to  besiege  it.  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scot- 
land, Vol.  I.  p.  SI  5.  Mr  Pinkerton  -conjectures  the  date  of 
this  exploit  Ho  be  1481,  but  says  of  the  whole  affair,  that  it  is 
«  unknown  in  history."  Sir  Andrew  Wood's  fleet  consisted  of 
two  ships,  viz.  Flower  and  Yellow  Carvel.  They  compensat- 
ed their  want  of  numbers,  by  courage,  skill,  and  success.  They 
took  five  English  vessels,  who  had  made  an  inroad  upon  tl|e 
Scottish  trade  in  the  Forth.  Henry  Vil  offered  a  large  pen- 
non to  any  one  who  should  kill  or  capture  Wood.  Many  had 
declined,  when  Stephen  Bull  ventured  against  him  with  three, 
stout  ships  completely  manned  and  equipped,  and  anchored 
off  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  May.  Wood^  though-  not  expect** 
ing  him,  fought  him  hard  two  days,  during  whiph  they  had 
drifted  to  the  Tay.  At  lepgth,  Wood  captured  the  tliree 
English  men  of  war,  and  brought  them  into  Dundee.  Pre- 
senting Bull  to  James  IV,  he  v^as  handsomely  rewarded.  The 
monarch  gave  presents  to  the  English  sailors,  and  sent  them, 
and  ships  as  a  gift  to  Henry,,  who  muttered  thanks,  and  di8[r 
guisedhis  chagrin.  Sir  Andrew  formed,  between  Largo  house 
and  the  church  of  that  napiC;  a  can^j  a}Qi>g  whi<^,  in  a  barg^i 
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The  confederate  Lords  endeavoured  to 
atone  for  their  treatment  of  their  late  sove- 
reign by  their  loyalty  and  duty  towards  his 
son,  whom  they  instantly  placed  upon  the 
throne.  They  also  deemed  it  requisite,  for 
their  future  security,  to  have  a  parliamentary 
indemnity  for  their  proceedings.  In  a  parlia- 
ment accordingly  that  met  soon  after,  they 
obtained  a  vote,  by  which  every  thing  done 
in  "  the  Field  of  Stirling''  was  justified,  and 
declared  "  lawful,  on  account  of  the  necessity 
they  had  lain  under  of  employing  force  against 
the  King's  evil  counsellers,  enemies  of  the 
kingdom."  This  vote  is,  in  the  records,  cal- 
led "  The  Proposition  of  the  Debate  of  the 
Field  of  Stirling." 

The  far  greater  part  of  the  nation,  south 
of  the  Tay  soon  acknowledged  the  new 
King;  and  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stir- 
ling, surrendered  to  him.  Sir  John  Lundie 
was  made  governor  of  Stirling,  instead  of 
Shaw,  whose  late  treachery  had  rendered  him 


with  the  appropriate  naval  honours,  he  proceeded  to  and  from 
divine  service.  The  estate  of  Largo  has  been  more  than  once 
associated  with  naval  prowess.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir 
Fhilip  Durham,  K.  C  B.    Editor.) 
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detestable  even  to  the  party  whose  interest  he 
had  intended  to  serve.* 


The  northern  clans,  who  had  adhered  to 
the  late  King,  did  not  so  speedily  submit 
to  his  successor,  but  entered  into  a  combina* 
tion  to  avenge  his  death  upon  those  who 
were  thought  to  keep  his  son  still  captive 
among  them.  Early  next  year,  Lord  Forbes 
made  a  tour  through  the  northern  counties, 
to  excite  the  inhabitants;  and  accompanied 
his  arguments  with  an  address  to  their  pas^ 
sions,  by  displaying  the  bloody  shirt  of  the 
murdered  IGng  upon  a  lance.  The  Earl  of 
Levenax,  who  had  espoused  the  same  cause,t 
nosed  five  tiiousand  vassals  and  retainers, 
and  marched  northward,  to  form  a  junction 
with  Forbes,    As,  however,  the  King  and 


*  PiTscoTTis.  (He  was  James  Shaw  of  Sauchie,  to  whose 
charge  the  Prince  had  been  left  in  Stiriing  castle.  He  was  to 
bhune;  but  not  more  than  any  other  of  the  rebels,  or,  to  use  a 
softer  word,  confederates.  How  very  unjustifiably  James  was 
used  by  his  rebellious  subjects,  we  will  attempt  to  shew  in 
Note  Y  at  the  end  of  this  volume.    Editor,) 

t  (It  will  be  recollected  that,  according  to  a  former  quota* 
tion,  he  was  among  the  insurgents  before  the  battle  of  Black- 
nets.  Ferrerius  fol.  399,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Pinkerton.  I.  828. 
The  family  of  LevenaX|  or  Lennox,  was  now  the  Damley  or 
Stewart  race.  Ediior.) 
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confederate  Lords  held  Stirling,  he  crossed 
the  Forth  some  miles  above;  and  at  night,  en-* 
camped  in  a  field  adjoining  to  Tilly-Moss, 
now  called  Moss*Flandcrs.*  Having  no  sus- 
picion of  danger,  and  intending  to  march  ear^ 
ly  next  morning,  he  lay  in  a  careless  pasture, 
and  had  not  even  set  a  regular  watch.  This 
tempted  one  MacAlpin  to  act  treacherously. 
He  stole  away  to  Stirling,  and  gave  informa-;- 
tion  of  the  place  where  the  Earl  had  encamp- 
ed, and  the  insecurity  of  his  posture.  Lord 
Drummond,  a  chief  of  the  confederates, 
quickly  setting  out  with  a  considerable  force, 
surprised  the  Earl,  and,  with  little  bloodshed, 
dispersed  his  army.f 


*  Sassektilly,  a  place  immediately  east  of  the  village  of 
Thornhilly  seems  to  retain  the  name.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  what  was  the  precise  spot  of  Lennox's  bivtmac* 
Moss  Flanders,  Flat?  Flounder.  Danish  Flynder^  is  a  aort 
of  flat  fish.    Bailey.    Editor.) 

f  (Soon  after  the  battle  of  Moss^Flanders,  Lord  Dram* 
pond,  by  special  license  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  James 
IV,  of  whose  daughter  Margaret  his  youthful  Majesty  was 
enamoured,  and  to  whom  his  lordship  was  not  distantly  re- 
lated by  blood,  built,  on  his  recently  purchased  estate  of 
Concraig,  the  strong  castle  of  Drummond.  In  1498,  he  ob- 
tained from  the  King  a  grant  of  the  barony  of  Drummond,  m 
the  lordship  of  Monteitli,  which,  on  account  of  the  attempt  to 
avenge  the  late  King's  death,  had  been  forfeited  by  the  Earl 
of  Lennox.  This  barony  was  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Mon- 
teitb  about  1630;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  I7th  century^ 
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The  northern  clans,  hearing  of  Lennox's 
defeat,  immediately  submitted  to  the  new 
King;  and  the  whole  kingdom  soon  united 
in  acknowledging  his  authority.  As  a  pe- 
nance for  the  unnatural  part  he  had  acted 
towards  his  father,  he  wore,  ever  after,  an 
iron  girdle  next  the  skin;  adding  a  link^very 
year.* 


Sect.  XL 

CASTLE   OP   STIRLING,  t 

The  town  of  Stirling  is  situated  upon  a  hill; 
which,  gradually  rising  from  the  east,  termi- 


bectme,  by  testament,  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose, to  whose  representative,  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  jt  now 
belongs.    Editor.) 

♦   PlTSCOTTIS. 

f  (We  may  pre&cethis  section  with  a  copy  of  Latin  verses 
of  wbicb  Camden  say8»  '*  I  shall  close  my  account  of  Stir- 
Img  with  ibese  lines  of  J.  Johnston.*'  They  have  not  been  in* 
icrted  with  others,  of  this  poet's  works,  in  the  **  Deliti«  Poeta- 
ran  Scotorum,"  and  may  therefore  the  more  excite  the  reader's 
attention.  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch  has  inserted  them 
in  Bleau's  Atlas;  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  has  copied  them;  %od 
Mr  Gough  has  furnished  a  metrical  translation. 

**  Regia  sublimis  eeUa  desptdat  ah  arce 
Pendtda  xnb  biferis  mcenia  structa  jitgisi 
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nates  abruptly  in  a  steep  rock^  upon  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  built  the  Castle.  This 
fortress  is  of  great  antiquity;  and  no  certain 
account  can  be  given  of  its  first  erection* 
Boece  ai&rms  that  Agricola  raised  fortifica- 
tions upon  its  rock.   Nor  is  it  improbable  that 


Regum  augusta  parens^  regum  nuiricula  natis, 
Hinc  sibi  regifero  nomine  iota  placet' 
Haspita  sed  cuivis,  quovis  sub  nomine,  amicui 
Sive  esy  seu  non  es,  hospes  an  hostis  item* 
Pro  lucro  cedit  damnum*  Discordia  tristisi 
Heu  quoties  procerum  sanguine  tinsit  humumi 
Hoc  uno  infelix,  atj'elix  catera,  nusquam 
lAStior  ant  coslijrons,  geniusve  soli.*' 

The  following  is  Mr  Gough's  translation. 

**  Parent  of  monarchs.  nurse  of  kiogly  race^ 
The  lofty  palace,  from  its  height,  looks  down 
On  pendant  walls,  tliat  guard  the  lower  town; 
While  royal  title  gives  it  noUe  grace. 
Friendly  to  all,  whatever  be  their  name. 
Inmate  or  foe,  or  real  friend  or  feigned. 
Danger  to  profit  yields.    How  oft  (oh  shame!) 
Has  noble  blood  her  territory  stained! 
Hapless  in  this  alone,  to  none  she  yields 
The  bliss  of  genial  air  and  fertile  fields." 
There  is  more  of  the  classic,  than  of  the  aatiquary,  in  the 

following  extract  from  Arthur  Johnston's  lines  on  this  aadsot 

town,  as  published  by  Camden  and  Sibbald. 

i*  Non  semd  Ausonius  Siertinum  reppulit  enses. 
Limes  et  Imperii  quern  biUi  amrus  erat** 

Sletzer  the  Engineer  has  givea  a  drawing  of  StirUng  ^^ 
Castle  from  beyond  the  bridge»  as  they  appeared  above  «  ceo* 
tury  ago.    See  Theatrum  Scotise.    Editor.) 
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the  Romans  had  a  station  bere^  for  making 
the  necessary  preparations  for  pasmng  the 
Forth)  and  invading  Caledonia.  Their  mi- 
litary causeway  runs  hither  from  the  south; 
and  hence  to  the  north.^  Stirling,  according 
to  some^  is  the  Ouandouara  or  Vindovara 
of  Ptolemy;  though^  according  to  thaj;  au^ 
thor,  Paisley  is  entitled  to  this  distinction,  f 

Stirling  must  have  been  a  frontier  town 
from  the  fifth   till  towards  the  end  of  the 


*  (Wc  have  atreftdj  Botieed  the  opiniba  of  At  learned 
Author  of  "  Cakdanta/^  that  **  the  Rouhhis  had  a  station  ae 
SdrKng/'  We  hai^e  al^o  quoted  a  Roman  inscription,  which, 
IB  Sir  Robert  Sibbald*8  daj»  was  upon  a  rock  near  the  castle, 
and  iatimatea  that  the  second  legion  held  here  their  daily  and 
mgbtly  watch.  See  8d  A>ot  note  to  p.  27  of  this  Tcrfttine. 
JEittor.) 

t  See  his  map,  published  m  various  works.  Mr  ChalmerSi  M" 
lowing  an  anthority  harmonizing  with  more  recent  statistics,  pla- 
ces  Vanduaria  here.  The  howling  green  is  traditionally  thepr^r- 
torium  of  the  IUna»  fort.  Sir  Reliert  Sibbald  and  Mr  Horsle j 
speak  of  the  remains  of  a  Eoman  station  visible  in  their  limes; 
though  it  be  now  effaced  by  modem  inhabitation  and  horCicMl* 
ture.  fVcndur,  in  the  ancient  British  tongue,  k  *"  White  Wa- 
ter;** an  etymology  applicable  to  the  WhiteCart.  The  Roipaa 
name  Vanduaria  is  the  Latin  form,  Om^adomra  the  Gieek, 
Early  kst  century  the  prdtforiKm^  though  not  larger  was  well 
fortified  with  three  fosses  and  ramparts  of  earth,  so  high  thai 
men  on  horseback  could  not  see  over.  Caledonia,  I.  156. 
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tenth  century;  and,  probably,  was  sometimes 
in  the  possession  of  one  conterminous  power, 
sometimes  in  that  of  another.  From  the 
contests  of  which  it  was  thus  the  subject  and 
scene,  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
Stryvelingj  is  said  to  signify  ^  Strife;''  and 
the  monkish  writers  seem  to  allude  to  this 
etymon,  when  they  call  Stirling  Mom  Doh^ 
rum.* 

On  the  death  of  Kenneth  II,  in  %SS^  his 


'  *  BoETHins.  (Another  ancient  name  was  Snadttn,  which 
William  of  Worcester,  by  reference  to  the  mountain  in  Walea» 
has  called  Snowdun,  when  he  says  in  his  Itinerary,  p*  311, 
that  "  King  Arthur  kept  the  round  table  in  the  Castle  of  Styr- 
lyng,  otherwise  called  Snowdon-west-castell/'  "  The  name 
of  Snowden  Castle/'  says  Mr  Chahners,  ^<  is  the  Smuadun  of 
the  Scoto-Irish  people,,  signifying  the  fortified  hill  on  the 
riTer."  Caledonia,  Vol.  I.  p.  245-  Shr  David  Lindsay  thus 
addresses  Stirling  Castle,  in  the  person  of  the  dying  Papmgo. 

^*  Adieu  fair  Snawdoun  with  thy  towns  hie, 
Thy  chapell  royall,  park,  and  tabyll  round," 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  modem  town  of  Paisley, 
which  was  the  Vanduarid  of  the  Romans,  and  subsequently 
was  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  the  renowned  Arthur,  there 
is  a  street  called  Sneddun,  probably  the  same  word  with  tliat  of 
which  we  have  recently  been  treating.  The  Sneddun,  is  a 
street  runamg  frmn  the  river,  towards  the  summit  of  the  once 
fortified  hai.   EdUar.) 
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brother   Donald   V*  mounted  the  Scottish 
throne.    Historians  describe  the  latter  dif* 
ferently;  some  as  valiant  and  wise,  others  as 
utterly  wicked.    Early  in  his  reign,  the  king- 
dom was  invaded  by  two  Northumbrian  prin- 
ces, Osbrecht  and  Ella.    Uniting  their  forces 
with  the  Cumbrian  Britons,  and  a  number  of 
Picts  who  upon  their  expulsion  from  their 
native  country  had  taken  refuge  in  England, 
they  advanced  to  Jedburgh.     Here  Donald 
encountered  them;   and,  after  an  obstinate 
and  bloody  engagement,  obtained  a  complete 
victory.     Pushing,  however,  his    advantage 
no  farther  than  to  make  himself  master  of 
Berwick,  he  took   up  his   station   there   in 
supine  security;  safe,  as  he  imagined,  from: 
an   enemy    he    had   so   lately   vanquished 
The  Northumbrians,  informed  of  his  care- 
less posture,  surprised  him  by  a  hasty  march, 
dispersed   his  army,   and    made   himself  a 
prisoner.     Marching    north,    they   subdued 
all  before  them  to  the  Forth  and  Stirling. 
The  Scots,  without  either  King  or  army,,  sued 


•  (DoxALD  in»  according  to  the  ancient,  and,  compared 
to  Boece's  history,  more  veracious,  chronicles  preserved  by 
Innes.  They  timlt  his  reign  to  four  years^  and  speak  favour** 
ably  of  him.    Editor.) 
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for  pea^e.  They  obtained  it  on  condition  of 
paying  a  large  sum  for  the  King's  ransom, 
and  yielding  up  all  their  dominions  south 
of  the  Forth  to  the  Northumbrians^  and  those 
south  of  the  Clyde*  with  Dumbarton,  to  the 
Cumbrians.  The  Northumbrians^  tdcing  pos- 
session of  the  territories  thus  ceded  to  them, 
rebuilt  Stirling  castle^  and  planted  it  with  a 
strong  garrison*  They  threw  a  stone  bridge 
over  the  Forth;  and,  on  the  top,  raised  A 
cross,  with  the  following  inscription: 

Anglos  a  Scotis  separat  crux  istaremotis^ 
llic  armis  Bruti;  Scott  stant  hie  cruce  tuti.^— 

Thus  translated  by  Bdlenden: 

I  am  free  marche,  as  passengers  may  ken. 
To  Scottis,  to  Britonis,  and  to  Inglismen.* 


•  BoET.  Lib.  X.  (A  very  extraordinary  translation!  Itii 
not  even  a  parody.  Bellenden's  translation  of  Boece's  History 
of  Scotlandi  of  which  there  was  a  very  small  impression,  wat 
made  for  the  instruction  of  the  Scottish  nobility  in  the  time 
of  James  V,  and  soon  after  the  publication  of  tiie  Latin  origi- 
nal. Of  the  peerage  of  those  days.  Sir  Ralph  Saddler  wrote, 
"  I  see  none  amongst  them  that  hath  any  agility  of  wit  or 
•  learning."  Sir  David  Lind^yi  who  had  had  the  charge  of 
James  when  a  boy,  introduces  the  young  gentlemen  about 
the  King's  person  as  thus  attempting  to  biaas  his  youthful  ml- 
jesty  againpt  book^rleaming. 
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FoEDUN  takes  no  notice  of  this  conquest, 
nor  of  Donald's  captivity;  though  he  men* 
tions  a  defeat  of  the  Fiets  by  that  monarch* 
The  ancient  English  historians,  too,  are  si* 
lent  on  it;  though  they  mention  two  Nor- 
thumbrian princes,  Osbrecht  and  Ella,  who 
both  perished  in  866,  in  an  attack  upon  the 
city  of  York,  occupied  by  the  Danes.  The 
whole  story,  as  well  as  the  inscription,  wears 
much  of  a  monkish  garb.  Its  authenticity, 
however,  is,  in  some  degree,  confirmed  by  the 
arms  of  the  town  of  Stirling,  whidi  have  a 
bridge,  with  a  cross  as  aforesaid,  and  the 
last  line  of  the  recently  quoted  distich  as 
a  motto  around  iU* 


**  We  think  thame  varie  naturall  foolis, 
That  leamis  ouer  meikil  at  the  acoolis. 
Sir,  yov  must  leame  to  run  a  speare. 
And  gyde  yow  lyke  aneman  of  weare/' 
In  hi»  "  proerae,"  or  prefatory  address,  to  his  translation  of 
the  elegant  but  fabulous  history  of  Boece»  Bellenden  says, 
triamphantly, 

•*  Therefore  thow  ganis  for  na  catyve  wichtis; 
AUanerly  bot  unto  nobyll  men."    Editor.) 

*  (Anothxr  account  is  giren  by  Mr  Chalmers  of  the 
bridge  in  the  seal  of  the  borough;  and  we  have  quoted 
it  as  an  addition  to  a  foot  note  by  Mr  Nimmo.  See  Sec- 
tion VIL  Along  with  Fordun,  who  flourished  a  century 
before  Boece,  the  ancient  chroniclesi  preserved  by  the  mdus« 
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We  must  not  imagine  that,  in  those  times, 
Stirling  castle  bore  any  resemblance  to  a 
structure,  adapted,  as  the  present  is,  to  the  use 
of  fire-arms.  Its  size  and  form  probably  re- 
sembled those  strongholds  which,  under  the 
feudal  constitution,  the  English  and  Scottish 
barons  used  to  erect  upon  their  estates  for  in- 
habitation; and  which,  in  those  barbarous 
ages,  they  found  necessary  to  fortify  for  their 
defence,  not  only  against  foreign  invaders, 
but  their  nearest  neighbours.  Such  a  Gk>tliic 
structure  is  the  Castrum  Strivelense  in  the 
arms  of  the  borough. 

This  fortress,  after  it  had  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons  about 
twenty  years,  was,  together  with  the  whole 


trioui  and  accurate  Innes,  are  silent  on  the  contest  between 
Alpin*8  second  son  and  the  Northumbrians  recorded  succes- 
sively by  Boece  and  Buchanan.  It  was  about  three  centuries 
after  the  reign  of  Donald  MacAlpin,  viz.  1150,  that  David  I 
erected  Stirling  into  a  royal  borough.  The  earliest  notice  in 
Scottish  history  of  a  seal  is,  that  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews 
had  one  in  1122.  Anderson's  Diplomata  Scotise^  plate  100. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  arms  of  a  Scottish  borough  would 
commemorate  a  circumstance  detracting  from  the  national 
glory.  That  they  should  allude  to  an  affair  so  honourable  as 
Wallace's  victory,  and  that  the  allusion  should  be  inserted  as 
an  addition  to  the  former  device  of  the  body  corporate,  seems 
highly  natural.   Editor.) 
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country  south  of  the  Forth,  restored  to  the 
Scots,  on  condition  of  their  assisting  the 
Saxons  against  their  turbulent  invaders  the 
Danes. 

In  the  arms  of  Stirling  are  two  branches  of 
a  tree,  to  represent  the  Nemus  Strivdemey  or 
"  Forest  of  Stirling,"  probably  a  wing  of  the 
Caledonian.  Its  situation  and  boundaries  are 
not  known*  Vestiges  of  a  forest  are  still  dis- 
cernible for  several  miles.  Banks  of  natural 
timber  still  remain  in  the  Castle  Park,  at 
Murray's  Wood,  add. near  Nether  Bannock* 
bum.  Stumps  of  tjif^^s,  with  much  brush* 
wood,  ate  still  to  be  seen  in  ail  the  a^acent 
fields. 

When,  near  the  close  of  the  10th  century, 
Kenneth  III  was  informed  that  the  Danes 
had  invaded  his  dominions,  he  appointed 
Stirling  castle  the  rendezvous  of  his  army;* 


♦  (Our  Author  quotes  no  authority.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  documents  furnished  by  Innes,  that,  after  annexing 
the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  in  975,  Kenneth  fortified  the  fords 
of  the  Forth;  and  that  he  had  carried  havoc  into  Northum- 
berland, before  he  faced  the  Danes  at  Luncarty.  Chalmers's 
Caledonia,  I.  894-   Editor.) 
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and  marched  thence  to  the  battle  of  Luncarty, 
where  he  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  these 
rovers* 

This  castle  is  spoken  of  as  a  place  of 
great  importance  in  the  12th  century^  In 
1174,  William  the  Lion  was  taken  pri- 
soner in  an  unsuccessful  expedition  into 
England;  and,  after  having  been  detained 
a  year  in  captivity,  was  released,  on  pro- 
mising to  pay  a  large  ransom,  and,'iEUs  a 
pledge,  delivering  into  the  hands  of  the  En- 
glish the  four  princijml  fortresses  of  the 
kingdom,  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  Roxburgh, 
and  Berwick.*     He  promised,  besides^  to 


*  (He  surrendered  also  Gadewortbe.  It  is  retnarlcable  that, 
in  the  treaty,  as  published  by  Rhymer,  Edinburgh  is  called 
Castdlum  Pudlurum,  L  $9.  Dutobartoa  castle  was  then 
only  the  principal  dwelling  of  the  old  Earls  of  Lennox*  It 
was  not  till  1238,  that  Maldwin  third  Earl  ot  Lennox 
soprendered  it  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  II,  who  erect- 
ed it  into  a  royal  fortress.  (The  Earls  of  Levenax  had 
a  castle,  some  remains  of  which,  exhibiting  the  family  arms, 
lately  existed,  in  Strathblane,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Blane^ 
nearly  opposite  to  the  modern  house  of  Ballagan.  The 
original  charter  of  Balcorrach  and  other  lands  by  Dun* 
can  8th  Earl  of  Levenax  to  *'  Donald  of  the  Levenax," 
his  "  laffwell  sone/*  is  dated  here  on  the  22d  of  July 
U2L  "  In  Witnes  of  ye  quhilk  t^yng  till  ye  pnt  charter  we 
haf  hungyne  to  our  Sell  at  Strablayn  ye  xxii  day  of  ye  monetht 
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do  ^mag^  fQV  Uis  whole  kingdom*  This 
was  die  first  gre^t  ascendant  that  E^igland 
obtawed  over  $fiQtlftnd;  ap4  indeed  the  n^ost 
linpqitHit  tr^Qsaptipn  between  these  king* 
dow  AiQce  tine  ^ormq^  conquest.  It  h^p* 
pened  in  .<^  T/i»gn  pf  Henry  11.  His  son  and 
aucQPssor  ^lic^i^Td  J  remitted  vfhat  of  the 
laftsom-moD^y  jsniain^d  unpaid  at  his  acces- 
won,  jrest^red  <^e  fortiie^ses,  and  renounced 
aQ  olvm  to  ;th^  superiority  of  Scotland.^ 


of  Jalij  ye  zere  of  our  Lord  a  thousand  four  hunder  twenty 
and  a  zer.  Befoir  yir  Witnass  Yat  is  to  say  Walter  Stewart 
and  James  Stewart  his  broyer  William  of  Strevylling  Lord  of 
Cadar  Alexander  of  ye  Levenax  Sir  Robert  Lang  Prson  (Par- 
son) of  Inchecalzach  Gilbon  \  of  Galbrath  Donald 
Clerk  with  oyr  mony  personis."  Charter,  recorded  9th  June 
1769.  Donald  of  Ballcorradi  was  lineal  ancestor  of  the  Len- 
noxes or  Woodhead. — Middle  Catter  in  Dunbartonshire,  a 
place  much  indebted  to  nature,  and  recently  to  taste,  seems 
to  hare  been  long  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox  of 
the  Stewartine  race.'  Buchanan  of  Auchmar  mentions  a  char- 
ter by  Matthew  2d  Earl  of  Lennox  (of  the  name  of  Stewart), 
to  Robert  Buchanan  second  of  Drumikil,  granting  to  him  Spit- 
tel  of  Finnick,  widi  boat  and  hoat  land  of  Catter,  dated  at  the 
Earl's  "  ancient  mansion  house  of  Middle  Catter*'  in  1505. 
Editor.) 

.^  (Thb  preservation  in  tbe  English  iffchives  pf  ^he  charter 
by  Bichavd  diachargingihe  ^nc€«ei<in  of  superiority  extorted 
Iqr  his  ftAer  from  Ihe  capti^  Lion»  is  referred  to  by  the  l^te 
Mr  William  Robertson  of  the  Scottish  Register  Home,  as  a 
presumption  that  Edward  I  destroyed  none  of  the  Scottish  re- 
cords,  lusroduotion  to  Index,  of  Ch^rt^s*  Editor,) 

N  n 
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The  Scottisli  monarchs  often  held  the 
court  and  parliament  in  Stirling  castle.  It 
did  not,  however,  become  one  of  their  stated 
residences  till  the  family  of  Stewart  had 
mounted  the  throne.  From  different  Prin- 
ces of  that  line  it  received  its  present  form. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  James  II,  who  often 
resided  in  it  after  he  had  mounted  the 
throne.*  It  is  well  known  to  have  been  the 
place  where  that  Prince  perpetrated  a  deed 


♦  (Immediately  after  the  murder  of  James  I,  the  young 
King  was  put  under  the  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Living- 
ston, who  had  the  keeping  of  Stirling  castle.  Chalmers's  Ca- 
iedonia,  Vol.  II,  p.  569.  The  King,  by  the  coatrivance  of  the 
ChancellcMT  Crichtoni  was  kept  prisoner  in  Edinburgh  oastle. 
The  Queen  Mother  resolved  to  have  him  under  the  charge  of 
Livingston;  and,  visiting  her  son»  under  pretext  of  maternal 
affection,  persuaded  him  to  permit  himself  to  be  carried  out 
in  a  trunk,  and  put  on  board  a  vessel  at  Leith.  They 
had  arrived,  ere  night,  at  Stirling  castle.  The  Chancellor, 
however,  seized  his  Majesty  while  hunting  in  the  woods 
near  Stirling,  and  conducted  him  with  much  courtesy  to 
bis  former  place  of  durance.  The  Regent  followed  his 
young  x:harge,  and  held  a  conference  with  Crichton  in  St 
Gileses  church,  when  the  Earl  of  Douglas  acted  as  media- 
tor, but  so  as  to  offend  both.  Inviting  him  to  an  entertain- 
ment in  the  castle,  these  two  official  meui  in  the  presence  of 
'the  young  and  terrified  monarch,  who  employed  tears  and 
entreaties,  made  Douglas  and  his  brother  be  dragged  by  ar- 
*med  ruffians,  from  table  to  the  outer  court,  where  they  weie 
instantly  murdered.  Amot's  History  of  Edinburgh,  pp.  10, 
1 1.    Pretty  education  for  his  'boyish  Mnjesty  I  Editor.) 
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which  fixes  an  indelible  stain  on  his  reign,, 
the  murder  with  his  own  hand  of  William 
Earl  of  Douglas,  in  violation,  as  is  said,  of  his, 
YTit  o£  safety.  The  royal  apartments  were 
then  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  cas- 
tle, and  are  now  partly  the  residence  of  the 
Fort  Major.  The  closet  where  the  murder 
was  committed  still  goes  by  the  name  of 
''Douglas's  Room:'* 

James  III,  contracting  a  peculiar  fondness 
for  the  castle,  on  account  of  its  pleasant  situ- 
ation, made  it  his  principal  residence,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  it  so  closely  with  his  fa- 
vourites, that  the  nobility  and  barons  were 
seldom  admitted  to  any  intercourse  with 
him.f  He  erected  several  new  structures  in 
it,  besides  repairing  and  embellishing  those 
that  had  fallen  into  decay.  He  built  a  large 
hall,:J;  which,  in  those  days,  was  deemed  a  no- 
ble and  magnificent  fabric.  It  is  still  entire, 
and  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  Parliament^ 


•  (See  Note  Z  by  Editor.) 

f  (It  appearsi  indeed,  that  his  mild,  and,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  age,  pious  temper,  did  not  coalesce  with  the  tur« 
bulence  and  intrigues  of  his  nobles.  This  point  is  discussed 
at  some  length  in  Note  Y  by  Editor.) 

t  (120  feet  long.    Editor.) 
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Houscj^  having  been  intended  for  the  accom- 
modation of  that  court,  as  well  as  for  other  so- 
lemn purposes;  it  is  covered  with  an  oaken 
roof,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  full  of 
carvings  upon  the  wood,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  age.  This  roof  is  not  much  de- 
cayed, though  it  has  stood  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years.*  James  also  instituted  a  college 
of  secular  priests  in  the  castle,  and  erected 
for  them  the  Chapel-Royal,  f  James  VI  de-. 
molished  it  in  1594,  and,  on  the  same  spot, 
built  the  present  chapel.  The  annexation  of 
the  rich  temporalities  of  the  Priory  of  Colding- 
ham  to  the  Chapel-Royal,  by  offending  the 


*  (Mr  Nimmo  mistook  the  room  where  the  carvings  were  in 
his  (Jay*  It  was  **  the  King's  Hall"  in  the  palace.  Nisbet*^ 
Heraldry,  [I,  161,  where  a  minute  account  is  given  of  Prince 
Henty's  baptism.  A  representation  of  the  front  of  the  hail 
has  been  recently  published,  by  Mr  William  Blackwood,  irt 
the  **  Lacunar  Striviiinense"  a  series  of  masterly  etchings,  by 
Mr  W.  H.  Lizars,  from  the  carvings,  which  lie  scattered  Iq 
various  hands,  and  several  of  which  are  identified  by  a  curious 
frontispiece  lo  Sir  John  Skene's  Collection  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  printed  in  1597.    Editor.) 

t  (The  castle  had  formerly  within  its  walls  a  chapel  sacred 
to  St  Michael.  The  founder  is  not  certainly  known  to  the 
Editor.  Robert  Duke  of  Albany  and  Regent  was  possibly. 
In  Robertbon's  Index  of  Charters,  under  the  article  <'  Ro« 
bert  Duke  of  Albany  His  Register,"  we  find  notice  of  a 
**  Charter  of  10  matks  furth  of  the  lands  of  Craigortbe  in 
Stirlingshire,  to  ane  chapir.in  in  St  Michael's  chappell,  in  the 
castle  of  Stirling."    Editor.) 
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Lords  Home  and  Hailes,  was  a  <m.u6e  of  ruin 
to  Jmne^  IIL* 


•  (Amo^g  ike  iosurf^eMs  in  the  %H!f)e  of  £fauehie,  Alei^an- 
der  Hurae>  graoddbn  6f  Lord  HudiB,  had  had  a  pilhdipal  com- 
mand ;  andy  amid  other  rewards  of  treason,  his  father  Alexan- 
der Master  6t  tiothe  was  made  Great  Ghatobeflaiii  for  Kfe» 
Warden  of  the  east  Marohet,  GkfverAor  to  the  Kingy  Tutor  to 
his  brother  the  Earl  of  Marr,  and  Captain  of  Stirling  castle. 
lie  had  aUotted  him  the  bouies  of  l^ewark  in  S6lkirkshire  and 
Stiiv^liB^  PirKiinientaiy  Record,  S64<  Gi'eat  Seal  as  quoted 
by  Crawford  In  his  ''  Officers  of  State."    Of  the  general  go- 
vernment of  Stirling  castle,  Camden  says,  that,  "  for  a  lofig 
time  the  Lords  Ateskirie  v^ere  castellans,   to  whose  care 
the  keeping  of  the  young  Princes  of  Scotland  during  their  mi- 
nority was  frequently  committed."    Lord  Erskine  had  had  a 
high  command  in  the  royal  army,  when  he  fell ;  and  his  repfe- 
ledtative  hat  now^  it  would  appear,  been  suptfrOeded  in  the  go«> 
vemment  of  the  castle  by  a  successful  insurgent.    David  II  had 
granted  H  chdrte^  **  ia  ftdbert  de  Bmkyn^  Esquire  (Mite^) 
during  his  whrie  Ufe-time^  of  the  keeping  of  thg  castle  of 
Strivelyhe,  with  the  office  of  Sheriff  ( Vicecomitis)  of  the  same, 
with  the  power  of  constituting  another  Sheriff  in  his  place, 
and  a  Constable,  and  Janitor;  and,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
said  castle,  yearly,  H  chalders  of  wheat,  and  12  chalders  of 
oats  but  of  the  land  of  Bothkbnere,  in  the  county  of  Strive- 
Ijne,  and  200  merks,  by  the  hands  of  the  Chamberlain,  from 
the  feu-lands  and  yearly  rcTemies  bdonging  to  the  Kibg  in 
the  county  of  Strivelyne,  &a    at  StriVelync,  16  April,  in  the 
year  of  bur  reign  4a"  i.  e.  in  1860.    R65ert^6n'8  Ind^   OA 
the  7th  of  May  fdlbwing^  os  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  near 
Strivelyn,  we  find  the  said  Domnus  Robert  de  Erskyn,  and 
DomtRfM  Hew  de  Eglynton,  the  two  Justiciars  of  the  king-* 
ddm,  thib  one  benarth  and  the  other  besouth  the  Forth)  act-* 
iog  on  the  borders  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  along  with 
other  distinguished  personv,  of  wivoih  Dominus  Patrick  da 
Grame  was  one,  as  umpires,  in  an  agreement  between  John 
and  Maurice  de  Dromond  on  the  one  part,  and  John  and 
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James  V  was  crowned  here;  and  its  chief 
ornament^  the  palace,  all  of  hewn  stone,  with 
much  statuary  work  upon  it,  was  built  by 
him.  Its  form  is  square,  with  a  small  court  in 
the  middle,  where  the  King's  lions  are  said 
to  have  been  kept,  and  which  still  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  LiorCs  Den.  The  palace  con- 
tains many  large  and  elegant  apartments. 
The  ground  story  is  now  converted  into  bar- 
rack-rooms for  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison ; 
the  upper  affords  lockings  for  the  ofiicers.* 

Opposite  the  palace,  on  the  norths  stands 
a  chapel  of  hewn  stone,  built  by  James  VI^ 
for  the  baptism  of  his  eldest  son  Prince  Hen* 
ry,  in  1594.    In  this  chapel,  now  employed 


Alexander  the  two  suiriving  brothers  of  Walter  Monteith  of 
Ruskie,  on  the  other.  For  the  particulars,  see  Priory  of  Inch- 
mahome,  pp.  121-136.   Editor.), 

*  (Mr  GooGHy  an  berculeao  antiqaary,  who  visited  the 
castle,  says  of  the  palace,  that  '^  it  was  begun  by  James 
V,  and  finished  by  Mary,  in  a  singular  stile  of  architecture 
neither  Grecian  nor  Gothicy  emblematical  figures  standing  on 
wreathed  balustrade  pillars  on  pedestalsy  supported  by  gro« 
tesque  figures,  under  something  like  Gothic  arches,  and  in  die 
pedimenU  of  the  wmdows/'  Edition  of  Camden,  VoL  IIL 
Additions.  The  figures  of  James  V  and  daughter  af^iear 
among  statues  which,  however  grotesquely  executed,  give  a 
sublime  interest  to  the  edifice.  EdUor.) 
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as  a  store-house,  is  preserved  the  hull  of  a 
boat,  which  that  whimsical  monarch  caused 
to  be  built,  and  placed  upon  carriages,  to 
convey,  into  the  great  hall,  the  provisions  for 
a  grand  repast  to  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  other  company,  on  that  occasion.  From 
the  roof,  hangs  a  piece  of  square  wood,  on 
which  are  carved  models  of  the  castles  of 
Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Dunbarton,  and  Black- 
ness.* 

A  strong  battery,  with  a  tire  of  guns, 
pointing  to  the  bridge  over  the  Forth,  was 
erected  during  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Lor- 
rain,  mother  of  Queen  Mary.  It  is  called  the 


*  (This  apartment  ib  now  an  armoury;  and  does  honour 
to  the  taste  and  attention  of  Captain  French,  a  gentleman 
whose  uflNmity  of  manners,  founded  on  benevolence,  has  been 
often  gratefully  experienced  by  the  stranger. — ^We  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the  deputy-goTemor's 
house  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  square  formed  by  the 
pslace,  parliament-boose,  and  chapel-royal  or  armoury,  has 
double  sashes  in  the  outside  windows.  The  atmosphere  thus 
cooibed  between  the  sashes  is  known  to  be  the  best  possible 
oon-conductor  of  cold  or  heat.  Here  is  the  apartment  in 
which  James  II  slew  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  It  looks  into 
grsund  on  the  north  called  the  Nether  BailHery,  into  which  the 
corpse  of  Douglas  was  thrown  from  a  window.  In  the  ceil* 
hig  of  the  dining  room  are  some  curious  ornaments.    Editor,) 
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Frendx  battery,  probably  fi;Qia  Jhaving  been 
constructed  by  F^rencb  eugweers.  The  last 
ad4ition  was  made  to  the  fqrtii^c^tions  under 
Queen  Anne.  Xh^ey  had  formerly  reached  no 
&rt2ier  than  the  old  g^y  wh^i^  the  gag-atalf 
jiow  standi.  In  that  xe\gn^  they  were  con- 
siderably enlarged  towards  4iife  to^nv;  an^ 
ibomb-pjrpof  barracks,  with  (Hher  oonyenien- 
ces  for  a  siege,  were.erected.  Frpm  the  un- 
finished state  in  which  some  parts  have  .beep 
left,  it  appears,  that  the  whole  plan  has  not 
been  executed. 

Immepiately  adjoining  to  the  buUdip^ 
uponithe  north,  is  an  eminence,  comprehend- 
ing a  few  acres,  and  which,  being  inclosed 
with  a  strong  wall  planted  with  guns,  piakes 
part  of  the  fortifications*  In  ithis  ioplosure, 
called  the  Nether  BaiHiery,  is  the  well  which 
supplies  the  ^rriispp  with  wat^r.^ 

South-west  of  the  castle  lies  ^  large  parjc, 
surrounded  with  a  nbane  wall,  ealledthe  King's 


-T-r 


*  (Two. store-houses,  and  a  large  magazine  have  been  buflt 
here  since  Mr  Nimmo  wrote.  Whether  the  higher  part  oT  the 
fort  was  called  the  Upper  Bailliery  is  not  known  to  the  Editor.) 
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Park,  where  the  court  hunted  deer  kept  in  it* 
This  field,  together  with  Gowling  Hill,  and 
other  parcels  of  ground  around  the  garri- 
son, form  a  small  jurisdiction,  called  the  Con- 
stabulary of  the  Castle,  f  At  the  east  end  of 
the  park  lay  the  royal  gardens.  Vestiges  of 
the  walks  and  parterres,  with  a  few  stumps 
of  fruit  trees,  are  still  visible;  but,  by  long 
neglect,  and  the  natural  wetness  of  the  soil, 
the  place  is  now  little  better  than  a  marsh. 

In  the  gardens  is  a  mound  of  earth,  in  form 
of  a  table,  called  ^Hhe  Knot^^  with  benches 
of  earth  around,  where,  according  to  tradi* 
tion,  the  court  sometimes  held/e/e^  champe^ 
/re«4   Around  the  gardens  are  the  vestiges  of 


*  (It  extends  to  the  south  side  of  the  modern  race-ground* 
The  wall  is  to  be  seen  running  along  the  base  of  the  basaltic 
columns  which  here  front  the  south  and  west.  It  is  lesfr  than 
twenty  five  years  since  it  wad  first  traversed  by  a  >ublic  road. 
The  old  Dunbarton  road  had  hitherto  gone  by  Cambilrtmron. 
MHor.) 

\  (These  grounds  now  belong  to  the  borough.  EdUnfr^ 

X  Barbour,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Banmockbum, 
makes  mention  of  a  round  table»  which  was  then  at  the  foot  of 
the  castle*  He  says,  that,  when  Edward  of  England  was  told 
by  Moubray,  the  governor,  that  he  could  not  expect  safety  by 
being  admitted  into  the  castle,  *  betook  the  way  beneath  the 
castle,  by  '  the  round  table.'   It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was 

O   O 
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II  canal,  on  which  the  royal  family  and  court 
aired  in  barges.*  In  the  castle-hill  is  a  hol- 
low, called  "//ee  Valley^''  comprehending 
about  an  acre,  and  having  the  appearance  of 
an  artificial  work,  for  justings  and  tourna- 
ments, with  other  feats  of  chivalry. -f  Closely 
adjoining  to  this  valley,  on  the  south,  isti 
small  rocky  pyramidal  mount,  called  ^ths 
Ladies  Hilly  ^  where  the  fair  ones  of  the 
court  took  their  station  to  behold  these 
feats. 

Opposite  to  the  castle,  on  the  north,  lies 
Gowling  Hill,  on  the  northern  extremity 
of  which^  near  the  bridge,  is  a  small  mouot, 


possibly  in  that  place  long  before  the  gardens  were  formed- 
Here,  probably,  they  exercised  the  pastime,  called  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Tabic,  of  which  several  of  tlie  Scottish  moDarchs, 
particularly  James  IV,  are  said  to  have  been  fond  (i^r 
Gough  remarks  that  a  similar  Cable  had,  not  long  before  he 
wrote,  ^cisted  at  Wiodsor.  Edition  of  Camden,  17^9,  Vol 
HI.  Editor.) 

*  (A  pubh'c  road  from  north  to  soath  now  trarerses  the 
park  here.    Editor.) 

t  A  celebrated  tournament,  between  three  Frenchmen  and 
three  Scots,  took  place  in  Lent  1449;  in  the  presence  of  James 
II,  the  umpire  and  rewarder.  For  this,  and  a  public  shew  of  a 
different  sort,  the  aerial  excursion  for  France  <^  the  Abbot  of 
Tunglandy  see  Note  A  A,  by  Editor.) 
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well  known  in  the  neigbbourhood  by  the 
uncouth  name  of  Hurly  Haaky>*  sorroun- 
ded  at  top  with  a  parapet  of  earth,  and 
having  on  it  other  remains  of  artificial 
works.  On  this  mount,  Duncan  the  aged 
Earl  of  Levenaxy  and  his  son-in-law  JNIurdac 
Duke  of  Albany,  lately  Regent,  were,  with 
Alexander  a  younger  son  of  the  Regent's  by 
Duncan's  daughter  Isabella,  beheaded^  on  the 
25th  of  May,  1425.  Walter,  the  eldest  son  had 
met  the  same  fate  here  on  the  preceding  day. }' 
No  known  history  specifies  their  crime.J 


*  (FaoM  tbe  childish  amujBement,  probably,  of  using  the 
skeleton  of  a  Cow's  bead,  for  a  sliding  stool  on  the  declivity^ 
Haak^  is  a  sort  of  generic  name  for  a  Cow  in  Scotland. 
liosay'a  **  Hurly  Backit"  seems  to  refer  to  the  same  amuse- 
ment. *'  Sum  harlit  hym  (James  V  when  a  boy)  to  tlie  Hur- 
lie^Backiu**  The  stool,  whatever  the  materia),  might  have 
been  ''  tbe  Backit;*    Editor.) 

f  (Sir  Eobert  Graham  and  several  associates  had  been 
executed  here,  for  the  assassination  of  James  I.  As  the  more 
popular  accounts  of  the  death  of  this  monarch  are  erroneous 
as  well  as  the  subsequent  history  of  the  chief  actor,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  Note  BB.) 

t  An  acl  had  been  passed  in  the  first  parliament  after 
James's  return  from  captivity,  ordering  the  sheriffs  to  inquire 
what  lands  had  beloi^ed  to  the  crown  during  the  three  pre- 
ceding reigns,  and  empowering  the  King  to  summon  the 
holders  to  shew  their  charters.  There  had,  probably,  beea 
^me  demur,  rousing  James  to  vigorous  measures.-  He  seema 
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Th£  Lordship  and  castle  of  Stirling  were 
latterly  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  Scottish 
Queens,     A  small    peninsula  betwixt   the 


to  have  selected  the  ringleaders  for  an  example.  He  order* 
ed  into  custody  Walter  Stewart  eldest  son  of  the  late  Regent, 
Malcolm  Fleming  of  Cun^bernauld,  and  Thomas  Boyd  of  Kil- 
marnock. The  latter  two,  indeed,  were  soon  after  released. 
He  next  laid  hold  of  Duncan  the  aged  Earl  of  Levenaz^' 
and  Sir  Robert  Graham,  the  futi^re  regicide.  At  9  pw liwient 
in  Perth,  he  arrested,  on  the  I2tl)  oC  Ma^ch  1424-5,  Mu^dac 
Duke  of  Albany,  Alexander  his  second  son,  with  sereral 
others,  all  of  great  ancestry  and  importance.  His  view  probably 
in  seizing  so  m^ny  was,  to  preycnt  an  insurrection  which,  a^ 
matters  stood,  was  fruitlessly  attempted  by  Murdac's  young- 
est son  James.  The  monarch,  adjourning  his  parliament 
to  Stirling  in  May,  and,  presiding  in  person,  formed  a 
jury  of  twenty  one  members.  Among  them  were  Wal- 
ter Stewart  Earl  of  AthoU,  and  the  £arh  of  Douglas  Angus 
and  March,  all  oi  whom,  except  Atholl,  had  been  arrested 
with  Albany.  There  were  also  three  lesser  barons  who  had 
been  similarly  seized.  As,  however,  these  did  not  constitute 
the  majority,  they  could  not  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
accused.  What  the  accusation  was,  as  it  is  not  recorded,  we 
are  left  to  conjecture.  The  dilapidations  of  the  crown  ll^Hls 
implied  in  the  act  of  parliament  recently  adverted  to,  may  per- 
haps sufficiently  account  for  this  trtgfisaction,  A  contempora- 
ry narrative  of  the  murder  of  James,  preserved  in  the  General 
Register  House,  and  printed  by  Mr  l^inkerton,  represents  th^ 
general  impression  to  have  been  that  "  the  Kyng  did  rather 
that  vigorious  execuclon  upon  the  Lordes  of  his  ILyne  for  the 
covetise  of  thare  possessions  and  goodes,  thane  for  any  right* 
ful  cause;  althose  he  fonde  colourabill  wayes  to  serve  his  in- 
tent yn  the  cpntrarye."  Register  of  Parliament  and  other  pub- 
lic matters,  Folio,  12.  Pinkerton's  History,  Vol.  I,  p.  46S. 
fiit  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mpunt  seems  tq  have  dpuhted  of  the 
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bridge  of  Stirling  and  the  Abbey  of  Cam- 
buskenneth,  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Queen's^ 
Haugh,  having  been  the  place,  where,  accor- 
ding to  traditioni  the  Queen's  cows  usually 
grazed.  The  charter  to  a  small  parcel  of 
ground,  within  the  Constabulary,  mentions 
its  having  been  granted  to  the  first  posses- 
sor, for  the  service  of  taking  care  of  the 
QMeen's  poultry  and  washing-tubs, 


justice  of  Murdac's  condemnation^  when  he  makes  the  fa-i 
pmgo  thus  moralize. 

**  Quha  rang  in  pourt  9iair  hie  apd  trumphand 
Nor  Duke  Murdok,  quhill  that  his  day  enduritf 

Was  he  npt  greit  protectour  of  Scotland. 
Tet  of  the  court  he  was  not  well  asaurit; 
It  changit  sae»  his  lang  service  was  s^qrit; 

He,  and  hi^  son  f^i^  Walter^  hot  reineid, 
Fo|iaultit  war,  apd  put  to  direful  deed.^' 

Mqrdac  Stewart,  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Earl  of  Fife  and 
Meoteth  and  Duke  of  Albany  Regent,  was  Justiciary  of  Scot- 
land benorth  the  ]porth,  and  designed  of  l^inclevyne,  wh^n 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Hopiildon,  in  140<?.  He  iuid 
been  married  since  1391  to  Isabella  daughter  of  Duncan  8th 
^arl  of  Levenax.  He  was  sent  to  Henry  IV,  and  presented 
in  fuU  parliament  on  the  SSOth  of  October.  He  remained  in 
England  till  1415;  an4  must  have  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  seeing  and  conversing  with  James  I,  who  was  there  from 
1405,  as  both  were  ^llowed  ^Q  go  at  large.  Murdac  had  suc^ 
ceeded  his  father  as  Regent  in  1419,  accomplished  the  release 
of  hia  cousin  german  and  sovereign  in  1424,  and,  as  Earl  of 
Fife,  placed  his  Majesty  in  the  chair  of  state,  at  his  corona^ 
tion  in  Scone.    Editar.) 
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North-west  of  the  castle,  and  leading  up 
to  the  town,  is  a  steep  path,  called  Balldch- 
geich.*  James  V,  who  often  travelled  through 
the  country  in  disguise,  under  pretext  of  dis- 
covering thieves  and  robbers,  used,  when  ask- 
ed  who  he  was,  to  call  liimself  "  the  Good^ 
man  of  Ballochgeich'' \ 


*  ("  Hidden  Hollow?*'  Gighis  is  "  Masquerade*'  in  GacUc' 
Ballocligeich  leads  to  the  old  postern  gate  of  the  castle. 
On  its  eastern  side  was  the  Roman  inscription  already  noticed. 
Seep.  27.    Editor.) 

\  (Buchanan  of  Auchmar  tells  a  story  of  "  the  Goodman 
of  Ballochgeichy*  which  has  been  often  repeated.    The  first 
proprietor  of  Arnprior  of  the  name  of  Buchanan,  a  place  in 
Perthshire  where  this  county  insefts  itself  into  Stirlingshire, 
eleven  miles  from  Stirling,  and  jn  the  parish  of  Kippen,  had 
requested  of  a  carrier  to  have  part  of  his  load  at  a  price; 
when  he  was  told  that  the  articles  were  for  the  King.     ''  Tell 
him/'  said  Buchanan,  "  if  he  is  King  of  Scotland,  I  am  King 
of  Kippen,  and  need  some  of  my  royal  brother  «  provisions," 
compelling  the  carrier  to  deliver  part  of  the  cargo.    James, 
hearing  the  story,  and  relishing  a  joke,  resolved  to  wait  on 
his  neighbouring  Majesty  of  Kippen,  and  did  so  one  day  with 
a  small  retinue.  Demanding  admittance  at  the  pidacTe  of  Arn- 
prior, he  was  refused  by  a  tall  fellow  holding  a  battle-axe,  who 
told  him  there  was  no  admission  till  his  master  had  finished 
dinner.    '*  Tell  your  master,"  said  James,  "  the  Guidman  of 
Ballochgeigh  humbly  requests  an  audience  of  the  King  of  Kip- 
pen,"   Burhanan,  guessing  the  quality  of  his  guest,  received 
his  Majesty  with  the  appropriate  honours,  and  became  so  great 
a  favourite,  that  he  had  leave  to  draw  upon  the -carrier  as  of- 
ten as  he  pleased,  and  was  kindly  invited  as  *'  King  of  K»2>- 
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Sir  Robert  £)rskine  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  castle  by  King  David  Bruce,  in 
1360;  and,  for  the  sustenance  of  the  garri- 
son, had  a  grant  of  twelve  chalders  of 
otts,  and  fi>urteen  ^alders  of  wheat,  witli 
two  hundred  merks,  which  were  yearly  pay- 
able to  the  crown,  out  of  the  feus  of 
Bothkennar.  He  likewise  obtained  a  grant 
of  all  the  feus  and  revenues  in  Stirling- 
shire, belonging  to  the  crown,  with  the 
wardships,  escheats,  and  other  emoluments 

annexed  to  them.*    The  office  continued  in 


feiT  to  visit  his  brother  sovereign  at  Stirling.  Another  anec- 
dote connected  with  Ballochgeich  is  told  of  James  V.  Being 
bemghted,  he  entered  a  cottage  in  the  moor  near  Alloa;  and^ 
though  unknown,  was  treated  with  all  possible  hospitality. 
When  departing  next  morning,  he  invited  the  Gudeman  (i.  e. 
landlord)  to  Stirling  castle,  and  bade  him  call  for  the  Gude* 
ntan  of  Btdlochgeich.  Donaldson  (this  was  the  landlord's  name) 
having  availed  himself  of  the  invitation,  and  doing,  as  direct- 
ed, gave  great  amusement  to  the  court,  and  was,  by  the  King 
of  Scotland,  created  King  of  the  Moors.  His  descendants 
retained  tho  cottage,  and  a  bit  of  ground,  situated  on  the  es- 
tate of  Alloa,  till  lately;  and  each  successive  representative 
of  his  Majesty  was  known  by  the  title  to  which  he  was  the 
legitimate  heir.  EdSor.) 

*  CKAmwoM'n  State  OSeen.  (We  have,  in  a  foot  note 
to  p.  276,  produced  a  vwte  specific  authority  for  part  of  the 
Mstement  in  the  text*    Editor.) 
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that  family  till  the  forfeiture  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  in  1715»* 

Th£  prospect  from  the  castle  is  most  de^ 
lightful,  as  well  as  extensive.  On  the  east^ 
the  windings  of  the  Forth  are  very  interest-^ 
ing.f    As  the  situation  of  Stirling  castle  ren« 


*  (TtfE  Marr  estate  was  purchased  of  the  gdverti- 
ment  for  his  son  Thomas  Lord  Erskine*  We  may  be 
permitted  to  express  out  congratulation,  on  the  late  act 
of  liberality  on  the  part  of  government  tom^ds  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Erskines  Earls  of  Marr,  in  gifting  the 
rents  of  the  Lordship  of  Stirling  to  John  Francis  Ersldne  of 
Marr  Esqr,  a  gentleman  whose  private  worth  is  wdi  known, 
lliis  was  done  in  1815»  the  centenary  of  the  abstraodon  from 
his  ancestor  of  the  foresaid  hereditary  emoluments.  The  ren- 
tal of  the  Lordship  of  Stirling  has  been  printed  and  circulate 
ed  by  Mr  Erskine;  and  it  seems  no  act  of  indelicacy  towards 
any  person  concerned,  that  we  assign  to  tliis  interesting  docni- 
ment  a  place  in  the  History  of  Stirlingshire.   Editor.) 

f  (Sir  Robert  Sibbald  has  described  them.  **  The  aspect,** 
says  he,  **  of  the  crooks  of  the  Forth  is  very  beautiful  to  the 
eyesy  the  silver  coloured  streams  being  much  set  out  by  the 
pleasant  greenness  of  the  banks:  the  turns  of  the  river,  ser* 
pent  like,  and  the  various  colours  of  the  ground  it  circlethp 
are  most  dflightfuL"    He  then  indulges  his  poetic  vein. 

"  Renowned  Mssander  of  the  much  fiun'd  Troy, 
So  full  of  windings  thus  doth  sport  and  toy; 
Whose  water  oft  in  haste  down  bends  its  course* 
Oft  tumeth  back,  as  seeking  its  first  source.*" 

History  of  Fife,  Part  II,  Chapter  L   Editor.) 
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dered  it  a  key  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  possession  of  it  was  esteemed 
of  importance.  Hence,  the  sieges  and  revo- 
lutioUs  it  has  undergone  have  afforded  much 
matter  for  history. 

In  1296,  Edward  I,  enraged  at  Baliol's  re- 
nunciation of  his  allegiance,  marched  into 
Scotland  with  a  great  army,  and,  like  a  tor- 
rent,  carried  all  before  him.*  The  strongest 
fortresses  yielded;  and  Stirling,  deserted  by 
its  garrison,  made  no  stand.  Afler  the  battle 
of  Stirling,  in  1297,  Surry,  being  forced  to 
retreat,  left  the  castle  imder  Sir  Marmaduke 
de  Twenge;  who  was  obliged  instantly  to 
evacuate  it  before  Sir  William  Wallace,  f 
After  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  Wallace  demo- 
lished it:}:     It  was  repaired  by  Edward  II; 


^  TiRRBt.  (Hollingshedy  m  a  passage  already  quoted, 
sayg  sofdy,  that  *'  Wallace,  after  the  battle,  went,  with  sun- 
dry of  his  frieDds,  into  the  castle  of  Strivelyne. "    Editor.) 

t  (It  may  be  proper  to  apprize  the  reader,  that,  instead  of 
correcting,  the  Editor  has  found  himsdf  called  up  to  write 
anew,  (with  Mr  Nimmo's  occasional  aid  however,)  what  foU 
lows  of  the  military  chronicle  of  Stirling  castle.  Nimmo  is  not 
only  diffuse  here,  but  incorrect  and  defective;  howeyer  he  may 
bare  been  servilely  transcribed  in  some  minor  histories  of  thia 
fortress.    EdUar.) 

X  Trivet. 
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but  was,  the  following  ye»r,  recovered  by  the 
Scots,*  III  1300,  the  English  usurper  laid 
siege  to  it;  when  Sir  William  Oliphant  defen- 
ded i^  three  months^  but,  at  length,  capitula- 
ted.! It  Whs  held  by  the  English  till  1303; 
when  the  Scottish  leaders,  having  compelled 
a  surrender,-  restored  Oliphant  to  the  com- 
mand. Edward  entered  Scotland  on  the 
10th  of  May;  and,  having  penetrated  into  the 
North  as  far  as  Kinloss,  returned  on  the  6tb 
of  November  to  the  Abbey  of  Dunfi^rm* 
lineal  Having,  subsequently,  dispersed  any 
forces  which  the  Scots  could  bring  into  the 
field,  he  repaired,  early  in  March,  to  St  An-- 
drew'a;  where,  assembling  a  great  council  of 
English  and  Scottish  barons,  he  procured  the 


*  HeMIKCFORD.  f  TlRREL. 

%  (EowABD  was  at  AInwyke  on  the  9th  of  May,  at  Rox« 
burgh  on  the  17th  and  2l8t,  at  Edinburgh  on  the  4th,  at  Lytfi* 
gowon  the  6thy  at  Clackmannan  on  the  1 2th  and  14th,  hav- 
ing probably  crossed  the  Forth  near  Alloa,  with  the  help  of 
his  ships;  at  Perth  on  t^e  16th  of  June,  and  10th  of  July;  at 
Aberdeen  on  the  24th  of  August;  at  Kinloss  from  the  9th  to. 
the  20th  of  September;  at  Dundee  on  the  20th  of  October;  at 
Cambuskyneth  on  the  1st  of  November;  at  Dunfermlin  from 
6th  November  to  lOth  February;  at  St  Andrews  from  12th 
March  to  4th  April  1S04;  at  Strivelyn  from  1st  May  till  29th 
July;  at  Boghkener  13th  August.  Mr  Ch^hnesa  with  his 
authoriUes.  Caledonia,  1, 970.   EdUor,) 
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outlawry  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  Simon  Frar- 
zer,  and  the  garrison  of  Stiiiing  castle.  Al- 
though gunpowder  was  yet  imknown,  he  des*- 
poiled  the  cathedral  of  its  leaden  roof^  for 
the  siege  of  the  only  fortress  in  Scotland 
which  defied  his  power.  During  three  months, 
every  expedient  was  employed  by  Edward, 
in  person,  and  often  exposing  himself,  to 
reduce  it  At  length  he  succeeded  by  storm. 
He  sent  the  brave  garrison,  whose  offer  of 
capitulation  he  had  refused,  to  different  jails 
in  England;  and  the  governor  to  the  Tower 
of  London.  Wallace  still  remained,  unsul-^ 
lied  in  fame,  and  unconquered  in  spirit;  but, 
having  been  arrested  soon  after,  and  carried 
to  London  in  ^ters,  he  was  condemned  fov 
high  treason,  and  suffered  death  on  the  23d 
of  August  1305.  The  English  no^  held 
Stirling  castle  for  ten  years,  till  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn;  which  was  fought  to  relieve  it, 
but  in  vain.  In  1333,  it  yielded  to  Edward 
BalioL    In  1336,  after  being  repaired  by  Edr* 


«  (Ws  had  omilted,  when  contradicting  the  aasertioo  thai 
nooaateriea  were  held  sacred  from  destruction  in  papal  times, 
to  mention,  that  the  Abbeys  of  Dunfermline,  Melross,  Dry- 
Iwrgfa,  Restennet  and  Haddington  drc.  were  about  this  time,  des« 
trojed  by  the  English.  Lord  Hailes's  Annals,  I,  276.  Rolls  of 
Ptoliament,I|471«S.  Chalmers's  Caledoniai  I,  670.  Editor^ 
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ward  III,  it  was  besieged  by  Sir  William 
Douglas  and  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  the  fri^ids 
of  David  Bruce;  when  Edward  relieved  it  in 
person.  Sir  Robert  Keith  Marischal,  one  of 
the  chief  heroes  of  Bannockburn,  .was  killed 
on  this  occasion.  The  castle  was,  next  year, 
blockaded  by  the  same  party,  and  again  re^ 
lieved  by  Edward.  It  was  captured  by  Bruce's 
friends  in  1389.* 

MoNCK  besieged  it  in  1651 ;  and,  by  firing 
from  batteries  in  the  burying  ground  of  the 
borough,  reduced  it.  The  ornamental  parts 
of  the  palace,  and  the  Franciscan  tower,  dis- 
play the  mutual  discliarge  of  artiUery  on  this 
.occasion.  The  national  registers  had,  last 
year,  been  lodged  in  the  castle.  Seizing 
upon  them,  Monck,  by  Cromwell's  order, 
sent  them  to  London;  where  they  lay,  in 
the  Tower,  till  the  Restoration.  On  their  re- 
turn soon  after  to  Scotland  by  sea  (an  absurd 
piece  of  economy!),  they  were  mostly  lost 
That  they  were  numerous,  appears  from  an 
act  of  parliament  in  1661,  which  states,  that 
eighty-five  hogsheads  had,  in  a  storm,  been 


^  FoRDVK,  HemingforcL 
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shifted  from  the  Eagle  frigate,   to  another 
vessel)  and  that  both  sank  seon  ailer. 

In  the  beginning  of  1746,  the  highlanders 
raised  a  battery  of  two  16  pounders,  two  8 
pounders,  and  three  3  pounders,  between  the 
church  and  Marr's  building,  but  were  dis- 
lodged by  the  artillery  of  the  garrison,  under 
General  Blackney.  On  the  27th  of  January, 
they  erected  a  battery  of  three  pieces  on 
Gowling  Hill,  and  another  of  similar  power 
on  Lady's  Hill;  and  opened  both  on  the 
29th.  Many  of  the  besiegers  fell  by  the  fire 
of  the  castle.  It  must,  however,  have  surren- 
dered for  want  of  provisions,  but  for  the 
Buke  of  Cumberland's  approach,  and  the 
consequent  retreat  of  the  highland  army.* 

Some  important  transactions,  civil  and  sa- 


*  (A  smull  history  of  Stirling,  which  appeared  in  1794', 
mentions  ananecdDte  of  Charles  Edward,  the  more  worthy  of 
credit  that  the  anonymous  Author  is  obviously  no  Jacobite. 
The  highlanders  had  to  pass  along  StMary*s  wynd  in  going  to 
and  from  Gowling  Hill,  and,  while  passing  an  opening,  were 
exposed  to  the  cannon  of  the  castle  purposely  pointed.  The. 
more  cowardly  crept  hurriedly  on  all  fours,  while  the  braver 
marched  deliberately  and  erect.  **  The  town's  people  re* 
marked,*'  says  the  history  now  referred  to,  **  that  among  the 
latter  was  the  young  Prince  Charles"  p.  15S,  Edifor.) 
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aedf  have^  at  difierent  times,  taken  place 
in  Stirling  castle. 

Some  laws  of  Alexander  II  annexed  to  the 
Regiam  Mqfestatemj  were  enacted  here,  par- 
ticularly that,  so  friendly  to  liberty,  which 
established  trials  by  jury.  William  the  Lion 
held  a  parliament  in  the  castle,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  ransom.  Here  William  died  in 
1212.  Several  parliaments  and  conventions 
met  here  during  the  short  reign  of  John  Ba- 
liol.  Here,  also,  the  epistle  is  dated  which, 
with  the  advice  of  the  states,  he  wrote  to  the 
King  of  France  in  1295,  proposing  a  mar- 
riage between  a  princess  of  France  'and 
young  Baliol. 

It  was  the  place  of  both  the  birth  and 
coronation  of  James  V.  His  daughter,  too, 
was  crowned  in  the  castle  in  1543,  when 
scarce  nine  months  old.*  Arran  the  Re- 
gent, carried  the  crown  on  that  occasion, 
and  Lennox  the  sceptre.  A  numerous  as- 
sembly of  the  states,  then  present,  appoint- 


•  (Mr  Nimmo  had  put  ''  years''  for  months;  and  the  er« 
ror  has  been  regularly  copied  into  subsequent  histories  of  thb 
fortress.   Editor^ 
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ed  the  castle  to  be  the  royal  minor's  resi-< 
dence;  and  committed  the  alternate  keeping 
of  her  person,  and  superintendence  of  her 
education,  to  the  liOrds  Graham,  Lindsay, 
Erskine,  and  Livingstone.^ 

The  only  son  of  Darnleyand  Queen  Mary 
vas  boiTi,  on  the  19th  of  June  1566,  in 
Edinburgh  castle,  but  soon  after  conveyed 
to  Stirling;  where,  on  the  15th  of  Decem-- 
ber,  he  was  baptized  with  much  solemnity. 
Great  preparations  were  made  £>r  the  oo 
caaioQ.  Couriers  were  dispatched  to  the 
courU  of  England,  France,  and  Savoy  ;t  and 
ambassadors  arrived  fi?om  each,  to  counte- 
nance the  assembly.  A  convention  of  the 
states  granted  a  thousand  pounds  Sterling, 
to  defray  the  expence.  The  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford arrived,  with  a  vast  retinue,  ambassador 
from  the  Queen  of  England;  and  brought, 
as  a  gift,  a  fi>nt  of  gold,  weighing  a  couple 


*  Buchanan.  L.  xv.  (It  vas  thought  necessary,  after  the 
ditastrcras  batUe  of  Finkey,  that  Mary  should  be  sent  to 
Fmoe.  Lord  Ersktae  carried  her  thither,  and  presented 
her  to  the  King.    Edifor.) 

f  {The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  uncJe  to  Mary's  former  htts* 
band.    Editor.) 
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of  stones,  and  used  on  the  occasion.  Mon- 
sieur le  Croc  had  come  from  France.  The 
Count  of  Brianc,  ambassador  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  arrived.  Many  of  the  Scottish  no- 
bility and  gentry  were  present* 


Oil  the  day  appointed  for  tlie  baptism^ 
the  Prince  was  carried,  at  five  in  the  even- 
ing, from  his  chamber  into  the  chapel,  bj 
the  French  ambassador,  through  a  passage 
lined  on  either  side  by  nobility  and  gentry. 
The  ambassador  was  followed  by  four  Lords 
of  the  Romish  persuasion,  namely,  the  £arl 
of  AthoU  bearing  the  great  wax-cloth,  the 
Earl  of  Fglinton  carrying  the  salt,  the  Lord 
Semple  the  cude,*  the  Lord  Ross  the  bason 
and  ewer.  At  the  door  of  the  chapel,  the 
Prince  waa  received  by  Hamilton  Arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrew's,  accompanied  by  the 
Bishops,  Crichton  of  Dunkeld,  Chisholme  of 
Dunblane,  and  Lesley  of  Ross.t    ^^^^  ^^^" 


♦  (Face-cloth  for  the  infant.  It  was  commonly  Ae 
priest's  fee,  Bailey.  T|ie  Latia  Cudo,  *«  head-piece  or  hel- 
met of  leather/'  seems  to  be  the  etymon.   Editor.) 

.  t  (JoHK  Hamilton  had  been  successively  Abbot  of  P««' 
ley  and  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  He  was,  under  Moray's  regency^ 
hanged  at  Stirling  on  the  1st  of  AprU  1S70*   Keith's  Csts- 
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lowed  the  Prior  of  Whitehern,  and  several 
Deans  and  Arch-Deans,  with  the  officers 
and  singers  of  the  chapel,  in  their  sever- 
al habits.  The  Prince  was  held  up  at  the 
font  by  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  in  name 
of,  and  by  commission  from,  the  Queen  of 
England,  He  was  baptized  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  named  James  Charles.  His 
names,  and  titles,  were  thrice  proclaimed 
by  the  heralds  with  flourish  of  trumpets. 
The  whole  service  was  Romish,  with  the 
exception  of  the  spittle,  by  the  Queen's 
express  prohibition.  Neither  Bedford,  nor 
any  of  the  Scottish  Protestant  nobility, 
entered  the  chapel.  They  stood  out- 
side the  door.  None  but  Popish  Lords 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  assist,  by  carry- 
ing the  utensils.  Bedford  observed  to  the 
Queen,  that,  of  twelve  Earls  present,  only 
two  had  countenanced  the  rites.  The  Coun- 
tess of  Argyle,  for  having  acted  so  principal 
a  part,  was  called  before  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Reformed  Church.  She  ap- 
peared; and,  professing  her  sorrow,  was  ap- 


logae,  p.  24.  William  Chisholme  and  John  Lesley  a  well 
known  historian,  were  subsequently  exiles  on  th6  continent- 
The  former  became  Bishop  of  Vason,  the  Iatte#|[f  Coutances. 
Editor.) 
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pointed  to  do   penance  where  she  had  of- 
fended.* 

The  King  was  not  present  at  his  son's 
baptism.  Buchanan  assigns  ft  ridiculous 
reason,  that  the  tajlors  and  embroiderers 
had  neglected  to  provide  him  in  proper 
clothes.  Others,  with  more  probability,  re- 
present him  as  having  learned  that  Bedford 
and  his  retinue  had  received  express  orders 
from  Elizabeth  not  to  address  him  by  the 
title  of  King.f  As  it  was  inconsiertent  with 
his  honour  to  be  denied  it  in  his  own  court, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  imprudeiit  to  quarrel 
with  the  Queen  of  England,  he  had,  pos- 
sibly, judged  it  expedient  not  to  appear.J 


"*  Spotiswood's  History.    Melvill's  Memoirf. 

t  (CAMtr^K  fiffinas  that  Bedford  was  so  enjoined.  Edior,) 

t  fDARtfLEY  had,  for  a  considerable  period,  betngred  « 
sullen  temper.  He  had  cruelly  insulted  Mary  by  the  share  be 
took  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  and  must  have  brooded  over 
the  cause  he  had  given  her  to  despise,  and  even  hate  Uin* 
He  had  Openly  threatened  to  quit  the  country,  fitirliog  was 
his  principal  residence  at  this  juncture.  The  house  he  Krcd 
in  looks  up  Broad  Street,  and  is  now  occupied  by  a  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  Seotland.  He  had  reftised  to  accompaoy 
Mary  thence  to  Edinburgh  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  PriDCC 
RoberUon/  He  had  made  a  short  excursion  to  Holyroodhauf^ 
and  had  «n  ungracious  interview  with  the  Queen.  Retaaui® 
lo  Stirling,  be  seems  to  have  been  thiefly  here  till  some  time 
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After  service^  the  Queen,  with  the  En- 
gl^i  «nd  French  4mba93adQrs,  sat  down 
to  an  elegant  repast,  in  the  Parliament- 
House.  The  second  course  was  brought  in 
a  wheeled  machine?,  accompanied  by  a  musi- 
cal band.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  Frenchman, 
a  number  of  men,  dressed  as  satyrs,  with 
long  tails,  and  whips,  preceded  the  vehicle. 
Some  Englishmen,  conceiving  a  personal 
insult,  raised  a  noise;  and  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  the  Queen  could  appease  the 
uproar.*  Bedford,  alone  of  his  countrymen, 
treated  the  infantine  pageant  with  silent 
contempt. 

The  ambassadors,  during  their  stay,  were 
entertained  with  frequent  banquets,  and 
various  amusements.  Bedford  never  at- 
tended worship  in  the  chapel,  but  went 
with  the  Protestant  Lords  to  the  town-% 
church,  f  At  his  departure,  he  was  pre- 
sented, by  the  Queen,  with  a  chain  of  dia- 


in  November,  when  he  went  to  see  Mary  at  Jedburgh.  Ro- 
bertson. He  thence  quickly  came  back  to  Stirling,  and 
staid  here  till  the  27th  of  December,  when  he  visited  his 
father  in  Glasgow.  Drumsoy,  pp.  4,  5.  Chalmers's  Caledonia,, 
U,  463.   Editor^) 

*  McLTiLu       t  Knox. 
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monds,  valued  at  two  thousand  crowns. 
His  retinue  also  were  honoured  with  pre- 
sents.* 

After  Mary's   resignation   of  her  king- 
dom,! in    1567,  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 


*  ("  The  King  and  Queen,"  says  Mr  Chalmers,  <^  kept 
their  Christmas  at  Stirling."  On  the  27tb,  Damley  went  to 
visit  his  father  at  Glasgow.  On  the  28th,  Mary  visited  Dry- 
men,  near  Loch  Lomond;  on  the  29th,  she  had  returned  to 
Stirling,  where  she  remained  on  the  SOth.  On  the  Sist,  she 
went  to  TuHibardin,  where  she  conferred  a  benefice  on  Adam 
Murray.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1566-7,  she  had  returned  to 
Stirling,  where  she  abode  till  the  13th,  when  she  set  out  for 
Edinburgh.    Caledonla,'ToK  II,  p.  469.    EdUor.) 

t  (**  Maria  jScotorutn  Regina, 

Hominum  seditiosorum 

Contumeliis  lassaiaf 
Minis  territa^  damo  films  vict0p 

Libello  per  quern 

Regno  cedUf 

Lachrifmans  trepidansque 

Vomen  appasidtJ* 

Dr  Johnson  has  translated  his  Latin  words. 

"  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Harrassed,  terrified,  and  overpowered 
By  the  insults,  menaces, 
And  clamours 
Of  her  rebellious  subjects, 

Sets  her  hand. 
With  tears  and  confosion. 
To  a  resignation  of  her  kingdom.* 
Bosw ell's  Life  of  Dr  Johnson,  Vol.  II.  p.  300  of  Sd  cdiuon. 
Editor.) 
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burgesses,  met  at  Stirling  on  the  29th  of 
July,    and  set  the  crown  upon  the  head  of 
her    son,    James    VI,    then  about  thirteen 
months  old.    Having  convened  in  the  cas- 
tle, and  adjusted  the  solemnity,  they  walk* 
ed  in  procession  to. the  town-church.     Af- 
ter sermon,  by  Mr  John  Knox,  the  royal 
infant  was  anointed  by  Bothwell  Bishop  of 
Orkney;*  and  the  crown  was  set  upon  his 
head,   or   rather  held   over  it.     The  Earls 
of  Morton  and   Home  gave  a  promissory 
oath,  in    name  of  his  infant  Majesty,  that 
he  should  profess   and  maintain  the  refor- 
med religion,  and  govern  the  kingdom  ac- 
cordingly.    As  they  returned  to  the  castle, 
AthoU  carried  the  crown,  Morton  the  scep- 
tre, Glencaim  the  sword  of  state,  and  Marr 
Iheyoung  King.f 

The  castle  was  his  residence  during  his 
minority,  and  witnessed  his  education  un- 
der four  preceptors,  the  celebrated  George 
Buchanan,  David  Erskine  commendator  of 


*  (He  had  married  the  Queen  to  Bothwell.    Keith's  Cata<t 
Ioeue,p.  135.   EdUor.) 

t  Spotiswoop.        Crawford's  Memoirs* 
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Dryburg,*  Adam  Erskine  commendator  of 
Cambuskennethy  and  Peter  Young.  The 
care  of  his  person  was  committed  to  the 
Countess  of  Marr,  and  the  late  Regent^s 
brother.  Sir  Alexander  Ersl^ine  of  Gogar.f 


"^  (AccoitDiNO  to  the  Earl  of  Buchant  this  conuneiidator 
of  Dryburgh  was  the  ancestor  of  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Er- 
skines,  both  seceders  from  the  national  church.  They  were 
natives  of  Dunse.  The  latter,  it  is  well  known»  had,  before  his 
secession,  been  a  parish  minister  in  Stirling.  Life  of  John 
Earl  of  Marr,  and  soil  of  the  Regent.  The  followers  of  the 
Erskines  have  latterly  obtained  a  merited  fame  in  the  repulv 
lie  of  letters.  Need  we  say  that  we  allude  to  Doctors  Jamie- 
son  and  M^Crie?    EdUor.) 

I  (ArTSR  the  appointment  of  Morton  to  the  regeocy,  the 
Lords  of  the  secret  council,  by  the  admonition  of  the  estates 
of  parliament,  gave  a  charge  to  Sir  Alexander,  the  original  of 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan  as  bemg  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  family  of  Marr,  and  which  is  thus  quoted  by  his 
Lordship.  **  That  the  said  Alexander  be  himself,  and  Ihe 
friends  of  the  young  Earl  of  Marr  his  nephew,  for  quilks  he 
sail  be  answerable,  sail  keip  the  castle  of  Striveling,  in  name 
and  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  our  sovereign  Lord,  and  aall 
alswa,  surely  and  faithfully,  keip  and  observe  the  maist  nobill 
person  of  his  Hiencss  within  the  said  castle,  at  the  devotion 
of  his  said  present  regent,  his  Hieness  continueing,  as  afore, 
under  the  noriture  of  the  Lady  Countess  of  Marr  his  Majes- 
ty's govcrnante  as  towards  his  mouthe  and  ordering  of  his  per« 
son,  &c.  And  that  the  education,  and  instruction  of  our  said 
sovereign  Lord  on  literature  and  religion,  under  Maisters 
George  Buchanan  and  Peter  Young,  his  present  pedagogis,  or 
audi  as  sail  bereaftir  be  appointit  be  tlie  said  Lord  Regent, 
agreeing  in  rch'gion  with  the  said  George  and  Peter,  as  it  is 
approvit  in  Parlament,  and  usit  in  the  said  castell,"  Arc.  &c. 
Fugitive  Essays  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  pp.  291-2.   In  1578| 
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The  first  parliament,  after  James  had  taken 
the  government  into  his  own  hands,  met  in 
1578,  in  the  great  hall  in  the  castle.  A  party 
of  the    nobility  were  so  highly  displeased 
with  Stirling  as  the  place  of  meeting,  in  pre- 
ference to  Edinburgh,  that  they  protested 
against  it    The  real  cause,  however,  of  their 
disgust,  was  the  inveterate  enmity  they  en- 
tertained against  Morton,   the   late  regent^ 
who  still  continued  with  the  King,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Earl's  enemies,  much  influen- 
ced his  counsels.    The  discontented  Lords 
had  declined,  on  that  pretext,  attending  par- 
liament;  and   publicly   affirmed,  that  their 
sovereign    was  detained  captive.     This  de- 


the  soil  and  successor  of  the  Earl  of  Marr  and  late  Regent, 
succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  custody  of  Stirling  castle;  and  it 
was  agreed  upon  between  the  ruling  parties,  that  Marr  should 
not  remove  the  King  any  wh^e  without  the  consent  of  the 
council;  that  he  should  not  receive  any  within  his  Highness's 
lodgings  whom  he  did  not  Jcnow  to  be  well  affected  towards  his 
Highness,  admitting  an  Earl  with  only  two  in  train,  a  Lord 
with^ne  only,  and  a 'Gentleman  unattended;  that  Maister 
George  Buchanan  and  Maister  Peter  Young,  should  continue 
his  Majesty's  instructors,  and  no  others  be  admitted  without  the 
council's  consent,  nor  any  religious  exercise  be  Jcept  withm 
the  castle,  but  that  which  the  parliament  had  approved.  Ibid. 
p.  294.   Marr,  after  being  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland, 
and  created  Lord  Cardross  with  a  power  of  assignment,  died 
in  Stirling  castle  on  the  Uth  of  December  1634,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  family  chapel  at  Alloa  on  the  7th  of  April 
2635.    Ediior.) 
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claration  was  flatly  contradicted  by  a  rojal 
proclamation,*  The  matter,  however,  did 
not  terminate  here.  So  great  a  jealousy  had 
taken  place  between  the  dissatisfied  Ifivds 
and  the  King's  attendants,  that  troops  were 
levied  on  both  sides;  but,  before  hostilities 
had  commenced,  an  accommodation  was  hap 
pily  brought  about,  and  a  temporary  tranquil- 
lity restored,  t 

In  1594,  the  most  magnificent  piece  of 
pageantry  ever  seen  in  Scotland  was  acted  in 
the  castle.  An  account  of  it  will  be  given  in 
the  following  section* 


*  (The  King  declared  that  *'  it  was  his  desire  to  remain  ti 
Stirling  and  be  served  by  the  Earl  of  Marr,  with  whom  he 
knew  his  surety  was  greater  than  if  he  should  be  at  the  devo- 
tion of  those  that  caused  the  present  troubles'*  &c.  Spotis- 
wood.  In  an  original  letter  from  Nicholas  Arrington  to  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  preserved  in  the  Cotton  Llhmj 
(Caligula  VI,  Folio  II),  and  dated  *'  at  Straveling  April  i 
1580/'  is  the  following  passage;  ''  Here  isgreate  myslykinge 
that  the  King  is  no  bettere  accompanyed  with  councellorsi 
an  that  he  frequents  the  fields  and  hunting  too  moche."  The 
passion  for  rural  sport  attended  James  to  England.  The  first 
monarch  of  Great  Britain  wrote  his  council  from  his  hunting- 
seat  near  Royston;  **  Hunting  is  necessary  for  my  health; 
upon  my  health  depends  the  health  of  the  nation;  and  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  natioUi  that  I  should 
bunt."    Editor.) 

f  Spotiswood. 
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Sect.  XIL 
baptism  of  prince  henry, 

SOth  AUGUST  1594. 

Anna,  Princess  of  Denmark,  and  Qjueen  of 
James  VI,  was,  on  the  19th  of  February 
1593-4,  delivered  of  her  eldest  son*  in 
Stirling  ctfstle.  Ambassadors  were  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  the  courts  of  England, 
France,  Denmark,  the  Low  Countries,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Magdeburgh,  with  tidings  of  the 
happy  event,  and  a  request  that  each 
would  send  &  representative  to  the  baptism. 
A  convention  of  the  nobility  and  princi- 
pal boroughs  was  called,  under  pretext 
of  asking  their  advice  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  solemnity,  but,  in  reality,  to  soli- 
cit money  to  defray  the  expence.  The  con- 
vention, informed  of  the  King's  design,  res- 


*  (Tat-i  had  been  married  above  five  years,  viz*  from  the 
2Wi  of  November  1589.  Prince  Henry  was  their  first  child. 
The  mode  o^  setting  down  the  year  of  his  birth  in  the  text  re« 
suits  from  the  difference  between  the  computation  then  and 
now.  It  is  fktniliarto  chronologists,  that,  till  1600»  the  Scot* 
tish  new  yedr's  day  was  the'25th  of  March.   Edkor.)' 
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clily  granted  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
Scotland,  or  eight  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty  three  pounds,  six  shillings  and 
^ight  pence  Sterling.  So  large  a  sum  gave 
James  new  spirits,  and  encouraged  him  to 
begin  the  preparations.*  The  mansion  where 


*  (For  the  expences  of  his  marriage  "  his  Highncti"  had 
had  the  promise  from  the  boroughs  of  L.20,000  Scots.  The 
difficulty  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been  performed  may  il- 
lustrate the  extent  of  parliamentary  exertion  on  the  occa- 
sion more  particularly  before  us.  The  present  Mr  Boswell  of 
Auchinleck  has  printed  a  curious  voucher  on  this  subject. 
"  Edin.  Ist  Sept.  1589,  The  King  and  Lords  of  the  Secret 
Council  ^*  considering  how  yt  afore  ye  landing  of  ye  Queen, 
his  Highness  bedfellow,  now  hourly  looked  for  to  arrive^  ac- 
companied with  certain  persons  of  honourable  rank  and  estate^ 
yr  mon  be  pnt  ready  silver  to  deburs,  for  buying  outredding 
and  furnishing  sic  things  as  of  necessity  mon  be  had  for  yr  in- 
tertainment  dureing  sic  time  as  ye  solemnity  wch  sal  be  used 
for  ye  dcoration  of  ys  honourable  action  sal  endure;  and  now 
^is  H.  having  made  accompt  of  ye  sum  of  ^,000  Lib.  pro- 
mised to  be  lent  by  ye  burrows  to  ys  effect  &c and  yrfor 

his  H.  with  advice  of  his  sd  Lords,  ordains  Letters  to  be  di- 
-rect  to  charge  ye  provost  &  baillies  of  all  the  Burrows  of  ys 
realme»  to  make  paymt  of  ye  sd  sum  to  Ja.  Dalziel,  barg«» 
of  Edr.  colln  general  yrof,  within  10  days,  under  the  pain  of 
Rebellion  Si  escheat,  &c.^'  The  learned  and  ingenious  gentle- 
man who  has  favoured  his  friends  with  this  and  other  curioai- 
ties  of  the  olden  time,  has  printed  a  royal  mandate  of  tlie  same 
date,  bearing  that  **  the  King  considering  how  yt  for  ye  great- 
er solemnity  and  decoration  of  ye  honourable  acUon  now  in 
hands,  his  hieness  will  have  adoe  with  great  quantity  of  powdery 
&  yrfor  ordains  Letters  to  be  direct,  chargeing  all  persona  yt 
have  tcbj  quantity  of  powder  pntly  in  yr  hands  yt  nane  of  ym 
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'  the  Prince  had  been  born  was  pitched  upon 
for  the  baptism.  As,  however,  James  IIFs 
chapel  was  deemed  neither  large  nor  elegant 
enough,  orders  were  given  to  demolish  it, 
and  erect  on  its  site  another  and  a  finer. 
Craftsmen  were  summoned  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom;  and,  that  the  ¥^rk  might  be 
executed  with  the  greater  dispatch,  large  pay 
was  allowed,  and  the  King  acted  as'  daily 
overseer* 

Te£  ^^atches  to  foreign  courts  Md  been 
so  well  received,  that  ambassadors  arrived 
from  eachh  On  the  16th  of  July,  landed  at 
Leith  Christi«ius  Ber  nokow,  and  Stenio  Bille, 
ambassadors  from  the  King  of  Denmark,  the 
keen's  father.  Next  day,  arrived  Adamus 
Crusius  from  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  to- 
gether with  Joachimus  Bessewitius,  from  the 
Duke  of  Magdeburgh.  On  the  3d  of  August, 
came  the  Baron  of  Braderod  from  the  States 
of  Holland,  accompanied-  by  Jacobus  Falkins. 


Uke  upon  hand  to  sell  dispone  or  transport  ye  same,  or  ony 
pt  yrof,  furthe  of  ys  realme»  but  to  retain  &  cause  the  same 
he  in  readiness  to  be  delivered  to  sic  persons  as  his  ma.  sall.di- 
rect  for  reset  yrof,  upon  reasonable  prices,  under  ye  pain  of 
confiscation  of  ye  same>.  together  wUh  all  ye  r€ft  of  yr  moveabk 
goodsf  to  his  H.  n»e."   Editor*) 
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treasurer  of  Zealand.  Tlie  En^ish  ambassa- 
dor, indeed^  did  not  reach  Stirling  till  the 
28th.  This  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  sud- 
den illness  of  the  nobleman  first  appointed, 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland.  The  Earl  of  Sussei^, 
having  been  chosen  in  his  place,  had  required 
some  time  tp  prepare  for  the  unexpected 
journey. 

The  preparations  were,  meanwhile,  going 
forward;  and  the  ambassadors  entertained  in 
the  most  splendid  and  sumptuous  manner. 
Hunting,  and  other  exercises  of  the  field,  or 
various  an^usementa  in  the  palace,  were  the 
pastimes  of  the  day;  and  the  evening  was 
spent  in  balls,  masks,  and  banquets.  Tour- 
naments, and  running  at  the  ring,  were  prac- 
tised in  the  Valley;  which  was  surrounded 
with  guards,  finely  apparalled,  to  prevent  the 
croud  from  breaking  in.  A  scaffold  was  erect- 
ed on  one  side  the  Valley,  for  the  Queen^ 
her  ladies,  and  the  foreign  ambassadors.  The 
performers,  at  their  entrance,  uniformly  made 
a  low  obeisance  to  this  illustrious  groupe. 

The  baptism  was  performed,  on  the  30th 
of  August,  with  a  pageantry  surpassing  any 
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tbios  <^  the  kind  ever  seen  in  Scotland. 
It  is  easy  to  discern,  throughout  the  whole, 
the  features  of  that  vanity  and  pedantry 
which  distinguished  James  VI.  The  new 
chapel*royal  was  hung  with  the  richest  tapes* 
try;  and  every  embellishment  added,  tending 
to  heighten  the  splendour  of  the  occasion. 
The  eastern  part  was  inclosed  with  a  rail, 
which  none  was  allowed  to  pa^s,  except  the 
King,  and  the  performers  of  the  service. 

At  the  north-east  corner,  was  placed  a 
chair  of  state  for  his  Majesty;  and  on  the 
right,  at  a  small  distance,  another  chair,  fine- 
ly ornamented.  It  had  been  designed  for  the 
French  ambassador,  who  had  not  yet  arrived. 
Next  was  a  seat  covered  with  crimson  tafiety, 
for  the  English  ambassador  extraordinary. 
Oa  a  desk  before  him  lay  a  red  velvet  cu- 
shion, and  on  either  side  stood  a  gentleman* 
usher.  Next  sat  Mr  Robert  Bowes,  the  or- 
dinary ambassador  of  England,  on  whose 
desk  lay  a  purple  velvet  cushion  and  cloth. 
Next  to  him  sat  the  ambassador  of  Bruns- 
wick, witlx  a  green  velvet  cloth  and  cushion 
before  him.  At  the  most  remote  distance, 
were  placed  the  ambassadors  of  the  Low 
Countries,  with  a  blue  velvet  cloth  and  cu^ 
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shion.  On  the  left  were  placed  the  two  Danish 
ambassadors,  with  a  velvet  cloth  of  purple 
on  their  desk.  Next  sat  the  ambassador  of 
Magdeburgh.  Over  head  of  each  were  the 
armorial  bearings  of  his  respective  consti* 
tuent. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rail  stood  a  pulpit, 
hung  with  cloth  of  gold.  All  the  pavement 
inside  the  ballustrade  was  overlaid  with  fine 
tapestry.  In  a  desk  under  the  pulpit,  sat 
David  Cunningham,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,* 
with  David  Lindsay,  Minister  f  of  Leith,  on 
one  hand,  and  John  Duncan,  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty^s  Ordinary  Chaplains,  on  the  other. 
Before  them  stood  tf' table  covered  with  yel- 
low velvet. 

The  passage  from  the  Prince's  chamber, 
which  was  in  the  palace,  to  the  door  of  the 


*  (He  had  formerly  gone  ambaasador  to  Denmark.  Keith'< 
Catalogue  p.  78.    Editor.) 

t  (Then  a  novel  addition.  It  has  been,  invariably,  the  ap« 
propriate  addition  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  Scotland,  since  1689. 
**  Minister  at*'  was  the  expression  used  during  the  unsettled 
period  that  intervened  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolu* 
tion;  and  has  kept  its  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  records  to 
the  present  day.  "  Minister  of*  seems  to  express  more  aptly 
'  th  e  territorial  function  of  the  parochial  clergy,   EdUor.\ 
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chapel  was  lined  with  a  hundred  hag-but- 
ters,* fifty  upon  either  side,  finely  apparelled, 
and  mostly  young  burgesses  of  Edinburgh. 
Wlien  all  the  necessary  preparations  were 
completed,  his  Majesty,  King  of  Scots,  at- 
teaded  by  the  nobility  and  privy-counsellors, 
entered  the  chapel^  and  sat  down  in  the  chair 
of  state.     The  foreign  ambassadors  now  re- 
paired to  the  Prince's  chamber,  where  they 
found  the  royal  infant  laid  upon  a  bed  of 
state,  embroidered  with  the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules.   The  ascent  to  a  platform  on  which 
the  bed  stood  was  by  three  steps,  covered 
with  tapestry  wrought  with  gold.    A  large 
dodi  of  lawn  covered  both  bed  and  steps, 
and  reached  a  good  way  over  the  floor.    As 
soon  as  the  ambassadors  and  other  officers 
had  assembled,  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Alarrf  approached  the  bed^  and,  making  a 


*  (Another  name  for  Musqueteers.    Editor.) 

t  This  venerable  matron  bad  formerly,  by  act  of  parlia* 
meat,  been  appointed  **  govemante'*  to  the  baby  James,  **  his 
Ilieneas  continueing  under  her  noriture,  as  towards  his  mouthe 
and  ordering  of  his  person."  Archives  of  the  Marr  family,  as 
quoted  by  a  noble  cadet,  and  that  lady's  descendant,  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Buchan.  Fugitive  Essays,  Edinburgh,  1812, 
duodecimo,  pp.  291-2.  Under  a  section  dedicated  to  antique 
cedumCf  it  may  not  be  esteemed  a  violent  digression  should  we 
ntake  another  quotation  from  his  Lordship's  account  of  James*s 
iofimcy.   The  royal  charge,  when  at  Stirling,  had,  in  the  dead 
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low  obeisance,  took  up  the  Prince,  and  de- 
livered him  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  who  immediately  presented  him  to 
the  English  ambassador^  to  be  by  him  borne 
into  the  chapeL  Upon  a  table  in  the  room 
stood  the  implements  of  the  sacred  service. 
Tliese  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  delivered 
to  certain  noblemen,  to  be  carried  before  the 
Prince.  The  Prince's  robe-royal,  of  purple 
velvet,  richly  set  with  pearls^  was  deliver- 
ed to  Lennox,  who  put  it  upon  the  royal 
infant,  whilst  the  train  was  borne  by  the 
Lords  Sinclair  and  Urquhart.  They,  ad- 
journed to  an  outer  chamber,  where  a  cam^y 
was  supported  with  four  poles,  and  covered 
with  crimson  velvet  fringed  with  gcJd.  At 
length,  when  every  thing  had  been  regularly 
adjusted;  the  procession,  at  sound  of  trumpet, 
set  out  in  the  foUowing  order.  Lyon  King  at 
Arms,  with  the  other  Heralds  in  their  best 


of  night,  been  seised  witli  a  colic  The  ladieg  were  all  sum- 
moned fram  their  warmed  bkths  to  attend  his  Hieneas;  when, 
as  was  remarked  by  his  Lordship's  author,  "  none  of  the  la* 
dies  had  any  shifts,  except  the  auld  Countess  of  Marr>  her 
Ladyship  being  tender  (sickly)/'  p.  290.  What  a  coDtrast 
to  that  ostentation  of  opulence,  the. means  of  which  the  Scot- 
tish parliament,  with  a  laudable  sympathy  indeed  ia  his  do* 
mestic  happiness^  had  given  thelx  Sovereign!   £i(«tor«) 
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robes;  the  Lords  bearing  the  utensils.  Lord 
Seton  a  silver  bason.  Lord  Livingston  a 
towel,  Lord  Home  a  ducal  crown,  richly  set 
with  diamonds,  sapphires,  rubies,  and  eme- 
ralds. Then  followed  the  canopy,  borne  by 
four  barons,  viz.  Walter  Scot  of  Buccleugh; 
the  Constable  of  Dundee;  Sir  Robert  Ker  of 
Cesford ;  and  the  Laird*  of  Traquair.  Under 
the  canopy  walked  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  am- 
bassador extraordinary  of  England,  appointed 
to  that  special  service,  carrying  the  Prince  in 
his  arms,  and  assisted  by  the  ordinary  am- 
bassador, Mr  Bowes.  Along  with  them  was 
the  Duke  of  Lennox*  Around  the  canopy 
were  the  ambassadors  of  Denmark,  Magde- 
burgh,  and  the  States.  Last  of  all,  followed 
the  Countess  of  Marr,  Mrs  Bowes,  the  ladies 
of  honour^  and  the  nurse* 

At  their  entrance  into  the  chapel,  the 
utensils  were  received  by  the  master  of  ce- 
remonies,, who  placed  them  upon  the  table 
before  the  pulpit;  and  the  noble  bearers  re- 
tired to  their  seats*    The  canopy  was  set 


*  (A  word  tantamount  to  **  Baron/'  and  including  the  idea 
of  a  Peer  of  Parliament;  however  applied  latterly,  in  a  ludU 
crous  sense,  to  yery  small  land  proprietors.   Editor.) 
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down  before  the  pulpit,  where  the  English 
ambassador  delivered  the  Prince  to  Lennox, 
who  immediately  gave  him  to  the  Lad/ 
Marr,  who  committed  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  nurse.  All  the  ambassadors  retired  to 
their  seats.  Outside  the  rail  wctc  placed  long 
seats,  covered  with  green,  on  which  were 
seated  the  gentry  of  England,  Deniziarki 
Germany,  Flanders,  and  Scotland. 

As  soon  as  all  the  company  were  seatedy 
and  silence  made,  Mr  Patrick  Galloway^  one 
of  his  Majesty's  Ordinary  Chaplains,  momited 
the  pulpit,  and  preached  from  Genesis  21; 
1,  2j  "  And  the  Lord  visited  Sarah^  as  he  had 
saidy  and  the  Lord  didv^nto  Sarah  as  he  had 
spoken^^  &c.     When  sermon  was  ended,  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  stood  up  in  hxB  seat,  and 
discoursed  on  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  in 
Latin^  as  well  as  English,  as  a  proper  coffip^* 
ment  to  the  continental  part  of  his  audienG^ 
The  provost  and  prdbends  of  the  chapel  swg 
the  twenty-first  paalnu    The  King^  bsavnig 
his  seat,  advanced  towajpds  the  pidpit   Tte 
ambassadors  followed  in  order.    The  baronJ 
who  bore  the  canopy  moved  towards  the  pul- 
pit;  and  the  Duke  of  Lennox^  receiving  the 
Prince  from  the  Lady  Marr,  delivered  him  to 
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the  Englidb  ambassador^  who  held  him  in  his 
vma  during  the  performance  of.  the  sacred 
act  The  royal  child  was  christ^aed  under 
the  names  of  Ff ederick  Henry^  no  sooner 
pronounced,  than  thrive  repeated  aloud  by 
the  LyoQ  King  at  Arms»  and  as  often  confir- 
laed,  witib  sound  of  trumpet,  by  the  inferior 
hf^alda. 

Whsn  the  action^  was  over,  the  King,  ant^ 
bassadors^  and  great  officers  returned  to  their 
seats.  The  English  ambassador,  meanwhile, 
stepping  asides  was  waited  on  by  two  gentle- 
m«i«^ooms}  one  of  whom»  kneeling,  pre- 
sented a  bason,  while  the  other,  in  the  same 
hmnble  attitude  poured  water  into  it.  Tlie 
ambassadc»r  washed  his  hands;  and,  having 
wiped  them  with  a  towel  presented  to  him^; 
with  equal  reverence,  by  a  third,  gentleman- 
groom,  resumed  his  chair. 

Whbn  all  was  composed,  the  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen^  mounting  the  puj^it,.  pronounced 
in  Latin  verse,  a  eulogy  on  Prince  Frederick 
Henry.  He  then  addressed  himself,  in  Latin 
proses  to  each  of  the  ambassadors;  beginning 
with  "  My  Lord  Sussex.*'  He  gave  a  history 
of  each  Potentate  there  diplomatically  repre- 
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sented^  shewed  the  relation  which  eAch 
crowned  head  bore  to  the  royal  family  of 
Scotland,  and  concluded  by  giving  God  thanks 
on  the  joyous  occasion.  It  now  only  remain^ 
ed  to  pronounce  the  concluding  benediction. 
This  had  no  sooner  been  done,  than  the  Lyon 
King  at  Arms  enunciated  aloud,  ^^  Gdd  save 
Frederick  Henry,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
Prince  of  Scotland^"  and  the  inferior  her- 
alds, at  an  open  window,  re-echoed  the  beni^ 
son,  with  the  shrill  trumpet's  clang. 

The  King,  Prince,  Ambassadors,  Noble-* 
men.  Gentlemen,  and  Ladies,  retiring  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  had  entered,  re- 
paired to  the  Parliament  IJouse.  The  guns 
of  the  castle  were,  meanwhile,  fired,  and  an- 
swered by  volleys  of  small  arms.  When  the 
procession  had  arrived,  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
receiving  the  Prince  from  the  English  ambas- 
sador, presented  him  to  the  King,  who  dub- 
bed him  a  Knight,  the  Earl  of  Marr  touching 
him  with  the  Spur.  The  King  also  placed 
upon  the  infant's  head  a  ducal  crown;  and 
the  Lyon  proclaimed,  "  The  Right  Excel- 
lent, High  and  Magnanirae  Frederick  Henry, 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  Knight  and  Baron  of 
Renfrew,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Earl  of  Carrick, 
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Duke  of  Rothsay,  Prince  and  Great  Steward 
of  Scotland."  These  titles  were  repeated  by 
the  heralds,  at  an  open  window  in  the  hall, 
with  the  usual  flourish  of  trumpets. 

Tb2  Prince  was  then  carried,  by  the  Eng* 
lish  ambassador,  to  his  chamber  in  the  pa* 
lace,  where  a  variety  of  the  most  rich  and 
rare  propines*  were  presented.    His  Majesty 
was  now  pleased  to  confer  knighthood  upon 
the  following  gentlemen,    William  Stewart 
of  Houston,  Robert  Bruce  of  Clackmannan, 
John  Boswel  of  Balmourow,  James  Shaw  of 
Salquhy,  (Sauchie)  John   Murray  of  Ethil- 
stown,  William  Menteith  of  Kerse,  Alexan^ 
der  Frazer  of  Frazerburgh,  John  Lindsay  of 
Dunrod,    George    Livingston    of  Ogilface5 
James  Forrester  of  Torwoodhead,  Alexander 
Balfour  of  Strathour,    Walter    Dundas    of 


*  (PROPiNSy  French^  *^  Drink-money/'  from  the  Latia 
propmOf  **  I  drink,"  and  radically  from  the  Greek  propineint 
'*  to  drink  part  of  a  cup  before  handing  it."  In  her  inter- 
course with  France,  Scotland  had  borrowed  many  words.  Pro* 
fine  had  come  to  signify,  generally,  ^*  gift."  Thus, 

"  Propines  like  this  1*11  get  nae  mair  again 
Frae  my  dear  Lindy.  Mony  a  time  hast  thou 
Of  these  to  me  thy  pouches  feshen  fu'/' 

Ross's  Helenore,  Aberdeen  1789,  Sd  edition^  p.  26, 
as  quoted  by  Dr  Jamieaon.  Editor.) 
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New-Liston,  John  Boswel  of  BLasemont^ 
George  Elphiston  of  Blythwood,  William 
Livingston  of  Darnchester,  and  David  Mel- 
drum  of  Newhall.*  These  names,  with  thtir 
new  honours,  were  proclaimed  upon  the  ter- 
race in  front  of  the  castle;  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  gold  and  silver  scattered  amongit 
the  people. 


*  The  following  motley  oath  was  taken  and  stibscribed  by 
each. 

<<  L  I  shall  fortify  and  defend  the  true  Cbrlstiatt  rdigtoiii  aai 
Christ's  evangel,  now  presently  preached  within  this  realm,  t<» 
the  utmost  of  my  power.  2.  I  shall  be  loyal  and  true  to  my 
aovereign  Lord»  the  King's  Majesty,  to  all  orders  of  clnfaliy» 
and  to  the  noble  office  of  arms.  3.  I  shall  fortify  and  defend 
justice  at  my  power,  and  without  favour  or  feed,  4.  I  shall 
never  flee  from  my  sovereign  Lord,  the  King's  Majesty,  na^ 
from  his  Hienes's  lieutenant,  in  time  of  mellay  and  battle* 
5.  I  shall  defend  my  native  realm  from  all  aliencrs  and  straa- 
gers.  6.  I  shall  defend  the  just  action  and  quarrel  of  all  la- 
dies of  honour,  of  all  true  and  friendless  widows,  of  erphaoii 
an(^  of  maidens  of  good  fame.  ?•  I  shall  do  diligence,  where- 
soever I  hear  there  are  any  murderers,  traitors,  and  masterful 
reevers,  that  oppress  the  King*8  lieges  and  poor  people,  to 
bring  them  to  the  law.  8.  I  shall  niaintain  and  upheld  the 
noble  state  of  chivalry,  with  horse,  harness,  and  other  knight- 
ly abulziments,  and  shall  help  and  soocour  tbem  of  the  tame 
order,  at  my  power,  if  they  have  need.  9.  I  shall  inquire  aad 
seek  to  have  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  all  the  arti« 
cles  and  points  contained  in  the  book  of  chtvaky.  All  these 
premisses,  to  observe,  keep,  and  fulfil,  I  oblige  me,  vith  xny 
haod." 
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The  tables  had,  tnemnwiiile,  been  oovered 
in  tlie  Parliament  House;  and,  at  eight,  their 
Majesties,  and  the  ambassadors,  sat  down  to 
a  sumptuous  banquet  The  Lord  Lyon  and 
ibUowers  entered  with  note  of  trumpet;  next, 
those  of  the  nobility  wim  behmged  to  the 
lioyal  Households.  Of  the  King's  were  the 
Earl  of  Marr  Oreat  Master  Hounhaider; 
Lord  Fleming  Oreat  MaUer  Usher;  the  Ead 
of  Montsose  Cwver;  flie  Ead  of  Gieneaim 
Cup-bearer;  and  the  Earl  of  Orkney  Sewer. 
Of  the  Queen's  hoosehold  were,  Lonil  Setoa 
Caner;  Lord  Home  Cup-hemrer;  and  Lord 
Semple  Semer. 

Tana  Migesties  and  the  ambassadors  were 
pitted  at  oae  tablet  with  an  open  spaee  be- 
tweMi  chairs*  On  the  King's  right,  sat  the 
Earl  of  Sussex  and  Mr  Bowes,  the  English 
ambassadors.  Next,  were  placed  those  of 
Bnmawick  and  Magdelmcgfa.  On  his  left, 
in  a  dbMdr  of  state^  sat  the  Qneeiif  taoA  next, 
the  Danish  ambawadois^  and  those  of  Ho&and 
nulZfidand* 

On  the  east  side  of  the  haU  were  two  long 
tables,  for  the  noblemen^  aMuds  of  honour, 
and  counsellors  of  Scotland,  with  the  noble- 
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men  and  gentlemen  of  England^  Denmark, 
G^rmany^  and  Flanders.  Here  the  sexes  sat 
alternately* 

When  the  first  course,  a  very  sumptuous^ 
one,  had  been  removed,  the  company  waa 
suddenly  surprised  by  a  whimsical  spectacle, 
a  MooTf  having  round  the  neck,  for  traces, 
massy  chains  of  gold,  and  drawing  a  trium- 
phal car,  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  haut* 
boys.*  The  machine  had  been  so  artfully 
contrived  as  to  appear  to  be  moved  by  the 
Moor  unassisted.  It  was  at  first  designed 
that  a  Lion  should  draw  it;  but,  lest  the 
quadruped  should  alarm  the  ladies,  or,  star* 
tied  by  the  lamps  and  torches,  commit  havoc 
without  distinction  of  sex,  it  was  deemed  pre- 
ferable that  the  work  should  be  done  by  the. 
bipedL 

The  chariot  bore  a  table  ridily  covered 
with  fruits,  and  confectionary,  and  attended 
by  six  damsels,  three  pf  whom  were  clothed 
in  argentine  satin,  three  in  crimson  satin. 


•  (SoMBTHiNo  simaar,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  uleo 
place  at  the  Kiog'i  biptiam.  Editor.) 
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and  all  of  them  glittering  with  gdld  and  siL- 
yer.  Each  wore  on  the  head  a  garland;  and 
the  hair,  whidi  flowed  without  confinement^ 
waa  bedecked  with  featherS)  pearls^  and  jew- 
els. In  front  stood  ceres,  holding  a  sickle  m 
one  hand^  and  a  buAch  of  corn  in  the  other, 
with  this  inscription  upon  her  side,  fundent 

UB£A£8    OMNIA    CAMPI.        Ovcr    agaiAst    CERES 

stood  FOBcuNniTAS,  boliJUng  some  hunches  of 
c/«cs6o/j,*  designed  to  represent  fruitfulhess, 
with  this  device  upon  one  side,  felix  proles 
DivuM,  and  upon  the  other,  crescant  in 
MaLE.  Next,  on  the  other  side,  was  ^aced 
FIDES,  holding  a  bason,  in  wMch  were  two 
hands  joined,  with  this  sentenc6^  boni  ax.** 
LUMiKA  coNJUGii.  Over  against  fides  stood 
conoordia,  in  whose  left  hand  was  a  golden 
tassle,  and  in  her  right  the  Horn  of  Plenty, 
with  this  devjce^  pl^no  beanIt  te  numina 
stxu.-  The  i^ext  place  was  occupied  by  LiBEft* 


*  (ScoTxiHU  name  for  "  poppjf/'  The  prolifix  imture  of 
this  vegetable  is  vreil  known.  The  name  of  ck^sboi,  however, 
ttccordiog  t6  Dr  Jamieson^  is  derived  from  its  deleterious  qaa- 
%»  **li  is' pot  koprobaUo,"  sagra  the  learned  jihilotogiat, 
*'  that  chesbol  is  formed  from  tlie  French  chasse  poulx  wild 
black  heltebor)e  or  bea;r*8  foot,  f^om  chasser  Bndpaiilx  or  pouls. 
(a  driv«'4ihif!)tke  polaa,'*  Xhaisame  of  the  baarV  f«ot  nughi 
naturally  be  transferred  to* a  plant  whose  nnedical  eStiCt  is  si« 
milar.   Edtion) 

T   t 
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ALiTY,  who  held  in  her  right  hand  two 
crowns,  and  in  her  left  as  many  sceptres,  with 
the  motto,  me  comite,  plura  dabis  quam  ac- 
CJIPIES.  The  last  was  perseverance,  having  in 
her  hand  a  staff,  and  upon  her  left  shoulder 
an  anchor,  with  the  scroll,  nec  dubi^  ees 
MUTABUNT  NEC  SECuNDiE.  The  dcsscrt  was 
delivered,  in  silence,  by  the  damsel^  to  the 

Earls,  Lords,  and  Barons,  as  Sewers. 

* 

Another  spectacle,  equally  uncommon  at 
feasts,  entered  the  hall;*  a  boat  placed  upon 
wheels,  and  moving  by  invisible  springs.  Her 
length  of  keel  was  eighteien  feet,  and  breadth 
of  deck  eight  Hie  highest  flag  (which  was 
lowered  upon  her  passing  through  the  door 
of  the  hall)  was  forty  feet,  from  the  solid  ele- 
ment on  which  she  moved:  The  masts  were 
red,  the  tackling  and  cordage  silk  of  the 
^ame  colour,  and  the  piillies  gold.  Her  ord- 
nance consisted  of  thirty-six  brass  pieces,  ele- 
gantly mounted.  The  sails  were  of  white  taf- 
fety,  and  the  anchors  tipped  with  silver.  In 
the  fore^sail  was  a  con^Mss,  with  this  device, 
auAscuNQUE  per  undas.  On  the  main-sail 
were  painted  the  joint  arms  of  Scotland  and 
Dennuurk,and,dus  inscription  common  to  both, 
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£N  QUJS  DIVISA  BEATOS  EFFICIUNT,  COLLECTA  TB- 

VES.  All  the  sails,  flags,  and  streamers,  were 
embroidered  with  gold  and  jewels.  The  mari- 
ners were  six^  clad  in  variegated  Spanish  taf-- 
fetj^  The  pilot,  arrayed  in  cloth  of  gold, 
moved  the  machine  at  will.  Fourteen  musi- 
cians, apparaUed  in  tp^ffety,  were  on  board* 
There>  too,  was  arion  with  his  harp*  Upon 
the  fore-castle  stood  neptune,  clad  in  Indian 
silk  embroidered  with  silver,  holding  a  tri-^ 
dent,  and  wearing  a  crown  inscribed  junxi 
ATdUE  REiHJXi.  jNTeiLt  stood  THETIS,  with  her 
mace,  and.  this  device^  nunquam  abero,  et 

TUTUM    SEMPER    TE    LITTORE    SISTAM.      At    her 

hand  stood  triton  with  his  shell,  and  the 
scroll,  vELis,  voTis,  ventis.  Around  the  ves- 
sel were  three  syrens,  who,  accommodating 
their  gestures  to  the  music,  repeated,  "  unus 

ERI5   NOBIS  CANTANDUS   SEMPER  IN  ORBE."       The 

vessel  was  decked  with  pearls,  corals,  shells, 
and  other  marine  productions..  At  sound  of 
tnunpet,  she  entered  the  hall;  and,  at  the 
blast  of  Triton's  shell,  and  the  pilot's  whistle, 
made  sail,  dbcharging  her  ordnance,  till  she 
had  reached  the  table.  The  Sewers  received 
the  cargo,  being  sweetmeats  in  crystal  glas- 
ses, curiously  painted  with  gold  and  azui:e. 
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and  made  up  in  the  shape  of  virions  fishes* 
While  the  vessel  was  unlading,  arion,  wtting 
upon  the  prow,  cut  in  form  of  the  fabled  dol- 
phin, struck  the  harp;  then  followed  haut- 
bovs,  violins,  and  flutes;  and,  last  of  aH,  a 
general  concert.  When  the  banquet  had  end- 
ed, thanks  were  given,  and  the  hundred  and 
thirty  eighth  psalm  sung  in  seven  parts  by 
fourteen  voices.  Then,  at  the  sound  of  tbi« 
ton's  shell,  and  the  pilot's  whistle,  the  vessel 
weighed  anchor  and  made  sail,  till  she  had 
got  outside  the  ball.*  The  hull,  pretty  ratire, 
and  standing  on  four  wheels,  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  chapel,  f 


*  (This  mixture  of  Christian  devotion  and  Pagan  pantomime 
was  certainly,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  i«  bad  taste.    Edkor.) 

f  This  account  is  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  entitled 
**  True  Account  of  ihe  Baptism  of  Prince  Hc»iry/'  It  agreei 
with  Sir  James  Melvill  and  Archbishop  Spotswood,  so  far  as 
they  describe  the  circumstances  of  the  service.  Melvill  men- 
tions several  valuable  presents  made' the  QueeD  by  the  foreigo 
ambassadors,  when,  afterwards,  admitted  to  an  audience. 
From  the  English  Queen  was  a  cupboard  overlaid  with  silver, 
and  some  cups  of  massy  geld*  The  stales  presented  a  golilea 
box,  inscribed  *'  Gift  to  the  Prince  of  five  thousand 
a  ycar^'  and  accompanied  by  two  cups  of  the  same  material, 
'*  BO  weighty,"  says  Melvill,  who  was  employed  to  receive 
them,  **  that  I  could  bardiy  lift  ^cra  af)d  set  them  en  t&e 
table." 
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town  of  stirlikg. 

Stirli!ig,  the  chief  town  of  the  count j  of  this 
Dame,  is  situated  in  56  degrees  12  minutes 
north  latitude,  and  B  degrees  50  minutes 
west  longitude  from  London.  It  bears  a  near 
resemblance  to  Edinburgh,  being  built  upon 
s  hiD,  gradually  rising  from  the  east,  and  ter- 
iiHDating  in  an  almost  perpendicular  basaltic 
rock,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  cas- 
tle.* Its  lofty  situation,  in  the  midst  of  a 
spacious  and  fertile  plain,  contributes  not 
only  to  the  pleasure  of  the  inhabitants,  as  it 
furnishes  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  va- 
riegated prospects  to  be  met  with  in  Scotland^ 
but  also  to  their  health,  by  affording  the  ad- 
vantage of  breathing  a  pure  and  wholesome 


*  Akcismt  Athens  is  extremely  like  both.  Tliis  strikingly 
appean  from  Stuart's  viewB  of  that  renowned  city.  Its  re- 
semblance  to  Edinburgh  is  emphatically  dwelt  on  by  a  living 
traveller,  Dr.  Clark;  who  remarks  that  the  surrounding  scene-* 
ry  is  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
magnificent  works  of  art.  Travels.  Vol.  III.  Golconda  has 
a  Bimilar  situation.   Editor.) 
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air.  William  the  Lion  requested,  in  his  last 
illness,  to  be  carried  to  Stirling,  in  the  hope 
of  reaping  benefit.* 

The  castle,  no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  the 
town,  by  encouraging  the  neighbouring  peo- 
ple to  settle  under  its  protection;  and,  when 
that  fortress  had  become  a  royal  residence, 
many  of  the  nobility  and  state-officers  built 
in  the  town,  for  conveniently  attending  the 
court.  Merchants  and  tradesmen  were  at- 
tracted hither.  Thus  did  it  gradually  in- 
crease, until  it  had  covered  the  greater  part 
of  the  hill,  and  become  a  place  of  general  re- 
sort. 

Stirling,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Forth,  as 
well  as  from  its  castle,  has  always  been  deem- 
ed an  important  town.  From  the  remotest 
ages,  the  most  common  and  easiest  commu- 
nication of  the  northern  and  southern  parts 
of  the  islaiid  has  been  by  the  fords,  or  the 
bridges  in  its  neighbourhood.  Hence  the  pos- 
session of  it  has  been  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence for  the  command  of  Scotland. 


*  FORDUK* 
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Besides  the  natural  rampart  formed  by 
the  Forth,  at  a  small  distance,  on  three  sides; 
artificial  fortifications  have  been  drawn  around 
it  On  the  west,  it  is  defended  by  the  cas- 
tle; on  the  north,  the  vestiges  of  a  great 
ditch  are  still  discernible;  and,  on  the  south, 
which  derives  no  assistance  from  the  river, 
a  strong  wall  runs  along  the  brink  of  a  steep 
rock.  In  ancient  times,  too,  the  east  side 
was  inclosed  with  a  wall,  passing  a  little  east 
of  the  present  meal-market^ 

Stirling  first  appears  as  a  royal  borough 
under  Alexander  Lf    Its  armorial  bearing. 


*  (Now  (1817)  Reading  Room,  and  Public  Library.  The 
street  nmoing  soatbpeast  is  modemly  ecljrped  Quality  Street. 
Editar.) 

f  (Me  Nimmo  bad  said  David  I ;  but  we  were  unwilling  to 
confine  so  material  a  fact  to  the  comparative  obscurity  of  a 
note.  The  most  ancient  of  the  towa's-tiharters  is  granted  by 
Alexander  I,  at  Kincarduse,  the  18th  of  August,  1119»  and 
12th  of  his  reign.  It  is  not  a  writ  of  erection.  It  merely  con- 
fen  some  additional  privileges  on  the  burghers  and  freemen. 
Stsdstical  Account,  X,  278.  Alexander,  however,  might  have 
been  the  monarch  by  whose  fkvour  Stirling  had  obtained  iu 
esriiest  franchise.  **  The  following  arrangement/'  says  the 
Ismed  and  accurate  Mr  Chalmers,  **  of  the  Royal  Boroughs 
of  Scotland,  may  be  made  under  the  several  reigns  of  the 
Kings,  as  those  communities  successively  appear  in  charters. 
Under  Alexander  I,  Edinburgh,  Berwick^  Roxburgh,  Strivo- 
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as^  set  forth  on  its  ancient  seal,  is  on  one 
side,  a  bridge,  with  a  cross  on  the  top,,  and 
the  motto  around  it, 

HIS  AUMIS  BRVTi:  SCOTI  STANT  HAG  GRVCE  TVTI. 
CONTINET     HOC    NEMVS    ET    CASTRVM  STRIVII^NSE* 


lin,  Inverkethin,  Perth,  AbeFdon»  the  three  last  of  which  ob* 
taine^  their  respective  charters  from  William  the  Lion.    Un- 
der David  U  Jedburgh,  Haddington,  Liaiithgow,  Rutherglen, 
Kenfrew,  St  Andrew's,  Dunfermlin,  Crail,  Elgin,  Forres,  In- 
verness; Ruthcrglen  and  Inverness  had  their  first  existing  cbar- 
tersfrom  William.  Under  William^  Dumfries,  Lanaiic,  €Kasgov». 
Irvine,  Ayr,  Forfar,  Dundee,  Aberbrothock,  Munross,  Inveniry, 
Kintore,  Banff,  Cullen,  Nairn.  Under  Alexander  II,  Annan,  Dun- 
barton,  Dingwull,  Rosemarkie.  Under  Alexanderlll,  Kinghom, 
Peebles,  Selkirk.    Under  Robert  I,  Eiiicaldy,  Queeosferrj, 
Lochmaben.    Under  David  II,  Cupar,  Inverbervy,  Dunbar» 
Brechin,  Lauder,  W-igloa.    Under  Robert  III,  North  Ber- 
wick, Rothsay.    Under  James  II,  Kirkcudbright ;  James  III, 
Kirkwdl;  James  V,  Pittenweem,  Burnt-island,  Dysart;  James 
VI,  Anstruther  Easter,  Do.  Wester,  Culross,  Wick,  Sanqn* 
har,  Stranraer;  Charles  I,  Dornoch,  Inverary,  New  Gidlowajr, 
Newburgh;  Charles  II>  Tain,  Cromarty,  Kiirennj;  William 
III,  Campbelltown."  Soma  of  them  bad  been  ecclesiastical  bo<^ 
roughs,  others  boroughs  of  barons.   Caledonia,  I,  775,  6.  We 
mi^y.  meanwhile,  renurk  that,  as  Stirling  wa&  one  of  "  th^ 
Court  of  the  Four  BornughB,*'   it  is  probable  that,  with  tk^ 
exception  of  the  other  three,  Edinburgh,  Roxburgh  fuid  Ber- 
wicky  it  is  the  most  ancient  royal  borough  in  Sx^otland;    It  is 
asserted  by  the  late  Reverend  Doctor  James  Sommerville,  Mi«> 
nister  of  Stirling,  that  "  there  is  no  regular  Anna],  or  Regis* 
ter,  respecting  it,  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century;" 
that  '^  the  only  one  that  reaches  back  to  that  period,  or  near 
it,  is  the  Register  of  Sasines^  commencing  in  1473;'*  and  that 
**  the  Council  Records  caumence  in  1597."    Stat.  Ace  X^ 
274.    Editor.) 
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On  the  reverse,  a  Gothic  castle,  and  two 
branches  of  a  tree,  represent  the  castle  and 
forest  of  Stirling,  as  appears  from  the  fol* 
lowing  line  around  it,  coxtiket  hoc  nemus 
ET  CASTRUM  sTRiviLEKSE.  The  wolf,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  ancient  Scottish  forests,* 
makes  a  part  of  the  arms ;  and  is  repre- 
sented on  a  seal  apart,  standing  on  a  rock, 
with  the  motto,  oppidvm  :  sxERLim.  The 
transaction  to  which  the  motto  of  the  bridge 
is  supposed  to  refer,  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
former  section,  f 

Stirling  was  one  of  the  towns  which  con- 
stituted the  "  Curia  QucUuor  Burgoruniy^  or 
Court  of  Four  Boroughs.  This  court  (which 
was  the  origin  of  the  "  Convention  of  Bo- 
roughs)" was  a  Commercial  Parliament,  in- 
vested with  full  powers  to  determine  in  every 
question,  whether  judicial  or  l^islative,  re- 
lating to  the  Scottish  boroughs.    At  a  meet*- 


•  (Tub  plaee  is  traditionaBy  pointed  out  where  the  hst 
wolf  that  infested  Monteith  was  killed,  a  romantic  cottage 
south-west  of  the  Mill  of  Milling,  in  Ae  parish  and  baronjr  of 
Port,    Editor.) 

t  (Wb  have  elsewhere  given  Mr  Chalmers's  opinion  of  the 
mn  and  motto  so  fiur  as  the  bridge  is  concerned.  See  p«  17& 

EdUor.) 

V  u 
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ingofthe  Curia  Quatuor  Burgorum  in  Stir- 
ling, 12th  October  1405,  various  laws  were 
enacted  concerning  the  internal  order  of 
boroughs,  and  the  qualifications  of  burges- 
ses. In  those  ages,  the  appeal  from  the  sen- 
tences of  the  Borough-Courts  was  to  the 
Chamberlain,  at  Haddington;  who  was  em- 
powered to  summon  an  assize  of  three  or 
four  respectable  burgesses,  one  from  each  of 
the  following  towns:  Edinburgh,  Berwick, 
Roxburgh,  Stirling;  or,  when  Berwick  and 
Roxburgh  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
from  Linlithgow  and  Lanark.  The  verdict 
was  final.^ 

[The  Chamberlain  held  circuits,  or  ^^  cham- 
berlain-ayret^^  (as  they  were  called),  in  the 
different  boroughs  of  Scotland;  and  his  de- 
crees were  reviewed  by  the  Curia.^  In  1454, 
the  convention  was  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
and  Haddington  struck  off  the  list  of  <<  the 


*  Curia  QittMor  Buts^mm  annexed  to  H^giam  MijeiMaii. 

t  (It  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  insert  in  the  text  this 
leading  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  royal  boroughs; 
and  also  a  history  of  the  corporation  of  Stirling  to  more  re* 
cent  times.  Mr  Nimmo^  publishing  during  its  tenporaiy  «n- 
nihaation,  has  passed  das  event  ia  saance.  The  insedie^  '^ 
marked  with  brackets.   Editor.) 
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Court  of  the  Four  Boroughs."*  Under  Jamea 
III,  this  court  was  changed  into  what  was  cal- 
led, "  the  Convention  of  the  Royal  Bo- 
roughs," to  be  held  yearly  at  Inverkeithing.f 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  the  Re-^ 
cord,  that  it  had  met  earlier  than  1552. 
Meanwhile,  the  sentences  of  the  borough 
magistrates  came  to  be  reviewed  by  the  or* 
dinary  courts  of  law,  instead  of  the  Chamber- 
lain of  the  Curicu  By  a  statute  in  1535,  ma* 
gistrates  were  to  produce  their  accounts  year- 
ly at  the  Exchequer,  after  a  public  notice  of 


*  This  court  compreheudedy  originally,  Edinburgh  Ber- 
wick Roxburgh  and  Strivelin.  Caledonia,  1,  775.  Hadding-> 
ton,  which  first  appears  as  a  rojal  *)orough  under  David  I, 
hadfU  would  saem,  been  substituted  for  Berwick  or  Roxburgh, 
and  was  the  place  of  convention.  Ibid,  II,  598.  It  was,  in- 
deed, the  depiesne  town  of  the  Scottish  King  in  the  l^  cen* 
tuty.  David  I,  in  a  grant  recorded  in  the  chartulary  of  May» 
says  of  it  "  my  burgh  of  Hadintune."  Ibid,  II,  412.  Wil- 
litm  the  Lion  dates  charters  at  Hadintun,  and  gave  his  daugh- 
t»  laobei  in  marriage  to  Robert  da  Ros  at  Hadmtun.  Alex- 
ander II  was  bom  at  Hadingtun.  Chronicle  of  Mailross,  as 
quoted  by  the  Author  of  Caledonia,  II,  413.  In  1454,  James 
U  granted  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  a  right  to  hold, 
yearly,  within  their  jurisdiction^  a  court  of  parliament  of  the 
four  principal  boroughs  of  ths  kingdom,  Edinburgh,  Stirling, 
I^thgow  and  Lanark.  Caledonia,  II,  598.  Thus  did  Had. 
^ngton,  although  the  seat,  cease  to  be  onci  ef  the  four  coet 
mtional  boroughs. 

t  PAftilAMXKT  14|  C.  3^ 
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fifteen  days.*  By  a  statute  of  James  VI,  the 
Convention  was  to  meet  four  times  every 
year,  in  any  borough  it  pleased,  witii  one 
commissioner  only  from  each,  except  Edin- 
burgh, which  was  to  have  two.f  By  a  sub- 
sequent statute  of  the  same  monarch,  a  mar- 
jority  of  the  boroughs,  or  the  city  of  Edin-* 
burgh  with  any  other  six,  would  call  a  Con- 
vention as  oft  as  they  saw  meet,  and  all  the 
others  were  to  attend  under  penalty 4  The 
Convention  of  Royal  Boroughs  now  meets 
in  Edinburgh,  The  Lord  Provost  of  the 
Scottish  metropolis,  though  not  a  member,  is 
perpetual  Treses.  The  city  clerks  are  clerks 
to  the  convention.  It  commonly  sits  four 
days;  during  which  the  magistrates  of  Edin^ 
burgh  keep  open  table  ior  the  members.  § 

Foe   about  a   century  before    1773,   the 
town-pcouncil  of  Stirling,  consisting  of  twenty- 


♦  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland,  II,  351. 

t  Parliament  5,  c.  S*. 

t  Parliament  14-,  c.  119. 

§  Arnot's  History  of  Edinburgh,  pp.  463,  4,  6.  The  Con-  . 
vention  had  been  in  use  to  review  and  alter  the  constitution  of, 
the  boroughs.   As,  however,  it  had  ^one  great  lengths ;  it  came 
to  be  held  that  it  could  not  exerclde  this  power  in  any  degree. 
Ibid,  p.  464. 
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one  members,  elected,  in  a  great  measure, 
their  successors.  Fourteen  were  of  the  Guild- 
ry  or  Merchants,  and  seven  of  the  Incorpo- 
rated Trades.     The   Provost,   four   Baillies, 
Treasurer,  and  Dean  of  Guild,  were  annual- 
ly, or,  it  might  be,  for  two  successive  years, 
but  no  longer,  chosen  out  of  the  Merchant- 
Counsellors;  seven  Merchants  by  the  com- 
mon  council  in  place  of  seven  Merchant- 
Counsellors   who   had   vacated  their   seats; 
and  each  of  the  seven  incorporated  trades 
made  up  a  list  or  leet  of  four  of  their  mem- 
bers,  to  be  sent  to  the  council,  two  from 
each  of  which  were  cut  off  by  the  council, 
and  two  returned  to  their  respective  incor- 
porations, that  they  might  elect  one  to  be 
Council-Deacon*  for  the  ensuing  year.     A 
magistrate  might,  and  by  practice  often  did, 
remain  in  council  as  one  of  the  seven  ordi* 
nary  Merchant-Counsellors,  or  be  made  Dean 
of  Guild;  who  was  Preses  of  the  Council, 
and  could  again  be  elected  Provost  or  Bail- 


*  The  trades  incorpor$ited  by  royal  charter,  are,  hammer- 
men, weavers,  shoemakers,  taylors,  butchers,  skinners,  bakers. 
There  are  four  communities  not  having  royal  charters,  viz. 
mechanics,  not  of  any  of  the  classes  before  mentioned,  bar- 
bers, carters,  and  maltmen.  They  were  constituted  by  the  ma- 
gistrates between  1720  and  1730.  Each  person,  on  entering, 
pays  L.2  2$.  6d.  to  the  borough.    Stat.  Account. 
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lie.  This  succession  and  interchange  of  offi- 
cial dignity  might  last  for  a  life-tin^e^  witli- 
out  any  practical  responsibility.* 

In  the  above-mentioned  year^  three  lead- 
ing members  of  the  town-council  had  entered 
into  a  combination,  unknown,  as  appeared 
in  evidencct  to  the  majority,  to  preserve 
themselves  and  friends  perpetually  in  office. 
This  abuse  of  power  was,  by  certain  injur- 
ed individuals,  brought  before  the  Court  of 
Session,  then  consisting  of  one  chamber. 
The  election  of  magistrates  and  counsellors 
of  the  borough  of  Stirling  made  at  Michael^ 
mas  1773,  was,  by  a  casting  vote,  declared 
^^  null  and  void.''  The  cause  was  appealed 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  decree  a& 
firmed,  t  The  effect  was  to  annihilate  the 
borough. 


•  Order  of  hit  Majesty's  Council  23d  May  1781.  The 
power  of  the  bakers  to  send  eight,  asserted  in  the  Statistic^ 
Account,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  voucher  now  quoted. 

f  In  a  chronological  catalogue  of  the  prose  works  of  the 
celebrated  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  published  by  the'late  Mr  Bos* 
well  of  A^hinleck,  we  find,  under  the  year  1775,  the  fellow* 
ing  article,  "  Argument  to  prove  that  the  Corporation  of  Stir- 
ling was  corrupt,  dictated  to  me  for  the  House  of  Lords.** 
Vol.  I,  p.  XXX  of  Sd  edition.  The  industrious  biographer  says, 
^*  I  consulted  him  upon  a  cause,  Paterson  and  others  against 
Alexander  and  nthers^  which  had  been  decided  by  a  casting 
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Mattibs  had  remained  thus  nearly  eight 
years,  when,  on  the  23d  of  May  1781,  his 
Mi^esty  in  council  was  pleased,  to  grant  the 
petition  of  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of 
the  burgh  of  Stirling,  setting  forth  the  facts 
above  stated,   and  humbly  praying  that  his 


Tcrte  in  the  Court  of  Session,  determining  that  the  Corporation 
of  Stirimg  was  corrupt,  and  setting  aside  the  election  •f  some 
of  their  officers,  becaose  it  was  proved,  that  three  of  the  lead. 
iDg  men,  who  influenced  the  majority,  had  entered  into  an  un- 
JBStifidrie  compact,  of  which,  however,  the  majority  were  ig- 
Bocaat  He  dictated  to  me  after  a  little  coBsideration^  the  fol« 
Imrxng  sentences  on  the  subject.  <*  There  is  a  difference  h&. 
tween  majority  and  superiority;  majority  is  applied  to  num- 
ber, and  auperiarity  to  power;  and  power,  like  many  other 
tUiigs,  is  to  be  estimated  ncm  numero  ted  pondere.  Now 
tkoQgh  the  greater  number  is  not  corrupt,  the  greater  weight 
IS  cerrapt,  so  that  corruption  predominates  in  die  borough^ 
tiiuntdlectivdj^  though,  perhaps,  taken  numericatty^  the 
ptaUf  part  may  be  uncorrupt.  That  borough  which  is  so 
coBstituted  as  to  act  corruptly,  is  in  Uie  eye  of  reason  cor- 
npt,  whether  it  be  by  the  uncontroulable  power  of  a  few,  or 
by  aa  accidenta]  pravity  of  the  multitude.  The  objection  in 
vhich  is  urged  the  injustice  of  making  the  innocent  suffer 
with  the  guilty,  is  an  objeodon  not  only  against  society,  but 
against  the  possibility  of  society.  All  societies,  great  and 
amsU,  subsist  upon  this  condition;  that,  as  the  individuals  de- 
rive advantage  kom  uaioa,  they  may  likewise  suffier  inoonve* 
aieaces;  that,  as  those  who  do  nothmg,  and  sometimes  those 
who  do  ill,  will  have  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  general 
rirtae  and  general  prosperity,  so  those  likewise  who  do  no« 
tbiog,  0t  perhifM  do  well,  roust  be  involved  in  the  conse- 
qncQces  of  general  cocruptioa,"  Vol.  II,  pp.  379,  380  of  Sd 
edition. 
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Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  re- 
store the  said  borough^  and  to  direct  a  ma* 
gistracy  and  town-council  to  be  chosen  by 
a  poll-election^  and  that  some  part  of  the 
former  set  or  constitution  of  the  borough 
might  be  altered,  in  order  to  prevent  in  fu- 
ture the  abuses  which  had  occasioned  the  pre- 
sent disfranchisement  The  alterations  are 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  then 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  whom,  as  the 
order  in  council  bears,  his  Majesty  had  con- 
sulted, Henry  Dundas,  Esq,  afterwards  Lord 
Viscount  Melville.  By  the  new  constitu- 
tion, the  Merchants  were  to  elect  the  four- 
teen Merchant-Counsellors;  the  seven  in- 
corporated trades  their  respective  Deacon, 
who  was  thereby  to  become  a  constituent 
member  of  the  town-council;  the  Mer- 
chants at  large,  were  to  chuse  one  of  the 
fourteen  merchant-counsellors  to  be  Dean 
of  Guild;  the  seven  new  Deacons,  with  a 
delegate  chosen  by  each  incorporated  trade, 
to  elect  one  of  themselves  to  be  Deacon 
Convener;  the  said  fourteen  to  compose 
the  Convener  Court  till  the  next  election; 
and  the  fourteen  Merchant-Counsellors,  with 
the  seven  Deacons  of  the  Trades,  to  chuse 
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the  Provost,  four  Baillies,  and  a  Treasurer 
out  of  the  fourteen  Merchant-Counsellors,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Dean  of  Guild,  the  Provost 
to  be  Chief  Magistrate  and  Preses  of  the 
Council,  in  place  of  the  Dean  of  Guild, 
who  was  Preses  of  the  former  set* 

It  appears  that,  in  practice,  the  Dean 
of  Guild,  who  is  chosen  by  the  merchants 
at  large,  is  changed  annually,  t 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the 
burgess-oath  of  Stirling,  which  had  not  been 

*  S£E  Order  in  Council,  23d  May  1781.  It  is  our  voucher. 

\  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  necessity  for  this  prac« 
tice.  There  b  no  law  to  this  effect  in  his  Majesty's  Order.  It 
may,  however,  be  a  matter  of  expediency,  similar  to  the  reso* 
lution  of  the  Town  Council  in  1695,  that  none  of  that  body  is 
to  purchase  or  to  take  in  lease,  any  part  of  the  public  property, 
or  to  receive  any  remuneration  for  trouble  in  managing'  the 
affiurs  of  the  borough;  and  this,  for  the  public  accounts,  a 
board  of  auditors,  not  members  of  council,  ^hall  be, annually 
elected ;  two  members  by  the  merchants  at  large,  and  two  by 
the  seven  incorporated  trades.  Measures  which,  one  would 
think,  might  have  secured  the  borough  against  the  cause  of 
its  subsequent  defranchisement;  though,  perhaps,  symptoma* 
tic  of  corruption.  There  seems  a  propriety  In  allowing  the 
(hief  magistrate  a  handsome  salary,  Co  support  his  dignity, 
b  1718,  the  Council  of  Edinburgh  settled  upon  the  Ph'ovost  a 
yearly  salary  of  L.S0O  Sterling.  He  had  formerly  enjoyed 
certam  perquisitesi  which  were  then  abolished,  Amoty  p.  803« 
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affected  by  the  great  municipal  revolution 
above  commemorated,  is  couched  in  such 
general  and  liberal  terms  as  to  admit  those 
who  in  relation  to  the  oaths  of  other  bo- 
roughs are  termed  antiburghers.  To  illus- 
trate this  point,  we  may  quote  an  instance 
of  the  stricter  burgess-oath.  "  I  protest  be- 
fore God  and  your  Lordships,  that  I  pro- 
fess and  allow  with  my  heart,  the  true  re- 
ligion presently  professed  within  the  realm, 
and  authorized  by  the  laws  thereof.  I 
shall  abide  thereat  and  defend  the  same  to 
my  life's  end,  renouncing  the  Roman  reli- 
gion called  Papistry/'*  At  Stirling,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  milder  oath  is  administered. 
"  I  swear  to  be  a  faithful  burgess  to  the 
burgh  of  Stirling,  to  obey  the  magistrates 
thereof,  and  town  officers  having  their  law- 
ful commands,  in  matters  purely  civil,  so  far 
as  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God/'  The  res- 
triction  of  obedience  to  matters  "  purely 


*  Such  is  the  fourgess  oath  of  Perth.  This,  and  nmllar 
forms,  involving  religion,  have  produced  a  schisn^  among  the 
followers  of  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskines.  The  last  mendoo* 
ed  person,  once  minister  of  the  third  charge  of  Stirling,  coo' 
tinued  at  the  head  of  the  burghers.  A  differeace  about  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  check  heresy  has  recently 
produced  a  schism  among  the  burghers.  Such  as  deny  it  are 
said  to  be  of  "  the  newUght:* 
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dvil,"  is  asserted  to  have  been  introduced  at 
the  particular  desire  of  the  antiburghei^-hur^ 
ges$es.  It  may  thus  be  said,  that,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  ovm  borough,  tliere  are  no  anti- 
buighers  here*] 

In  the  council-house  is  kept  the  pint-jug, 
appointed  by  law  as  the  standard  in  Scot- 
land for  Dry  Measure.  The  material  is  a 
sort  of  yeUin^  and  of  very  rude  manufac- 
ture.* It  is  mentioned,  in  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, as  being  here  before  the  reign  of 
James  II.  By  act  19th  February  1618,  en- 
tidedy  "  Act  anent  settling  the  weights  and 
measures  of  Scotland,"  it  is  statuted  ami 
ordunedy  that  ^^  the  wheat  firlot  shall  con- 
tarn  twenty-one  pints  and  a  mutchkin  of 
the  Stirling  Jug;"  and  that  "  the  firlot  for 
bear,  malt,  and  oats,  shall  contain  thirty.-^ 
one  pints  of  the  sarae,f 


*  (OtrrsiDBy  and  oppoeite  the  handle>  it  has  two  shields  in 
relief;  one  of  which,  near  the  mouth,  has  the  lion  of  the  Scot- 
tish anna,  the  other  a  rudely  designed  quadruped,  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  so  little  defined}  that  it  resembles  a  child 
on  all  fours  as  much  as  any  thing.  The  wolf,  aa  being  the 
crest  of  the  borougl^  arms,  might  have  been  intended,  how- 
ever unsuccessful  the  artist*  Ediior.) 

t  (The  contents  of  the  firlot  are  2,688f  solid  inches*  To 
Edioburgb  was  assigned,  by  parliament,  the  keeping  of  the 
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The  church  of  Dominicans  or  Black  Fri- 
ars, which  stood  outside  the  walls  of  the 
town  on  the  east,*  was  the  chief  place  of 
worship  for  the  inhabitants,  till  James  V, 
in  1494,  founded  a  convent  of  Franciscans 
or  Gray  Friars  in  the  higher  parts,  and  built 


standard  Eil,  to  Perth  the  Reel,  to  Lanark  the  Pound;  with  a 
view,  as  Mr  Chalmers  conjectures,  to  their  respective  manu- 
factures. The  Stirling  Jug,  was  lost,  till  discovered  by  the 
late  Reverend  Alexander  Bryce  of  Kirknewton,  a  gentleman 
zoalous  to  apply  his  science  to  common  life,  Chalmers's  Ca- 
ledonia, Vol.  11.  p.  40.  This  ingenious  parish  minister  was 
father  of  James  Bryce  Esqr.  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  William  Bryce  Minister  of  Aberdour, 
and  Sir  Alexander  Bryce  K.  C.  B.    Editor.) 

*  (It  is  now  entirely  erazed,  and  the  foundation  partly  con- 
verted into  garden  ground.  Duncan  Earl  of  Levenax,  Murdo 
Duke  of  Albany,  Walter  and  Alexander  Stewarts,  sons  of  the 
latter  and  grandsons  of  the  former^  atler  being  executed  on  the 
Ilurly-IIaaky  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  May  1425,  were  buried 
ill  the  Black  Friars  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  altar,  **  with 
their  figures  and  arms  depicted."  Douglas's  Peerage,  p.  397» 
His  voucher  is  "  Chron.  Scotiae"  in  Advocate's  Library,  p. 
272.  Douglas  quotes  the  words  **J)'guris  ei  armis  torundem 
dcpictis.*'  From  recent  excavations,  and  the  discovery  of 
many  human  bones,  it  appears,  that  the  branch  of  Friars 
Wynd  parallel  to  Quality  Street  runs  through  the  middle 
of  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  convent  as  a  oeme* 
tery,  and  is  comparatively  modern.  It  is  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  person  yet  alive,  that  part  of  the  building  of  tlie  coo- 
vent,  within  the  garden,  was  pulled  down,  and  tliat  a  man  in 
armom*  was  found  buried  in  the  wall  in  a  perpendicular  atti- 
tude. The  figure,  including  the  dress,  had  greatly  decayed, 
and  both  soon  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
Edifor,) 
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the  present  church  for  the  accommodation 
of  that  fraternity.  The  last  mentioned  house 
is  a  magnificent  Gothic  fabric^  all  of  he\ni 
8tone»  with  an  arched  roof  supported  by  two 
rowsof  plain  massy  pillars.  It  was^  of  course^ 
ori^ally  one  church.  Since  the  reforma- 
tion, it  has  been  divided  by  a  dead  wall, 
and  at  present  makes  two  large  and  conve- 
nient places  of  worship,  called  the  east  and 
west  churches.  A  small  addition  is  said  to 
have  been  made  to  the  fabric  at  the  east 
end,  by  Cardinal  Beaton*^  It  is  taken  notice 
of  in  history,  as  the  place  where,  in  1543,  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  Regent  during  Mary'«  minori- 
ty, publicly  renounced  the  reformed  religion. 
Here,  on  the  29th  of  July  1567,  James  VI 
was  crowned.  The  tower  and  roof  bear  many 
marks  of  bullets  shot  by  the  castle  at  Gene- 
ral Monck's  troops,  when,  in  1651,  he  had 
raised  batteries  in  the  church-yard;  and  also, 
in  1746,  at  the  highlanders,  who  fired  small 
arms  from  the  tower,  f 


*  (The  chancel,  an  addition  which  once  added  greatly  to 
the  internal  as  well  as  external  beauty.  When  the  magistrates 
again  seat  it,  they  will,  in  some  measure,  redeem  its  pristine 
elegance,  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  pulpit  and  gallery. 
Editor.) 

t  (It  is  22  feet  square,  and  about  90  high.   Editor.) 
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North  of  the  church  stands  a  ruinous  build- 
ing, begun  to  be  erected,  in  1570,  by  the  Re^ 
gent  Marr;  and  hence  called  "  Marr's  Work/' 
The  stones  were  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Abbey;  the  extreme  dilapidation  of 
which  is  thus  partly  accounted  for.*  Some 
trifling  inscriptions  are  still  legible  upon  the 
lintels  of  the  doors  and  windows.  Many  of 
the  stones  have  lately  been  carried  off  to  re- 
build a  church-yard  wall  at  St  Ninians;  and 
what  still  remains  of  the  fabric  is  presented 
to  protect  the  main  street,  or  market-place, 
from  the  fury  of  the  west  winds.t  Near  it 
stands  another  building,  which  anciently  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Argyle.  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  street  leading  to  the  castle,  stands 
a  spacious  edifice,  once  belongiug  to  the 
Alexanders  Earls  of  Stirling,^  and  afterwards 
to  the  Dukes  of  Argyle,  by  one  of  whom  it  was 


•  (The  Abbey  was  the  quarry  for  the  small  modem  village 
•r  Cambuskenneth.    Editor.) 

t  (Sir  Robert  §ibbald  says  that  "from  the  rooms  of  the 
Earl  of  Marr*s  house,  the  whole  large  street  may  be  seen; 
and  that  "  the  Earl  lived  splendidly  here/'    History  of  Stir- 
lingshire, Edinbargh'1710,  pp.  49,  4S.   Editor.) 

i  (For  some  account  of  the  builder,  Sir  William  Alexan- 
der of  Menstrie,  and  first  Earl  of  Stirling,  who  was  eminent 
as  a  poet  and  statesman,  see  Note  to  Section  XIV.   Edit<fr^ 
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lately  sold,*  Several  other  houses  are  point- 
ed out,  as  having  been  the  dwellings  of  the 
nobility  and  barons,  while  the  court  resided 
in  the  castle,  f 

The  town  was  enlarged  towards  the  east 
in  James  VFs  time.  Formerly,  the  east  wall 
passed  a  little  below  the  present  meal-mar- 
ket,:}: and  the  south  port  stood  a  hundred 
yards  more  to  the  westward.    The  last  built 


*  (In  February  1681,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  entertained  here 
die  Duke  of  York,  afterwiprds  James  II,  under  whose  reign  he 
was  put  to  death.  The  principal  apartment  then  used  was  in 
1715  the  scene  of  the  councils  of  war  held  by  the  Earl's  sen 
a^DSt  the  son  of  James  II.  The  Duke  of  York  had,  in  his 
Scottish  tour,  been  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh,  and  experienced  hospitality  at  Linlithgow  and 
FalkirL  Caledonia,  II,  €97.  Arnot,  177.  •'  Argyles  Lodg- 
ings"  in  Stirling  was  bought  by  government  in  1779,  and  con- 
verted into  a  military  hospital.   Editor.) 

f  (EsMB  Stbwart,  Lord  d'  Aubigny  in  France,  where  he 
had  been  bom  and  bred,  and  Duke  of  Lennox  in  Scotland, 
to  whose  loTely  dau^ter  the  Treasurer  Marr  was  subsequent- 
ly married,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  site  of  the  present 
weigh-house;  Here,  when,  at  *'  the  procurement  of  the  Earl 
of  Morton,"  he  was  hard  pressed  by  mjrnisters  to  make  a  re« 
sohite  confes8io.n  of  his  religion,  notwidistanding  any  dispen- 
dadons,  he  keipt  his  chambre  as  it  were  not  weil  dispos- 
ed.**  Speaking  of  this,  the  English  ambassador,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  already  quoted,  says,  **  some  of 
the  roynistres  holdit  the  ppynyon  that  ho  wantit  but  laboringe." 
EdUor.) 

*  (Now  (1817)  Reading  lUom  and  Public  Library.  Editor,) 
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port  was  erected  about  1591.  When  taken 
down  a  few  years  ago,  to  render  the  entry  to 
the  town  more  commodious,  a  silver  piece  of 
the  size  of  a  crown,  was  discovered  in  the 
foundation.  Three  cinque  foils  occupy  the 
:^ield;  on  which  are  emblazoned  the  helmet^ 
surmounted  by  the  crown,  of  royalty.  The  le* 
gend  around  is  ^^  margabeta.  d:  g  prin.  com. 
AB.  ARBURGH."  Ou  the  obversc,  is  the  Holy 
Child  in  the  centre,  holding  a  globe,  with  a 
cross  on  the  top.  Around  the  Child  is  a  Glo- 
ry, and  around  the  latter, "  protector  mevs  es 
TV.  1576.'** 

Near  the  South  Port  is  a  very  copibus  and 
pure  sprbg,  called  St  NiniarCs  Well^  on  ac- 
count of  its  having  been  dedicated  to  a  saint, 
whose  memory  was  universally  esteemedf 


*  (From  an  inspection  of  the  coin  in  the  custody  of 'the 
town  council,  we  have  been  enabled  to  correct  Mr  Nimnio*s 
false  date,  ISSTy  and  erroneous  legend,  "  margaretta  prin- 
cess OB  hagdeburqh;"  both  of  which  have'been  implicitly 
transcribed  into  the  minor  histories  of  the  borough.  Mr  Nim* 
mo  makes  his  lady  a  grandmother  of  Anne  Queen  of  James 
VI.  There  was  an  Ann»Margaret  daughter  of  Otto  Junior  of 
•Harburg.  She  was  bom,  2d  March  1567,  and  became  Lady 
FroTOst  of  Quedlinburgh.  She  died  in  1643.  Anderson*s 
Royal  Genealogies,  p.  521.   Editor,) 

t  (See  Note  Q  by  Editor.) 
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The  femalns  of  a  chapel  also  are  ta  be  seen. 
Having  been  repaired,  it  is  much  used  by 
the  inhabitants  as  a  washing-house.  The 
well,  from  which  an  extensive  and  populous 
parish  takes  its  name,  furnished  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Stirling  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
necessary  water,  till  1774;  when,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  place,  water  was  brought  in 
pipes  from  Gilly  VHill,  about  a  mile  distant. 
It  now  supplies  every  quarter  of  the  town. 

There  are  three  hospitals  in  Stirling.  The 
oldest  is  called  Spittel\  from  Robert  Spittel 
taylor  to  James  IV.  Mr  Spittel  founded 
and  endowed  it  for  the  relief  of  decayed 
tradesmen.*    The  house  stands   near  the 


*  (A  house  in  the  Back-Row  hag  the  following  inscrip- 
tioD,  with  the  scissors  en  saltier. 

THIS   :   HOVS  :  IS  :  FO 

VNDIT  :  FOR  :  SVP 

PORT  :  OF  :  THE  :  PVI 

R  :  BE   ;  ROBERT  :   SPIT 

TAL    :    TAILLYO 

VR  :  TO  :  KING 
JiEMES  :  THE  :  *  :  IN 
ANNO   :  1530 
R  S 

Another  house  bears  his  name  and  sdssors.    It  is  at  the  south 
^  of  the  opening  above  the  flesh-market.  The  deed  of  foun- 
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flesh  market;  and  the  funds  which  support 
the  institution,  are  the  rents  of  lands  be- 
longing to  it,  and  presently  amounting  to 
three  hundred  pounds  Sterling  yearly.*  He 
built  the  bridge  across  the  Bannock,  at  the 
village  of  Bannockburn,  and  several  otliers 
in  the  neighbourhood. f 

Cowan's  hospital  stands  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  town.  It  was  founded  in  1639, 
and  largely  en  do  wed  J  by  John  Cowan,  a  sub- 
stantial merchant  here,  for  the  support  of 
twelve  decayed  Guild-Brethren.  The  house, 
a  handsome  fabric,  though  not  large,  was 
built  in  1639.  Adjoining  to  the  house  is 
"  the  bowling-green."  The  funds,  being  laid 
out  upon  lands,  are  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition; and  afford  a  competent  support  to  3j 
great  number  of  people.  §    The  yearly  reve- 


dation  is  lost.  The  sum  tefl  is  not  known.  The  managers  have 
no  rule  of  distribution,  but  custom.    Stat.  Ace.     Editor.) 

»  (The  Statistical  Account  1793  complains  of  Mr  Nim- 
mo's  overstatement,  and  affirms  that  "  the  present  yearly 
rent  of  these  lands  is  L22I."  The  rental  from  Martlomas 
1815  to  Do.  1816  was  L.1089  16s.  Id.  Sterling.    Editor.) 

f  (See  Note  CC  by  Editor.) 

X  (Th  e  sum  left  was  L.2222  Sterling.  The  managers  are  the 
Town-Council,  and  the  Minister  of  the  first  charge*  Editor.) 

i  (The  widows  and  daughters  of  the  Guild-Brethren  are 
admitted  to  a  share*    Editor.) 
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nues  amount  to  eleven  hundred  pounds  Ster- 
ling;^ and,  amongst  other  lands  belonging  to 
it,  are  those  of  Cambuskenneth,  very  fertile. 
Neither  the  houses  belonging  to  this  institu* 
tion,  nor  SpitteFs  houses,  are  occupied  by 
their  stipendiaries,  few  of  whom  could  find 
accommodation.  They  are  permitted  to  have 
their  dwellings  in  the  town,  and  neighbour«- 
hood. 

A  third  hospital  is  ^//otiV  originating  from 
the  bounty  of  John  Allan,  Writer  in  Stirling^ 
who,  at  his  death,  about  1725,  founded  it,  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  decayed  tradesmen^f  The  funds^ 
being  in  land,  yield  four  Iwudred  pounds 
Sterling  yearly.  § 


•  (Thb  rental  from  Martinmas  1815  to  Do.  1816  was 
L.4363  126.  Sd.  Sterling.  Were  the  original  number  of  pen- ^ 
aoners  adhered  to,  they  woald  each  have  above  1^*390  a  yean 
Ediar.) 

t  (A  clause  provides  for  his  relations,  if  indigent.  They 
have  regularly  claimed  ^  share.    Editor,) 

t  (30.000  nerk«,  or  L.1760  Sterlmg.  The  managers  are 
the  town-councUy  and  the  minister  of  the  second  charge^ 
Ediar.) 

I  AtEXANDER  CuNNiNGHAMK  merchant  in  Stirling,  be- 
qoeathed,  in  1809,  to  the  town-council,  L.4iOOO  Sterling,  of 
which  the  interest  was  to  be  applied  to  the  clotheing  and  edu- 
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The  intentions  of  the  founders  are  surelj 
laudable.  It  majy,  however,  be  asked,  whether 
«uch  institutions  do  not  hold  out  a  premium 
to  idleness,  improvidence,  and  extravagance. 
Experience  confirms  what  a  moderate  d^ree 
of  sagacity  teaches  a  priori,  that  excessive 
almsgiving  demoralizes  not  only  such  as  are 
its  immediate  objects,  but  the  community 
connected  with  them.* 

The  two  principal  entries  to  the  town  are 
the  Borough  Port  upon  the  south,  and  the 


eating  of  boys,  sons  of  the  Guild-brethren  and  of  mechanicss, 
by  equal  nuembers.    Editor^) 

*  (''  So  numerous  are  the  poor  in  Sthrling/'  says  a  bte  wnter, 
"  and  so  ample  the  funds  for  their  relief,  that  it  resembles  a 
vast  hospital."  The  late  statistical  writer  of  Stirling,  trho  is 
well  known  to  have  given  much  benevolent  and  judicious  at- 
tention to  the  poor,  is  of  the  opinion  in  the  text,  but 
enumerates  other  causes  of  poverty;  the  number  of  low 
wretched  houses  which  none  but  the  poor  will  hire,  and 
of  tippling  houses  where  they  drink  and  get  dissipated,  the  low 
rate  of  female  labour  as  affording  no  effectual  encouragement 
to  honest  industry,  and  principally  the  castle  as  being  garri- 
soned by  invalids  who  connect  themselves  with  poor  women 
in  Stirling  and  become  the  parents  of  a  race  of  beggarsi.  Stat. 
Ace.  1793.  VIII,  290- l-S.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  pen- 
sioned paupers  of  Stirling,  being  prohibited  from  following 
their  vocation  in  the  borough,  issue  forth,  in  good  weather, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood  for  many  miles. 
EdUor.) 
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bridge  upon  the  north.*  No  certain  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  of  the  first  erection  of  the 
bridge.  It  has  four  arches,  with  agate  at  the 
east  end.t  In  1745,  the  southernmost  arch 
was  broken  down  by  order  of  General 
Blackney,  to  prevent  the  Highlanders  front 
passing  that.  Before  its  existence,  the  pas^ 
sage  was  by  a  bridge  half  a  mile  more  to 
the  westward  at  Kildean.  The  foundations  are 
still  to  be  seen.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
bridge  mentioned  in  Regiam  Majestatem,  as 
the  place  where  the  inhabitants  south  of 
the  Forth,  challenged  as  having  in  their  pos- 
session stolen  goods  belonging  to  the  people 
on  the  north,  were  appointed  to  produce  their 
warrants  within  six  weeks.  The  bridge 
lately  built  at  Drip,  has  greatly  facilitated  J 
the  communication  with  the  west  country. 


^  (The  access  has  been  much  improved  of  late.  A  road 
of  ample  dimensions,  and  as  easy  of  ascent  as  the  ground  will 
admit,  has  been  cut  through  Ballochgeich.  The  new  turnpike 
which  passes  Craigforth  from  Callander,  Doune  and  Port 
of  Monteithy  leads  at  pleasure  in  a  straight  line  along  the 
Carse  by  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge  of  Stirling,  avoiding  the 
acclivity  of  the  castle  rock,  and  the  hazards  peculiar  to  thaw 
afler  intense  frost;  by  Ballochgeich ;  or,  finally,  by  a  new  road 
atong  the  west  side  of  the  castle,  and  joining  the  road  from 
Dimbarton.    EdUor.) 

t  (Now  (1817)  taken  away.    Editor.) 
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In  the  toi^-house  are  kept,  joined  by  a 
massy  silver  ring,  two  silver  keys,  about  seven 
inches  long,  and  of  the  ordinary  shape>  one 
of  them  belonging  to  the  borough-port,  the 
Other  to  the  gate  upon  the  bridge.  These 
the  magistrates  have  been  in  use  to  pre^ 
sent  to  the  King,  or  any.  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, when  happening  to  pass.  They  were 
last 'presented  to  his  Royal  Highness  Wil- 
liam Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  1746, 

Opposite  to  Stirling,  upon  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  stands  a  high  rock,  Abbey 
Craig  J  so  called  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Abbey 
of  Cambuskenneth.  On  the  top  are  exten- 
sive ruins,  called  Castle-HilL  A  small  stone 
was  lately  dug  up  here,  with  the  Scottish 
thistle  on  one  side,  and  on  the  obverse  ele- 
gant Saxon  characters.* 

In   the   neighbourhood    of   Stirling    is  a 


*  We  regret  our  inability  to  give  a  copy.  We  are  happy, 
however,  In  being  able  to  mention,  that,  in  ITS^,  Alexander 
Harley,  now  resident  vfi  Stirling,  having  been  employed  in  ex- 
cavating Abbey  Craig,  Yound  eleven  brazen  spears,  somewhat 
resembling  those  in  the  late  ^aron  Clerk  of  Pennicuick's  col* 
lection,  and  of  which  Mr  Gordbn  has  given  likenesses  in  his 
Itinerarium.  Several  were  presented  to  the  Scottish  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  four  are  preserved  in  the  CouncilXbam* 
ber  of  Stirling.    Ediior.) 
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chain  of  four  steep  rocks^  all  gradually  rising 
irom  the  east,  terminating  in  an  almost  per- 
pendicular precipice  on  the  west^  and  each 
of  which,  has  witnessed  important  military 
transactions.  Abbey  Craig,  the  most  north- 
erly, is  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the 
English  near  it  by  the  renowned  Wallace. 
The  next,  on  which  stand  the  castle  and 
town  of  Stirling,  has  been  the  scene  of  in- 
numerable rencounters.  The  third,  called 
Gilly's-Hill,  is  the  western  termination  of 
the  famous  field  of  Bannockburn.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  fourth,  Sauchie-Hill,  lies  the 
field  where  James  III,  and  his  disaffected  sub- 
jects, headed  by  his  juvenile  son,  engaged.^ 

The  river  is  navigable  by  small  craft  aa 
iar  as  the  town ;  and  some  trade  is  carried 
on  along  it,  although  the  numerous  wind- 
ings render  the  .navigation  tedious,  f     Ves- 


*  (Thub,  and  a  fifth  basaltic  rock,  Craigforth,  anciently 
Crttgortbe,  when  illuminated  l)y  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
fimn  a  Tery  striking  groupe«  Basaltic  rocks  prevail  elsewhere 
ia  the  county.  Several  of  the  pillars  are  of  gigantic  stature^. 
ttottly  five  sided.    EdUur.) 

t  (The  distance  of  the  quays  of  Alloa  and  Stirling,  along 
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j 
sels  of  seventy  tons  proceed,  in  stream- 
tides,  as  far  as  the  shore  of  Stirling;  but 
several  fords  or  shoals  in  the  river,  prove 
obstacles  to  those  of  heavier  burthen.  A 
vessel  sailing  between  Stirling  and  Alloa,  re- 
quires a  wind  so  frequently  shifting,  as,  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  to  blow  from  all  points  of  the 
compass.*    Should  the  project,  lately  in  agi* 


the  middle  of  the  river,  is  seventeen  miles;  of  that  of  AIIm 
and  Stirling  bridge  nineteen  and  a  half.  The  direct  line  is 
only  six.     Editor,) 

*  (The  steam-boat,  though  a  modem  introduction,  is  fjmi- 
iiar  to  most  people.  Several  vessels  on  this  principle  have 
been  used  between  Newhaven  and  Stirling  since  1S14»  aod 
furnish  the  traveller  with  an  easy  and  cheap  conveyance^ 
The  first  hint  of  the  steam-engine  was  given  by  the  Mar- 
fjuis  of  Worcester,  in  his  *  Century  of  Inventions.'  Cap- 
tain Savery  constracted  the  first  Newcomen  condensed 
the  steam  in  a  cylinder.  Mr  Watt  of  Glasgow  is  the 
^reat  improver,  and  has  applied  it  to  many  "Useful  purposes. 
Having  been  employed  by  the  University  to  put  in  older  one 
of  Newcomen*s,  he  was  led  to  invent  his  own,  the  ch^d'oi^ 
of  mechanism.  He  found  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water  is  coo- 
verted  into  a  cubic  foot  of  steam,  in  other  words,  increased 
1728  times.  Thomson^s  History  of  the  Philosophical  Society, 
pp.  1 1 4-5.  The  American  States,  who  have  built  a  Urge  steam 
frigate,  for  thirty  32  pounders  to  fire  red-hot  balU,  claim  tbe 
application  of  steam  to  a  vessel  moving  on  water.  That  it  ^^ 
practised,  however,  in  Europe  before  the  existence  of  the 
transatlantic  commonwealth,  appears  from  the  Ibllowiog  ex- 
tract from  Ruddiman's  Weekly  Mercury  for  1779,  a  work  then 
published  in  Edinburgh.  ^Deux  Fonts,  Septr.  8.  AFrenchmtf 
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tatioo>  of  a  oayigat^  canal  aloi^g  tjbye  banks 
of  the  Forth  be  revived,  and  meet  with  success  y 
it  will  advance,  not  only  the  trade  of  Stirling, 
but  jdie  iQipray^Bei^t  of  «n  extensive  and  finiS 
country  wes.t\y(u:d.* 

The  neighb9Wrfeoo4,  being  plentifully 
stored  with  co^^l-mines,  l^zs  given  occasion 
to  ;apply    tQ    Stlr^jgag    the  following  lines 


betonging  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  h|i8  indented 
a  bc«t  irith  wfai^lsy  aqd  ,pvt  in  npotion  by  ^re.  JHle  uses  hig 
model  to  go  up  the  Danube,  and  a  large  yessel  is  jonaking  up- 
on the  same  principle.  A  Venetian  mechanic  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  boat  to  go  by  fioe,  but  whetj^er  wiih  vbeels  is 
not  a$nn^  Vol.  II.  No  1.  October,  1777.    Editot\) 

*  (T/sE  adrf^tageof  such  a  mode  of  intercourse  is  unques- 
tionable. Nor  does  the  jpracticability  admit  of  controversy* 
The  celebrated  John  Smeaton  F  R  6,  the  ar^itect  of  the 
Eddyston  Lightbou^,  f|xyl  the  ^giqe^r  of  tt^jgreat  Caofl  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  says,  in  his  Report  on  the  latter,  dated 
1764,  that  *'  two  locks  and  one  dam  on  the  Forth  will  make 
an  opea  navigation  ficom  .Gartmoce  Aa  the  Vif^  ^L  all  feasons 
of  ilje  y^r.*'  fFpr  t^  benefit,  iqd^ed,  of  the  north  side  of  th/8 
vale  of  >(oi)teith,  a  cut  would  be  required  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Guidie  (o  Balquhapple,  %  dilMapce  of  jracher  more  diflA 
t^o  fipglWh  n|u)e8.  pPbe  9tr/B^  js  then  a  re^y  V^e  Canal, 
having  been  cut  in  successive  straight  lines,  for  the  sake  of 
draining  a  morass,  anciently  called  die  Lake  of  Guidie.  The 
Lake  of  lachmahome,  whence  the  Guidie  issues.  Is  less  ;than 
fii^en  feet  abov^  higb.iirater  mark  at  Sti^Iipg,  and  would  add 
a  mile  (^4  a  half  of  mivigation.   )^dUor.) 
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which  Johnstone  the  poet  wrote  upon  New- 
castle. 


*'  Rupe  sedem  celsa,  rerum  avi  miracukt  spectat 
Natures^  aut  solers  distrahit  ilia  aim; 
Sedibm  (Btherm  quidfrustra  quceritis  ignem? 
Hunc  ality  hunc  terra  suscitat  ista  sinu. 
Non  ilium  torvo  terras  qui  turbine  terret^ 
Sed  qui  animam  terris^  detque  animos  animis. 
Eliquat  hicferrunij  cbs,  hie  aurum  ductilefundit.^^ 

The  old  Scottish  towns,  being  generally 
built  of  wood,  were  subjected  to  frequent 
conflagration.  Stirling,  Haddington,  Rox- 
burgh, Lanark,  Perth,  Forfar,  Montrose,  and 
Aberdeen,  were  all  burnt  in  one  night  of 
March  1244.*  The  wind  had  probably  been 
very  high,  as  happens  at  that  season. 

STiRLrwG,  as  already  noticed,  was  burned 
by  Wallace,  in  his  retreat  from  the  battle  of 
Falkirk  in  1298;  and  the  country  laid  waste, 
to  starve  the  English,  had  they  pursued,  f 


•*  FcmDuy. 

f  (It  was  again  burnt  by  Richard  II  in  1385.  Froissart  II. 
f.  180»  as  quoted  by  Mr  Pinkeiton,  History  of  Scodand,  YoL 
I.  p.  92.   Editor.) 
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Is  1452,  James  II,  having  invited  William 
Earl  of  Douglas  into  the  castle,  stabbed  him, 
in  direct  violation,  as  was  alledged  by  the 
Douglasses,  of  a  writ  of  safety.  This  was  the 
occasion  of  a  civil  war,  which  caused  much  de- 
vastation and  bloodshed.  James  Earl  of  Doug- 
las, brother  and  successor  of  him  who  was  slain, 
assembled  his  friends  and  vassals  with  a  de- 
sign to  invest  the  castle.  Finding  them- 
selves too  weak  for  the  enterprise,  they  de- 
parted; proclaiming  the  King  a  perfidious 
traitor,  and  dragging  his  safe  conduct  through 
the  town  at  an  horse's  tail.  Soon  after, 
however,  they  returned  with  an  additional 
strength,  and  repeated  the  contemptuous 
treatment  of  the  King  and  his  safe  conduct; 
but,  still  finding  themselves  unable  to  attack 
the  castle,  where  James  remained  on  the  de- 
fensive, they  plundered  the  town,  and  laid 
great  part  of  it  in  ashes.^ 


*(In  1539|  Keillar,  and  Beveriche,  FriarSi  Dancan  SimpsoQ 
a  priest,  and  Robert  Foster,  a  gentleman  of  Stirling,  along 
with  Dean  Thomas  Forrest,  canon  of  St  Columbs  and  vicar 
of  Dollar,  were  condeiined  before  Cardinal  Beaton  as  obsti- 
nate heretics,  and  burnt  on  the  castle-hill  of  Edinburgh* 
Forrest  had  been  found  fault  with  for  preaching,  by  his  ordi- 
Aary  Crichton  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  said  to  him,  <*  It  is 
enough  for  you,  when  you  find  any  good  epistle  or  good  gosf- 
pel,  to  preach  that,  and  let  the  rest  alone."   The  vicac  replied. 
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Stiklin6  was  the  stage  of  many  consid^r- 
ible  transactions,  during  the  cotfttiftotioWs  of 
the  Reformation.  Mary  of  LorrAZn,  its  Re^ 
gent,  fre(5pientlj  held  her  cotirt  «nd  patflid- 
ments  in  the  castle,*  as  did  alsor  hfcr  daugh- 
ter Queen  Maty. 


that  he  had  read  both  the  old  testament  and  the  new,  ini 
never  met  with  A  bad  ef)istle  of  bui  gosp^f.  ''  I  ditfnk  wf 
God"  rejoined  Crichton,  *<  that  I  4enow  nothing  either  tff 
the  old  or  new  testament;  therefore,  Dean  Thomas,  I  will 
know  nothing  but  my  portass  and  pontifical.  Go  away,  and 
lay  aside  all  these  fantasies,  or  yop  will  repent  it  whta  It  is  too 
late."  Knox's  History  edited  by  David  Buchanan,  p.  22i 
Spotswood,  p.  66.  tVe  have  been  tempted  to  give  this  anec- 
dote a  plkce  her^,  hot  so  much  fr6m  its  connexion  witti  a  gen- 
tleman of  Stirling,  who,  fof  conscience  sakoi  was  bunt  at 
Edinburgh,  as  from  the  general  light  it  throws  on  the  existing 
state  of  society.  Bishop  fcrlctiton  ^as  tthcife  tof  the  IWdiop 
Crichton  of  Dtinkehi  who,  twenty  six  years  aAer>  asftisted  at 
the  baptism  of  Queen  Mary's  son.  0£  the  elder  CrichtoDi 
Bishop  Keith  says,  '*  he  was  a  man  iiobly  disposed,  very  fios- 
pitable,  and  A  ntaghiflcent  Ilouse-keeperj  but^  id  maetefs  of 
religion,  not  much  skilled."  He  died  about  four  years  afler 
his  noted  interview  with  his  vicar.  Catsdogue,  pp:  St,  8. 
Editor.) 

*  (ONtheltthdfDiBCembcr,  1557,  the  prdvdst  dfSUrling's 
name  appears  with  those  of  the  j)rdvdsts  of  l)undee  and  Lin- 
lithgow, as  members  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  who  sign  a 
commission  to  certain  individiials,  to  repair  to  Paris,  and 
afHance  their  Queen  witb  the  Dauphin  of  Fraface.  She  was 
married  to  hiitt  oh  the  24lh  of  April  1588.  fchalriiers's  Cale- 
donia, II,  623^,  who  quotfes  the  parliamentary  record,  758-A 
but  does  not  give  the  hailies  of  tlie  legidative  cfiie^cbagistratcs* 
Ediior.) 
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In  155^5  the  Lords  of  the  CoUgf^ffttion, 
behtg  assembled  at  FerCh^  and  utidcfrstanding 
that  the  Qt}6«ti  Reg^iit  iiif todcfd  to  plant  a 
strong  ^drrisofi  of  the  French  in  Stirling^  to 
stop  their  passage  atfoSfi  the  Forth,  prevent- 
ed her  design,"  by  taking  possession.  The 
Abbey  of  Cambuskenneth,  and  convents  of 
Black  and  Ol'ay  Friars,  W6re  demolished  bj 
the  sallies  of  an  irregular  2eal.  In  August, 
tlie  reformers  entered  here  into  their  third 
bond  of  mutual  defence.*  f 


«  Knot* 

f  (In  May  1569,  the  ftegent  Moray  sentenced  fout  priMs 
of  Dunblane  to  be  iianged  at  Stirling,  for  having  said  inaSd 
against  act  of  parliament,  lie  commuted  the  punishment,  how- 
€vcr|  to  standing,  an  hour^  chainecl  to  the  market  cross,  vAtk 
their  testments  books  and  chalices;  where  the  mob  pelteA 
them  with  stones,  and  treated  them  with  other  marks  of  indig- 
nity, and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  drama,  their  vestments  and 
books  were  burnt  by  th^  common  executioner.  Crawfurd  of 
Dnunsoy's  Memoirs,  p.  Il2.  IVe  may  take  thid  opportunity 
of  remarking  thitt  the  eltfbdHit^  Mr  Ootigb^  in  his  edition  of 
Camden  1789,  Udces  care  U$  mention  that  the  cross  of  Stirling 
(which  has  been  long  Ulken  away)  stands  in  the  high 
street,  that  it  is  a  pillar  resting  on  four  steps,  and  surmount- 
ed by  a  lion  holding  a  siiield.  Vol.  Itl,  p.  Se^. — ^Ih  a  sec- 
iion  wiiich  may  be  entitled  '*  Chronicle  of  Stirliitg,"  we 
may  notice  a  remarkable  iact  omitted  by  Mr  Nltlimb,  that,  6a 
the  1st  of  April  1571,  the  primate  of  the  kingdom  #a&  hang- 
ed at  Stirling.  J6hn  llamiltoii,  AbBol  of  Pailley,  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  and  Ifttlfefly  A^dhbi&hop  df  St  AndlreHrSi  had  been  a 
jMrticular  friend  of  Oueen  Mary;   He  had  baptized  her  son; 
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During  the  minority  of  James  VI,  the  na- 
tion was  divided  into  two  powerful  parties^ 
one  of  which  adhered  to  the  Queen,  the  other 
to  her  son.  Both  were  perpetually  employed 
in  committing  mutual  hostilities.     In   Sep- 


and,  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  advised  her  not  to  trust  her 
person  in  England.  He  was  attainted  of  treason  under  Moray's 
regency,  and  took  refuge  in  Dunbarton  castle.  Strong  in  si- 
tuation and  works,  but  negligently  kept,  this  fortress  was  seiz- 
ed under  night  by  three  companies  of  foot,  who,  after  perform- 
ing prodigies,  seized  upon  the  prisoners,  and  sent  the  primate 
under  a  strong  guard  to  Stirling.  There,  after  form  of  trial, 
he  was  publicly  hanged.  One  of  the  articles  of  charge  was,  it 
would  appear,  framed  after  his  attainder,  that  "  he  knew,  or 
was  participant  of,  the  murther  of  Jamea  Earl  of  Murray,  late 
Regent."  To  this,  says  Crawfurd  of  Drumsoy,  he  candidly  an- 
swered, "  I  not  only  knew  thereof,  and  wald  not  stop  it,  but 
ratlier  furtherit  the  deed  thereof,  whilk  I  heartily  repent,  and 
ask  my  God  mercy  for  the  same."  On  the  gibbet  two  lines 
were  affixed  by  a  person  whom  Crawfiird  calls  a  **  malicious 
idler." 

"  Crei€t  diu  felix  arbor,  semperque  mreto 
Frondibui^  ut  nobis  talia  pomajbras,** 

To  these  was  added  the  succeeding  night, 

"  Infeltx  pereas  arbor  i  sinjorte  virebiSf 
In  primis  uiinam  carmini^  auctor  eat." 

'<  To  this,**  says  Drumsoy,  **  some  add  that  the  author  of 
the  preceding  distich  had  the  honour  soon  after  to  be  hanged^ 
together  with  his  son  in  law,  upon  the  same  tree.  No  other  la- 
mentation was  made  than 

**  Crevif  vt  optabas  ranUs/dicibus  arboSf 
E^/rudum  nobis  U  generumque  tulit." 

Memoirs,  pp.  175, 4,  6.  Editor.) 
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tember  1571,  Matthew  4th  Earl  of  Lennox, 
the  King's  grandfather  and  Regent,  held  a 
parliament  in  Stirling  castle*    The  opposite 
party  formed  a  design  to  surprise  what,  in 
contempt,  they  called  "  the  black  parliaments*^ 
The  Earl  of  Huntly,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
Sir  Walter  Scot  of  Balcleugh,  Sir  David  Spence 
of  Wormiston,  with  others  of  rank,  affecting  a 
journey  to  Jedburgh,  set  out  from  Edinburgh, 
late  in  the  evening    of  the  3d,  with  three 
hundred  horse,  and  eighty  foot;  and  reach- 
ing   Stirling    next   morning  by  four,  easily 
found   access   to   the  town,  having  George 
Bell,  a  native,  for  their  guide.    They  instant- 
ly surrounded  the  lodgings  of  the  chief  no- 
bility; and,  meeting  with  no  resistance,  ex- 
cept from  Morton,   who.  did  not  surrender 
till  the  house  had  been  set  on  fire  about 
him,*  they  made  prisoners  of  the  Regent, 
and  ten  other  noblemen,  f  with  whom  they 
set  out,  in  triumph,  for  Edinburgh.    The  en- 
terprise, however,  was  suddenly  defeated  by 


*  (Thb  comer  house  south  end  of  Broad  Street.  JEVdor.) 

t  (Thb  Earls  of  Morton,  Glencaim,  Argyle,  Cassilis,  Eg- 
linton,  Montrose,  Buchan ;  Lords  Sempill,  Cathcart,  and  Ochil* 
tree.  Glammis,  Ruthven,  Methven,  and  others  escaped. 
f)runi8oy,  p.  805.    Editor.) 
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the  neglect  of  cUscipline;  for  the  borderers 
ifiko  acconipaQJie^  l^lcleu^f  instep  of  being 
ready  tq  m^rch,  Jbj^  scattered  ovjcr  die  town, 
10  quest  of  plunde:r.     Before  they  could  be 
collected)    intelligence   was  carried  to  tjie 
Earl  of  Marr^  iji  tbe  c^stje.    He  ii^qnediately 
inarched  out  with  a  cQ^mpany  of  QUisketeers, 
and*  ent^ing,  by  the  bacjc-w(iy,  hi?  pew  lodg- 
ings, which  were  then  bwjldi^g,^  ^ed  $q 
smartly  upo^  th^  inv^der?^  as  to  drive  them^ 
witli  the  utmost  precipitat^OiPy  fr<Mn  the  mar- 
ket^pUce^  to  the  lower  p$irt<^  of  tbie  tawn. 
His  soldiers^  being  joined  by  the  to^imsmen, 
seized  mwy  of  the  plunderer^)  wid  ^o  hoUy 
pursued  the  maii9i  body,  as  tp  /force  .t^ra  to 
drop  their  prisoners;  who  ;ii^i€are:allfi>\m4sa&i 
except  the  Kegegt.    Captain  Oeorge  Cailder, 
seeing  the  enterprise  d^eat^d^  j^ad  Ibarha- 
lously  st^bed  b>m  in  the  bftlly  with  a  Jl^road 
swordL    Sir  David  Spence,  io  whonpi  j^e  had 
surrendered^  endeavoured  itp  ,§§¥9  him,  but 
in  vain;  and  was  himself  hevm  }»  pieces  by 
the  pursuers,'  whose  xage  would  not  suffer 
them  to  listen  to  the  earnest  eotreftties  of 
the  wounded  B^ent  to  apitce  his  b^n^fu^ton 


*  Drifmsot  says  that  the  enemy  had.neglecte^  tbe^e  buiU- 
ingS|  because  unfinished,  p.  206.  Editor.) 
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Six  of  the  assailants  were  killed,  and 
twenty-six  taken  prisoners.  Of  the  latter, 
Balcleugh,  Calder,  and  Bell,  were  the  most 
considerable.  The  other  party  lost  four  and 
twenty,  anfDRgst  whom,  besides  the  Regent, 
Alexander  Stewart  of  Garlies,  and  George 
Ruthven  brother  of  Ruthven  of  Ruthven, 
were  the  only  persons  of  note.  The  Re- 
gent did  not  alight  tiBhhe  had  reached  the 
castle,  where  he  died  in  the  evening.  He 
was  interred  in  the  chapel-royal.  Calder 
and  Bell  were,  two  days  after,  executed  in 
Broad  Street.*  •  The  Regent  had  received 
the  mortal  wound  where  the  village  of  New- 
House  stands,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  South  Port.  A  small  heap  of  stones 
and  rubbish  was  raised  on  the  spot;  and  had 
remained  till  1758,  when  it  was  removed, 
in  levelling  the  ground  fo^  the  public  road."[* 


*  Spotswooo.    Drumsoy,  pp.  206*10. 

i  (NcAfi  the  spot  whf  re  Raadolplih^d  defeated  Cli0brd  on 
the  2Sd  of  June  1S14>  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Baanock- 
bum.  Drumsoy  says  that  <*  the  boldness  of  this  enterprize  is 
hardly  to  be  matched  in  any  European  hislory.'*  That  they 
should  have  mu  ched  so  far  without  a  halt,  and  should  then 
attack  a  force  so  for  superior  numerically,  ate  memorable  oc« 
cuireoces.   EdHor.) 

3  A 
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The  Court  of  Session  sat  some  time  at 
Stirling  during  Lcunox's  regency.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  sat  here 
in  August  1571,*  and  June  1578.t 

The  Earls  of  Angus  and  Marr,  the  Mas- 
ter of  Glamis,  and  others,  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  that  forcible  detention  of  the  King 
at  Ruthven  house,  which  has  been  called  the 
^  Raid  of  Rathven^^  took  possession  of  the 
town  and  castle  of  Stirling  in  1584,  but  were 
soon  obliged  to  fly  to  England.  There  they 
remained  under  sentence  of  forfeiture  till 
next  year;  when,  returning  with  an  addition* 
al  force,  they,  again,  made  themselves  masters 
ofthetown.J  The  King  was  in  the  castle; 
but,  as  it  was  in  no  state  of  defence,  and  the 
mutinous  Lords  were  preparing  to  invest  it, 
he  sent  commissioners  to  treat  The  Lords 
readily  listened;  and,  obtaining  access  to  his 


•  Spotswood. 

f  Anonymous  Abridgement  of  Calderwood'g  MSS,  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assemblyjof  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

\  (In  1579,  TumbuU,  a  achoolmaster  of  celebrity,  and  Wil« 
liam  Scott,  botli  versifierg,  were  tried  and  coivlemned  at  Stir- 
ling, for  writiBg  a  satyr  on  the  Regent  Morton.  They  we^e 
hanged  here  on  the  1st  of  October.  Crawford's  Memoirs,  pp. 
515-6.  Editor.) 
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Majesty,  begged  and  obtained  pardon.  The 
sentence  of  forfeiture  was  removed,  their  es^ 
tates  restored,  and  themselves  so  far  taken 
into  favour,  that  several  were  soon  raised  to 
offices  of  public  trust,  and  ever  after  shared 
much  of  the  royal  confidence.*  This  ex- 
pedition was  called  the  "  Raid  of  StirlingJ''f 

The  town  was  also  the  stage  of  several 
public  transactions  during  the  commotions 
of  Charles  Fs  reign.  Upon  the  ferment,  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1637,  from  the  introduction 
of  the  new  liturgy,  the  Privy  Council,  and 
Court  of  Session,  were,  by  the  royal  man- 
date, removed  to  Stirling,  and  held  here 
for  several  months.  Proclamation  was  made, 
that  none  should  repair  thither,  without 
a  warrant  from  the  Council.  Wlien,  on 
the  19th  of  February  1638,  this  proclama- 
tion, together  with  that  which  had  appoint- 
ed the  use  of  the  liturgy,  had  been  read  at 
the  market-cross;  a  protest  was  publicly  en- 
tered by  the  Earl  of  Hume,  Lord  Lindsay,^ 


•  Spottiiwood. 

f  (A  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  took  place  here  la, 
June  157S«  Dr  Cook's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  I», 
28K  He  quotes  Calderwood's  MS,  U,  538.  Editor.) 
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and  a  great  number  of  barons,  ministers, 
and  burgesses,  bearing,  that  it  should  not 
preclude  them  from  having  recourse  to  the 
Sovereign,  to  submit  their  grievances;  and 
that  none  should  suffer  loss  of  life  or  lands, 
for  disobedience  to  acts  or  canons,  intro* 
duced  without  the  competent  authority.  So 
far,  too,  was  the  proclamation  from  being 
obeyed,  that  the  town  was  taken  possession 
of,  in  the  evening,  by  two  thousand  armed 
men.  They  all,  however,  set  off  next  day 
foc^dinburgh,  to  consult,  as  they  gave  out, 
about  further  proceedings.  The  consequent 
ces  are  well  known.* 


♦  (The  Privy  Cbuncil  had  been  here  six  years  after  the 
institution  of  ihe  Court  of  Session.  An  act  of  that  body,  dat- 
ed Stirling  June  6  154'1,  relates  to  the  Gypsies,  who  (as  ap- 
pears  from  a  letter  from  James  IV,  recommending  them  to  the 
King  of  Denmark,  as  a  people,  who,  under  "  Anthony  Ga- 
wino  Earl  of  Little  Egypt,"  were,  by  command  of  the  Pope, 
performing  a  pilgrimage)  had  come  to  Scotland  in  1506,  and 
who  (as  appears  from  the  act  of  Council)  had  thirty-fire 
years  after  obtaining  the  letter  of  credence  to  Denmark,  and 
after  a  civil  war,  between  "  Johnne  Faw  and  Sebastiane  Low- 
luw,  Egiptianis,"  in  which  murder  had  been  committed, 
**  agreet  amang  thame  to  passe  hame,  and  to  have  the  samyn 
decydit  before  the  Duke  of  Egipt.  The  Lords  of  Council, 
vnderstanding  perfitlie  the  grit  tliiflis  and  scathis  done  be  the 
saidis  Egiptianis  vpoun  our  soverane  Lordis  Hegis,  quhaireuer 
the  cum  or  resortis;  ordains  lettres  to  be  direct  to  the  pro- 
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In  1645,  a  pestilence,  had  come  from  Eng- 
land, by  Kelso,  to  Edinburgh.  The  parlia- 
ment removed  to  Stirling;  but,  being  over- 
taken by  that  dreadful  enemy,  were  obliged 
to  adjourn  to  Perth.*  It  raged  in  Stirling 
from  the  middle  of  July  till  October.  The 
town-council  then  held  their  meetings  in  the 
open  fields,  in  an  inclosure  called  the  Cow- 
Park,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  wall. 
Great  care,  however,  was  taken  of  the  infected. 
Tents  were  erected  for  them  at  the  north  end 
of  the  bridge,  on  Sherriffmoorlandsjf  and  eve- 
ry method  used  that  could  administer  relief  or 
comfort.  Cleansers,  as  they  were  called,  were 
appointed  for  the  different  quarters  of  the 
town;  a  small  tax  was  laid  upon  tlie  inhabi- 
tants for  paying  them;  aud  a  spot  of  ground. 


Testis  and  baillies  of  Edinburgh  &c.  and  to  the  Schirefis  of 
Edinburgh  &c,  to  coramande  and  charge  them,  be  oppin  pro- 
damatioun  at  the  tnercat  croces  of  the  heid  burgh  o^  the 
^irefdomes,  to  depart  furth  of  this  realme,  with  their  wifis^ 
barois,  and  companeis,  within  xxx  dayis  efter  thaj  be  chargit 
thereto,  vnder  the  pane  of  dcid,  Notwithstanding  ony  vtheris 
lettrcs,  or  privelegis,  grantit  to  thame  be  the  Kingis  Grace 
Ac;*  MS.  Act.  Dom.  Con.  Vol,  15.  fol.  155.  Both  vouch- 
ers are  printed  in  tlio  Edinburgh  Monthly  Magazine,  Vol.  I, 
p.  167.    Published  by  Blackwood,  &c.  1S17.    Editor.) 

♦  Bishop  Guthry's  Memoirs. 

t  (VuLGARLT  pronounced  •*  Chirrailands."    Editor.) 
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near  St  Ninian's  well,  allotted  for  burying 
the  dead*  Many  of  their  bones  have  been 
lately  dug  up  there.  Six  members  of  the 
council^  whose  humanity  had  rendered 
them  particularly  active  upon  that  mournful 
occasion,  died  of  the  infection.  Their  grave^ 
stones  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  church-yard, 
north  of  the  church. 

In  1648,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scottish 
expedition  commonly  called  "  Duke  HamxU 
toiCs  Engagements^  a  new  commotion  was 
raised  in  Scotland  by  those  who  had  disap- 
proved of  that  measure,  and  who  now  seem- 
ed to  derive  a  malicious  pleasure  from  its 
defeat.  The  principal  authors  were,  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle,  the  Earls  of  Cassilis  and 
Eglinton,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Loudon 
Chancellor.  At  their  instigation,  a  body  of 
men,  far  from  inconsiderable,  rose  in  arms. 
To  oppose  them,  the  committee  of  estates 


*  Town  Register  of  Stirling. — (Two  Cleansers^  Watson  and 
^lurrison,  having  succeeded  to  the  effects  of  those  for  whom 
they  had  in  vain  exerted  their  humanity,  became  proprietors 
of  about  two  thirds  of  the  town.  Watson  bought  Greenyards, 
Thirty  Acres,  the  Inclosure,  Coffee-house,  &c.  His  repre- 
sentative, Miss  Watson,  is  alive,  (1817),  and  resides  in  Stir- 
ling.   Editor,) 
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found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  as- 
sembling an  army.  The  command  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  Earl  of  Lanark.  He  was 
soon  joined  by  an  officer  of  experience, 
George  Monro,  with  a  small  body  of  troops, 
which  the  latter  had  conducted  home  from 
the  late  disaster  in  England.  Stirlingshire 
became  anew  the  theatre  of  military  rencoun- 
ters. Argyle,  having  collected  a  small  body 
of  highlanders,  marched  eastward,  to  form  a 
junction  with  Loudon  and  Eglinton.  Halt- 
ing at  Stirling,  and  posting  above  a  hundred 
to  guard  the  bridge,  and  the  rest  at  the  bo- 
rough-port and  borough  mill;  he  went  to 
dine  with  Marr  in  the  castle.  He  had  no  ap- 
prehension of  a  sudden  attack  by  the  enemy, 
then,  as  he  thought,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Ere  dinner  was  ended,  however,  he 
received  intelligence  of  Monro's  approach. 
That  active  officer  had,  with  a  party  of  horse, 
made  a  rapid  march,  with  the  intention  of 
surprising  him.  He  had  fet  a  compass  round 
the  west  side  of  the  castle,  but  found  that 
Argyle  had  gone  off  by  the  bridge.  The 
troops  stationed  there  made  no  effort  to  de- 
fend tliemselves;  and,  not  having  the  presence 
of  mind  to  beg  quarter,  were  all  cut  to  pieces. 
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except  a  few,  who,  attempting  to  swim 
across  the  river,  were  drowned.  Those  sta- 
tioned at  the  borough-port  and  mill  escaped 
a  similar  fate  by  surrendering  to  Lanark, 
who  had  arrived  before  JVIonro's  return  from 
the  bridge.  Meanwhile,  that  part  of  the  in- 
surgent army  which  was  led  by  the  Chan- 
cellor and  Eglinton  had  halted  at  Falkirk. 
Monro  proposed  to  march  back  next  day  to 
attack  them.  The  proposal,  however^  was  re- 
jected by  Lanark;  who  expressed  r^et  at 
the  blood  already  shed.  An  accommodation 
was  set  on  foot;  mutual  commissioners,  hav- 
ing met  on  the  borders  of  Torwood,*  brought 
matters  to  an  amicable  issue;  and  both  ar- 
mies were  disbanded-f 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Scottish  army  at 
Dunbar  by  Cromwell  in  1650,  the  commit- 
tees of  church  and  state,  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh,  and  the  remains  of  the 
army,  retired  to  Stirling,  to  concert  a  plan 
for  future  operations.  A  parliament  met 
here,  but  adjourned  to  Perth;  the  last  in 


*  (At  what  was  lately  called  Dunbar  House,  but  is  doit 
Woodside,  the  property  of  James  Russel  Esqr.  Edit9r.) 

t  Bishop  Guthry*s  Memoirs.^ 
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Scotland  in  which  the  Sovereign  personally 
presided.  After  much  dispute  concerning  the 
qualifications  of  those  about  to  be  employed^ 
it  was  determined  to  raise  a  new  army,  and 
make  another  effort  for  Charles  II,  lately 
crowned  at  Scone.  A  considerable  body  of 
troops  was  collected,  and  Charles  put  him- 
self at  their  head.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton 
was  lieutenant-general,  David  Leslie  major- 
general,  Middleton  major-general  of  horse, 
and  Massey  general  of  such  of  the  English 
forces  as  adhered  to  the  roval  cause.  The 
rendezvous  was  Aberdeen.  They  thence 
marched  to  Stirling,  and  encamped  at  Tor- 
wood.  The  ground  was  well  chosen,  having 
the  Carron  in  front,  the  Forth  in  rear,  and 
the  whole  country  north  of  thd  Forth  open 
for  supplies.  Cromwell,  whose  army  lay  at 
Linlithgow,  and  advanced  guards  had  taken 
post  at  Almond-House,  found  it  difficult  to 
attempt  a  camp,  naturally  strong,  and  im- 
proved by  regular  fortifications.  He  tried 
every  method  to  draw  Charles  into  the  opeli 
field. 

He  had  marched  and  counter-marched 
several  times  in  full  view  of  the  royal  camp; 
and  one  day,  stood  eight  hours  in  battle  ar- 

3  b  '  n       a 
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ray  little  more  than  a  mile  off,  at  Caer- 
moors.  He  likewise  stormed,  in  their  sight, 
Callander-House,  where  Charles  had  plant- 
ed  a  garrison.  Finding,  however,  all  his 
stratagems  ineffectual,  he  retired  to  Glas- 
gow.  Returning  after  a  few  days,  he  again 
presented  himself,  and  made  such  prepara- 
tions as  made  Charles  suddenly  decamp,  and 
march  into  the  park  of  Stirling  castle.  Crom- 
well, though  he  had  captured  a  large  quantity 
of  military  stores,  perceived  that  he  could 
not  attack  him  in  his  new  situation  with  any 
likelihood  of  success.  He,  therefore,  march- 
ed back  to  Linlithgow;  and  sent  General 
Monck  across  the  Firth,  with  a  strong  de- 
tachment Charles  advanced  into  England; 
and,  being  closely  followed  by  Cromwell, 
was  utterly  defeated  by  him  in  the  battle  of 
Worcester. 

Soon  after  Charleses  departure  from  Stir** 
ling,  Monck  took  possession  of  the  town;  and, 
in  a  few  days,  reduced  the  castle.  Many 
of  his  officers  are  mentioned  in  the  town  re- 
gister, as  having  been  admitted  burgesses.* 


•  (After  the  Union  in  1707,  Alloa,  one  of  the  fifteen  poru 
on  the  east  end  of  Scotland^  and  extending  twenty  miles  along 
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In  1715,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  commander 
of  the  royal  forces,  encamped  in  the  King's 
park,  and  thence  marched  to  Dunblane;  where 
he  encountered  the  Earl  of  Marr,  in  what  is 
called  the  battle  of  Sheriff-Moor.* 

The  town  walls  were  repaired  in  1745. 
On  the  approach,  however,  of  the  highland- 
ers,  returning  from  England,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year,  the  inhabitants,  not  find- 
ing themselves  in  a  condition  of  defence,  ad- 
mitted  them  into  the  town.  They  had,  indeed 
sent  all  their  arms  to  the  castle..  They  had 
obtained  some  terms  from  the  invaders.  No 
man^s  person  was  to  be  harmed  by  the  high- 
landers,  and  every  thing  demanded  paid  for.... 


the  northern  shore  of  the  Forth,  was  by  act  of  parliament,  de- 
dared  to  include  Stirling.    Caledoniai  II,  48.    Editor.) 

*  (Tbx  castle  of  Touch  wbb  occupied,  Ctom  the  3d  to  tho 
12th  of  November,  by  ninety  of  the  Greenock  and  Carsedyko 
militia*  History  of  Transactions  ia  Scotland  ia  1715, 16,  by 
George  Charles,  18I6*  On  the  14th,  William  4th  Viscount 
Strathallan  and  6th  Lord  Maderty,  was  brought  a  prisoner  ta 
Stirling.  Ibid.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  CuHoden,  ia 
1746;  and,  though  dead,  was,  contrary  to  civilized  jurispru- 
dence, included  in  a  subsequent  bill  of  attainder.  DouglasV 
Peerage,  p.  651.  David  Barl  of  Buchan  and  4th  Lord  Car* 
dross  hadU  on  the  accession  of  George  I,  been  appointed,  and 
now  continued.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Stirling  and  Clackman^ 
nan  shires.    Ibid,  p.  98.   Ediior.] 
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TheyTiad  not,  however,  according  to  report, 
been  two  hours  in  town,  till  they  had  pil- 
laged the  houses  and  shops  of  such  as  Were 
most  noted  for  their  opposition.* 

Besides  the  town  and  borough-acres,  it 
contains  a  small  tract  along  the  south  bank 


*  (Mr  Arnot,  in  his  History  of  Edinburgh,  states  tliat 
**  none  of  the  inhabitants  were  either  killed  or  wounded  by  the 
liighlanders  during  their  stay  in  the  neighbourhood"  in  1745. 
"  Scarce,"  says  he,  "  were  there  any  pillaged^  Some  villains, 
having  put  on  white  cockades,  and,  under  these  badges^  rob» 
bed  the  inhabitants,  one  of  them  was  condemned  by  martial 
law,  and  shot."  The  writer  of  this  note  has  perused  a  manu- 
script by  a  most  respectable  memorialist,  and  an  actor,  Dun- 
can MacFharic.  After  mentioning  how,  on  the  night  of  the 
ISth  of  September  1745,  that  part  of  tlie  highland  army  to 
which  he  belonged,  bad  come  to  Mr  Seton  of  Touch's,  where, 
in  Mr  Seton's  absence,  they  were,  by  his  previous  order,  hos- 
pitably received  by  his  lady,  he  tells  the  following  anec- 
dote:— "  When  Glencairnock  and  Locheil  were  at  breakfast 
in  the  house  of  Touch,  on  the  morning  of  the  Hth,  they  heard 
sliooting  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Loclieil  said,  *  Glen,  what 
shooting  can  that  be  P*  *  The  Caraerons*  replied  Glencairnock, 
'  are  shooting  |beep.'  '  God  forbid!*  exclaimed  Locheil,  *lt 
h  the  MacGregors.'  *  I'll  lay  you  a  hundred  guineas,'  retorted 
Glencairnock,  '  they  are  not  MacGregors/  Upon  this/'  adds 
Macpharic,  "  they  both  left  breakfast  and  drew  their  pistols, 
vowing,  if  they  were  Ctimerons  Locheil  would  shoot  them,  and 
ii'  MacGregors  Glencairnock  would;  and,  as  they  were  pass- 
ing the  head  of  the  avenue,  they  beheld  a  Cameron  with  a 
bheep  on  his  back*  Locbiel  fired|  and  shot  him  through  the 
filioulden"  Editor.) 
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of  the  Forth^  with  that  peninsula  on  the  north, 
where  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Cambusken- 
neth,  and  a  village,  mostly  built  out  of  them, 
are  situated.*  The  castle  and  constabulary 
form  no  part  of  the  pariah^  but  have  their 
chaplain,  f 


*  (AccoRDiKG  to  die  Statistical  Accounti  the  landward 
part  extends  firom  Kildean,  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  some 
parka  on  the  south;  including  lands  which,  in  1793,  rented,  on 
an  average  of  508.  per  acre*  The  present  average  may  be 
struck  at  about  L.4.  The  whole  surface  including  the  town,  is 
not  above  200  acres.  There  is  a  seat  in  the  church  of  Stirling 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Cambuskenneth.  An  elder  of  that  quar« 
ter  has  almost  constantly  formed  part  of  the  Session  of  Stir* 
ling  since  1559.  The  barony  of  Cambuskenneth  pays  part  of 
the  stipend  of  the  mmisterial  charge.  It  is  subject,  however^ 
to  poor's  rates  in  the  parish  of  Logic.  The  commissaries  of 
Stirling  and  Dunblane  exercise  a  cumulative  jurisdiction  in 
this  barony;  the  one  because  it  is  in  the  barony  of  Stirliag,  the 
other  because  in  that  of  Logic.  The  sheniF  of  Clackmannan-* 
shire  extends  his  function  to  it  as  being  in  that  county.  The . 
Abbey  anciently  took  its  name  from  Stirling,  and  its  church 
was  that  *'  of  Saint  Mary  of  Striveling."  Charter  of  David  I. 
See  p.  105  of  this  volume.  Whether  this  circumstance  might 
have  led  to  the  parochial  arrangement,  in  spite  of  the  intervene 
ing  flood,  is  not  known.    Editor.) 

f  (They  have  recently  been  attached  quoad  sacra.  They 
pay,  however,  no  parochial  assessment.  The  governor  of  the 
castle  has,  as  we  have  been  informed,  a  discretionary  power  to 
grant  leases,  reserving  enough  for  military  purposes*  This 
power,  for  want  of  being  exercised,  has  left  much  ground, 
both  superfluous  and  improveable,  in  a  state  of  nature.  The 
esplanade,  lately  formed  in  front  of  the  fort,  does  credit  to  the 
engineer;  and  imparts  beauty  and  grandeur,  as  well  as  conva« 
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Soon  after  the  Refortnation,  Mr  Robert 
Montgomery,  minister  of  Stirling,  was, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Len- 


nience.   Of  the  grounds  around  and  attached  to  Stirlbg  cas- 
tle,  the  Earls  of  Marr  enjoyed  the  superiority;  along  with  those 
feu*duties  which  the  bounty  of  government  has  recently  be- 
stowed upon  their  representative,  Mr  Erskine  of  Marr.   Of  this 
ftct  we  have  an  evidence  in  the  following  notice  published  by 
the  Deputy  Register  of  Scotland.    **'  March  25,  1635.    John 
£art  of  Marr,  Lord  Erskine  of  Gareoch,  heir  of  John  Earl  of 
Marr  Ac.  his  father,  in  the  Earldom  of  Marr,  comprehending 
the  office  of  captain  and  custody  of  Stirling  castle ;  with  park 
and  meadow  called  Gard^e,  BuUis  and  Gallofwhillist  with  the 
pasture  of  6  mares,  and  ^u^duties,  commonly  cMed  Jigwrnail' 
Us,  of  the  lordship  of  Stirling,  seneschalship  of  Monteith,  and 
lordship  of  Brechin  and  Novar."   Since  writing  a  note  to  page 
288,  we  have  been  intbrmed  that  the  feu-duties  of  the  Lord- 
ship of  Stirling  had  been  granted  to  the  Countess  of  the  for* 
feited  Earl  of  Marr.    In  a  MS  volume  of  date  1750  by  the 
late  John  Syme  Esqr.  Clerk  to  his  Majesty's  Signet,  and  Se- 
cretary to  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  following 
passage  occurs,  under  the  article    "  Stirling  castle.'*     "  By 
the  benignity  of  George  I,  the  feu-duties  of  the  Lordship  of 
Stirling  were  granted  to  the  late  Countess  of  Marr,  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  which  never  can  be  accomplished.    The  pro* 
perty  of  that  Lordship  will,  therefore,  remain  in  the  family.'* 
The  MS  is  in  the  possession  of  Alexander  Jaffi*ay  Esqr. 
"Writer  in  Edinburgh,  who  has  politely  furnished  the  extract. 
Sir  Robert  Douglas  says,  **  his  Majesty  George  I  was  pleased 
to  give  the  Countess  of  Marr,  from  the  time  of  her  husbands 
attainder,  the  same  jointures  she  was  entitled  to  by  her  mar- 
riage settlements  in  case  of  his  death.*'    On  her  only  child. 
Lady  Frances  Erskine,  mother  of  the  present  Mr  Erskine  of 
lyiarr,  his  Majesty,  settled,  out  of  her  father's  estate,  the  same 
fortune  to  which  she  ha^  a  right  by  her  mother's  marriage 
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nox,  presented,  by  James  VI,  to  the  Areli- 
bishoprick  of  Glasgow.     The  presbytery  of 
Stirling,   displeased  with  his  acceptance  of 
the   dignity,  called  him  before  them;  and, 
on   his  refusing  to  appear,  suspended  him 
from   the  oflSce  of  the  ministry.     The  sen* 
tence  was  affirmed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly.    Although  he  pretended  to  acquiesce 
in  the  sentence,  he  imn^diately  took  pos- 
session  of  the  see,    with  the  countenance 
and  protection  of  the  King.     On  the  dis- 
grace, however,  of  his  friend. the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  he  surrendered  his  see  in  favour,  of 
Sir  William  Erskine  Knight,  Commendator 
of  Paisley,  Parson  of  Campsey,  Chancellor 
of  the  Chapter  of  Glasgow,  and  cousin  of 
the  Earl  of  Marr.   In  1587,  he  became  mi- 
nister of  Symington  in  Ayrshire^  and  was  re- 
duced to  great  poverty.* 


settlement  Douglas's  Peerage,  p.  467.  The  title  on  the  back 
of  the  printed  rental  of  the  Lordship  of  Stirling  was  our 
voucher  for  the  statement  in  page  28S.    Editor.) 

*  Presbytbrt  Records  of  Stirling.  KeitVs  Catalogue  of 
the  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  56.  (The  Bishop^s  expression  is 
**  great  misery/'  It  afterwards  came  out»  that  he  had  engaged^ 
to  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  to  surrender  all  the  emoluments  of  the 
Archbishoprick  except  a  thousand  pounds  Scots,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  oats  and  poultry.  Ibid.    Editor.) 
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The  minister  of  Stirling  was,  in  1633, 
constituted,  ex  officioy  one  of  the  twelve  pre- 
bends of  the  cathednd  of  St  Giles,  and,  as 
such,  had  eighty  pounds  Scots  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  newly  erected  Bisboprick  of 
Edinburgh.^ 

Mr  Henby  Guthrie,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  author  of  Memoirs  of  Scottish 
Affiiirs  from  1627,  to  the  death  of  Charles 
1, 1649,  was  once  minister  of  Stirling.f  There 


*  (Charter  of  Erection  published  in  Keith*s  Catalogue  p. 
SI.  He  is  not  called  **  the  princ^al  minister/'  language  ap» 
plied  to  those  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gray  IViars,  College,  and  • 
South  East  Churches  of  Edinburgh,  promoted.  The  minislers 
of  Stirling,  Falkirk,  Linlithgow,  Dalkeith,  Haddingtoun  and 
Dunbar,  had  eighty  pounds.  The  principal  ministers  of  the 
Gray  Friars,  College,  and  '<  South  East*'  churches  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  ministers  of  Hal3rrood-faou8e,  Liberton  and 
Tranent,  had  a  hundred  and  twenty,  p.  S7.    Editor.) 

t  (It  appears  from  the  Council  Records  that  he  afterwards 
lived  at  Kilspindie.  Doctor  Sommerville  conjectures  that  he 
wrote  his  Memoirs  in  this  retirement;  and  mentions,  diat,  in 
1661,  after  the  death  of  James  Guthrie»  the  Council  sent  se« 
veral  deputations  to  invite  Henry  back  to  his  old  charge,  but 
that  he  declined  on  account  of  bad  health. — We  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  correcting  Mr  Nimmo's  mistake  in  calling  the 
second  Guthrie  **  Henry"  instead  of  James.  Of  him  the  re- 
spectable Statist  of  Stirling  inl793  says,  '<  some  of  his  books, 
with  the  chair  in  which  he  sat,  are  still  in  the  manse  of  Stir* 
ling;-   EdUor.) 
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was,  afterwards,  a  Mr  James  Guthrie  mi- 
nister here.  He  was  executed  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  Charles  IFs  reign,  for  his  former 
activity  in  opposing  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment. 

Stirling  had,  for  some  time,  three  minis- 
ters of  the  establishment.  Since  Mr  Eben- 
ezer  Erskine's  deposition,  however,  it  has 
had  only  two.  The  first  charge,  as  it  is  cal- 
led, has  a  manse  and  glebe.*    The  manse 


*  (Ths  glebe,  of  which  it  is  rather  strange  that  Doctor 
SoQunerville  is  silent  in  his  statistics,  lies,  as  the  writer  of  this 
note  has  been  told,  south  of  the  town.  In  the  Index  of  Char» 
tersof  Kings  of  Scotland,  printed  in  1798,  mention  is  made  of 
ooeby  David  II  "  to  the  Viccar  of  Stirling  of  ane  nets  fishing 
in  Forth,  and  four  aikers  of  land."  ^*  The  stipend  of  the  first 
minister,*'  in  1793,  the  epoch  of  the  Statistical  Account,  was 
"  paid  out  of  the  teinds,  and  collected  by  the  town,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  agreement  betwixt  the  minister  and  town  to  that 
effect.  The  stipend  of  the  second**  was  "  paid  by  the  town, 
from  an  impost  on  the  malt  ground  at  the  town-mill.'*  Each 
hid  then  L.110  Sterling.  The  stipend  of  the  first  charge 
isttated,  by  the  Reporter  of  the  Agriculture  of  Stirlingshire 
ia  1812,  at  **  160  bolb  of  grain"  and  L.160  Sterling  includ- 
ing a  compensation  of  L.lOO  Str.  for  the  right  of  fishing;  that 
of  the  second  at  L.230.  The  compensation  we  believe  to 
have  been  much  smaller.  There  is  a  trifle  for  "  beeves'*  to 
iKe  first  minister,  p.  288.  Stirling  has,  for  many  years, 
had  only  one  stated  place  of  public  worship  connected 
with  the  established  church.  It  is  now,  we  are  glad  to  hear, 
resolved  to  repair  the  nave  of  the  Gray  Friars  for  a  se- 

3  c 
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was  hmli  in  ihd  litst  ^enttfry,  ^^^  d  ^g^^T 
left  by  Colonel  Edtnoftd,*  ^  liative  of  the 


cond.  That  tTi^  cl«rical  fUnelion  nlftjr  iMj^l  c*1legkue,  the 
town  is  to  revive  the  third  charge,  which  had  become  dormant 
on  the  deposition  of  Ebenezer  Erskine  in  1738.  The  patronage 
of  the  first  charge,  which,  as  we  have  heard,  had,  before  the  Re-* 
volution,  been  {H[>tained  by  tbe  town  council  from  the  Earl 
of  Marr,  on  condition  that  the  crown  concurred^  has  since 
been  eicercised  by  it.  TYm  bortfugh  had  be^n  dtsftancliis -d 
since  Micbaeimos  iTiS;  but,  by  an  act  of  bia  Majesty* 
Council^  revived  on  the  23d  of  May  1781.  The  act  makes 
no  mention  of  the  festoratioii  of  the  above  tiitfntioned  patro- 
nage, which,  by  the  disfranchisement,  hod  fallen  to  the  ctown, 
and  to  which,  it  is  maintained,  the  crown  had  all  along 
had  a  right.  The  town  council,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
late  incumbent,  had  presented  subse^entlV  to  the  reirival  of 
the  borough;  and  i*  Kkeljr  to  be  pertnifted  to  act  fo^  the  fvt^re 
in  this  capacity.  Of  the  second  charge  the  patronage  belongs 
to  the  town-CDuncil,  kirk  session,  teven  delegates  from  the 
seven  trades,  four  delegates  from  the  four  tolerated  eommoni* 
ties,  and  a  delegate  from  the  guildry.    Editor.) 

*  (Such  is  the  statement  in  the  Statistical  Accoimt  179S. 
Wc  Dtay,  however^  refer  the  reader  to  our  foot  note  page  14^ 
for  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  in  the  century  when  Colonel  Edmond 
flourished.  Mr  Gottgh^  apparently  misquoting  Sir  Robert, 
gives  the  following  as  applicable  to  Stirling  about  a  ceBtiiry 
ailer  the  Baronet*s  time.  *^  Here  is  a  custom,  not  observed 
elte^there,  of  two  persons  collecting  at  the  door  every  sunday, 
for  the  poor,  repairs  of  the  churchy  and  maintenance  of  the 
church  servantff.'^  Camden,  1789.*>— Speaking  of  a  manse,  we 
may  mention  that,  in  a  reiour  of  David  2d  Lord  Cardross,  we 
find  that  the  lordship  and  barony  of  Cardross  comprebeodedy 
amongst  other  things,  ^*  the  mansion  of  the  priory  of  Inehnm- 
home  in  tUe  borough  of  Stirling.'*  Vfe  cannot  pretend  to  point 
out  even  tb%  probable  site.   JMitor,) 
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»  di»tingwish«d  emiA^pce.* 

§TJBMNG,  lik^  wjpst  o]d  Scol^sh  ,tpwjis,  jus 
inregiM^rly  twilt.  ^t  ^  pjjje  ^street  njpr^ 
qpaf^o^^  tbun  i^^e  rest,  where  the  princip^ 
market  is  ^eld.  The  ^tranc^  Vp  tJbgrDVgh 
narrow  lanes.  Owing,  however,  to  the  4eqH- 
vitjr  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands,  the 
streets  ai»  generaJil^  plpan.  A  bem^M  path 
is  fonned  ftlang  the  .out#ide  of  the  ^QUth  wgU, 
wi4  eumnjjt  of  the  i»ck»  It  v»s  cputrivejl  ))y 


*  It  b  worthy  of^otice^  that^  in  the  time  oif  Charles  I,  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Monteth,  having^,  on  account  of  bis  loyalty, 
4aken  refuge  «  France,  ingratiated  himself <yith  Cardinal  Kiche* 
lieu,  and  was  offered  a  situation  un^er  governments  provided  he 
could  shew  a  pedigree.  He  said  he  was  of  the  family  of  Salmo- 
net  in  Stirlingshire,  and  was  promoted.  He  wrote,  in  French, 
•*  History  of  Troubles  pf  Great  Britain  ^roj:n  l(SS3.to  165Q  by 
Robert  Mooteth  of  Salpoqnet,*'  a  translatiop  of  which,  by  Cap- 
tain JamasOgilvie, w^ printed infblio at JUojo/^QP ip  1733-  H*^ 
.early  personal  history  w^s  this.  His  f|%th^  had  e^e;rcise$]  thp 
laborious  and  honourable  vocation  ^f  ,i^ihnon-fishgr  in  thp 
Borough  Meadow  qf  Stirling;  and  the  son,  with  an  ingenuous 
pride,  had  taken  his  title  from  the  implement  which  had  af- 
forded to  his  childhood  the  pieans  of  subsistence.— ^In  later 
timesy  Stirling  has  given  birth  to  a  man  illustrious  in  the  de- 
partment of  fine  writing.  Doctor  John  Moore,  the  father  of  the 
late  celebrated  Sir  John  Moore,  and  of  a  living  naval  gentle- 
man of  distinction,  Sir  Graham  Moore,  K.  C.  B.  A  short  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  father  gnd  son  will  be  given  in  its  place. 
Editor.) 
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Mr  Edmonston  of  Cambuswallace,  in  1724. 
It  is  called  the  Back* Walk.  The  inhabitants 
have  an  opportunity  of  breatheing  the  fresh 
air,  amid  scenes  truly  romantic.  The  walk 
has  a  steep  and  irregular  rock  below,  the 
town-wall  above;  and  is  overshadowed  by 
a  grove  of  trees,  whose  leaves,  in  summer, 
exclude  the  sun. 

Stirling  contains  between  three  and  four 
thousand  inhabitants.*  She  is  equalled  by  few 
boroughs  of  Scotland,  in  pleasantness  of  si- 
tuation, plenty  of  fuel,  store  of  provisions 
from  a  fertile  country  around,  endowftients 
of  hospitals,  borough-revenues,  which  amount 
to  twelve  hundred  pounds  Sterling  yearly,t 


*  (According  to  the  return  made  to  Dr  Webster  in  ]755y 
the  parish  contained  3,951  sods.  Mr  Nimmo,  writing  twenty- 
two  years  after,  must  be  understood  to  confine  himself  to  the 
town.  In  1792,  the  parish  was  found  to  contain  4,696;  in 
1801,  5,256;  in  1811,  nearly  6000.    Ediiar.) 

t  (The  sources  of  the  revenue  of  the  borough  are  various; 
the  salmon  ^shery  on  the  Forth,  custom  at  the  Bridge  and  the 
Port,  meal  and  flesh  markets,  shore-mail  and  anchorage,  fish 
shambles  and  weigh-house,  land,  washing  green,  mark  on  each 
boll  of  malt,  &c  Without  pretending  to  specify  the  sums  aris- 
ing from  each  branch,  except  the  fishery,  which,  last  year,  let 
at  L.  1,200  Sterling;  we  may  mention,  what  we  believe  we 
have  on  good  auUiority,  that,  from  Martinmas  1815  to  Do. 
1816,  the  sum  total,  including,  however,  some  dedactioDS, 
amounting  to  near  L.300,  was  L.S,990  7s.  8d.    Editor.) 
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and  appointment  of  schools  for  different 
branches  of  education,*  besides  other  con- 
veniences."]" She  has  a  weekly  market  on  Fri- 


*  (Thk  parochial  school  had  acquired  celebrity  under  the 
care  of  Doctor  Doig,  whose  classical  accomplishments  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  His  successor,  Mr  Chrystal,  is  now 
rector  of  the  grammar  school  of  Glasgow.  Mr  Burden 
maintains  the  reputation  of  this  seminary;  Mr  MacDougall 
that  of  a  writing  school  to  which  Manson  had  given  edai. 
The  annual  emoluments  of  the  parochial  school-master  are 
stated,  by  Doctor  Graham,  at  L.260  Sterling.  Agriculture 
of  Stirlingshire,  1812,  p.  388.  His  salary,  which  is  included 
in  the  Doctor's  statement,  is  L.50.  He  has  an  excellent  house, 
in  a  well  ahred  situation,  rent  free.    Editor.) 

f  (Among  her  conTeniences  we  may  mention,  two  Banks, 
the  Stirling  instituted  in  1779,  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  settled  here  in  1776.  Both  do  much  business.  A 
Bank  for  Savings  w8|^  also  instituted  18th  March,  1816.  The 
different  coaches  statedly  plying  to  and  from  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Perth,  Alloa,  and  the  Great  Canal,  form  another  accom- 
modation. Two  of  the  Inns  are  very  excellent  in  all  respects^ 
Gibb*s  in  Quality  Street,  and  Masson's  at  the  top  of  Friar  s 
Wjmd.  Nor  ought  the  Public  Reading  Room  and  Library, 
both  situate  in  a  new  building  fronting  down  Quality  Street, 
and  opened  for  the  first  time  on  the  7th  of  January  1817,  to 
be  omitted.  The  annual  subscription  to  the  former  is  a  gui- 
nea. It  has  four  daily  and  two  weekly  London  newspapers. 
four  Scotch  papers,  and  a  navy  and  army  list.  The  books 
which  occupy  the  new  Library  Room  had  previously  amused 
and  instructed  the  surrounding  public,  by  issuing  from  a  com- 
paratively inelegant  apartment  in  Bow  Street.  The  institution 
of  the  Stirling  Library  originally  commenced  on  the  first  of 
January  1805.  It  already  consists  of  about  2,350  volumes; 
and  daily  additions  take  place.  The  number  of  the  cives 
amounted  in  1815  to  above  ISO.  The  subscription  by  which 
the  right  is  acquired  is  two  guineas,  paid  at  two  annual  instal- 
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day«,  and  #ix  annual  faifs^*  at  all  of  wluck 
joansiderable  business  i»  tr waacted*   A  goo(i 


xnents,  at  the  first  of  which  three  foartbs  of  the  sam  are  paid. 
**  It  is  an  unalterable  rule,"  jsays  the  original  constitutioo  of 
the  above  mentioned  date,  **  that  the  Society  for  forming  and 
supporting  the  Stirling  Subscription  Library  abali  not 
be  dissolved,  nor  the  books  disposed  of,  without  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  subscribers."  Another  regulation  ^  that 
"  jBvery  subscriber  shall  have  power  to  transfer  his  property 
In  theXibrary  to  any  person  submitting  to  the  rules  of  the  So* 
ciety."  Every  reader  not  a  .subscriber  pays  Is.  6d.  monChlj*. 
Since  1815,  a  shilling  had  been  levied  annually  from  each  sub- 
scriber for  encreasing  the  librarian's  salary.  The  manage*^ 
ment  is  vested  in  a  committee  of  five,  annually  elected.  Tkfi 
treasurer  and  librarian  are  elected  annually.    EdUar>) 

•  (The  days  are,  for  the  New  Jair  the  first  JFriday  of  Fe- 
bruary; for  the  Old  May  Fair  the  last  Friday  of  May;  for  the 
Old  Midsummer  Fair  the  first  Friday  of  August;  for  the  Old 
Hiding  Fair  the  third  Friday  of  September;  for  the  Old  Lat- 
ter Fair  the  first  Friday  of  November ;  for  the  New  Wintor 
Fair  the  second  Friday  of  December.  All  jiew  style.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Sibbald  speaks  of  **  the  Fair  of  the  Valley,  on  the  Sth" 
(that  is  2Qth)  '<  of  September,  called  the  J^iding  Fair,  because.** 
says  he,  <<  the  Town  ride  in  great  parade  to  the  end  of  their 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  bridge."  He  mentions  a  great  fair  for 
Cows  on  the  22d  of  October,  meaning  the  Latter  Fair,  that  i^ 
Che  last  fair  then  held  there  for  the  year,  ands  according  to 
the -new  style,  on  the  Sd  of  November.  History  of  Stirling- 
shire 1710,  p.  43.  The  great  Stirling  fair  for  Cows  has  been 
transferred  to  Boune;  and,  though  the  first  of  three  great  cat- 
tle markets  there  during  the  month,  has  retained  the  puzzling 
name  of  "  the  Latter  Fair."  Jn  a  list  of  Fairs  in  Scotland  in 
1599,  ''prentit  by  Robert  Smyth"  in  a  Calendar  of  that  year, 
and  republished  by  the  late  Mr  Sibbald  Bookiteller  in  Edin- 
burgh, we  fiind  "  Striveling"  amonj;  the  places  where  a  fair 
was  held  in  September.    It  was  probably  <'  the  Riding  Fair." 
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deal  of  wool  id  maniifiu^tif  ed,  partici^ly  car- 
pets And  shtdlooos,  both  of  the  best  quality. 
The  weavers  and  dyers  are  reckoned  emi'* 
nently  skilled.  Of  the  woollen  manufacturei 
one  branch  which,  till  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  had  been  carried  on  to  a  grei^  extent 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  tartans,  has 
of  late  greatly  decayed*  Several  hundreds  of 
the  tradesmen  have,  involuntarily,  betaken 
themselves  to  other  employments.* 


DonUiDe,  as  appears  from  this  Ikt,  had  a  fair  in  August. 

*  (Stiftttmf  uetti^  to  traat  only  a  dirtet  cornnufiieation  by 
water  with  the  oceaiii  to  encfcas*  her  trade  and  population. 
Her  manufacture  of  tartans  is  said  to  have  decayed  since 
17(50.  She  still  retains  her  fame  for  carpets.  Nor  is  her  in* 
gfom^f  cooAned  to  the  wooHea  trade.  Mr  WilUau  Conoiog-^ 
hsme,  a  native  of  the  park  of  Drummond  Castle,  and 
Glazier  in  Stirling,  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned, 
tt  having  greatly  improved  the  common  spinning-wheel. 
Modi  aaort  tiian  the  former  work  can  be  done.  The 
crank  is  close  to  the  centre  of  motion.  The  axis  consists 
of  ceiUrtSf  whioh  are  supported  by  the  elastic  play  of  tho 
craak.  The  machine  is  further  improved  by  a  spring  for  the 
P^9  which  18  thus  expeditiously  taken  out  and  replaced.  The 
^oard  of  Trustees  for  improvements  in  Scotland  has  given 
Mr  Cutminghame  a  premium  of  L.5  Sterling.  Another  in- 
vention of  this  ingenious  mechanician  is  a  machine  for  cutting 
viodow  ghtts,  without  risk  of  breakage,  and  with  the  utmost 
^pedition  and  ease.  360  feet  are  cut  in  10  hours.  The  £a« 
'^'OQd  being  placed  in  a  didev  possessed  of  an  adequate  weight 
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.  Stirling  is  one  of  the  towns  where  the 
Justiciary  Court  for  the  Western  Circuit,  is 
held  twice  a  year.  .      ' 

Sect.  XIV.* 

EMINENT  PERSONS  CONNECTED  WITH 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 

["The  Ragman-Roll/'  of  any  voucher, 
affords  the  most  copious  information  regard- 
ing the  ancient  families  of  Scotland.  Many 
obscure  persons,  indeed,  affixed  their  signa- 
tures; so  that  the  act  of  signing  is  no  proof 
of  rank.t  Many,  however,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, of  the  latter  description  appear  in 
the  list.  J 

for  biting,  moves  up  and  down,  so  as  toaocommodate  itself  to 
every  inequality.   EdUor.) 

*  It  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  write  this  section  aneir. 
The  Editor  is  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  iirhole'i  but 
implores  indulgence  for  imperfections. 

t  A  conjecture  regarding  the  reason  of  the  name  occurs  in 
page  164.  We  have  been  informed,  by  a  gentleman  eminent 
as  a  scliQlar  and  Antiquary,  that  it  is  derived  from  ragiamefUumt 
a  barbarous  word  signifying  "  roll." 

t  SsE  Note  X  at  end  of  volumo;  for  an  extract  of  this  ce* 
lebrated  Roll. 
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The  &milies  of  note  in  Stirlingshire  about 
the  end  of  the  13th  century,  and  subsequent- 
ly  tfstioguished,  were  the  Levenax,  the 
CaUendars,  the  Livingstons,  the  Erths,  the 
Mores,  the  StirUngs,  the  Buchanans,  the 
Dmmmondd,  the  Napiers.  Some  great  fa- 
milies who  latterly  settled  here,  had  then  fi- 
gured jH-incipally  elsewhere,  the  Grahams,  the 
Erskines,  the  Elphinstons,  the  Murrays,  the 
Hays;  the  last  of  whom  produced  an  illustrious 
incUvidual  under  the  maternal  surname  of 
Brace.*  The  Edmonstons  and  Alexanders, 
the  former  allied  repeatedly  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily>  the  latter  come  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles,  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  f 

That  Malcolm  5th  Earl  of  Levenax  had 
involuntarily  ranked  as  an  apostate  from  the 
independency  of  Scotland,  appears  from  the 
decided  part  which  he  subsequently  acted  in 
behalf  of  Bruce,  and  the  rewards  which  Bruce 
bestowed  upon  him;    He  was  slain,  patriotr- 


^  Wx  mean  the  Abyssintaii  traveller;  who,  though  he  have 
detcended  untitled  to  the  grave,  except  as  Lord  of  Geesh,  shall 
Howi^  perenaially  a  Noble  of  the  Intellectual  Kingdom* 

^l9mf  leading  name  be  passed  in  sileneei  it  is  either*  from 
ignorance  or  inadvertance* 

3   B 
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cally  fighting  for  Bruce's  infant  son,  in  the 
battle  of  Halidon,  1333.  It  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  the  Levenax  family  is  of  Saxon 
origin ;  and  that  the  founder,  Arkil,  a  Nor- 
thumbrian baron,  took  refuge,  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Norman  WilUam,  under  the 
protection  of  Malcolm  Canmor.  JViacFarlan 
of  MacFarlan,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  the  male 
representative;  but  Miss  Lennox  of  Wood- 
head  claims  the  old  peerage  of  Levenax,  as 
transmissable  to  heirs  in  general,  and  has  il- 
lustrated her  claim  by  a  very  learned  and  in- 
genious pleading,  drawn  by  Robert  Ha- 
milton Esqr.*  The  vast  land-property  of 
Levenax  was  dismembered  through  the  2d 
and  3d  daughters  of  Duncan  the  8th  Earl. 
Sir  John  Stewart  of  Dernley  had  married  one; 
and  their  grandson,  and  heir  to  half  the  Le- 
venax estate,  became  Lord  Demley  and  Earl 
of  Lennox.  Sir  Robert  Menteth  of  Rusky 
had  married  the  other;  and  their  moiety  of  the 
Levenax  estate,  with  the  estate  of  Ruskji 


*  Case  of  Margaret  Lennox  of  Woodhead  in  relation  to  tht 
Titles,  Honours,  and  Dignity  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Levenax 
or  Lennox.  Edinburgh  1813.  4to,  88  pages.  If  her  claim  be 
good,  the  heir  presumptive  is  her  nephew,  Mr  Kincaid  Jonior 
of  Kincaid. 
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came,  in  the  persons  of  their  great-grand- 
daughters, the  co-heiresses,  to  be  divided  be- 
tween Sir  John  Haldane  of  Gleneglis,  who 
had  married  the  elder,  and  Sir  John  Napier 
of  Merchieston,  who  had  married  the  younger. 

The  estate  of  Calentyr,  including  Kil- 
syth, had  been  a  grant  by  Alexander  II.* 
Patrick  de  Callendar  was  forfeited  by  David 
II,  for  favouring  Baliol;  and  his  estate  be- 
stowed upon  Sir  William  Livingston,  who 
strengthened  his  right  by  marrying  Patrick's 
daughter."!" 


*  Crawfurd's  Remarks  on  the  Ragman-Roily  published 
with  Nisbet's  Heraldry,  1742,  p.  17.  The  learned  author  says» 
''the  first  deed  I  have  seen  on  this  subject  is  a  charter  by  Mai- 
dnin  Earl  of  Levenax  to  Malcolm  son  of  Duncan  of  the  lands 
of  Glaswell  with  Eva  his  sister,  and  a  Carrucate  and  half  a 
Carnicate  of  the  land  of  Kilynsyth,  with  the  right  of  the  patro- 
nage of  the  church  of  Moniabroch,  dated  on  St  Laurence's 
day  1217f  confirmed  by  Alexander  II,  the  2d  year  of  his 
reign.  Writs  of  the  House  of  Kilsyth  I  have  seen.  There  is 
a  charter  by  Alexander  II,  the  26th  of  August,  the  25th  year 
of  his  reign,  to  Malcohn  son  of  Duncan  of  the  lands  o£^ 
Glentarvtn,  Moniabroch,  Kilsyth,  Glaswel,  which  he  had  by 
the  grant  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  the  lands  of  Calynter  he 
had  from  the  King,  in  liberam  mtrrenam,  *  in  a  free  forres« 
try.'  Malcolm  de  Callenter  was  succeeded  by  Aluin  de  Cal*^ 
lenter  his  son." 

t  RoBERTSOM^s  Index  p.  58*  "  Carta  by  David  II  to  WiU 
lism  Livingston  and  ChristilEin  Callenter  his  spouse  of  the 
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Living,  his  ancestor,  had  flourished  under 
David  I;  and  his  representative  became  a 
peer,  in  the  eleventh  generation.  Alexander, 
the  7th  baron,  was  created  Earl  of  Linlith- 
gow in  1600.  James,  the  4th  £arl,  having 
engaged  in  the  insurrection  1715,  lost  his 
estate  and  honours  by  attainder. 

Sir  James  Livingston,  s»econd  son  of 
Alexander  1st  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  was  bred  a 
soldier  in  foreign  parts.  Coming  home,  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Charles  I,  who  crea- 
ted him  Lord  Almond  in  1633,  and,  not- 
withstanding he  had  intermediately  favoured 


lands  of  Kilsjth  in  vie.  de  Dutnharton,  Carta  by  David  H  to 
William  Livingstoh,  of  the  lands  of  Calient^  by  the  forfalture 
of  .Patrick  Callentyr,"  Patrick  endeavoured  to  convey  Cal- 
lentyr  to  another  person,  perJiaps  another  son  in  law;  for  we 
find  in  the  same  work,  **  Carta  by  Patrick  Callenter  to  Hen* 
ry  Douglas  and  his  spouse  of  the  lands  of  Callenter  in  viie" 
com*  de  Slrivding"  To  shew  that  Christian  Callenter  wai  Ta- 
tilck*s  daughter  we  may  subjoin  another  notice  from  the  In- 
dex. **  Carta  data  ad  instaniiam  Roberti  de  Enii/ne  Miliiii, 
iVitlielmo  dc  Livi/ngstoun  ti  Chrisfiane  de  Kaleut^r^JlUe  fUQU' 
dam  Pairicii  de  Kakniyr^  sponse  dicii  U'iUieimi^  terre  de  A^- 
h/)uiih  in  vie,  de  Dtmhreiaue^  quem  quondam  Malcolmui  Fith 
viingi  Comes  de  Wygtoun  dederat  quondam  Roberto  de  Vtdl 
(Jorlashe  pro  VaUibusJ,  cvjusjilia  et  heres  Margarcia^  fiiUde 
Atrglicnna,  sine  heredibus  in  regno  Scofie,  in  fato  deecssil:  dc*. 
(ijmd  Kildrowyy  13  octoh*  an,  reg-  33." 
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the  covenanters,  Earl  of  CaUender  in  1641« 
He  was  Lieut.  Genial  under  the  Duke  of 
Hunilton  in  the  expedition  fb  England  for 
the  relief  of  Charles.  The  titles  of  Almond 
and  CaUender,  by  the  failure  of  male  heirs, 
merged,  in  1695,  in  the  senior  title  of  Lin- 
lidigow.    They  fell  with  it  in  1715. 

The  family  of  Livingston  has  figured  in 
the  history    of  Scotland.      Sir    Alexander 
livinggton  of  Callender   became  governor 
to  James  II,  on  the  death  of  the  late  King. 
Sir  Alexander  and  the  Chancellor  Chrich- 
ton    are   accused   of  confining  the   Queen 
Mother,  for  the  sake  of  usurping  the  power 
committed    to  her   by  her  deceased  lord. 
Both  were  coftcerned  in  that  act  of  cruelty 
to  which,   in  the  presence  of  the  youthful 
monarch,  William  6th  Earl  of  Douglas  fell 
a  victim   in   Edinburgh   castle;   by  which 
James  was  trained  to  the  assassination  of 
another  of  tlie  Douglasses;  and  which  brought 
down   on  the  two  principal  actors  the  ven- 
geance of  the  house  of  Douglas.     Living- 
ston was,  afterwards,  at   the  instigation  of 
the  8  th  Earl  of  Douglas,  impeached,  sen- 
tenced to   the  loss  of  his  estate,  and  im- 
prisoned  in   Dumbarton    castle.     He    was 
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afterwards  restored  to  the  royal  favour, 
recovered  his  estate,  was  a  Member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  Ambassador  to  England,  and 
Justice-General. 

His  son  and  successor,  James,  was  crea- 
ted Lord  Livingston,  was  Master  of  the 
Household,  and,  afterwards,  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain. 

SiK  Alexander's  younger  brother.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, had  founded  the  house  of  Kilsyth, 
having  got  the  estate  from  his  father. 
His  representative  in  the  6th  generation. 
Sir  William  of  Darnchester,  who,  at  Prince 
Henry's  baptism,  had  been  knighted  dur- 
ing his  father's  life-time,  was  eminent  as 
a  lawyer;  and,  in  1609,  was  appointed  a 
Senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  and,  after- 
wards, a  Member  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
Vice-Chancellor.  He  died  in  1627,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  and  grandson ;  but,  at 
length,  in  1647,  by  his  brother,  Sir  James 
Livingston  of  Barncleugh,  who,  having  main- 
tained his  loyalty  during  the  civil  wars  and 
usurpation,  was,  on  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Stewart,  created  Viscount  Kilsyth, 
Xiord  Campsie  &c.    His  2d  son,  William  3d 
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Viscount  Kilsyth,  having  engaged  in  the  in- 
surrection of  1715,  was  forfeited.* 

Me  John  Livingston,  born  at  Kilsyth  in 
1603,  and  related  to  the  Kilsyth  family, 
was  an  author  of  Memoirs.  He  was  settled, 
as  a  clergyman,  first  in  Ireland,  and  subse- 
quently at  Stranrawer  and  Ancrum. 

Neither  the  Airths,  nor  the  Mores,  have  at- 
tained to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage. — ^The  first 
had  the  baronies  of  Airth,  Car  nock  and  Flean ; 
which,  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  came  to  heirs 
female,  and,  by  marriage,  to  the  Bruces, 
Drummonds,  and  Somervilles.f — Sir  Regi- 
nald More,  whose  family,  anciently  surnamed 
de  Moreham,:]:  flourished  under  Alexanders  I 
and  II,  was  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  under 


*  He  married  Ist  Jean,  daughter  of  WilHacn  Lord  Cochrap, 
and  widow  of  the  Viscount  Dundee,  who  brought  him  a  son; 
2d]y  Barbara,  daughter  of  MacDougal  of  Mackerston,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter.  Both  children  died  early.  Doug- 
las's Peerage,  pp.  379,  SSa  The  corpses  lately  found  so  en- 
tire in  the  mausoleum  of  Kilsyth  seem  to  have  been  Miss  Mac- 
Dougal and  daughter. 

f  Crawfurd's  Remarks  on  the  Ragman-Roll,  p.  22. 

X  Thomas  db  Moreham  jnoiier,  i.  e.  *'  younger,"  tsppev» 
in  the  Ragman-RoU. 
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David  IL  He  resided  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Carron,  at  a  place  now  called  Scaithmoor^ 
where  he  had  built  a  fine  house.*  It  is  now 
erazed-t  He  raarried  one  of  the  coheiresses 
of  the  Grahams  of  Eskdale^  with  whom  he 
acquired  the  lands  of  Abercom*  Here  his 
family  resided  foT  some  generations,  and 
were  known  in  writs  by  the  name  and  addi- 
tion of  More  of  Abercorn4  The  sole  heir- 
ess married  Sir  William  Lindsay  of  Byres. 
Their  grandsan.  Sir  David,  signalized  his 
loyalty  in  the  trying  period  o(  James  UIV 
reign. 

*  Chartulaby  of  Newbottley  as  quoted  by  Mr  NnvDO  in 
his  1st  edition. 

f  Ma  NiMMo  mentions  that  in  1777  some  remains  of  the 
offices  were  visible. 

J  Robbrtson's  Index  of  Charters.  **  Carta,  by  Robert  IT^  * 
to  William  More  Knight,  of  the  barony  of  Abercom  and 
Dean,  in  the  constabulary  of  Lithgovr,  and  shire  of  Edinburgh, 
of  the  lands  of  Airth,  Cambusbaron,  Craigorth,  Skeak  and 
Torwood,  in  Stirlingshire,  on  his  own  resignation>-4]lartB,  by 
Robert  II,  confirming  a  charter  by  Williaoi  More  of  Aber- 
com to  John  M'KoUy,  of  4  aikers  of  land,  in  the  carse  of 
Bothkenner^  the  territory  of  the  Grange  and  the  Stodfiinld, 
vie.  de  StirlingJ'^  "  Carta,  by  Robert  III,  confimniig  one  by 
David  Moore  of  Abercom,  to  David  Flemings  of  die  forreat. 
of  Torwood  in  Stirlingshire."  David  Fleming  of  Biggar  and 
Lein^e  is  the  person  who  receives  the  grant.  The  parishes  of 
Cumbemauld  and  KifkintuQoeh  (properly  CaerpentoUocfa) 
were  anciently  Easter  and  Wester  Leinzte* 
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The  Stirlings  of'Carse*  if  they  did  not 
rise  to  the  Scottish  peerage,  did  to  the  En- 
glish. One  of  them.  Sir  John,  is  recorded  as 
having  favoured  Edward  Baliol,  and  as  having 
been  summoned  to  attend  the  English  Par- 
liament as  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  f  His  daugh^ 
ter  and  sole  heiress,  Marjorie,  married  John 
Meateth,  son  of  Sir  Walter  Menteth  of  Hus- 
ky, and  brought  him  the  estates  of  Carse 
and  Aluethe4  Sir  William  Menteth  of  Carse 


*  Atisandre  de  Strivdyte  del  cotmte  de  Lanerk  appcmrt  ia  - 
the  Ragman-Roll  with  that  of  Joannes  de  Sirivdyn  de  Carse. 
The  fonner  is  confideiitly  asserted  by  the  author  of  the  re* 
mtrkff  on  this  voucher  to  have  been  StirUng  of  Cadder,  a  pro- 
perty which  went  into  theKeir  family,  by  marriage,  in  1535, 
flDd  whence  sprung  the  Stirlings  of  Craigbamet,  Glorat,  Law, 
BaHagan,  Auchyle,  from  the  last  of  which  wore  the  Stirlings 
of  Halbertsbire.  p.  28.  Sir  John  Stirling  of  Glenesk  flourish- 
ed in  the  time  of  David  II«  His  sole  heiresa  married  Sir 
Alexander  Lindsay  2d  son  of  David  Dominus  de  Crawfurd. 
Douglas's  Peerage,  p.  155.  Joanne  de  Glennesk  and  Joanne 
de  Strivelsn  deMoravia^  (the  latter  of  whom  the  commentator 
above  referred  to  erroneously  supposes  to  have  been  Stirling 
of  Glenesk)  both  appear  as  parties  in  **  Instrumentum  PuMt" 
cum^  super  renunciationejacta^  perplures  nohiles  Scotia^  con* 
faderationi  inter  Francia  Regem  et  ipsos^**  at  Aberdeen  25 
July  1296.  Rymer  II,  720.  Thomas  de  Strivelyn  was  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland  in- the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  Chalmers's 
Caledonia*  I,  712. 

t  Sia  William  Dogdale  as  qaoted  in  Remarks  on  the  R^- 
man-Roll,  p*  29*. 

t  RoMBTsosi't  Indejc.   Cartn».  by  Dftvid  I]»  to  Mm  |f  on* 
3  E 
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sold  his  estate  of  Carse,  in  1631,  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Livingstone  of  Kilsyth,  who,  in  1638^ 
sold  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  the  celebrated 
lawyer,  and  the  ancestor,  through  his  fourth 
son.  Sir  Jamei  Hope  of  Hopeton,  of  the 
Earls  of  Hopeton.*  We  behold,  in  a  family 
of  Stirlingshire,  Stirling  of  Garden,t  the 
most  recent  cadet,  except  the  younger  bro- 
thers of  the  present  generation,  of  the  very 
ancient    and    respectable  stem  of  Eeir  in 


teilh  and  Marjorie  de  Striveling  daughter  of  John  Stiriiog  vie* 
Clackmanan^  et  dominium  de  Cars  de  Striveling  et  Aluethe 
(Alva),  of  the  said  lands,  by  resignation  of  his  said  spouse  Ac 
N.  B.  Is  there  not  something  in  this  notice  savouring  of  the 
peerage  said  by  Dugdale  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  Stirling  of 
Carse?  "  Dominium^*  it  appears  to  us,  is  a  clerical  error  for 
Dominus.  "  Vic.  Clackmannan^^  seems  a  contraction  for  Vice* 
comes  Clackmannan.  A  difficulty  occurs.  How  came  the  peer- 
age  to  fall  so  much  into  oblivion  ? 

*  Remarks  on  the  Ragman-Roll,  p.  29.  We  may  noir 
subjoin  what  we  were  not  possessed  of  when  treating  of  the  re* 
ligious  houses  connected  with  Stirlingshire.  The  Abbey  of 
Holyrood  had  occupied  part  of  the  barony  of  Carse.  Robert- 
•  6on*s  Index.  "  Carta,  by  David  11^  confirming  an  agreement 
between  Robert  Seneschal  of  Scotland,  Earl  of  Stratheme 
and  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Holy  Cross,  regarding  the  pay« 
raent  of  a  jearly  revenue  from  the  lands  of  Carss  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Stirling,  16  Julii,  in  the  year  of  our  reign  34. — Carta, 
by  Robert  II,  to  die  Abbacy  of  Halyrudhouse,  of  the  barony 
of  Kara  in  Stirlingshire,  for  L.60  Sterling  of  annual  feu  du^." 

f  Among  the  curious  extracts   from  the  national  ar« 
cfaivea  latdy  published  by  the  Deputy  Register  of  Scotland, 
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Perthshire,  generally  esteemed,  and  the  wri- 
ter believes  justly,  the  Chief  of  all  the  Stir- 
linga«  Stirling  of  Kippendavie  is  understood 
to  be  the  next  in  point  of  juniority.  Stir- 
ling of  Ardoch,  senior  to  both,  has  recently 
merged,  by  marriage,  in  Moray  of  Abercair- 
ney.  The  present  Mrs  Moray  Dowager  wa3 
Miss  Stirling,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stirling  Baronet,  and  heiress  of  Ardoch 
in  Strathallan. 

Thb  Buchanans,  though  not  ennobled  by 
the  royal  fiat,  have  been,  and  are,  a  people  of 
distinction.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  Gilbert,  seneschal  to  the  Earl  of 
Levenax,  obtained  from  him  part  of  Buchan- 
an, and  became  Gilbert  de  Buchanan.*    Part 


we  find  the  following  Injumiio  de  Tutda,  <'  Mail  23.  1621. 
DomntLi  Joqnnes  l^irling  de  Carden  mifes^  patruus  Georgia 
Stirling  JlKi  legitimi  natu  maximi  Domini  Jacobis  StirHngJ^odi" 
tariide  Keir,  propinquior  agnatus^  id  est  consanguineus  expartr 
pains  ipsi  Oeorgio  Stirling^' 

«  Rbmarks  oa  the  Ragmaa-RoU,  p.  S7.  Buchanan  of 
Auchmar*  The  following  curious  passage  occurs  in  that  gi- 
gantic, and,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  splendid^  work» 
published  in  Holland  in  1653>  Bleau's  Atlas.  "  Buchanaa 
qui  ont  de  belles  Signeuries  sur  la  riviere  d'  Aneric  du  coste 
du  Midi»  et  sur  le  lac  de  Leimoiid  du  coste  du  V  Occident, 
r  une  desquelles  ^ppartient  au  chef  de  la  famille,  qui  s*  appelle 
vul^ainnent  Buchanan,  laquelle  a  donne  le  nom  a  toute  U 
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of  Buchanan  belonged  to  Sir  Gilbert  Carrick 
in  the  time  of  David  IL*  Donald  Earl  o£ 
LeiHiox  renewed  the  grant  to  Maurice  de 
Buchanan  of  what  had  by  a  former  Earl  been 
conferred  upon  his  ancestor,  f  David  granted 
a  charter  of  confirmation  to  his  successor 
of  the    same   name4     Maurice   Diarried  a 


maison:  ie  mot,  qut  signlfie  une  posaession,  eat  ocgapomt^  cc 

veut  dire  un  terroir  bas  et  proche  des  eaux,  car  Much  ou  Bach 
•ignifie  un  lieu  bas,  et  Annan  de  Teau;  et  en  effect  fl  est 
ainsi"  &c.    Tome  VI,  pp.  96,  97. 

*  Robertsok's  Index.  '<  Carta,  by  David  II,  to  Gilbert 
Carrick  knight  of  the  lands  of  Buchanan  in  the  county  of  Stir- 
ling.;' 

t  Robertson's  Index.  **  Carta,  by  Donald  Earl  of  Len- 
ROXy  to  Maurice  Buchanan,  oi  that  plough  of  land  conHooaly 
railed  Buchanan." 

X  *'  Carta  confirming  a,  charter  by  Donald  Earl  of  Leve- 
nax  tQ  Maurice  of  Bouchcannane,  son  and  heir  of  the  late 
Maurice  of  Bouchcannane,  of  the  land  which  is  called  Bouch- 
cannane, together  with  Sallachy,  by  these  bounck,  firoui  Kelya 
to  Aldmar,  down  to  the  water  of  Hanerch,  aod  the  land  of 
Sallachy  to  Kelg*  dowu  to  the  pool  of  Lougchknuneld,  &c. 
with  a  court  of  life  and  limbs  to  be  called  and  held  as  often  a« 
he  (the  Earl)  <'  may  incline,  and  of  rejoicing  in  their  deaths 
(cxiiihus  earundem  qaudendi)\  but  so  that  if  any  one  is  ac- 
cused by  a  complaint  of  this  sort,  that  he  be  judged  at  the 
court  of  the  said  Maurice  and  his  heirs,  and  tlwt  he  be  put  td 
death  at  our  gallows  of  Cdthyr  &c.  For  rendering  hencefor- 
ward to  us  and  our  hehs  in  the  common  army  of  ow  Lord  the 
King,  when  it  shall  happen,  one  cheese  out* of  each  home  m 
which  a  cheese  is  made  in  t#ie  said  hmds,  *c.  Witnesses  m 
the  Earl*8  Charter,  the  Lords,  Malcohn  Flemyng  Dominus  de 
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daughter  of  Menteth  of  Rusky ;  and  thus  his 
son,  Walter  de  Bu<ihanan,  became  related 
to  the  royal  house  of  Stewart*  Walter's  el- 
dest son,  John,  married  the  sole  heiress  of 
the  very  ancient  family  of  Lany,t  a  former 
sole  heiress  of  which  had  been  married 
to  a  younger  son  of  a  baron  of  Buchanan. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  latter  alliance  with 
Lany,  Sir  Alexander  Buchanan,  distinguished 
hiin$dtf  at  the  battle  of.  Beuge  in  Anjouy 
March  1421,  by  slaying  the  Duke  of  CUr- 
eacetX  ^^d  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ver- 


Wifglon^  WilHam  de  LewynstouDt  MUUeSf  and  Dominue  Gil« 
bert  de  Carrick  Miks,  Walter  of  Faslane,  Ew&r  Campbell, 
Pinlaw  son  of  Robert  de  Camsic,  Kessati  our  Clerk  and  many 
others.  Charter  of  Confirmation  by  the  King.  Given  at 
Edinburgh  26  January,  in  the  year  of  our  reign  41."  Robert* 
£on's  Index.    The  above  is  a  translation  from  the  Latin* 

*  AucHMAR  says,  *•  there  is  a  charter  of  confirmation  of 
Fome  of  the  lands  of  Buchanan,  granted  in  his  favour  by  Ro- 
l>ert  n,  in  which  he  is  designed  the  King's  consanguineus.** 
^e  genealogist  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  reason. 

i  Lord  Hailes  has  published  a  charter  by  Alexander  11^ 
to  JUianua  dt  hfumf  of  the  land*  of  I^ny,  whicli  are  said  in  the 
writ  to  have  been  conferred  by  King  Culenus  on  GiUespic  Mor 
to  be  held  viifi/te  i^ii  paroi.  The  crest  o(  the  Buchanans 
of  Leny  exhibits  the  **  little  sword."  It  h  borne  also  by 
^vchanan  of  Amprior,  a  cadet  of  diis  ancient  house. 

t  Mr  Pinkertom*8  reasons  for  attributing  this  feat  exclu- 
sively to  the  Earl  of  Buchaft,  though  strong,  are  not  eoncHi- 
^^ve.    History  of  Scotland,  I»  105.    The  armorial  bearing  of 
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neiiil,  17th  August  1434.  As  Sir  Alexan- 
der had  not  been  married^  the  3d  brother, 
John,  succeeded  to  Lany,  while  the  2d,  Sir 
Walter,  succeeded  to  Buchanan.  Sir  Wal- 
ter de  Buchanan  married  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Murdoch  Duke  of  Albany  and  Regent 
of  Scotland,  by  Isabel  Countess  of  Leve- 
nax  in  her  own  right.  Sir  Walter*s  third 
son,  Thomas,  founded  the  house  of  Cftr- 
beth.  His  eldest  son,  Patrick,  married  Gal- 
braith,  heiress  of  Killeam,  Bamore,  and 
Auchenreoch.  Their  younger  son,  Thomas, 
was  founder  of  the  house  of  Drumikil; 
whence,  in  the  third  generation,  came  the 
renowned  George  Buchanan.*  Patrick's  el- 
dest  son,    Walter,   married   a   daughter  of 


the  Buchanans  is  a  satisfactory  voucher,  independently  of 
George  Buchanan's  quotation  of  the  volume  now  unfortunately 
lost,  the  Book  of  Pluscardin,  (Historia,  L.  X.  c  22<)  that  it 
was  done,  in  part  at  least,  by  Sir  Alexander.  The  crest  is  a 
hand  holding  a  ducal  crown.  The  double  tressure  with  Jleurs* 
de-lU  expresses  the  alliance  with  France.  The  mottoa  auoa- 
CBS  juvo  and  clarior  hinc  hokos,  are  correspondent  to 
each  other  and  to  the  devices.  The  crie  de  guerre^  clarinch, 
is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  clarenck.  This  is  possible^  but 
improbable,  clarincu  is  a  small  island  of  Loch  Lomond 
near  Buchanan,  and  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Buchanans,  ia 
the  hour  of  danger. 

*  For  some  account  of  the  Maximus  GentiliSf  thoa^  a 
subordinate  oadet,  see  Note  DD« 
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Lord    Graham,   and  had  by  her  a  younger 
son,  who  succeeded,  by  testament,  to  Men-- 
zies    of  Arnprior,    and   was   the   facetious 
^^  King  of  Kippeuj^  and  the  faithful  ally  of 
a  contemporary  potentate,  James  V  of  Scot- 
land*    The  elder  son,  Patrick,   who  is  said 
to  have  fallen  on  Flodden-field,   had    mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and 
had  by  her  two  sons.     The  younger,  Wal- 
ter, founded  the  house  of  SpittaL    The  el- 
der,   George,     was   sheriff  of  Dumbarton* 
shire    at    the   critical  epoch  of  1561.      By 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Edmonstone  of  Dun- 
treath,  he  had  John,  his  heir;  and,  by  a  se- 
cond lady,  Janet,  daughter  of  Cunninghame 
of  Craigans,  William,  founder  of  the  now  ex- 
tinct house  of  Auchmar.    The  principal  line 
became  extinct  in  the  fifth  generation  from 
the  last  mentioned  representative,  in  1682; 
when    the    representation    was  claimed  by 
Buchanan  of  Auchmar.    This  line  perished 
in  1816. 

The  barons  or  lairds  of  Buchanan  built  a 
castle  where  the  present  house  stands.*   Part 


A  description  of  the  Ped  of  Buchanan,  about  200  yards 
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of  it  exists^  forming  the  charter-room.  A 
more  modera  house  was  built  by  these  chiefs, 
adjoining  the  east  side.  This  also  now  exists. 
The  last  Buchanan  in  possession  of  the  edi- 
fice was  a  collector  of  curiosities;  and  had 
constructed,  for  holding  them,  a  long  range 
of  one  story,  called  "  the  Volary,"  from, 
the  prevalence  of  its  birds.  The  first  Duke 
of  Montrose^  and  grandfather  of  the  pre- 
sent noble  proprietor,  erected  on  it  two 
additional  stories;  which,  with  the  vol- 
ary,  have  been  since  used  for  inhabitation. 
Behind  this  long  range,  the  late  Duke  built 
a  kitchen,  and  some  other  apartments.  On 
the  east  and  west,  his  present  Grace^  some 
years  ago,  added  two  ends,  in  a  very  elegant 
stile  of  Doric  architecture*  Tixey  form  parts 
of  a  plan,  the  centre  of  which  has,  in  the 
drawing,  a  magnificent  aspect.  The  archi- 
tect was  the  late  Mr  Flayfair. 

The  lands  of  Buchanan  were  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  parish  of  Luss;  but,  to  accom- 
modate the  family,  a  chapel  was  built  near 


in  front  of  the  house,  k  ghren  where  the  very  ancient  forts  of 
the  county  are  treated  of.    See  Note  C* 
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the  house.^  These  lands  were,  about  the  mid- 
file  of  the  century  before  last,  annexed  to  the 
church  and  parish  of  Inchcallich;  and  it  was, 
as  is  conjectured,  about  the  same  time  that 
Baron  MacAuslin's  lands,  situate  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Luss,  but  belonging  to  Inchcallich, 
were  annexed  to  Luss.  When  the  church  in 
Inchcallich  had  gone  to  ruin,  the  chapel  near 
Buchanan  was  used  as  the  parish  church,  and 
the  parish  gradually  assumed  the  name  of 
Buchanan.*    About  fifty  years  ago,  the  pre- 


*  Ih  Bishop  Keith's  Table  of  the  Parishes  in  Scotland,  made 
up,  probably,  about  a  century  ago,  it  is  called  "  Buchanan  of 
Inchcallioch.*'  Inch-caiUeach  signifies  ''  Old  wife's"  or  ''  Cow- 
ard's Isle,*'  a  natural  expression  of  contempt,  on  the  part  of 
an  invading  foe,  when  the  inhabitants  on  the  shore  had  taken 
shelter  there.  Bleau's  Atlas  has  the  following  curious  pas- 
sages, <<  Lac  Leiroon  conteint  trente  Isles,  dan  trois  desquel- 
les  il  y  avoit  des  Eglises  basties  de  poultres  entrelassees,  de 
mesme  que  nos  radeaux,  et  convertes  de  mottes  de  terre  toutes 
vertes,  dans  laquelles  ceux  qui  sont  proches  du  Lac,  se  reti- 
royent  en  temps  de  guerre,  avec  leur  femmes,  enfans  ^c.'* 
Tome  VI,  p.  96.  '*  Inchchaille,  dont  le  nom  signifie  utie  Isle 
Sauvage,  est  cultive,  et  rapporte  de  fruits;  et  a  encore  uhe 
Eglise  Parbissiale."  p.  91.  A  natural  son  of  the  well  known 
Alexander  of  Glenstrae,  and  his  pretended  successor  in  the  re« 
presentation  of  his  clan,  was  buried  here.  The  tree  and  sword, 
io  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  MacGregors,  are  rudely  sculp- 
tured on  the  tombstone.  Notice  is  taken  of  this  island  in  Ro- 
bertson's Index.  *'  Carta,  by  David  II,  to  John  Danielstoun 
of  the  Isle  of  Lochlowmond,  with  the  advocation  of  the  Kirk 
of  Incbcalloche.    Carta  cofifirmationiSf  by  David  II,  of  ane  in« 

3   F 
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sent  church  of  Buchanan  was  built,  and  the 
chapel  pulled  down;  when  the  right  of  sepul- 
ture, which  the  Buchanans  had  enjoyed  there, 
was  reserved  for  two  of  the  branches,  Auch- 
mar  and  SpitteL  Sevetal  stones  mark  the 
burying  ground;  alid,  in  the  centre,  is  placed 
the  stone  vessel,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  cup, 
which  had  been  used  for  the  holy  water. 
Some  individuals  of  the  now  extinct  house  of 
Auchmar  were  buried  here  within  the  last 
seven  years. 

The  traditional  origin  of  the  Drummonds 
from  the  royal  family  of  Hungary,  and  the  cause 
and  effect  of  their  favour  with  that  of  Scotland, 
a:s  detailed  by  various  genealogists,*  derives 
probability  from  their  opulence  and  conse- 
quence at  the  epoch  of  their  beginning  to 
appear  in  written  records;  when,  as  is  evin- 
ced, the  Chief,  Malcolm  Beg,  was    married 


feftment  given  by  Malcolm  Fleming  Earl  of  WigtODy  of  the 
Isle  of  lashkalleche  in  laeu  de  Lochloune,  with  advocation  of 
the  Kirk  thereof,  with  the  lands  of  Kilmaronock." 

*  Maurice,  the  Hungarian,  is  said  to  have  accompanied 
from  Hungary,  the  English  Princess  Margaret,  Queen  of 
Malcolm  Canmor;  to  have  exerted  himself  in  acting  as  the 
Palinurus  of  the  vessel  which  carried  the  precious  cargo  and 
was  cast  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Fife;  and  to  have  obtained 
from  Malcolm  a  grant  of  many  lands,  particularly  Drummoad 
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to  Ada,  daughter  of  Malduin  3d  Earl  of 
Levenax    by    Beatrix  daughter   of  Walter 
Lord  High   Steward  of  Scotland,  and  pos- 
sessed the  lands  Drymen,  Rosneth,  Auchin- 
down,  Balfrone»  and  Cardross  in  Monteith.* 
He  was  chamberlain,  indeed,  on  the  esi^te 
of  Levenax,    and,   by   the   Earl,    designed 
"  camerarius  wew«."f  This,  however,  it  would 
seem,  did  not  affect  his  rank,  in  the  estima-* 
tion  of  the  age,  nor  prevent  him  from  forra^ 
ing  a  matrimonial  alliance   suitable  to  his 
birth  and  possessions* 

Two  of  his  grandsons  are  recorded  as 
having  sworn  fealty  to  Edward  I.  One  of 
them,  Gilbert  de  Dromund,  appears  in 
Prynne's  copy  of  the  Ragman-RolLJ    The 

•r  Drymen  in  StirliDgshire,  (he  estate  whence  his  family  drew 
Afir  surname. 

«  Douglas's  Peerage,  p.  5iS. 

t  Ibid.   Chartulary  of  Lennox,  p.  SO. 

t  *  Gilbert  de  Dromund  del  counte  de  Dunbretan.' 
He  was  Drummond  of  Balquhapple  in  Perthshire.  Douglas, 
p.  549,  who  quotes  Chart,  penes  Dom.  de  Gleneagles.  His 
gnmdson  Bryce  Drummond,  an  attorney,  had,  in  a  controrer- 
>7  between  the  Drummonds  and  Menteths  of  Raskie,  been  put 
to  death,  and  was,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  the  remote  caus^, 
<>f  the  emigration  of  his  Chief  from  Stirlingshire.  Malcolm's 
'^lemoir,  p.  18. 
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other  and  elder  brother,  Sir  John,  took  the 
oath  by  an  obvious  compulsion,*   He  married 
his  relation,  a  daughter  of  Walter  Stewart 
Earl  of  iMenteth  and  his  Countess  in  her  own 
right.     He    was    interred    beside  his  father 
and  mother  in  law,    in  the  choir  of  Inch- 
maliome,   where   their   tomb-stones    are   in 
great  preservation,  f    From  a  legend  around 
Drummond's  it  appears,  that  his  widow  had 
interred  him  here,   for   the  benefit   of  the 
prayers   daily  offered,     A  small  drawing  of 
it  is  engraven  on  the  margin  of  the  accom- 
panying map.  J 


♦  Rymer,  Tom.  II.  p.  782.  *  Pro  Johanne  dc  Dromman 
trans fretaturo  cum  Rege.  Edmundus  de  Hastings  de  Comitatu 
Suffbkicc  manucepit  Johannem  de  Dromman  de  Scotia  existen- 
tern  in  Prisona  de  Wysebech^'  (i.  e.  ut  ait  Da  Cange^  seproeo 
obli'fravit)  *  quod  ad  citius  quod  poterit  ibit  ad  Regent  ad  partes 
transmarinasy  ct  ei  bene  etjideliter  deserviet  contra  Regem  Fran' 
cite,  et  qtio&cunque  alios  dicti  Regis  Anglia  inimicos:  FA  scrip' 
tumjuit  Constabulario  Castri  de  Wysebeche^  quod  ipsum  Jokan' 
ncm  j)er  manucaptionem  prcedictam  liberaret*  Cfaus.  25  Edward 
L  A,D>  1297.'  £dmuDd*8  wife  was  connected  with  Scotliod. 
<  Nomina  corum  qui  Jecerunt  homagium  Edwario  prim, 
anno  34  ejusdem  regiSr.,Domina  habelUiy  Uxor  Edmxmdi 
de  Hastinges^  pro  terris  in  com.  de  Strivelyn  et  Forfar.* 
Rymcr  II,  1015. 

f  Mr  Graham  of  Gartur  has  lately  railed  in  the  choir. 

X  It  is  in  low  relief.  The  Knight  is  accompanied  by  the 
Archangel  Michael  trampling  on  the  Dragon,  and  by  St  Col- 
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Joannes  de  Drumod^  as  he  is  called  in  this 
almost  contemporary  voucher,  had,  by  his  af^ 
ter  conduct,  proved  how  unwillingly  he  had 
submitted  to  the  English  usurper.  His  sou 
Sir  Malcolm,  also^  had  attached  himself  to  the 
cause  of  Bruce  and  Scotland;  and,  about  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  an  English  commander.  His  con* 
sequence  may  be  estimated  from  Edward's 
offering  oblations  at  the  shrine  of  St  Mungo 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Glasgow  **  for  the 
good   news  of  Sir  Malcolm  de  Prummond 


tnocus  similarly  triiunphing  oyer  the  Old  Serpent,  What  of 
the  legend  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  may  be  thus  read. 

JOBAKNES  DE  DRVMOD  FILIVS  MOtCALMX  DE  DRVMOD 
VID SOLVAT  ANIMAS  XORVM  A  PBNA  BT  ACV We  may 

gWe  a  conjectural  translation.  *<  John  of  Drumod,  son  of  Mol« 
calm  of  Drumod.  His  widow,  that  she  may  loose  their  soula 
from  punishment  and  the  sting". •••drumoo  is  the  Celtic  of 
DRUMMOND,  and  the  latter  syllable  of  molcalm  corresponds 
to  cALLUMy  the  Celtic  form  of  Malcolm,  a  word  compounded 
0^  MU  or  Meal  'Uo  worship,**  and  CaUum  ^'Columba*'  or 
*^  Colm*'*  MilcolumifLSj  the  Latin  fbrm,  expresses  well  the  ety* 
mology.  From  John  de  Drumod's  tombstone,  it  appears,  con- 
trary  to  John  Douglas's  assertion  (Peerage,  p.  54S),  that* 
for  some  time,  the  family  had  only  one  wavy  bar  in  their 
shield, — An  Etching  from  the  hand  of  Mr  William  Home 
Lizars,  and  a  few  historical  ifnemorandat  of  the  other  sepul* 
chral  monument  are  inserted  in. Priory  of  Inchroahome,  Edin-f 
burgh,  1815,  pp.  8  and  98-102.  The  Earl  of  Menteth  and 
Countess  are  represented  in  full  relief,  and  larger  than  life. 
The  former  exhibits  the  costuTne  of  the  Crusader, 
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Knight,  a  Scot,  being  taken  prisoner  by  SirJohn 
Segrave.*'*  He  had,  it  would  seem,  signalized 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Bannockburn;  for, 
immediately  after,  Bruce  bestowed  upon  him 
certain  lands  in  Perthshire,  f  Sir  Robert 
Douglas  thinks  that  the  calthrops  behind  the 
scroll  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Drum- 
monds  afford  a  presumption  that  Sir  Mal- 
colm had  been  active  in  the  use  of  these  for- 
midable, and,  on  that  occasion,  very  destructive 
weapons.  He  sat  as  one  of  the  great  barons 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  parliament  held  by 
Bruce  next  year  at  Ayr4  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Graham  of  Kincar- 
dine, elder  brother  of  Sir  John  Graham,  and 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  Montrose.  § 

His  grandsons,  John  and  Maurice,  both 
married  heiresses  who  connected  them,  the 
one  with  Strathmore,  and  the  other  vith 
Strathearn.  Maurice's  lady  was  sole  heiress 
of  Concraig  and  of  the  stewardship  of  Strath- 


«  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  I,  667. 

f  Douglas's  Peerage,  p,  549,  who  quotes  chart,  in  pub. 
archiv*  et  cart,  in  archiv.  familis  de  Perth. 

X  Douglas,  p.  519,  who  quotes  chart,  in  archiv.  famOe 
de  Perth.  f  Ibid. 
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earn;*  John's  was  a  coheiress  of  several  estates, 
and  by  royal  partiality,  brought  him  Auchter- 
arder,  Kincardine  in  Monteith,  Cargill  and 
StobhalL  He  had  had  a  long  continued  feud 
with  his  not  distant  relations  the  Menteths  of 
Rusky,  in  which  he  had  early  lost  hisldnsman 
Bryce  Drummond,t  and  was  accused  of 
having  caused  the  deaths  of  three  of  the  Men- 
teths. A  formal  treaty,  at  which  the  two  Jus- 
ticiaries of  the  kingdom  presided,  was  entered 
into  on  the  17th  of  May  1360,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Forth  n^ar  Stirling.  One  of  the  arti- 
cles was,  that  John  of  Drummond  should 
resign  Rosneth  as  a  compensation  for  the 
slaughter.:]:  Tired,  perhaps,  of  a  feud  which 
had  lasted  many  ye^rs,  and  might  have  been 
adjusted  only  to  appearance,  he  retired  to  his 
lady's  seat  of  StobhalL  §  Their  daughter, 
Queen  Annabella,  had  been  bom  long  before 


*  Malcolm's  Memoirs,  p.  23. 

f  Brycb  was  killed  in  1330.    Malcolm's  Memoir,  p.  18. 

X  A  copy  of  the  treaty,  and  a  translation  by  Mr  George 
Home  from  the  original  in  Drummond  castle,  is  printed  in 
Priory  of  Inchmjdiome,  pp.  121-136. 

$  It  is  not  kno^n  where  their  residence  was  on  the  Dry- 
men  estate.  It  was  probably  somewhere  near  the  Enrick. 
They  left  this  quarter  when  the  Buchanans  were  rising  into 
importance. 
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their  change  of  residence;  and,  for  aught 
that  appears,  Stirlingshire  has  the  honour  of 
producing  this  ornament  of  her  sex  and  of 
royalty.*  History  mostly  employs  herself  ia 
describing  the  actions  of  the  other  sex;  un- 
mindful that  the  early  care  of.  virtuous  and 
accomplished  mothers  has  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  future  conduct  and  settled  cha- 
racter of  the  rising  generation* 

How  the  Drummonds  parted  with  the 
lands  of  Drymen  has  been  forgotten.  Balfron 
had  been  bestowed  upon  Thomas  the  young- 


§  John  Earl  of  Carrick,  afterwards  Robert  III,  had  been 
married  to  Annabella  Drunimon4  S3  years  before  he  had 
mounted  the  tlirone^  which  he  did  ia  1390.  Pinkerton's  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  I,  46,  who  quotes  Abercrombie  and  a  char« 
ter.  The  year  of  the  marriage,  therefore,  is  1357,  while  her 
father  resided  at  Drymen  in  Stirlingshire.  The  Counlew  of 
Carrick  had  her  first  child,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  in  1378,  be* 
hig  21  years  after.  Her  next  child,  James,  the  future  King, 
was  bom  17  years  aft;er  his  brother,  viz.  in  1395.  The  Queen 
brought  her  husband  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  four 
times  married,  and  brought  children  to  each  of  the  successive 
quadrumvirate.  To  some  of  them  she  brought  several  chil- 
dren*  Pinkerton»  1, 46.  Malcolm  s  Memoir,  p.  37.  The  Prin- 
cess Mary's  four  husbands,  were,  in  order,  George  Ist  Earl  of 
Angus,  Sir  James  Kennedy  of  Dunure,  Sir  William  Graham 
of  Kincardine,  and  Sir  William  Edmonstone  of  Duntreath. 
The  Mausoleum  of  the  Duntreath  family  at  Strathblane  con- 
tains a  marble  sacred  to  the  memory  of  this  illustrious  ancestor. 
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estt>Tother  of  the  chief  who,  as  above  related, 
is  commemorated  in  Inchmahome*  The  first 
Drammond  of  Balfron  gave  the  patronage  of 
the  church  of  that  name  to  the  Abbey  of 
Inchaffray.  The  grant  was  confirmed  by  a 
papal  bull  in  1305.*  Cardross  was  gifted  to 
Inchmahome  by  the  son  of  the  chief  whose 
tombstone  is  in  the  choir,  and  the  maternal 
grandson  of  the  originals  of  the  more  remark- 
able sepulchral  monument  there,  Walter 
Stewart  and  his  Countess,  f  The  greatness  of 
the  gifl  marks  not  only  his  piety  (according 
to  the  times)  and  partiality  to  the  ceme- 
tery of  his  parents,  but  also  the  vastness  of 
hismeans* 

The  barony  of  Drummond,  consisting  of 
that  part  of  the  ancient  barony  which  still 
goes  by  the  name,  had,  before  1488,  belong- 
ed to  the  1st  Earl  of  Lennox  of  the  Darnley 
or  Stewartine  race;  and,  when  this  nobleman 
had,  in  1489,  attempted  to  avenge  the  death 
of  James  III,  he  lost  the  barony  by  forfei- 
ture.   It  was,  ten  years  after,  bestowed  upon 


•  DoccLAs's  Peerage,    p.  594.     He  quotes  I;reebairn*s 
History,  a  work  which  we  have  not  seen. 

f  Malcolm's  Memoir,  p.  211. 

3    G 
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the  Ifit  Lord  Drummond,  who,  though  enno« 
bled  by  James,  had  joined  the  insurgents.   It 
remained  in  the  Drummond  or  Perth  family 
above  a  hundred  and  thirty  years;  when,  in 
1630,  John  2d  Earl  of  Perth  sold  it  to  Wil- 
Ham  Earl  of  Menteth,*  Towards  the  close  of 
that  century,  it  became,  by  testament,  the 
property  of  James  4th  Marquis,  afterwards 
Duke,  of  Montrose ;  and  is  now  the  property 
of  his  grandson  and  representative,  the  pre- 
sent Duke. 

Willingly  would  we  follow  the  romantic 
fortunes  of  the  Drummond,  (afterwards  Perth) 
family,  into  Perthshire;  but  must  confine  the 
section  to  its  subject. 

John  de  Napier,  whose  family  comes  now 
to  be  treated  of,  had,  with  several  others  of  the 
leading  men  of  his  day,  engaged  to  deliver 
Stirling  castle  to  Edward  I,  in  1304.  f    His 


*  $Ialcolm*s  'Mfimoir,  p.  211. 

+  RYMfiR>  II,  950,  952,  '*  Instrumenlum  Publicum  de  re^ 
cognitione  Domini  Regis  Anglia  per  Pralatos  et  Nohiles  territ 
Scaiia,  et  ReddUione  Castri  de  Strive!^.  Npmina  earum  qui 
se  Domino  Regi  prasentaruiU  prtescripto  Sfc  stmt  hac,**  Johannes 
de  Naper  is  one  of  26.  "  Acta  sunt^  ut  priPmitlitury  supro' 
scripta  apud  Sirivelinum^  anno  Jncamationiz  Dominica  miUesim0 
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representative  in  the  6th  generation,  Sir 
John  Napier  of  Merchieston^  married  Eliza^* 
beth,  younger  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir 
Murdoch  Menteth  of  Rusky,  and  thus  ac- 
quired, along  with  Sir  John  Haldane  of 
Gleneiglis,  who  had  married  the  sister^  a 
fourth  part  of  the  great  domain  of  the  an- 
cient Earls  of  Levenax,  The  eleyenth  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  of  Napier  from  the: 
first  mentioned^  was  John  of  Merchieston, 
the  immortal  inventor  of  the  logarithms^  of 
whom  Hume  says  that  he  was  *^  the  person 
to  whom  the  title  of  Great  Man  is  more 
justly  due,  than  to  any  other  whom  his 
country  ever  produced*'*  He  was  horn  in 
1550.  t  Local  tradition  had  named  a  parti- 
cular spot,  long  otherwise  obscure,  in  the 
parish  of  Drymen,  in  Stirlingshire,  as  his. 
birthplace, J  when  the  Earl  of  Buchan  shew- 


fricenteiimo  quarto.**  Pryiine  mentions  **  John  de  Naper  del 
counte  de  Dunbretan/'  whom  Sir  Robert  Douglas  affirms 
to  be  the  Imeal  ancestor  of  the  Barons  of  Merchieston  and 
Lords  Napiers.  Sir  Robert  mentions  another  of  Edvrard  I*s 
^eges  in  1296,  "  Matthew  de  Napier.**^ 

•  History,  Vol.  VIL 

t  Live  of  Napier,  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  p.  10. 

'\,  Statistical  Account,  x»  552.  The  spot  is  not  named 
by  the  Statut ;  but  the  writer  of  this  article  was  informed  by  him 
^  it  was  Drumbeg,  now  a  commoa  thatched  &rm-house. 
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ed»  by  an  inscription  on  Napier's  portrait 
engraved  by  Cooper  from  an  original  paint- 
ing, that  he  was  bom  at  Edinburgii,*  **  On 
his  ancestors,"  says  his  noble  biographer  **  he 
reflected  more  honour  than  he  received ;  and 
his  name  shall  probably  be  famous,  when  the 
line  of  Flantagenet  is  remembered  only 
by  genealogists,  and  posterity  knows  no 
more  of  his  than  is  known  of  the  fa- 
milies  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Archimedes  ot 
Euclid/'t  That  he  had  begun  his  arith-« 
metical  inquiries  in  1593  is  proved  by  a  let- 
ter  of  Kepler's  in  1624.  This  philosojAer 
had  so  greatly  admired  Napier's  genius,  that, 
in  1617,  he  had  dedicated  to  him  one  of  his 
publications;:)^  and,  five  years  after,  writing 
one  of  his  correspondents,  he  Says  of  his 
Canon  Mirificusj  "  Nothing  in  my  mind,  can 
exceed  Napier's  method ;  though,  in  epistles  to 
Tycho,  in  1594,  he  had  expressed  a  hope  of 
the  canon." §    Mr  Henry  Briggs,  Gresham, 


•  LiFB  of  Nftpier,  1787,  p.  10,  f  ?•  Il» 

t  P.  18, 

$  P.  18.  ^  Niftil  autem  mpta  Neptriai^amraiioyiemtssefnsio; 
etsi  Scotus  quidam  Uteris  ad  Tychonem^  anno  1594?  scriptis,jam 
spem  fecit  Canonis  illius.*'  Letter  to  CrugcruSi  as  quoted  by 
the  Earl  of  Buchan. 
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IVofessor  of  Mathematics,  availing  himself  of 
Napier's  communications,  carried  on  those 
calculations  from  which  Napier  had,  in  1617, 
been  called  off  by  death.  Brigg's  discoveries 
were  followed,  ailer  his  demise  in  1630,  by 
Mr  Henry  Gellibrand,  Gresham,  Professor  of 
Astronomy.  They  were  assisted  by  Kepler, 
tnd  improved  upon  by  Sherwin,  Schulze, 
Vega,  Callet,  and  Hutton.* — ^Napier,  who  had 
inherited  a  fourth  part  of  the  estate  of 
the  old  Earls  of  Levenax  married,  1st, 
Margaret  daughter  of  Sir  James  Stirling 
of  Keir,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respects 
able  families  in  Scotland.  By  her  he  had 
Sir  Archibald,  his  successoi;  and  the  1st  Lord 
Napier.  He  married,  2dly,  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Sir  I  James  Chisholme,  of  Dundorn  and 


*  Thomson's  History  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  p.  263. 
For  a  particular  account  of  the  logarithms^  and  their  utility^ 
see  L^e  of  Napier  of  Merchieston  by  the  Earl  of  Buchao, 
17S7.  Napier  wrote  *' A  plain  Discovery  of  the  Revelation  of 
St  John/'  Time  has  proved  that  even  the  Great  Napier  is  not 
infidlible.  It  is  creditable  to  Science,  when  she  endeavours  to 
serve  the  cause  of  Religion.  Mysticism,  however,  was  the  fash** 
ion  of  Napier*8  day;  and  he  was  carried  along  with  it.  It 
seems,  accordbg  to  the  remark  of  the  learned  Hurd,  to  enter 
mto  the  nature  of  Prophecy,  that  it  should  remain  in  obscurity^ 
till  illustrated  by  the  event. 
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Cromlix.*  By  her  ha  had  five  sons,  the  2d 
of  whom  was  ancestor  of  the  Napiers  of  Cul- 
creuch.  The  3d  was  ancestor  of  the  Napiers 
of  Ardmore  and  Craigannet;  the  5th  of 
the  Napiers  of  Blackstone.  He  was  interred 
in  the  church  of  St  Giles  Edinburgh.  A 
stone  east  of  the  northern  entrance  indic;ates 
the  spot  No  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory,  except  a  small  wooden  obelisk 
on  the  estate  of  Mr  Napier  of  Ballikenrain; 
but,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  his  invention 
is  a  monument  {Bre  perenniM.f  Gartness  on 
a  rocky  bank  of  the  Enrick,  in  the  parish  of 
Drymen,  close  to  a  romantic  cascade,  was  a 
favourite  residence  of  Napier,  and  the  scene 


*  Sir  James  Chisholme  was  distinguished  for  his  fearing  a 
part  in  "  the  Popish  Conspiract/"  His  remains  lie  in  a  niche 
in  the  west  wall»  inside,  of  the  nare  of  the  church  of  Dunblane. 
His  tombstone,  executed  in  low  relief,  and  exhibiting,  in  a  mu- 
tilated state,  the  family  arms,  has  an  inscription  in  relief,  of 
which  the  following  words  are  legible,    hig  jacst  homora* 

BILIS  VIR  JACOBUS   CHISHOLME   EQUES   AURATU9   DE    DUK- 

i>ORN An  account  of  him  occurs  in  Calderwood,  pp.  289^ 

290.  309.  The  Chisholmes  of  Cromlix  merged,  by  marriage, 
in  the  Madcrty  and  Strathallim  branch  of  the  Drommonds; 
and  the  Cromlix  estate,  on  which  is  the  celebrated  Spa  of  Duo- 
blane,  was  latterly,  by  the  same  process,  transferred  to  the  fii>^ 
Qiily  of  Kinnoul. 

f  Life  of  Napier,  p.  19. 
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of  his  profound  investigations* — His  great 
grandson,  Archibald  3d  Lord  Napier,  termi- 
nated, by  death,  in  1683,  the  male  line  of 
the  1st  Lord  Napier.  The  title,  formerly  li- 
mited to  heirs  male  of  his  body,  had,  in 
1677,  been  extended  to  heirs  female,  to  bear 
the  name  and  arms  of  Napier.  It  has  passefd 
into  the  family  of  Scot  of  Thirlestane.  The 
seat  of  the  present  Lord  is  Thirlestane  in 
Selkirkshire.  Before  the  sale  of  the  Rusky 
estate,  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury,* the  Lords  Napiers  occupied  a  seat 
upon  it,  Ballenton,  in  the  parish  of  Ealma- 


*  Ih  the  Geographical  Description  of  Scotland  contained 
in  MacFarlan's  Papers  in  Advocate's  Library^  it  is  said,  that 
the  "  heyres  of  Sir  Murdo  Meenteth  of  Rowiskicb  do  to  this 
{day)  possess  them  devyded  be  ridges."  Vol.  II  of  t!ie  collec- 
tion. The  retour  of  the  celebrated  Napier's  son,  while  it  illus- 
trates the  time  of  the  father's  death,  is  remarkable  in  regard 
to  run-rig  property.  Jan.  3.  1617.  Dominus  Archihaldua 
Naper  de  Merchingston  mikSf  hares  Joannis  Naper  de 
MerchingstonpatriSy  in  dimidietate  ten  arum  deRuskie  la* 
cus  et  fnolendini  ejusdem\  teitia  parte  terrarum  de  Calzie* 
muck  cumpiscaria  earundem  in  Stagno  lie  Stank  de  Cud* 
die,  dimidietate  terrarum  de  Thome  {Thori)  dimidietate 
terrarum  de  3  Lanerikis\  dimidietate  molendini  de  Lanerk 
et  capell^e  de  Lanerk,  dimidietate  tetrarum  muncuputarum 
CAappettandSf  cum  piscariis  retium  et  lie  Cruvis  superaqtm 
de  Teithf  infra  senescaUatum  de  l^Ienteith,  omnibvs  unitis  in 
baroniam  de  Edinbellie  Naper,  cum  aViis  tcrris  in  viceco- 
mitaiu  dc  Dumbarton, 
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dock  in  Perthshire.  A  grove  of  fine  old 
trees  still  mark  the  spot,  which  has  been 
stripped  of  its  castle. 

The  Napiers  of  Ballikenrain  were  an  an- 
cient family.  The  late  John  Napier  Esqr 
of  Ballikenrain  was  the  16th  of  the  name 
and  family  of  Napier  who,  in  succession,  had 
possessed  the  estate.  The  male  line  is  now  ex« 
tinct.  The  late  heiress  married  Robert  Dun- 
more  Esqr;  who,  though  not  of  the  clan, 
erected  the  obelisk  abovementioned  to  the 
Maximm  Gentilis.  His  2d  son,  John  Dun- 
more  Napier  Esqr  inherits  his  mother's  es- 
tate. 

We  come  now  to  treat  of  such  of  the  il- 
lustrious families  of  Stirlingshire  as  figured 
anciently  elsewhere. 

The  surname  Graham,  thus  spelt,  appears 
in  the  foundation  charter  of  Holyroodhouse 
in  1128,  and  is  amongst  our  oldest  surnames. 
The  first  of  the  Grahams  on  record,  William 
de  Graham,*  who  witnesses  the  charter,  ob- 


^  Sir  Robert  Douglas  has  quoted  the  surname  under  the 
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tallied,  according  to  a  respectable  authority, 
from  David  I,  the  lands  of  Abercorn,  and 
Dalkeith.*  Hijj  great  grandson  and  repre- 
sentative, David  de  Graham  Knight,  obtain- 
ed from  William  the  Lion,  certain  lands  in 
Forfarshire,  near  Montrose,  f  David's  son  of 
the  same  name  acquired,  under  the  succeed- 
ing reign,  by  exchange  of  lands  belonging 
to  him  in  Galloway,  from  Patrick  Earl  of 
Dunbar,  the  lands  of  DutidafF,  and  Strath- 
carron;  and  obtained,  from  Maldwin  Earl 
of  Lennox  those  of  Strathblane  and  Mug- 


mls-spelling  of  "  Gratne/'  Peerage,'  p.  480.  The  Charter  is 
printed  in  Richard  Hay's  Vindication  of  Elizabeth  More,  p. 
127.  Mr  Chalmers  has  been  unfortunate  in  the  printing  of  "  Ca- 
bdonid."  The  Charter  is  here  dated  **  1228."  Vol.  I,  p.  51-5. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  guess  at  the  etymology  of  Graham, 
\Ve  may  notice,  though  without  professing  to  adopt  it,  an 
etymology  occuring  in  a  work  published  on  the  continent  in 
1653,  The  probable, author  is  David  Buchanan,  who  profess- 
ed to  correct  the  errors  of  his  great  relative,  George,  but  has 
followed  him  in  calling  the  wall  Severus's.  "  Le  rempert  do 
Severe  a  este  esleve  de  ce  pays  lequel  par  unc  interpretation 
^ulgaire  nous  appellons  Grahams  Dyk,  car  Gram  signifie  en 
Bostre  langue  ce  que  Severus  est  en  Latin,  et  Dyk  est  autant 
qie  rempart,"    Bleau's  Atlas,  Tome  VI,  p.  97. 

•  Cra£.mbrs*s  Caledonia,  I,  5^5.  We  wish,  however,  he 
had  quoted  a  voucher  for  what  Douglas  had  omitted  to  specify. 

t  By  an  error,  obviously  typographical,  Mr  Chalmers,  in 
following  Douglas,  wiUi  whose  vouchers  he  expresses  satisfac- 
tion, has  missed  a  generation.    Caledonia,  I,  5H. 

3    H 
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dock  &c.  Sir  David  is  witness  to  many  writs 
by  Alexander  11.  It  may  give  an  idea  of  his 
rank,  to  mention  that  he  was  one  of  the  guar- 
antees of  a  treaty  with  Henry  HI,  in  1244. 
His  son.  Sir  David  Graham  of  Dundaff,  was 
sherift'  of  Berwickshire,  a  border,  and  there- 
fore most  important,  county.  He  married 
Annabella  daughter  of  Robert,  and  sister  of 
Malise,  Earls  of  Strathearn;  and  obtained, 
from  the  brother,  the  lands  of  Kincardine  in 
Strathearn.*  By  his  lady  he  had  three  sons, 
Sir  Patrick,  Sir  John,  and  Sir  David.  The  2d 
was  Sir  John  de  Graham  of  DundafF,  the 
"  Right  Hand''  of  Wallace;  and,  at  Falkirk, 
the  companion  in  death  of  the  brave  Sir  John 
Stewart  of  Bonkill.  The  3d  was  Sir  David 
de  Graham,  Dominus  de  Lovethj  by  marrying 
the  heiress,  Mary  de  Bissetj    Sir  Patrick  had 


♦  Chartbr  of  confirmattOQ  by  Alexander  II,  dated  *at 
Selkirk  28th  June  1236,'  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Montrose.  Kincardine  castle  was,  subsequently,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Montrose  family  for  upwards  of  four  centuries. 

f  CiiARTUtARY  of  Moray  as  quoted  in  Crawford's  Re- 
marks on  the  Ragman-Uoll,  p.  16.  Sir  David  had  been  one  of 
the  arbiters  chosen  by  John  Baliol  in  his  competition  with 
Bruce  1292.  Rynicr,  II,  553.  We  find  the  estate  of  Lovat  in 
possession  of  Sir  Alexander  Frazer,  a  friend  of  Bruce,  and 
married  to  his  nieco,  in  Bruce's  reign.  Nisbet's  Appendix, 
p.  1  ..V  who  iiScorts  thnt  it  had  been  forfeited  in  1244,  on 
acco.i.H  cl  tl:e  nmider,  by  John  Bisset,  of  the  Earl  of  AthoU. 
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previously  fallen  at  Dunbar.    His  grandson^ 
and   representative,   Sir   David,   in   a  royal 
charter,  witnessed, by  him,  in  1360,  is  stiled 
de  Old'Montrose.    On  the  7th  of  May  in  this 
year,  his  only  son.  Sir  Patrick,  appears,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Forth  near  Stirling,  along  with 
Sir  Kohert  of  Erskineand  Sir  Hugh  of  Eglio- 
ton  the  two  Justiciars  of  Scotland,  ^^  and  ma- 
ny other  noblemen  and  upright  gentlemen" 
(none,  however,  of  whom  are  named  in  the 
preamble  of  the  treaty,   except  those  now 
specified),  to  adjust  the  noted,  and,  on  either 
side,  bloody^  feud  between  the  Dlrummonds 
and   Mentefchs*     He   is    stiled  Dominus  de 
JJhmdaffet  Kincardin;  acted  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  reigns  of  David  Bruce  and  Ro- 
bert II ;  andj  by  his  eldest  son  of  a  second  mar- 
riage. Sir  Fatric):  Graliam  of  Elieston*  and 
Kilpont,f  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Monteith 


Thus  hfA  Sir  David  Graham's  footing  been  precarious.  He 
seems  to  have  adhered  to  the  anti-Brucean  party;  for  Edward 
II  addressed  to  him  a  letter  20th  May  1038,  thanking  him  fos 
his  loyalty.    Rymer^  UI,  81. 

*  Douglas's  Peeragei  p.  482. 

f  DuNCAK  Stewart,  p.  54.  Sir  Patsiok  Graham  of  Elie-^ 
stoa  and  Kilpqnt,  who.  married  Euphjeme,  the  sole  heiress  of 
Prince  David  Stewart,  Earl  of  Strathem,  and  acquired  the 
titlei  was  killed,  near  Crieff,  by  the  Steward  of  Strathem,  Sir 
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of  the  name  of  Graham.  His  son  Sir  Wil- 
liam, designed  Dominus  de  Graham  et  Domi^ 
nus  de  Kincardine  obtained^  from  Robert  Duke 
of  Albany  Regent,  a  charter,  containing  an 
entail  of  the  lands  of  Old  Montrose,  and  ma- 
ny others.  Sir  William's  grandson,  Patrick, 
Dominus  de  Graham  et  Kincardine  was,  after 
the  murder  of  James  I,  appointed  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Regency;  and,  by  James  II, 
about  1445,  created  a  Lord  of  Parliament,  rai- 
der the  title  of  Lord  Graham*  Lord  Graham's 
grandson,  William  3d  Lord  Graham,  was,  by 
James  IV,  on  the  3d  of  March  1504,  created 
Earl  of  Montrose.  He  fell  on  Flodden- 
Field,  1513.    His  great  grandson,  John,  3d 


John  Druromx>nd  3d  of  Concraig,  in  HIS.  Douglas's  Peer- 
age, p.  474.  His  son  Mailse  was,  by  Jasicfs  I,  in  1428,  creat- 
ed Earl  of  Monteith  in  lieu  pf  Strathern.  Ibid,  His  descead- 
ant  and  representative,  William,  seventh  Earl  of  this  line,  hav- 
ir)g  attempted  to  resume  the  Earldom  of  Strathern,  was,  by 
Charles  I,  deprived  of  both  Earldoms;  but^  to  soften  the  loss, 
created  Earl  of  Atrth,  with  precedence  equal  to  what  he  had 
enjoyed  as  Monteith.  He  was  afterwards  reinstated  in  the  Earl* 
dom  of  Monteith.  Kifpont  wbs  the  baronial  title  of  the  family. 
It  seems  to  have  been  selected  as  marking  their  descent  from 
thestemofKincardin,  subsequently  Moatrose.  Of  the  peeivge 
of  ^lonteitb,  limited  to  heirs  male,  the  representation  rests  in 
John  Graham  Bsqr  of  Gartur,  the  latest  male  cadet,  and  de- 
scnded  of  Walter  2d  son  of  Alexander  2d  E«rl  of  Monteath 
of  the  Grahams. 
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Earl,  whose  father.  Lord  Graham,  had  Mien 
in  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  1547,  was,  in  1584, 
during  bis  grandfather's  life-time,  appointed 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  and,  in  1598,  Lord 
High  ChanceUor,  of  the    kingdom*     After 
James  VFs  accession  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, a  plan  was  in  agitation  to  unite  the  par-* 
Uaments,  and  the  Earl  of  Montrose  nomimu 
ted  his  M^esty's  High  Commissioner,  to 
hold  a  parliament,  for  maturmg  the  plan^  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  8th  of  AprU  1604,*   In  the 
Deoanber  of  this  year,  he  was  appointed  Vice- 
Koy  of  Scotland  for  life,  the  highest  dignity 
which  a  subject  could  enjoy.    His  grandson 
James  5th  £arl|  and  1st  Marquis,  of  Montroset 
bom  1612,  acquired,  by  the  splendour  of  his 
martial  feats  in  support  of  ^ing  royalty,  the 
additional  title  of  great^ 

Ik  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  consi^ 


*  Trb  original  commission  dated  at  Hamptou  Court,  8th 
February  ISCMf,  with  the  royal  signature  is  in  the  possessioa 
of  Captom  WHliam  Munro  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  noir  rem* 
<Aent  in  Stirling.  The  same  gentleman  has  a  spur  dug  up  in  n 
P«t  of  the  field  of  BannoddMirn^  Miltoa  Bog,  his  paternal 
property.  He  has  had  the  goodness  to  give  a  masterly  draw* 
>°g  of  this  elegant  fossil^  a»d  to  permit  it  to  be  engraved  for 
ttiiwork. 
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dered  one  of  the  most  finished  nobleraen  of 
the  age,  distinguished  alike  by  his  literary  at- 
tainments and  personal  accomplishments. 
On  liis  return  from  foreign  .travel  (in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  carressed  in  the  most 
flattering  manner  at  the  several  courts  which 
he  visited,  and  distinguished  particularlj  by 
Elizabeth  Queen  of  Bohemia  and  Electress 
Palatine,  daughter  of  King  James  VI),  he  is 
said  to  have  met  with  some  slight  or  neglect 
from  Charles  I,  which  led  him  to  retire  in 
disgust  Certain  it  is,  that  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  first  opposition  to  his  go- 
vernment which  was  made  in  Scotland, 
and  was  even  considered  4  leading  man 
among  the  Covenanters.  He  commanded 
an  expedition  to  tlie  north,  in  which  the 
town  of  Aberdeen-  was  compelled  to  take 
the  covenant,  and  the  Marquis  of  Huntly 
carried  prisoner  to  Edinburgh.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Glas- 
gow in  1638,  and  concurred  in  the  strong 
measures  of  that  memorable  meeting.  When, 
in  1638,  the  Scottish  forces  encamped  at 
Dunse  in  sight  of  the  royal  army,  he  held 
a  considerable  command;  and  was^  after- 
wards,   one   of  the   commissioners  named 
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to  wait  upon  the  King  at  Berwick,  to  ar- 
range the  settlement  of  public  affairs.  It 
was  alledged  by  his  enemies  that  he  was 
then  won  over  by  the  courtesies  of  the  Mon- 
arch, while  others  ascribed  his  change  of 
sides  to  disgust  at  the  preference  given  to 
Leslie  in  the  chief  command;  as  if  it  were 
not  a  common  occurrence  in  civil  dissen- 
tions  to  go  certain  lengths  with  those  who 
make  plausible  professions  and  hold  out  pa- 
triotic views,  and  to  desert  them  on  disco- 
vering the  dangerous  nature  of  their  real 
designs.  The  change  of  Montrose  seems  to 
have  been  gradual,  corresponding  to  his  dis- 
covery of  the  true  motives  of  the  Covenan- 
ters,* and  extent  of  the  measures  they  had 
in  contemplation;  but  his  dislike  of  these 
was  inflamed  into  animosity  by  the  injuri- 
ous treatment  he  met  with,  when  Charles 
visited  Scotland  in  1641.  On  a  frivolous 
charge  of  having  traduced  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
prevented  from  having  access  to  his  Sove- 
reign. His  private  repositories  were  ran- 
sacked, and  some  idle  correspondence  rela- 


*  Such  is  th^  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas.    Peerage  p. 
4M. 
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tive  to  his  youthful  gallantries  indecently 
published;  while  even  his  enemies  admit- 
ted his  innocence  by  setting  him  at  liberty 
39  soon  as  the  Monarch  had  left  Scotland.^ 

Having  espoused  the  cause  of  royalty,  he 


^  A  curious  anecdote  conoected  with  Argyle*8  conduct  is  re* 
lated  bj  Bishop  Guthrie.  The  prindpal  hero  is  Stewart  com- 
missary of  Dunkeld;  who  fell  a  self-deroted  victim  to  his  re- 
cantation, in  a  letter  addressed  to  Argyle,  of  assertions  re- 
garding trea90QabIe  speeches  by  the  latter,  *'  ackoowledgiog 
that  himself  had  forged  ym  out  of  malice  against  his  Lop. 
And  the  reward/*  says  Guthrie,  "which  Mr  John  Stewart  re- 
ceived for  his  paint  was  the  loss  of  hi|  head.  So  the  way 
which,  out  of  a  preposterous  love  for  hia  life,  he  cbused  for 
his  preservation,  proved  his  destruction.  And  it  was  observed 
that  he  had  not  that  courage  which  is  ordinar  to  gallant  men 
at  his  death;  the  reason  thereof  waa  constructed  to  be  an  in- 
ward discontent  forbearing  false  witness  against  himself,  when 
he  found  that  the  course  whereby  he  thought  to  have  rescued 
himself  Arom  sufferbg  proved  the  reason  of  it;  this  noiade  him 
querulous  agt  himself  as  being  causall  of  his  own  death.  And 
it  was  publicly  talked  that  he  expressed  so  much  to  diverse  of 
hia  friends,  especially  to  lif  r  Henry  Guthrie  Minister  at  Striv- 
ling,  of  whom  he  mado  choice  to  be  assistant  to  him  m  his 
preparation  for  death,  and  who  for  that  end  was  with  him 
alone  in  the  prison  the  day  before  his  suftrmg  from  $  o'clock 
in  the  aftemooa  till  8,  and  the  morrow,  being  the  day  when 
he  dyed,  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  3  in  the  after- 
noon, that  he  went  to  the  scaffold,  where  also  at  his  earnest 
desireb  Mr  Guthrie  waited  upon  ^m  and  left  hira  not  till  he 
received  the  blow."  Old  MS  in  the  possession  of  the  Reveraid 
Peter  Robertson  Minister  of  Callender.  Mr  Guthrie  was 
afterwarda  Biabop  of  Dunkeld,  and  the  writer  of  the  passage 
now  quoted. 
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wa99  in  August  1643,  commissioned  to  raise 
troops  in  Scotland,  and,  on  the  16th  of  May 
1644,  created  Marquis  of  Montrose.  He  had, 
in  the  preceding  October,  been  summoned 
before  the  Scottish  parliament,  betwixt  and 
January,  to  subscribe  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant;  but  did  not  appear.  Nor  did  he 
ever  subscribe^* 

His  exploits  at  the  head  of  a  few  foUcfwers 
against  numerous  hosts,  at  Tibermor,  Alford, 
Aberdeen,  Inverlochy,  and  Kilsyth,  are  well 
known,  t  The  last  battle  seemed  to  have  de* 
cided  the  fate  of  the  kingdom;  the  leaders  of 
the  Covenanters  had  fled  to  Berwick  and  Ire- 
land; some  of  those  who  had  favoured  them 
joined  Montrose;    deputations  froni  many 


*  DouGLAS*s  Peerage,  p.  484<.  Oa  the  12th  of  January 
1644<,  a  decreet  of  parliament  pronounced  bis  estate  forfeited, 
and' himself  an  outlaW|  for  contumacy. 

f  His  cruelty  in  Dundee  has  been  the  theme  of  topogra* 
pbkal  eomphunt.  Sutistical  Account,  by  the  Revd.  Dr 
Small.  It  was,  however,  unavoidable  in  an  assault;  and  the 
town  had  provoked  this  sanguinary  measure  by  imprisoning 
his  h^ald*  Montrose  did  not  permit  his  army  to  plunder 
Perth,  when,  after  his  victory  of  Tibermor,  she  opened  her 
gates  to  him.  The  burning  of  Castle  Campbell  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  the  personal  indignities  he  had  sustained 
from  its  proprietor  are  recollected.  Argyle  had  his  revenge 
next  year  in  the  demolition  of  the  oastle  of  Kincardme. 

3  I 
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towns  solicited  pardon;  Glasgow  invited  him, 
and  received  him  with  open  arms.  Hi3  con-* 
duct  was  marked  by  benignity  to  alL  He  w»s, 
by  the  royal  commission,  appointed  Captain- 
General  and  Deputy-Governor  of  Scotland, 
with  power  to  confer  knighthood,  and  wm- 
mon  parliaments.  He  summoned  one  to  meet 
at  Glasgow  on  the  20th  of  October.  He  had 
not,  however,  it  seems,  sufficiently  weaken- 
ed the  Covenanters.  His  army,  unemployed, 
deserted  his  standard.  The  insurgents,  reco- 
vering from  their  panic,  renewed  their  efibrt& 
Montrose  was  forced  to  retire  before  Leslie^ 
and  the  King  to  recal  his  commission.  He 
was,  by  the  parliament,  20th  March  1646, 
interconmumd;^  whilst,  by  the  church,  he  had 


*  A  quotation  from  a  letter  of  intercommuning  will  best  ex- 
plain a  term,  now  provincial,  as  well  as  forensic.  '*  our  will  I9 
HEREFORE,"  says  the  Privy  Council,  ''and  we  chargeyou  strait^* 
ly  and  command,  that  incontinent,  thir  our  letters  seen,  ye  pass 
to  the  market  crosses  of  Edinburgh,  Haddingtoun  Sec  and 
other  placet  9eedfttl|  and  thereat,  in  our  name  and  authority, 
command  all  and  sundry  our  lieges  and  subjects,  that  they  iier 
none  of  them  presume  nor  tak  upon  band  to  reset,  supply,  or 
intercommune  with  any  of  the  foresaid  persons  or  rebels,  for 
the  causes  foresaid,  nor  furnish  them  with  meat,  drink,  house, 
harbour,  victim},  Aor  no  other  thing  useful  or  comfortable  to 
them,  Qor  have  inteUigeiice  with  them  by  word  writ  or  mes- 
sage, or  other  oianner  of  way,  under  the  pain  to  be  repute 
and  asteemed  art  ood  part  with  then  in  the  crimes  foresaid, 
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been  excommunicated.  It  was  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  that  the  Sovereign,  who  had 
joined  the  Scottish  insurgents,  procured  the 
IVfarquis^s  life,  on  condition  of  banishment. 
An  exile  in  France,  Montrose  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  Cardinal  de 
Rete;  who  speaks  of  him,  in  his  Memoirs,  as 
one  of  those  heroes  to  be  met  with  only  in  the 
writings  of  Plutarch.  The  Marquis,  after  the 
death  of  his  royal  master,  partly  occupied 
himself,  by  serving  in  Germany.*  He  made, 
in  May  1650,  an  attempt  in  favour  of  Char- 
les II.  His  army,  consisting  of  500  foreign- 
ersjf    was  soon  defeated,  and  their  gallant 


and  pursued  therefore  with  all  rigour,  to  the  terrour  of  others; 
requiring  hereby  all  sherifi,  stewards,  bailies  of  regalities  and 
baileries  &c  to  apprehend,  and  commit  to  prison,  any  of  the 
peisoDft  abovewritten,  our  rebels.*. ...Given  under  our  signet  nt 
Edinburgh,  6  August,  1675,  and  of  our  reign  the  27th  year. 
Per  actum  Dominorum  Seer  Hi  ConcSii.  AL  GAion  CI,  Seer. 
ConsOiL"  The  reader  will  have  perceived  that  tlus  is  a  writ 
under  the  auspices  of  Charles  IL  It  is  against  certain  conven- 
tickrSf  as  the  frequenters  of  dissenting  meetings  in  private 
places  were  now  called.  Several  persons  of  distinction,  amongst 
others,  are. the  objects  of  the  royal  vengeance.  Wodrow.  I, 
Appendix,  167i  8.  The  ietter  tf  intercammuning  against  the 
Marquis  had  issued  from  the  party  npw,  in  their  turn,  expos- 
ed to  persecution. 

*  LfiMYRiERfi  til  vocem% 

t  Arnot,  p.  129. 
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leader  taken.  He  was  carried,  on  the  18th, 
to  Edinburgh ;  and  there  treated  with  that  ex- 
treme indignity  which  base  spirits  exercise 
over  the  object  of  their  fear  when  reduced 
within  their  power.*  On  the  third  day  after 
his  arrival,  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
parliament.  Equally  tranquil  as  on  a  birth- 
day, he  bore,  with  equanimity,  the  reproach^ 
es  with  which  the  chancellor  accompanied 
the  sentence  of  death  he  pronounced  on  him, 
and  maintained  that  superiority  over  his  ini- 
quitous judges,  to  which  the  greatness  of  his 
mind,  the  fame  of  his  exploits,  and  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause,  entitled  him.  On  the  scaf- 
fold, while  the  executioner,  having  brought 
a  book  reciting  his  gallant  exploits,  was  ty- 


*  The  magistrates^  with  the  city  guard  and  executioner, 
met  him  at  the  Watergate.  The  prisoners  walked>  bound  two 
and  two,  except  Montrose;  who  followed,  mounted  on  a  new 
cart  made  on  purpose,  with  a  high  seat,  to  which  he  was  bound 
with  cords.  The  hangman  rode  before,  in  his  livery  coat  and 
bonnet;  while  ]Vf ontrose  sat  uncovered.  Amot,  p.  129.  Thus 
was  his  fate,  before  his  trial,  pantomimically  announced.  The 
Earl  of  Argyle  was,  S5  years  after,  similarly  insulted  b  '*'3r6 
his  trial.  Mr  Fox,  while  he  relates,  with  appropriate  indig- 
nation, the  hard  fate  of  Argyle,  might,  without  quitting  his 
subject,  have  adverted  to  the  indignities  offered  to  Montrose 
under  the  auspices  of  Argyle's  father.  Such  facts,  when  pro- 
perly grouped  in  the  historic  page^  afford  a  useful  lesson  to 
partizans. 
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ing  it  round  his  neck;  he  smiled,  thanked 
him,  and  added,  that  he  wore  this  testimony 
of  his  bravery  and  loyalty  with  more  satisfac- 
tion than  the  garter  had  ever  given  him. 
"  Such,"  says  a  profound  historian,  "  is  the 
triumph  of  virtue,  that  death,  armed  with 
every  terror  of  cruelty  and  disgrace,  cannot 
debase  it;  but,  with  inbred  and  essential 
greatness,  it  affords  courage  and  consolation 
in  the  most  dismal  reverses  of  fortune." 

The  castle  of  Kincardine  in  Stratheam  had 
been  demolished  on  the  16th  of  March  I6465* 
and  Mugdock  in  Stirlingshire  had  then  be- 
come the  principal  seat  of  the  Montrose  fii* 
niily.t 

The  Great  Marquis's  only  son,  by  Lady 


*  GiTTRRiE*s  Memoirs,  p.  173*  It  was  410  years  since  the 
family  had  obtained,  from  Malise  Earl  of  Stratheam  as  the 
marriage  portion  of  his  sister  Annabella,  a  grant  of  the  estate 
of  Kincardine.  Charter  of  confirmation  by  Alexander  II  dat- 
ejij^kirk  28th  June  1236>  in  the  possession  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Montrose. 

f  A  house  in  Dunblane  called  Montrose's  partly  kood 
within  these  forty  years.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  town  resi- 
dence while  their  principal  country  residence  was  Kincardine. 
It  was  commodiously  near  the  court  at  Stirling*  The  family 
had  a  house,  which  still  goes  by  their  name,  in  Glasgow.  This 
was  at  a  convenient  disUnce  frdm  Mugdock  Castle. 
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Magdalen  Carnegie,  James,  was,  after  the 
reistoration  of  the  House  of  Stewart,  put  in 
possession  of  his  estate  and  honours,  by  a  re- 
peal of  the  attainder  by  which  the  family  had 
lost  them.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Privy 
CounciL  His  elder  son,  James,  3d  Marquis^ 
by  Lady  Isabel  Douglas,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Morton,  was  a  man  of  fine  ac- 
complishments, and  President  of  the  Privy 
Council,  but  died,  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 
1684.*  By  Lady  Christian  Lesly,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Rothes,  he  left  an  only  son, 
James,  4th  Marquis  of  Montrose,  an  accom- 
plished man,  appointed,  by  Queen  Anne,  in 
1705,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Scotland,  and, 
by  her  Majesty  in  1707,  created  Duke  of 
Montrose,  Marquis  of  Graham  and  Buchan- 
an, Earl  of  Kincardine,  Viscount  Dundaff, 
Lord  Aberuthven,  Mugdock  and  Fintray,  to 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  whom  failing,  to 
the  heirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  by 
former  patents  granted  to  his  ancestors.    He 


*  He  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  aad^uaryi  as 
having  presented  to  the  University  of  which  his  son  was  «^ 
terwards,  and  his  great  grandson  is  now,  Chantellor,  <me  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  their  Roman  remains.  See  Map  to  tb» 
Volume. 
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was  Lord  Privy  Seal  from  1709  to   1713. 
After  the  accession  of  George  I,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Principal  Secretary  of  State.    He 
was  subsequently  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
for  Scotland.    He  was  also  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow.     By  Lady  Christian 
Carnegie,  he  had  David  Marquis  of  Graham, 
whom,  long  before  his  father's  death,  George  I 
created  Earl    and  Baron   Graham  of  Bel- 
ford,  a  British  Peer,  with  -remainder  to  his 
brothers.    As  he  died  unmarried)  his  ne%t 
brother  William,  succeeded  to  the  titles  of 
the  family,  and  was  the  late  Duke  of  Mon* 
trose.    Lord  George  Graliam,  his  younger 
brother,  was  a  Captain  in  the  Navy,*  and  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Stirlingshire.  By  Lady 
Lucy  Manners,  daughter  of  John  2d  Duke 
of  Rutland,  he  had  a  son  James,  the  present 
Duke,  and  a  daughter,  Lady  Lucy,  the  late 
Lady  Douglas  of  Douglas.  His  Grace  is  mar- 
ried to  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Caroline 
Montague  daughter  of  the  late,  and  sister  of 


*  There  is,  in  Buchanan  House,  a  painting,  about  quarter 
size,  by  the  celebrated  Hogarth.  It  represents  Lord  George 
Graham  at  table  in  the  cabin  of  his  ship,  with  attendants. 
Some  parts  of  the  groupe  bear  marks  ©f  the  characteriitic 
kumour  of  the  immortal  artist. 
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the  present,  Duke  of  Manchester.  His  Grace 
is  a  Privy  Counsellor,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
Master  of  the  Horse  to  his  Majesty,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  a  Doctor 
of  Laws,  Lord  Justice  General  of  Scotland, 
and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Stirling  and  Dura- 
barton  shires.  He  has,  by  his  Duchess,  two 
sons,  James  Marquis  of  Graham,  and  Lord 
William;  and  four  daughters.  Lady  Geor- 
gina  Charlotte  married  to  George  William 
Finch  Hatton  Esqr  heir  presumptive  of  tlie 
Earldom  of  Winchelsea,  Lady  Caroline,  Lady 
Lucy,  and  Lady  Emilia. 

Buchanan  House  is  the  seat  of  the  Mon- 
trose family.  The  estate  of  Buchanan  was 
purchased  by  the  3d  Marquis,  the  present 
Duke's  greatgrandfather.*  The  late  Duke 
sold  Kincardine.  A  small  part  of  the  old  cas- 
tle remainsi  overlooking  a  romantic  ravine. 


*  The  following  retour  shews  that  the  superiority  had  been 
acciuired  by  the  3d  Marquis.  Feb.  18.  1685.  Jacoha  Mon' 
tis-rosarum  marchio  comes  de  Kincardine^  Dominus  Grahmn  d 
Mugdok,  hares  tnasctdus  Jacobi  Montis^rosarum,  pairis  ifC  i« 
terris  et  baronia  de  Bttchanant  comprehendente  40  l^rataster' 
rarum  de  Buchanan  cum  maneriei  loco  de  Buchanan  Sfc  term 
de  Coregrenan^  vel  Wester  Duchrae,  in  parochia  de  Ins(^^^^' 
leach,  JE.  6/.  IS*,  4tf.  l^c  feudi  frmo'. 
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Mugdock  castle  has  ceased  to  be  occupied 
by  the  family. 

We  havei  necessarily^  in  this  short  sketch 
of  the  illustrious  family  of  Montrose^  omit- 
ted many  circumstances  contributing  to  dis« 
tingiiishit.*  More  regarding  the  Great  Mar- 
quis will  occur  in  tha  account  of  the  battle  of 
Kilsyth. 

The  Erskines  have  been  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Scotland  in  Stirlingshire  and  else*- 
where.  Henry  de  £rskine  was  proprietor  of 
the  barony  of  Erskine  in  Renfrewshire  under 
Alexand^  II;  and  witness  of  a  grant,  by 
Amelick  brother  of  Maldwin  Earl  of  Lennox, 
of  the  patronage  and  tythes  of  the  parish 
church  of  Kosiieth  to  the  Abbey  of  Paisley, 
in  1296.  t  His  son,  Daminm  Johannes  de 
ErMne  Milesy  witnessed  a  grant,  by  Walter 
Stewart  Earl  of  Menteth,  of  the  church  of 
Calmonel  to  the  same  Abbey  in  1262 iX 
and  his  grandson  *^  Johan  de  Irskyn^^  appears 
amongst  the  numerous  involuntary  subjects 


*  For  its  cadets  we  must  refer  to  the  Peerage- Writers, 
f  Cartulary  of  Paisley.  %  Ibid. 
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of  Edward  I.*  William,  grandson  and  re* 
presentative  of  the  last  mentioned  John  de 
Erskine  accompanied  the  gallant  Earl  of  Mo^ 
ray  and  Sir  James  Douglas  in  the  expedition 
against  England  in  1322;  and,  for  his  valoufi 
was  knighted  under  the  banner  in  the  field.f 
His  son  Robertus  Dominus  de  Erskine  Mile$ 
is  the  first  of  his  name  who  appears  connect* 
ed  with  Stirlingshire.  He  made  an  illustrU 
ous  figure.  Having  attached  himself  to  the 
Brucean  interest,  and  been  highly  instrumen- 
tal in  its  success^  he  was,  by  David  U,  ap* 
pointed  Constable,  Keeper,  and  Captain  of 
Stirling  castle4  He  was,  by  the  voice  of 
the  Estates,  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  the 
x^ourt  of  England  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of 
jthat  prince  after  his  capture  in  the  battle 
^f  Burham.§  The  captive  David  appointed 
him  Great  Chamberlain  of  Scotland  in  1350^ 
In  1357,  he  was  one  of  those  who  accom- 
^plished  his  Sovereign's  deliverance,  and  gave 


*  Rymek,  III,  657.   Prjrnne'*  flutory. 

^  Abercrombib,  Crawfurd. 

i  Writs  of  the  Marr  family  quoted  by  Sir  Robert  Douglas. 

§  Hymer  V,  618* 
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Bis    eldest  son  as   one   of  the  hostages  for 
the    payment  of  the  rahsom.*     David,  now 
restored,  appointed  Erskine,   in  addition  to 
his  former  high  office  of  Chamberlain,  Justi-^ 
ciar  benorth  the  Forth,  Constable  and  Keep- 
er   of  the   castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Dum- 
barton.!    He  was   ambassador  to  France  in 
13594     On  the  I'Tth  of  May  1360,  he,  and 
Dominus    Hew  de   Eglynton   Justiciar  be- 
soath  the  Forth,  -with  Dominiis  Patrick  de 
Graham,    and   many  other   noblemen  and 
upright  gentlemen,   presided  at  a   solemn 
treaty,   upon    the  banks  of  the  Forth  near 
Stirling,    between  the  Drummonds  of  Dry- 
men,    and   the   Menteths   of  Rusky.§     Sir 
Robert   Erskine  was  five  times  ambassador 
to  England  between  1360  and  1366.||     He 
was  Warden  of  the  Marches  in  1367,    and 
"  Heretable  Sheriff  of  Stirlingshire/'ll     He 
was  one  of  the  Barones  Majores  who,  in  1 371, 
ratified  Robert  the  Steward*s  succession  to 


♦  Rtmer,  VI,  17,  35, 

t  Wbits  of  the  Marr  family  quoted  by  Sir  Robert  Douglas. 

t  RyM«R,VL 

§  Trbaty  printed  in  Hawtbomdean's   Remains,  and  in 
Priory  of  Inchmihomey  121-136. 

U  Rymeb,  VI,  534.  f  Ibid,  570. 
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the  crown.*  From  this  monarchy  as  well  as  his 
predecessor,  he  obtained  grants  of  many  ex- 
tensive lands,  t    His  son  and  heir,  Thomas, 
who  had  been  a  hostage  for  David  IFs  ran* 
som,  was  a  man  of  great  accomplishments 
and  worth.    He  succeeded  his  father  as  Go- 
vernor of  Stirling  castle.:}:    He  was  ambassa- 
dor to  England  in  1394.§    He  is,  by  Robert 
HI,  designed  *^  Thomas  Dominus  Erskine^  my 
dear  relation.''!    By  his  marriage  with  Janet 
Keith,  great  grandaughter  of  Gratney  11th 
Earl  of  Marr,  he  laid  the  fomidation  of  the 
succession  on  the  part  of  his  son  and  repre- 
sentative, in  1419,11  to  the  Earldom  of  Marr 
and  Lordship  of  Garioch;  titles,  which  he 
did  not  claim  till  1435,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  which,  contrary  to  established  principles, 
his  descendants  were  repeatedly  interrupted, 
till,  in  1562,  his  representative  in  the  6th 
generation,  John  Lord  Erskine,  having  sub- 
milted  his  claim  to  parliament,  and  obtained 


*  ToRDUN,  II,  S69.  t  Cabt.  in  Archir.  Pub. 

1  Douglas's  Peerage,  465.  J  Rtmer,  VII,  788. 

il   Rymer,  VII,  788.   *' Dilectus  consanguintui  miui/' 

f  Lady  Isabel  Douglas  Countess  of  Marr  died  without 
issue  in  1419.   Douglas's  Peerage,  461. 
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a  full  hearing,  established  his  right,  and  was, 
on  the  ground  of  justice,  restored  to  the  ti-^ 
des  of  Marr  and  Garioch,*  notwithstanding 
the  Queen^s  natural  brother,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Moray  and  Regent,  was  then  Earl  of  Manr. 
lliis  illustrious  Chief  of  the  Erskines  was 
subsequently  Regent  of  the  kingdom.  His 
fathei*  John  Lord  Erskine,  or  more  properly 
5di  Earl  of  Marr  of  the  name  of  Erskine^  had 
had  the  charge  of  the  infant  Queen  Mary,  and 
had  in  person  delivered  her,  when  only  five 
years  old,  to  the  King  of  France,  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  Action.  The  Regent  had  long 
been  a  third  son;  and  had,  by  James  V,  been 
appointed  Commendatar  of  Cambu^enneth 
and  Inchmahome. 

There  is  a  charter  by  Queai  Mary  and 
King  Henry,  18th  July  1566,  granting  to 
John  Earl  of  Marr,  heretably  and  irredeem^ 
ably,  to  John  Earl  of  Marr,  and  his  heirs 
bearing  the  arms  and  surname  of  Erskine, 
the  office  of  sheriff  of  Stirlingshire,  or  the 
prefecture,  or  captainship  and  custody  of  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  with   the  park,   garden, 


•  "  Per  modum  justUmJ*    Rolls  of  Parliament  aa  quotc4 
by  Douglas. 
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&C.  together  with  the  office  of  baillery  and 
chamberlainry  of  the  lands  and  lordsliip  of 
Stirling,  and  of  the  water  of  Forth.^  In  1566 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  keeping  of  the 
young  prince,  t  It  was  with  reluctance  that 
this  great  man  took,  in  the  dethronement  of 
the  Queen,  and  the  substitution  of  an  infant 
King,  a  step,  which  he  must  have  felt  ungra- 
cious towards  his  lawful  Sovereign,  and  his  be-- 
nefactress4  He  gallantly,  however,  attacked, 
and  waschiefly  instrumental  in  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Queen's  party;  who  had  surprized  the 
town  of  Stirling,  and  made  prisoners  of  seve- 
ral of  the  nobility  and  persons  of  distinction, 
previous  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Regent  Len- 
nox in  the  pursuit  by  the  fugitives,  and  before 
his  own  instalment  in  the  office  of  the  deceased 
He  had  discharged  the  arduous  office  of  Re- 
gent in  troublous  times;  when  he  died,  a 
young  man,  in  1572. 


*  Charter  in  the  archives  of  the  Marr  £uDjty  quoted  by 
Sir  Robert  Douglas. 

f  Douglases  Peerage,  463. 

X  Ibid.  It  ought,  in  candour,  however,  to  hb  stated,  that 
his  name  and  seal  appear  at  the  celebrated  deed  of  Marj't  re* 
signation  of  her  kingdom.  This  voucher  has  been  beautifullj 
engraved,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Deputy  Register  ot 
Scotland,  Thomas  Thomson  Esqr,  by  Messrs  William  and 
David  Lizars  of  Edinburgh. 
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His  character  is  drawn  by  a  poet  of  the 
following  century,  in  verses  which,  whatever 
their  merit,  have  not  been  generally  circula- 
ted, and  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  find 
a  place  here^ 

'<  Nobilis  heroum  sobokSy  cognataque  ccelo 

Pectoroj  mens,  virtus,  robora,  rara  fides. 
(^uuB  aeU  genius  celso  dtgnatus  honare 

Suboehit,  et  puree  reUgionis  amor. 
Obsequio  in  reges,  cuitu,  sttuiioquefideU, 

Inpatriam  meritis,  nee  prior  vlla  domus. 
Hcec  vestroy  hcec  vjestrt  dederant  decora  mclyta  patres, 

Succedens  veteres  gensque  perenAat  avos. 
Hie  stetit  antiquum  vobis  decus:  hisce  paratuim: 

Nee  rapere  hoc  vestrum  mors  potis  ulla  decus. 
Demetrit  atra  manu  mors  omnia.    At  inclyta  virtus^ 

Et  pieias  4Bquant  ultima  sasela  Deumw^^ 

His  sob  John  7di  Earl  of  Marr  of  the 
name  of  Erskine  was  educated,  along  with 
James  VI,  by  the  celebrated  George  Bjachan-> 
an;  and  was,  afterwards,  by  bis  royal  class^ 
fellow,  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
amiable  Prince  Henry,  promoted  to  the  of- 


*  JoAMNis  JoNSTONi  Heroefl  ScoU,  published  in  the  De- 
litie  Poetamm  Scetorumi  An&telodaini,  1637,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
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fice  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland, 
created  Lord  Cardross^  aiid  inrested  with  the 
property  of  the  newly  erected  barony  of  Car- 
drossy  with  a  power  of  assigning  the  barony 
and  title,  to  any  of  his  male  heirs,*   The  rea- 
son for  the  last  mentioned  act  of  royalty,  as 
stated  in  the  grant,  was  that  he  ^^  might  be  in 
a  better  condition  to  provide  for  his  younger 
sons,  by  Lady  Mary  Stewart,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Lennox  and  a  relation  of  his  Majes- 
ty."   He,  accordingly,  gave  them  to  his  2d 
son  by  this  marriage,  Henry,  known  as  the 
1st  Lord  Cardross.    The  eldest  son  by  La- 
dy Mary  Stewart,  Sir  James  Erskine,  had 
married  Mary  Douglas  Countess  of  Buchan 
in  her  own  right,  and  was  created  Earl  of 
Buchan;  thus  laying  the  foundation   of  the 
succession,  on  the  death  of  his  grandson  and 
representative  towards   a   century  after,  by 
David  4th  Lord  Cardross,  to  that  Earldom.  It 
is  now  possessed  by  the  grandson  of  the 
last  mentioned  nobleman.    The  late  Earl  of 


*  Arthur  Joxstom  M.  D,  editor  of  the  Delidae  Poefi- 
rum  Scotorum,  1637i  and  a  poet,  has  published  an  epigram 
written  by  him  before  16S4,  the  year  of  hk  Lordship's  death. 

**  Inter  Areskinut  pracerei  niUt^  awrmfiomnm 
Inter  tU  ttthenoi  Luna  micare  ioletJ' 
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Buchan,  in  1745,  sold  the  estate  of  Cardross 
(whicb,  however,  comprehends  only  a  part 
of  the  barony  to  which  it  gives  its  name)  to 
his  cousin  John  Erskine  of  Carnock  Esqr; 
whose  eldest  son  by  a  second  marriage,  James, 
inherited  Cardross,  and  transmitted  it  to  his 
son,  David,  the  present  proprietor. 

To  return  to  the  representative  of  the 
Marr  family— John,  the  only  son  of  the  Trea- 
surer's first  lady,  tlie  honourable  Anne  Drum- 
mond  daughter  of  David  2d  Lord  Drum* 
mond,  was  a.  Member  of  the  Scottish  Privy 
Coancil,  and  a  Senator  of  the  College  of  Jus* 
tice.  He  was  prevailed  upon,  in  1638,  to 
sell,  to  Charles  I,  the  sheriffship  of  Stirling-^ 
shire  liiid  bailiary  of  the  Forth,  for  L.8,000 
Sterling,  for  which  he  obtained  a  bond.^ 
Although  he  had  at  first  favoured  the  Cove- 
nanters; yet,  having  perceived  what  to  him 
s^peared  extmvagant  in  their  conduct,  he 
(^lenly  joined  the  side  of  royalty.  His  estate 
was  forfeited  by  the  triumphant  party,  f  His 
eldest  son'  by  Lady  Christian  Hay  daughter 


•  Wkits  of  the  Marr  family  quoted  by  Sir  Robert  Douglas, 
t  Guthrie's  Memoirs. 

3  L 
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0fFrancis9thEarlofErrol,  John  9th  Earl 
of  Marr  of  the  Erskines,  had,  while  Lord  Er- 
skine,  jouxed  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  in  his 
loyal  campaign,  and  had  had  his  houses  of 
Erskine  and  Alloa  plundered,  by  order  of 
parliament.  From  1654,  the  year  of  his  fa- 
ther's death,  till  the  Restoration,  he  lived 
privately  in  a  small  cottage  at  the  gate  of  Al- 
loa House.*  After  this  event,  he  was  restor- 
ed to  his  estates.  By  his  second  lady,  Mary 
Mackenzie,  daughter  of  George  Earl  of  Sea- 
forth,  he  had,  besides  other  children,  Charles 
his  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  1664. 
He  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Privy  Coimdl  in 
1682.  He. continued  one  in  James  H's  reign j 
but  did  not  approve  of  the  Sovereign's  mea- 
«ur^s,  andhad  left  his  house  to  retire  to  the  Con- 
tinent, when  he  heard  of  the  landing  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  f  He  joined  the  Conven- 
tion of  Estates,  but  died  soon  after.  He  sold 
the  lordship  of  Erskine,  which,  till  now,  had 
never  been  out  of  the  family.  J  By  Lady  Mar 
ry  Maule,  daughter  of  George  Earl  of  Paa- 
mure,  he  had  John  11th  Earl  of  Marr  of  his 


*  Minuses  of  Parliament  quoted  by  Sir  Robert  Douglas, 
t  DouotAs'a  Peerage,  466.  %  Ibu>. 
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race,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men 
of  his  day,  but  unfortunate  in  his  attachment 
to  the  House  of  Stewart;  the  right  honour^ 
able  James  Erskine  of  Grange,  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  Lord  Justice  Clerk;  Colonel  Hen- 
ry Erskine,  a  youth  of  great  military  talents, 
but  killed  in  the  battle  of  Alraanza  1707; 
and  Lady  Jean,  married  to  Sir  Hugh  Pater-. 
son  of  Bannockbum. 

The  last  mentioned,  and  the  last,  Earl  of 
Marr  had  risen  under  Queen  Anne  to  very 
high  official  honours,  both  beibre  and  after 
the  Union.  He  had  been  one  of  the  Princi^ 
pal  Secretaries  of  State  for  Scotland,  and  was 
so  for  England.  On  the  accession  of  George 
I,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices;  .and  hay- 
ing, in  1715,  retired  to  Scotland,  headed 
there  an  insurrection  for  restoring  the  exil- 
ed House  of  Stewart.  Collecting  six.  or  sq- 
ven  thousand  men,  mostly  unarmed,  and 
wholly  undisciplined,  he  met,  on  Sheriffmoor 
near  Dunblane  on  the  ISth  old  stile,  being 
the  25th  new,  of  November,  John  Duke  of 
Argyle,  commanding  an  army  inferior  in 
numbers  but  superior  in  discipline;  and,  part- 
ly from  this  circumstance,  but,  also,  and  chieflyi^ 
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from  the  treachery  of  an  aide-decamp^  was, 
although  not  beaten,  yet  iso  weakened,  as  ne- 
ver to  be  able  again  to  take  the  fielcL  Escap- 
ing beyond  sea,  he  was,  next  year,  attainted. 
He  died  an  exile  in  1732.*  His  only  sarviv- 
ing  son,  by  Lady  Margaret  Hay  daughter 
of  Thomas  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  Thomas  Lord 
Erskine,  for  whom  the  Marr  estate  was 
bought  of  government  by  his  uncle  Er* 
skine  of  Grange,  did  not  leave  issue;  but 
his  daughter  Lady  Frances  Erskine,  by  his 
second  ^lady,  Frances  Pierpont,  daughter  of 
Evelyne  Duke  of  Kingston,  married  her 
cousin,  James  Erskine,  son  of  Elrskine  of 
Grange,  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  and  was,  by 
him,  the  mother  of  the  present  Mr  Erskine 
of  Marr. 

The  first  of  tlie  family  of  Elphinston 
who  appears  on  record,  John  de  Elphin- 
ston, flourished  under  Alexanders  II  and 
III,  and  possessed  the  barony  of  Elphin- 
ston in  Mid  Lothian,  f     His  grandson  and 


♦  FdR  an  account  of  this  illustrious,  but  unfortunate,  row* 
and  the  affairs  of  1715,  see  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  July, 
August,  September,  and  October,  1805. 

t  Douglas's  Peerage,  p.  243.  He  quotes  Charters  Vri. 
I,  in  MacFarlans  papers^  and  Chartulary  of  Drjburgh. 
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representative,  Sir  John  de  Elphinston^  ap- 
})ears9  with  his  younger  brothers,  Aleyn 
and  Duncan,  among  the  involuntary  sub- 
jects of  the  English  monarch,  in  1296.* 
By  Margeret  de  Seton,  neice  ofKing  Robert 
Bruce,  he  had  Alexander  de  Elphinston, 
who,  by  marriage  with  Agnes  de  Airth, 
acquired  Airth-Beg,  and  several  other  lands 
in  Stirlingshire,!  and,  by  exchange  of  part 
of  Airth-Beg,  Kirkumbar  in  this  county.  J 
Alexander's  great  grandson  and  represen- 
tative. Sir  Alexander  lEAphinston  Ihmintis 
de  Elphinston^  was  succeeded,  in  the  barony 
of  Elphinston  in  Mid  Lothian,  by  his  only 
child  Agnes,  who  carried,  by  marriage,  that 


♦  Prtmne. 

f  Douglas's  Peerage,  p.  Si-S.  Crawfurd's  Remarks  on  th« 
Ragman-Roll,  p.  22. 

X  Douglas's  Peerage,  p.  943*  Robertson's  Index*  pub- 
lished 1798,  mentions  ''  Carta  ConfimuOionis  Carte  eonccsse 
per  AUxandrum  de  Elfyngstoun  Dominum  efusdeniy  Alexandra 
More,  jilio  quondam  Adm  More  miUtisy  terre  de  Kyckumbr,  in 
hnromn  de  SiunJious  (quam  Dominus  Godfredus  de  Boos  dedii 
Alexandra  de  Elfynsioun  patri  dicti  Alexandria  in  excamUo  pro 
quadempeiia  terre  in  Erthbeg):  data  apud  Edtfnburgh^  4  Junii^ 
a.r.  3S/'  viz,  of  David  II,  i,  e.  in  1S62.  Douglas  had  quo^^ 
ed  the  voucher  in  the  public  archives  in  words  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. The  Index  marks  the  locally  of  ICirkumbari  which 
the  Peerage  had  omitted. 
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estate  into  the  family  of  Johnston.  Her 
uncle,  Henry  Elphinston  of  Pittendriech  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  in  the  Stirlingshire  pro- 
perty; which,  also,  with  some  lands  in  Perth 
and  Aberdeen  shires,  was  subsequently  called 
the  barony  of  Elphinston.  Henry's  great 
grandson  and  representative,  Sir  Alexander 
Elphinston  of  Elphinston,  a  man  of  good 
parts,  great  honour,  and  unimpeachable  inte- 
grity, was,  at  the  baptism  of  Prince  Arthur  in 
1509,  raised,  by  James  IV,  to  the  peerage, 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Elphinston.*  In  151Qt 
Lord  Elphinston,  as  he  was  now  diplomati- 
cally stiled,  obtained  a  charter  under  the  great 
8eal  of  the  lands  of  Gargunnock  and  Car-* 


•  Henry  of  ElphInston*s  nephew,  by  a  younger  brother 
William,  was  William  Biahop  of  Aberdeen,  and  Chancellor  of 
Scotland  under  James  III.    In  1483-4',  he  was  a  comniissiooer 
to  England.    In  l4tS7,    he  was  again  an  ambassador  thither. 
He  did   all    he   could  to  support  the  sinking  fortuues  of 
James  III.   He  ceased  to  be  Chancellor  at  the  death  of  that 
monarch.    Under  the  following  reign  he  was  sent  ambassador 
to  Vienna;  aod  on  his  return,  in  14*92,  was  made  Lord  Privjr 
Seal,  and  was  formally  restored  to  his  See.    He  procured  the 
erection  of  an  university  in  the  old  city  of  Aberdon  in  149^ 
His  MS  history  of  Scotland  is  in  the   Bodleian  Library. 
Spotswood,  II,  60.    Nicolson,  chap.  II.    He  died   1514. 
"  Every  person,"  says  Bishop  Keith,   "  who  has  mentioned 
this  worthy  prelate,  has  done  it  with  the  utmost  regard,  Mr 
^u^banao  alone  excepted."   See  Catalogue^  pp.  68*70. 
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nock  in  Stirlingshire^.  In  1512  he  obtained  & 
royal  charter  of  Qaarrel  and  other  lands  in 
Stirlingshire.  He  accompanied  his  royal 
friend  and  patron  to  Flodden,  in  1513,  and, 
having  a  great  likeness  of  that  elegant  mo- 
narchy fell  a  victim  to  his  personating  him  in 
a  battle  fatal  to  James  and  many  of  his  no- 
bles. His  only  son,  Ale:s:ander  2d  Lord  El- 
phinston,  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Pinkey 
1547.  By  the  honourable  Catherine  Erskine, 
daughter  of  John  Lord  Erskine,  or^  more  pro- 
perly. Earl  of  Marr,  he  had  five  sons  and 
three  daughters.  The  eldest  son,  Robert  3d 
Lord  Elphinston,  was,  by  Margaret  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Drummond  of  Inverpaffrey,  an* 
cestor,  through  his  third  son.  Sir  James  (a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  a  Secretary  of  State, 
and  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in 
Scotland),  of  the  noble  house  of  Balmerlnoch, 
forfeited,  on  account  of  its  attachment  to  the 
House  of  Stewart,  in  1746.^  His  eldest  son, 
Alexander  4th  Lord  Elphinston,  was,  in  1599, 
when  Master  of  Elphinston,  appointed  one  of 
the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  and 


*  Tab  heroism  of  the  last  Lord  Balmeruio  is  embalmed  in 
the  recollection  of  all  parties^ 
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Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland.  He  was, 
in  1604,  appointed,  by  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, a  commissioner,  to  treat  with  the  En- 
glish regarding  a  more  complete  Union  of 
the  Sister  Kingdomsir  He  obtained  many 
charters  under  the  great  seal  at  different  times, 
particularly  of  Bothkennar  in  Stirlingshire  in 
1608.  He  lived  till  1648.  By  the  honour- 
able  Jean  Livingston,  daughter  of  Lord  Liv- 
ingston, he  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 
His  representative,*  Alexander  5th  Lord  El- 
phinston,*  married  Elizabeth  daughter  of 
Patrick  Lord  Drummond  and  sister  of  James 
Ist  Earl  of  Perth,  and  had  issue  only  one 
daughter.  She  married  her  cousin  Alexan- 
der, eldest  son  of  James,  her  father's  next 


**  Amomo  the  memofabUia  of  the  public  records  lately  pab^ 
lished  by  Uie  Deputy  Register  of  Scotlimd,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing under  Stirlingshire,  "  May  30.  1655.  Alexander 
Lord  Elphingstoun,  heir  of  Alexander  Lord  Elpbingstoun  his 
hih^Ty  in  the  lands,  lordship  and  barony  of  ElphingstouQi 
Gomprchending  the  lands  and  barony  of  Elphingstoun,  with 
advocation  of  paroch  kirks  of  Airth,  Logy  and  StrathguII  and 
tiends;  ferrie  boat  of  Elphiogttoun;  the  lands  and  halls  of 
Airth;  the  superiority  of  the  lands  ef  Poufoulis;  the  quarter 
land  of  Airth  Beg;  lands  of  Quarrel,  of  Bannockburne,  with 
advocation  of  the  chapell  of  Sanct  Ntnian;  lands  of  Camock, 
of  Pleane,  of  Poldaife  and  Craigforth,  fishings  and  coalheughes; 
«f  Gargunnock;  half  lands  of  Caldcr  in  warrandice  of  foresaid 
landsof  Airth/' Ac  &c. 
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brother,  and  the  male  representative  of  the 
family;  and  was,  by  him,  the  mother  of  Alex- 
ander 7th  Lord  Elphinston,  and  of  John  the 
8th  Lord.  The  latter  nobleman  married 
Lady  Isabel  Maitland,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale,  and  had  by  her  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  The  eldest  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, was,  by  the  honourable  John  Campbell 
of  Mamore,  ipother  of  the  late  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle.  The  eldest  son,  Charles  9th  Lord  El- 
phinston, had,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Primrose  Baronet,  and  sister  of 
James  1st  Viscount  Primrose,  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  younger  of  the  daugh- 
ters. Primrose,  married  Alexander  9th  Earl 
of  Home,  and  brought  him  his  son  and  heir* 
The  3d  son,  Charles,  succeeded  as  10th  Lord 
Elphinston.  He  married  Lady  Clementina 
Jleming,  only  surviving  child  and  heiress  of 
John  6th  Earl  of  Wigton,*  by  Lady  Mary 
Keith  eldest  daughter  of  William  9th  Earl 
Mareschal.  He  had  by  her  four  sons  and 
four  daughters.    One  of  the  sons  is  the  ho- 


*  Camden  had  aflinned  that  the  Earls  of  Wigton  were 
hereditary  Chamberlains  of  Scotland.  Britannia.  Sir  Robert 
Douglas  has  shewn  that  this  office  was  successively  in  the 
family.    Peerage,  pp.  697>  69S. 

3   M 
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TK)urable  William  Elphinston,  well  known  as 
a  respectable  Chairman  of  the  India-House* 
Another  is  George  Keith  Elphinston,  Lord 
Viscount  Keith  a  British  Peer,  Lord  Keith 
of  Stonehaven  Mareschal,  K  G  C  B,  Admiral 
of   the   Red,    Commander  of  the    Channel 
Fleet,   and  Knight  of  the  Turkish  order  of 
the  Crescent.     The  eldest  brother  was  John 
11th   Lord    Elphinston.      He   married  the 
honourable  Miss  Ruthven,  daughter  of  James 
3d  Lord   Ruthven  by  Lady  Anne  Stewart, 
daughter  of  James  2d  Earl  of  Bute,  by  La- 
dy Anne    Campbell,   daughter  of  Archibald 
1st  Duke  of  Argyle.     By   her  he   had  the 
late  Lord  Elphinston,   who  was,  till  his  de- 
cease.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Dumbartonshire; 
and  to  whom  his  lady,  Janet  Elliot,  daughter  of 
Cornelius  Elliot  Esqr  and  relict  of  Sir  Tho- 
itias    Carmichael   of  Skirling    Baronet,  had 
the  present  Lord.     The  next  brother  of  the 
late    Lord    Elphinston   is    the   honourable 
Charles    Elphinston   Fleming    of  Cumber- 
nauld,   Rear   Admiral   of  the    Wliite,  and 
some  time  Member  of  Parliament  ftr  Stir- 
lingshire.    A  third  brother,  the  honourable 
Mountstewart  Elphinston,  in  the  India  ser- 
vice, has   recently  produced   a  most  inter- 
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esting  statistical  work  on  the  kingdom  of 
CaubuL*  One  of  several  sisters,  the  ho- 
nourable Miss  Keith  Elphinston,  is  the  ladv 
of  David  Erskiae  Esqr  of  Caardross. 

Two  eminent  families  of  the  name  of 
Murray  connected  with  Stirlingshire  attract 
notice,  the  Murrays  of  Touchadam  latterly 
of  Polmaise,  and  the  Earls  of  Dunmore. 

Andrew  de  Moravia,  in  David  IFs  time, 
and  by  that  monarch  called  "  our  dear  blood- 
relation,"  is  the  undoubted  progenitor  of  the 
former,  f  Kepmad  was  his  first  estate  in  Stir- 
lingshire, as  appears  from  a  royal  charter  10th 
May  13654  About  this  time,  Laurence  KiU 
lebrand  had  obtained  a  royal  charter  of 
Touchmaler,  and  Toulcheadame.§  On  the 
28th  of  July  1369,  Andrew  Murray  received* 
from  David,  a  grant  of  these  lands.  ||     His 


*  SzE  AccouDt  of  Caubul  and  its  Dependencies.   4ta» 
London,  1815. 

f  CHART£Kfl  of  David  IL       ,    t  Ibid. 

§  RoBERTsoK^s  Index,  p.  38.  **  Carta  by  David  II  to  Lau- 
rence Killebrand  of  the  lands  of  Touchmaler,  Toulcheadame^ 
in  vicecom.   de   Striveling,  blench,   1    pair   spurrs." 

0  Charter  of  David  II  **  dilecto  consanguineo  nostra  Art'' 
^ta  de  Moravia^  terrariim  nosiranim  de  Ttclchadavi,  Tulch'^ 
mtdcr  f^c  a.r.  ¥imo*' 
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great  grandson  and  representative,  William 
Murray  of  Touchadam,  had  been  Sadifer  to 
James  IP  and  was  appointed  Constable  of 
Stirling  castle  under  James  IILf  The  se- 
venth representative  of  the  founder  of  the 
family,  William,  about  1568,  married  Ag- 
nes, one  of  the  daughters  and  coheiresses  of 
James  Cunninghame  of  Folmais  in  Stirling- 
shire. He  and  his  descendants  have  since 
been  promiscuously  known  as  Murrays  of 
Touchadam  and  Folmais.  His  son  and  heir 
Sir  John  Murray  AKles^  got  a  charter  un- 
der the  great  seal  of  the  lands  and  barony 
of  Polmais,  8th  April  1588.  The  Jate  re- 
presentative of  the  family,  William  Mur- 
ray Esqr,  was  designed  of  Touchadatn  and 
Pitlochie.  The  latter  property  is  in  Fife. 
The  present  Mr  Murray  is  the  15th  from 
Andrew  de  Moravia4 


•  This  is  ^vinced  by  a  charter  under  the  great  seal,  3d 
June  1459,  of  Buchadrock  in  Stirlingshire,  WUiMmo  de  Mo^ 
ravia  Scuiifero  nostra  SfC, 

t  Douglas's  Baronage,  p.  110,  and  charter,  29th  April 
146S,  to  which  the  seal  **  honorabilis  viri  Willidmi  de  Mur^ 
ray  de  Touchadam  consiahtdarii  ft  custodis  castri  de  Stirling' 
is  appended,  in  the  archives  of  the  family  of  Polmaise, 

X  Having  omitted  mentioning  the  altar  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul  when  speaking  of  the  church  of  Stirling;  we  may  be  in- 
dulged in  quoting  a  passage  from  a  retour  of  one  of  the  Mur- 
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The  noble  house  of  Murray  Earl  of  Dun- 
more  is  descended  of  Sir  John  de  Mor- 
avia, High   Sheriff  of  Perthshire  under  the 


rajs  of  Touchadaniy  13th  May  16^3;  *  cum  advocatione  ca- 
pellanie  altaris  Sanctorum  Petri  et  Pauli  infra  ecclesiam  de 
Stirliog.'    They  are  mentioned  in  a  retour  also  of  '  Archi- 
bald!^ Cunynghame  dc  Polmaise'  24th  January  1615.     St 
John  had  an  altar  there.     *  Carta  (under  Robert  III)  anent 
the  chaplain  of  St  John's  altar  in  the  Kirk  of  Stirling  by  Alex- 
ander Porter.'    Robertson's  Index.     Robert  II  founded  the 
altar  of  Holyrood  there.    '  Carta  (by  him)  *  of  foundation  of 
the  altar  of  Holyrood  in  the  Kirk  of  Stirling.'     Carta  confir- 
mationis,  (by  the  same  monarch)  donationis  quam  Anna  de 
Keloch  (a  friend  of  his  royal  predecessor's)  fecit  altari  Sancti 
Cnicia  in  ecclesia  parochiali  de  Strivelyne,   et   Nicolao  de 
Tarbolton  vicario  dicte  ecclesie  (probably  the  vicar  who  ob<* 
tained  from  David  *  ane  net's  fishing  in  Forth  and  four  aikers 
of  land')  pro  tempore  vite  ejus,  de  uno  tuflo  in  terra  de  ve« 
teriparcoprope  Strivelyne;  apud  Strivelyne,  26  Febr  a.r.  2do, 
i.  e.  1332.  Robert  II  gave  a  Charter  to  St  Laurence's  altar  in 
the  Kirk  of  Stirling  of  a  passage  boat  on  the  Forth  with  a  croft 
of  land  annexed,  'pro  salubri  statu  nostro,  liberorumque  nos- 
trorum,  necnon  pro  anima  quondam  carissime  consortis  nostra 
Euphemie  Regine  Scotie,  28th  February  1388-9.'    Having 
missed  its  proper  place,  we  may  now  (while  on  parish  bus^^ 
nesSf)  mention  St  Roch's  Chapel  near  or  at  the  bridge  of  Stir- 
ling. We  find  it  mentioned  in  a  retour  of  Stirlingshire.  '  Apr. 
26.  IG99.   Magister  Jacobus  Stirling  Chinirgus  principalis  in 
regimine  tribuni  Maitland,  hieres  relictae  Jacobi  Stirling  apud 
molendinuro  de  Keir,  matris,  in  terris  vocatia  Winshelihaugh, 
com  piscattonibus  &c  extendentifoua  ed  6  acras  terrarum,  ca- 
pellanic  Divi  Rochi  ad  pontem  de  Stirling  annexatiS;  jacenti-* 
bus  prope  vel  ad  poi^tem.de  Stirling/ 
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Lion  and  Alexander  IL*  His  son,  Mal- 
colm de  Moravia,  also  High  Sheriff  of  Perth- 
shire, is  witness  to  a  charter  by  Malise 
Earl  of  Strathearn,  to  his  sister  Annabella, 
on  her  marriage  with  Sir  David  de  Graham, 
of  the  lands  of  Kincardin  in  Stratheam.f 
By  his  lady,    daughter    and   heiress  of  Sir 


*  Nisbbt's  Appendix,  p.  192.  Douglas's  Peeny^,  p.  51. 
Sir  John  had  a  brother  Gilbert,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Caith- 
ness, in  1222.  Ibid,  and  chartularies  of  Moray  and  Ar- 
broath,  with  writs  of  the  Sutherland  family,  as  quoted  by  Sir 
Robert.  We  may  present  the  reader  witli  the  *  genealogy 
of  the  Kings  of  Mann  and  Dukes  of  AthoU  in  the  Rojal  Mir- 
ror of  Denmark/— ^  Regum  Mannia  stemma  ScUicum,  1.  /V^- 
kin  de  Moravia  JorhU  A.  1148.  2.  William.  S.  John  Sheriff 
q/Perthih.  4.  Malcolmus.  5.  William.  6.  Wil.  Barodc  Ttd-y 
'bherdin.  7.  Andreas.  8.  William.  9.  John,  10.  Walter. 
II.  David.  12.  William.  IS.  WiUiam.  14.  WiUiam.  15.  Wil- 
Ham.  16.  William.  17.  Johan.  Comes  de  Ttd-y^heriin, 
18.   WiUiam.     19.  John  Aiholia  Comes.     20.  Jok.  AlhAt 

Marchia.    21.  Jo.  Athdia  Dux Jacobus  d.  Aih.  el  1.  Z>6m 

Man. — 22.  Gcorgius  JU.  Btus  Jo 23.  Johannes/.  Geo.^ 

24.  Johannes  Dux  Atholiay  Marchio  de  TuU^hardin^  Primus 
Comes  de  Sirange,  Dominus  Mannite  et  Insul^irum  &c  &c. 
naius  die  SO  Junii  1755/  Antiquitates  Celto-Scandica?, 
flauniae,  1786,  4to,  p.  294,  The  idea  that  Frifkyn,  the 
founder  of  this  family,  and  that  of  Sutherland,  in  David 
Is  lime,  and  proprietor  of  Strathbroik  in  West  L^thiaa 
and  lands  in  Moray,  was  a  Fleming,  is  hypothetical.  Ca- 
ledonia, I,  604. 

f  CriARTER  of  confirmation  by  Alexander  II,  dated  28th 
June  1236,  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose« 
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Gilbert  de  Gask,  he  acquired  the  lands  of 
Gask  in  Strathearn.*  His  2d  son,  Sir  Wil- 
liam, who  succeeded  to  the  representative 
of  the  family,  married  Adda,  daughter  of 
]\falise,  Steward  of  Strathearn,  in  right  of 
Muriel  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Congal  de  Marr  de  Tullibardin,f  son  of 
Duncan  Earl  of  Marr.J  By  Adda,  Sir  Wil- 
liam  de  Morravia  acquired  Tullibardin; 
and,  from  her  brother  Henry,  Steward  of 
Strathearn,  obtained  a  charter  of  confirma-^ 
tion  in  1284.  §  He  was  one  of  the  great  barons 
of  Scotland  who  submitted  to  Edward  Fs  de- 
termination in  favour  of  Baliol.  {|  His  son.  Sir 
Andrew  Murray  2d  of  Tullibardin,  favouring 
tiie  Baliol  party,  paid  the  forfeit  with  his  life 
at  Perth  in  1332. IT  His  great  grandson.  Sir 
Walter,  5th  of  Tullibardin,  was  surety  for 
Sir  Jolm  de  Drummond,  in  the  well  known 


*  Appendix  to  Kisbet^s  Heraldry,  p.  192. 

I  Dou6LA8*a  Peerage,  p.  458. 

X  Appendix  to  Nisbet,  p.  193.  Malcolm's  Memoir,  p.  22. 

§  App.  to  Nisbet,  19S,    The  writ  is  dated  "  apud  Dtif- 
/^y/'  a  place  now  called  Duchally,  near  the  entrance  of 
Gleneglis. 

0  Rtm£K  II.  S55f  644. 

%  NuBET*s  Appendix,  p.  194. 
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treaty  with  the  Menteths  of  Ruskj  on  the 
banks  of  the  Forth  near  Stirling  17th  May 
1360;  and  appended  his  seal^  with  those  of 
Sir  John  and  Sir  Maurice  de  Drummond,  on 
the  one  part,*  His  son  and  heir,  Sir  David, 
first  stiled  of  Gask,  and  afterwards  of  Tulli- 
bardin,  founded,  and  largely  endowed,  the 
collegiate  diurch  of  TuUibardin,  for  a  provost 
and  four  prebendaries,  in  1446.t  His  daugh- 
ter Christian  married  Sir  Murdoch  Menteth 
of  Rusky,  and  was  mother  of  the  two  co-heir- 
esses of  the  Rusky  estate  and  fourtli  part  of 
the  Levenax,  who  married,  the  one  Sir  John 
Haldane  of  Gleneglis,  and  the  other  Sir  John 
Napier  of  Merchieston.^  His  eldest  son,  Sir 
William,  7th  of  Tullibardin,  was  sheriff  of 
Ferth  and  Bamff  shires,  and  married  Marga- 
ret, daughter  of  Sir  John  Colquhoun  of  Luss, 
Lord  High  Chamberlain  of  Scotland.  He  had 
by  her  seventeen  sons,  of  whom  many  of 
the  Murrays  are  descended.    His  eldest  son. 


*  Treaty  printed  in  Hawtborndean's  Remains,  and  in 
Priory  of  Inchroahome. 

f  Ibid,  195.    Spotkwoad's  Religious  Houses,  p.  289. 

i  ^'  The  laird  of  Rowiskich  cald  Sir  Murdo  Meenteth  was 
killed  be  his  servant  besyd  Dunblane."  MacFarlan'a  P^^ 
in  Advocate's  Library,  Vol  II,  containing  «« Geographical 
Description  of  Scotland." 
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Sir  William,   obtained  from  James  III,   in 
1782,  a  charter  of  the  stewartry  of  StrathearR 
and  lordship  of  Balquhidder.    It  was  ratifi- 
ed by  parliament  under  the  following  reign. 
The  9th  of  Tullibardin,  William,  whose  mo- 
ther was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Gray,  married 
Lady  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  John 
Earl  of  AtholL   The  10th  of  Tullibardin,  Wil- 
liam,  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Campbell  of  Glenurchy.    The  11th,  Sir  Wil- 
liam,  notwithstanding  he  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Reformation,  was  a  favourite  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  had  the  honour  of  repeat- 
ed visits  from  her  Majesty  at  Tullibardin. 
He  was  made  one  of  her  Privy  Council  and 
Comptroller  of  the  Kingdom,  in  1565.     His 
eldest  sister,  Annabella,  was  Countess  of  the 
Regent  Marr;  and,  when  a  widow,  entrusted 
with  the  infant  person  of  James  VI; "  his  Hie- 
ness  continuing  under  her  noriture,  as  towards 
his  mouthe  and  ordering  of  his  person."*  Sir 
William  Murray  of  Tullibardin,  had,   with 
his  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Marr,   afterwards 
Lord  High  Treasurer,   the   keeping  &c   of 
Stirling  castle,  and  of  the  infant  King,  whose 


•  AncHiVES  of  the  Marr  family,  as  quoted  by  the  Earl  of 
Buchao,  in  the  life  of  his  ancestor,  the  Treasurer  Marr. 

3n  ^       , 
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residence  it  was.  By  Lady  Agnes  Graham, 
daughter  of  William  2d  Earl  of  Montrose, 
he  had  his  eldest  son,  Sir  John,  12th  of 
TuUibardin;  who,  with  his  cousin  Marr, 
had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  James  VI; 
was,  in  1592,' appointed  Master  of  the  Bang's 
Household;  on  the  15th  of  April  1604,  crea- 
ted Lord  Murray  of  TuUibardin;  and,  on  the 
10th  of  July  1606,  Earl  of  TuUibardin.  John 
1st  Earl  of  TuUibardin  had,  by  Dame  Cathe- 
rine Drummond  daughter  of  David  2d  Lord 
Drummond,  William  2d  Earl  of  TuUibardin; 
John;  Patrick,  afterwards  3d  Earl  of  TuUibar- 
din; Mungo,  afterwards  Viscount  Stormont; 
Lady  Anne,  married  to  the  Earl  of  King- 
horn;  Lady  Lillias,  to  Sit  John  Grant  of 
Grant;  Lady  Margaret,  to  Haldane  of  Glen- 
eglis;  Lady  Catherine,  to  Ross  of  Balnagow- 
an;*  and  a  5th  daughter  to  John  MacGre- 
gor.  f  William  2d  Earl  of  TuUibardin  married 


♦  Appendix  to  Nisbet's  Heraldry,  200.  Douglas's  Peer- 
age, 54. 

f  Thb  peerage-writers  have  been  silent  here«  The  grind- 
ing oppressions  of  her  husband's  family,  under  the  misguided 
influence  of  James  VI,  assisted  by  the  rapacity  of  some  of  tlie 
neighbours,  seem  to  have  imposed  silence  on  their  friends  and 
connections,  instead  of  having  excited  them  to  bold  and 
manly  remonstrance.   John  MacGregor,  descriptively  named 
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Lady  Dorothea  Stewart,  eldest  daughter  and 
heir  of  line  of  John  5th  Earl  of  Atholl;  and 


Gku,  i.e.  'Wan/  inhabited,  before  l602yInnis'Mhic'Ghrighoir^ 
or  *  Ule  of  MacGregor/  at  the  south  east  extremity  of  Loch- 
Voil  in  Balquhidder.  The  foundation  of  his  castle,  20  feet 
wide  and  66  long,  existed  within  the  memory  of  persons  still 
alire.  It  was  defended  by  a  ditch  6  yards  wide,  and  draw- 
bridge. John  FergusBon  at  Stronvar  recollects  the  piers  of 
the  bridge.  The  ditch  was  filled  up  55  years  ago  with  part 
of  the  stones  of  the  fortress.  The  rest  of  the  stones  were,  this 
year,  used  for  a  wall  on  the  land-side  of  the  Innis,  John  Glas 
MacGrcgor  was  proprietor  of  the  following  lands,  Stronvar, 
Glenbucky,  Gartnafuaran,  Letchrich,  Craigrigh,  Monachoil- 
Mor,  Monachoil-Beg,  Imerioch  (now  Newton),  Inverchairnig, 
Inverlochlarig-Mor  and  all  pertinents,  Drumlichs,  Blarcrich, 
Invemcnty,  Monachoiltuarach,  Murlaggan.  The  yearly  va- 
lue was  200  merks.  By  his  lady,  he  had  two  sons,  Gregor 
and  John«  Sir  John  Murray,  after  the  battle  of  Glenfroin, 
in  which  his  son  in  law  had  borne  an  active  part,  fetched  home 
his  daughter  and  grandchildren,  and  took  possession  of  the 
abovementioned  lands  for  their  support.  Gregor  assumed  the 
name  of  Alexander  and  surname  of  Murray.  Such  is  the  tra* 
dition  as  it  has  recently  been  collected  from  John  Fergusson 
aged  60,  born  on  the  lands  of  Stronvar,  close  to  Innis-Mhic 
Ghrighoir,  and  who  has  lived  there  from  infancy.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  point;  but,  to  us,  it 
seems  most  highly  probable  that  John  Glas  was  the  young- 
er brother  of  Alexander  MacGregor  of  Glenstrae.  Fer- 
guson (according  to  what  he  has  heard)  says,  that  John  was 
the  Chief  of  the  Clan,  and  commanded  at  Glenfroon.  In  this 
he  is  mistaken,  as  the  then  undoubted  Chief  waj  Alexander 
of  Glenstrae.  John  is,  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstoii, 
represented  as  the  principal  in  that  quarrel  with  the  Laird  of 
Lus8,  which  led  to  the  mediation  by  his  elder  brother,  and 
the  spirited  resistance  by  both,  and  their  folk>wers,  of  an  un* 
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bad  by  her  John,  6th  Earl  of  Atholl,  father, 
by  Lady  Jean,  daughter  of  Sir  Duncan  Camp- 
bell of  Glenurchie,  of  the  1st  Marquis  of 
AtholU  and,  through  him,  by  Lady  Emilia 
Stanley,  daughter  of  James  Earl  of  Derby, 
grandfather  of  Charles,  the  2d  son  of  this 
marriage,  created  by  James  VII,  Earl  of 
Dunmore,  Viscount  Fincastle,  Baron  Murray 
of  Blair,  16th  August  1686.  By  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Robert  Watts  Esqr  of  the  county 
of  Hereford,  tlie  Earl  of  Dunmore  had  five 
sons,  three  of  whom,  James  John  and  Wil- 
liam, became  successively  his  representatives 
in  the  peerage;  and  three  daughters  married 
to  Lord  Kinnaird,  the  Earl  of  Dundonald, 
and  John  Lord  Nairn.  William  had  by  Ca- 
therine, daughter  of  William  Lord  Nairn, 
three  sons,  and  four  daughters.  Lady  Ca- 
therine married   John  Druramond  Esqr  of 


expected  and  treacherous  onset  by  a  force  four  times  thci'r 
number.  History  of  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland,  p,  240.  John 
^JacGregor  was  slain  at  Glenfroon,  a  circumstance  corres- 
ponding to  the  foregoing  narrative.  His  birth  entitled  him  to 
such  an  alliance.  Ferguson  says  that  he  is  uncertain  regarding 
the  npine  of  John  Glnss  lady,  but  that,  so  far  as  he  recollects, 
it  was  Sarah The  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  receive  with  can- 
dour, a  tradition  new  to  the  writer;  and  forming  a  counter- 
poise to  some  traditions  recently  disseminated. 
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Logie  Almond  His  eldest  son,  John,  became 
5th  Earl  of  Djmmore.  By  Lady  Qiarlotte 
Stewart,  daughter  of  Alexander  Earl  of  Gal-r 
loway,  he  had  the  present  Earl,  who  succeed-* 
ed  him  in  1809,  and,  by  Lady  Susan  Hamil-^ 
ton,  daughter  of  Archibald  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  Brandon,  has  male  issue.  The  £rst  Earl 
of  Dunmore's  elder  brother,  John  2d  Marquis 
of  Atholl,  was,  on  the  30th  of  June  1703, 
created  Duke  of  Atholl,  to  the  heirs  male  of 
his  body;  whom  failing,  to  the  heirs  male  of 
his  father^s  body.  The  Earl  of  Dunmore  and 
male  descendants  are  thus  capable  of  contin-r 
gently  succeeding  to  the  Dukedom  of  AtholL 
By  Lady  Catherine  Hamilton,  eldest  daugh* 
ter  of  William  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Duke 
of  Atholl  had  six  sons  and  one  daughter. 
John  Marquis  of  TuUibardin  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Mons  in  1709.  His  nes^t  brother, 
William,  having  embarked  in  the  insurrec-i 
tion  of  1715,  was  attainted  of  high  treascm.* 
The  Duke  procured  the  settlement  of  his 
estates  and  honours  on  his  .third  son  James; 
who,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1724,  be- 


*  EscAPixo  to  France,  he  returned  in  company  witti 
Charles  Edward  Stewart,  in  1745;  was  made  prisoner  io' 
1746;  and  died  in  the  Tower  of  London  in  1747* 
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came  2d  Duke  of  AthoII.  On  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  1735,  without  issue, 
while  the  estates  and  honours  of  Derby  went 
to  his  male  heir  Sir  Edward  Stanly,  the  title 
of  Lord  Strange,  and  the  lordship  of  Mann 
and  the  Isles  came  to  the  Duke  of  AthoU,  as 
heir  of  line  and  at  law.  By  Jean,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Frederick  of  Westminister  Baronet, 
his  Grace  had  one  son,  who  died  young,  and 
two  daughters.  Lady  Jean  Gwotess  of  Craw* 
furd,  who  died  without  issue,  and  Lady  Char- 
lotte, married  to  her  cousin  John  Murray 
Esqr,  eldest  son  of  Lord  George  Murray, 
younger  brother  of  her  father.  Mr  Murraysuc- 
ceeded  his  uncle  and  his  father-in-law  in  the 
Dukedom  of  AthoU,  and  Lady  Charlotte  pre- 
served in  the  family  the  honours  and  estates 
which  had  otherwise  gone  out  of  it.  They 
were  the  parents  of  the  present  Duke;  who, 
in  1786,  was  created  Earl  Strange.  The  so- 
vereignty of  Mann  was,  in  1765,  purchased 
by  the  parliament,  and  annexed  to  the  crown, 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Lwds  of  Mann, 
though  they  waved  the  title  of  King,  had  the 
powers.  Mann  was  a  royal  fief  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  and  the  only  one;  so  that  the 
Dukes  of  Atholl  had  latterly  united  the  cha- 
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racters  of  subject  and  sovereign^  and  the  Earls 
of  Dunmore  mighty  contingently^  have  been 
in  the  same  ^tuation. 

The  name  of  Bmee  has  be^i  recently  iUus- 
trated  in  Stirlingshire  by  a  gentleman  whose 
paternal  samame  was  Hay,  the  celebrated 
traveller  to  the  source  of  the  Nile.  Einnaird^ 
his  property,  and^  after  his  adventurous  tra- 
vels, his  residence,  has  been  rendered  classic 
ground,  by  those  liberal  studies  which  gave 
to  the  world  a  copious  narrative  of  interesting 
matters  in  a  manner  combining  the  man 
of  letters  with  the  man  of  the  woiid. 

James  Baucs  £sqr  of  Kinnaird  was  the 
sixth,  4teough  a  fanale,  from  the  founder  of 
the  family,  the  cdiebrated  Robert  Bruce,  JMl- 
aister  in  Edinburgh,  and,  afterwards  undra 
lames  VI  and  Charles  i,  a  martyr  to  his 
religious  principles. 

Rtt^BT  Bbvce  of  Kumaird  ws»  bom  in 
1S54  or  6l  fie  was  2d  son  of  Sir  Alexsnder 
Bruce  of  Airth,  by  Jmet,  clm^^tor  of  Alexan- 
^t  Sdi  Lord  LivkigstCHi)  and  Lady  Agnes 
Douglas  daughter  of  John  2d  Earl  of  Mor- 
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tda.  Sir  Alexander  had  embraced  tlie  Refor- 
mation. Robert)  destined  for  the  law,  was 
sent  to  study  at  Paris..  On  his  return,  be 
practised  in  the  Court  of  Session.  His  geni- 
us, however^  led  him  to  theology;  and  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  it  exclusive- 
lyr  His  mother,  hurt  by  his  change  of  life, 
made  him  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  es- 
tate of  Kinnaird,  in  which^  as  an  appanage 
of  Airth,  he  had  been  enfeoffed.*  Stripping 
off  his  scarlet  and  gold,  he  put  hiAiself  un- 
der the  tuition  of  a  person  more  properly 
the  father  of  Presbytery  ^n  Knox,  An* 
drew  Melville,  then  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
St  Andrew's.  In  1587,  Brufip  debated  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  Episcopacy  dud 
Presbytery  (tl\e  last  of  which  had  ^  been  ori- 
ginally instituted  about  7  years),  in  a  way 
which,  to  his  auditors^  seemed  to  decide 
in  favour  of  the^  existing  regme,1[  On  the 
20th  of  June,  he  was  presented  to  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  by  Andrew  MelviUe^  as  a 
piipil  of  ^eat  promise;  and,  in  July,  as- 
cended (he  pulpit  of  John  Knox,  now  dead 


*  Galbj^vood^s  MS  abridged^  and  pr'mled  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Assembly,  p»  218.. 

t  ABarpGjEMEST  of  Calderwoodi  p.  218. 
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15  years,  and  of  Lawson,  recently  deceased. 
He  had  already  dispensed  the  Lord's  supper 
Without  having  received  the   imposition  of 
hands;  a  ceremony  to  which^  as  not  being,  in 
his  opinion,  essential  to  the  sacred  function, 
he  never  would  submit*  In  the  following  Fe- 
bruary,  this  voluntary  exile,  from  civic  and 
baronial  honours  was  elected  Moderator  of 
the  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Court    In  1589, 
he  was  a  confidential  servant  of  the  King 
during  his  Majesty's   chivalrous  voyage   to 
Denmark;   and,   on   the  arrival  of  the  royal 
pair  in    their  kingdom,  acted  the  part   of 
Primate  of  the  church,  by  placing  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  Queen  Anne.  Both  in  church 
and  state,  indeed,  such   was  his   influence 
amongst  all  classes,  that  Bruce  maybe  9aid  to 
have  been  Regent  of  the  Kingdom.    On  the 
6th  of  June  1590,  he  married  Margaret  daugh- 
ter of  James  Douglas  Lord  Fotherald,  Sena«- 
tor  of  the  College  of  Justice.!    Along  with 
Melville,  Bruce  was  active  in  obtaining  that 
act  of  the  civil  legislature^  by  which,  in  1592, 
Presbytery  was  established  as  the  ecclesiastic 


*  Abridgement  of  Calderwood,  p.  218. 

\  Contract  of  Marriage  among  the  archives  of  KiBaairA. 

3  e 
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eal  government  of  Scotland.  Although  Pres- 
bytery had  banished  all  parliamentary  repre* 
sentation  of  the  functionaries  of  religion;  yet, 
by  private  meetings,  and  toudies  from  the  pul- 
pit on  the  times  J  it  possessed,  in  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  matters,  a  controul  bordering  on 
tyranny.  As  a  counterbalance,  James  secret- 
ly encouraged  " the  popish  faction"  Popish 
domestics  occupied  the  palace.  "  The  Minis* 
ters"^  having  remonstrated,  were  insulted. 
Melville  and  Bruce,  having  waited  upon  the 
C^een,  were  told  that  her  Majestycouldnotsee 
them,  being  engaged  at  a  dance.  The  anniver* 
eary  of  the  Queen's  birth  was  celebrated  with 
great  rejoicings  on  a  day  set  apart  by  the  church 
for  a  solemn  fast  The  commissioners  of  the 
t^hurch,  having  resolved  on  a  grave  expostu- 
lation with  royalty,  were,  by  the  royal  autho^ 
Tity,  ordered  to  quit  the  city  within  48  hours.t 
Bruce^  from  the  pulpit,  exhorted  such  as  dis- 
approved of  the  tyrannical  mandate,  to  defend 
the  present  religious  order  of  things  against 
all  opposers  whatsoever;  but  was  obligedt  with 
B  brother  minister  Balcanqual,  to  retire  into 


^  This  was  the  expression  applied  to' the  Cler^gy  m  Scot- 
lancL 

t  Cald£rwood  abridged,  269. 
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England  Having,  in  April  1597,  returned  to 
Edinburgh^  he  obtained  the  royal  pardon; 
but,  not  being  restored  to  his  charge,  confin- 
ed his  pious  instructions  to  a  private  circle. 
He  resdlutely  declined  having  hands  laid  on 
him;  and,  at  length,  on  the  19th  of  May^  af- 
ter much  discussion,  was  replaced  in  his  charge 
without  the  solemn  ceremoqy.  In  1600^Brucc, 
ibr  refilling  to  profess  his  belief  in  the  exii»t- 
mceof  an  alledged  conspiracy  against  his  Ma- 
jesty, by  the  Earl  of  Growrie  and  brother,  who 
had  basn  suddenly  put  to  death  as  the  actors, 
was  imprisoned  in  Airth  castle,  and  ordered 
to  quit  the  kingdom  on  the  11th  of  Novem* 
h&cJ^  Embarking  at  Queensferry  on  the  5th, 
he  landed,  5  days  after,  at  Dieppe^f  Having, 
by  the  intercession  of  Lord  Kinloss  and  the 
Earl  of  Marr,  been  allowed  to  return  to  Scot- 
land, he  was  ordered  to  remain  in  ward  in  hia 
house  of  Kinnaird.  On  the  14th  of  January 
1601,  he  had  an  audience  of  the  King  at 


*  Among  the  "  Infuisitiones  de  TutdoT  we  have  the  foU 
lowing.  '<  Jun.  S.  1600.  Magisier  Robertus  Bruce  de  K^nnaint 
minister  verbi  Dei^^^ropinquior  agnaius,  id  est  eotuanguineus 
ex  pofie  pairis  WSHelmo  Bruce JUio  legiiimo  quondam  JVillielmi 
Bruce  juniorii  de  Airth  pairis  germani  dicti  MagUtri  RobertU^ 
(Patricio  in  ipsissimis  verbis.) 

t  Caldebwood  abridged^  44& 
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Craigmillar;  but  gtill  withheld  his  belief  of 
"/Ac  Gowrie  Compiracy.^^  On  the  25th  of 
February  1603,  the  commissioners  of  the 
church  declare^  his  pulpit  vacant.^  Whra, 
in  the  end  of  March,  James  had  succeeded  to 
the  English  crown,  Bruce,  in  person,  congra- 
tulated his  Majesty,  but  was  not  restored  He 
had  remained  at  rest  a  twelvemonth  after  the 
King's  departure,  when  he  was  summoned  to 
witness  his  formal  deposition  from  the  office 
of  the  ministry,  by  the  General  Assembly. 
In  July,  the  Chancellor  informed  him  that  the 
King  had  prohibited  him  from  preaching. 
Bruce  fell  (as  was  believed  from  agitation  of 
spirits)  into  a  fever.  Construing  it  into  a  di- 
vine judgment  for  his  having  ceased  to  pro- 
claim the  truth,  he  resolved  never  more  to 
obey  human  authority  in  sacred  matters.  In 
August,  as  the  head  of  a  faction  which  met  at 
Kinnaird,  he  was  ordered,  under  pain  of  out- 
lawry, to  enter  into  prison  in  Inverness.  Here 
he  remained  a  year,  preaching  to  great  multi- 
tudes twice  a  week.  After  8  years  spent  in 
the  north,  he  returned,  with  permission,  to 
Kinnaird,  in  August  161S.    Here,  however, 


Calderwqop  abridged,  470. 
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he  met  with  vexation  from  the  clergy,  who,  in 
the  presbyteries  of  Linlithgow  and  Stirling, 
were  mostly  a  contrast  to  him.  He,  therefore, 
with  leave  asked  and  given,  retired,  with  his 
family,  to  Monkland,  one  of  his  country  seats* 
The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  offended,  as  was 
alledged,  by  the  resort  of  people  to  Mr  Bruce'5 
Sermons,  obliged  him  to  return  to  Kinnaird. 
Having,  in  1621,  gone  to  Edinburgh  without 
leave,  he  was  committed  to  the  castle,  for  hav- 
ing transgressed  the  verge.of  his  confinement. 
On  the  3d  of  January  1622,  he  received  a  royai 
mandate  to  return  to  Kinnaird,  remain  there 
till  April,  and  then  banish  himself,  during  his 
Majesty's  pleasure,  to  Inverness.  He  continu- 
ed theretill  1625,  when  the  Kingdied.  Charles 
allowed  him  to  live  at    Kinnaird.  He    now 
preached  at  his  house,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
pulpits  around  Edinburgh.  In  1629,  the  King 
wrote  to  the  Privy  •  Council,  to  confine  him 
within  two  miles  of  Kinnaird*.    He  had,  at 
his  expense,  repaired  the  church  of  Larbert, 


*  Charles  had,  at  one  time,  resolved  on  his  quitting 
Kinnaird,  and  wrote  to  the  Council  (who,  it  seems,  had  been 
interceding  for  Bruce);  "  it  is  not  for  love  of  him  ye  have 
written,  but  to  entertun  a  schism  in  the  Kirk.  We  will  have 
no  more  popish  pilgrimages  to  Kinnaird,  he  shall  go  to  Inner* 
ness."    Calderwood  abridged,  795. 
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which  had  Iain  neglected;  and  here^  as  being 
within  his  pennitted  range^  he  preached  every 
Lord's  daj.    Here  he  converted  Mr  Alexan-^ 
der  Henderson,  Minister  of  Leuchars^  about 
to  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of 
Presbytery.    Robert  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  for- 
merly Minister  at  Edinburgh,  departed  this 
mortal  life  on  the  13th  of  August  IfiSl,  and 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  Larbert  *^  That 
his  sentiments/'  says  a  respectable  biographer, 
^^  possessed  not  all  the  moderation  which  fo* 
ture  times  have  attained,  was  the  fault  of  the 
age.    Less  violent  than  Melville,  more  en<- 
lightened  than  Knox,  he  viewed  with  a  bright* 
er  and  milder  eye,  the  united  interests  of  the 
church  and  nation.    To  the  spirit  of  a  baron, 
descended  of  the  nobles  and  warriors  of  his 
country,  he  joined  the  authority  of  a  Minis- 
ter of  Jesus  Christ."*    In  his  youth,  he  had 
been  so  greatly  sceptical  as  to  doubt  the  ex* 
istence  of  God.    Thus  was  his  faith  convic- 
tion.   Of  his  sermons  eleven  were  priot^  in 
his  lifetime;  and  are  said  to  display  a  bold- 
ness of  expression,  regularity  of  style,  and 
force  of  argument,  seldom  found  in  the  Scot- 


*  Scots  Magazine  for  November  and  December  180& 
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tish  writers  of  the  19th  century.  Being, 
in  the  fashion,  addressed  to  the  Hmes^  the/ 
throw  much  light  on  them.  They  were  trans-^ 
lated  into  the  English  variety  of  the  Saxon 
tongue,*  and  published  in  this  form  in  Lon- 
don in  1617.  He  left  a  son,  and  two  daugh-^ 
ters. 

We  come  now  to  the  intrepid  and  enter- 
prising discoverer  of  the  fountains  of  the 
Nile,  James  Bruce  Esqr  of  Einnaird,  who 
succeeded  to  the  name  of  Bruce  and  estate 
of  Kinnaird  through  his  paternal  grandmo- 
ther. He  was,  by  her,  descended  of  the  ba- 
rons of  Clackmanan,  representatives  till  late- 
ly of  the  family  of  Bruce,  f  ^J  his  paternal 
&ther,  he  traced  his  ancestry  to  the  Errol 
fiunily;  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th 


•  Doctor  Jamieson  in  his  Didionaire  raisonngy  has  the  fol- 
lowing illustradon  of  the  verb  TofoUh  or  change  one's  situa- 
tion. «*  Look  in  what  maner  wee  see  the  sheepheards  tente 
flitted  and  fotched,  efter  die  same  maner  I  see  my  life  to  be 
flitted  and  fttcfaed."    Bruce's  eleven  sermons; 

t  SwcB  the  extinction  of  the  bar<ms  of  CUckmannan,  in 
the  death  of  Henry  the  13th  baron,  the  represenUtion  has 
rested  in  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  The  sword  and  mail  of  the  im- 
mortal  Robert  have  been  transferred  from  Clackmannaa 
Tower  to  Bttfomhall,  to  rerown  in  the  possession  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Braces. 
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century  had  given  birth  to  the  Hays  of  Loch- 
loy;  whence,    about  the  end  of  the  16th, 
came  the  Hays  of  Woodcockdale.    In  1687, 
John  Hay  of  Woodcockdale  and  Alexander 
Bruce  of  Kinnaird  (great  grandson  of  the  ce- 
lebrated founder  of  the  Bruces  of  Kinnaird) 
concluded  a  marriage  between  David  Hay, 
eldest  son  of  the  former,  and  Helen  Bruce, 
eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  latter.    It 
was  contracted,  that  their  lineal  descendant 
should  enjoy  the  estate  of  Kinnaird,  and  bear 
the  name  and  arms  of  Bruce.    In  February 
1729,  Mr  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  son  of  this  mar- 
riage^  married  Marion  Graham  daughter  of 
James  Ghraham  of  Airth,.Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  and  Judge  of  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty  in  Scotland.    By  her,  on  the 
14th  of  December  1730,  he  had  a  secon4 
child,  James,  the  celebrated  Abyssinian  tra- 
veller, early  distinguished  by  his  varied  ac- 
complishments of  mind  and  body,  by  the 
largeness  and  symmetry  of  the  latter,  and  by 
the  most  determined  courage  tempered  with 
a  sentiment  of  profound  devotion  to  his  Ma- 
ker.   He  had  early  married;  and  soon  been 
deprived  of  his  amiable  wife.  She  died  child- 
lesst   To  dispel  the  effects  of  grief,  he  travel- 
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led  on  the  continent ;  and  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  acquisition  not  only  of  the  Euro- 
pean tongues,  but  Arabic  and  Ethiopic.  At 
the  proposal  of  Lord  Halifax,  he  went  as  Con- 
sul to  Algiers  in  1762.  He  was  then  in  his 
23d  year.  Passing  through  France  and  Italy, 
he  carried  with  him,  from  the  latter,  an  ar- 
tist, Luigi  Balugani,  to  assist  him  in  his 
drawings.  These  were  generally  finished  on 
tlie  spot  in  a  camera  obscura^  a  hexagon  of  six 
feet  diameter,  and  a  cone  at  top,  the  contri- 
vance of  Mr  Bruce.  Disliking  his  situation 
at  Algiers,  he  asked  and  obtained  leave  of  the 
Dey,  in  1765,  to  travel  through  the  interior 
provinces.  Having  made  his  proposed  excur- 
sion, he  took  the  opportunity,  which  circum- 
stances presented,  of  proceeding  to  Balbec 
and  Palmyra.  He  thence  shaped  his  course 
to  Abyssinia.  He  carried  with  him  an  appa- 
ratus of  mathematical  instruments;  and,  hav- 
ing resolved  to  personate  a  physician,  a  wel- 
come guest  in  the  countries  he  was  about  to 
visit,  he  obtained  medical  books  and  instruc- 
tions from  Doctor  Russel  at  Aleppo.  From 
Cairo,  on  the  12th  of  December  1768,  he  sail- 
ed up  the  Nile;  and,  on  the  17tb  of  February 
1769,  joined  the  caravan  to  Cosseir  on  the 

3  p 
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Red  Sea.  He  crossed  to  Jidda,  and  explored 
part  of  the  Arabian  coast.  Recrossing  to 
Massowah,  the  only  entrance  to  Abyssinia 
in  that  quarter^  encountering  many  dangers, 
and  going  through  many  strange  adventures,* 
he,  at  length,  on  the  4th  of  November  1770, 
arrived  at  the  object  of  his  ambition,  the 
SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE.  He  obtained  the 
Abyssinian  title  of  Lord  of  Geeshy  the  district 
in  which  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  are  situate. 
The  difficulty  now  was  to  return.  How  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  natives,  who  had  taken  a 
great  liking  to  him,  and  were  averse  to  part 
with  him,  was  the  first  question.  Having  ob- 
tained leave,  he  set  out  from  Abyssinia  on 
the  26th  of  December  1771.  RecoUectmg 
the  dangers  to  which  he  had  been  exposed 
at  Massowah,  he  resolved  to  go  by  Sennaar. 
After  unparalleled  toil  and  danger,  he,  at 
length,  in  the  November  of  the  following 


*  ''  Whercix  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances» 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field. 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes,  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breacbi 
Of  being  taken  by  th*  insolent  foe,  and  sold  to  slavery; 

Of  my  redemption  thence 

Wherein,  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  tops  touch  heaTCn, 

It  was  my  bent  to  speak."    Shakespeare's  OtkeUo. 
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year,  reached  Syene.  Here  he  staid  till  the 
11th  of  December,  when  he  proceeded  to 
Cairo>  where  he  aanrived  on  the  10th  of  Janu- 
ary 1773,  4  years  and  29  days  since  he  had 
left  it.  Reaching  France,  he  spent  some 
time  in  the  south,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
healthy  now  greatly  impaired.  Here  he  was 
much  with  the  celebrated  Count  de  Buffon ; 
who  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  *•  M. 
Bruce^^  for  several  important  communica- 
tions in  Natural  History.  He  visited  Bolog- 
na and  Rome.  He  returned  to  Brkain  in 
the  summer  of  1774;  and,  towards  the  end  of 
75,  settled  on  his  paternal  estate.  On  the 
20th  of  May  1776,  he  married  Miss  Dundas, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Dundas  Esqr  of  Fin- 
gask.  By  her,  he  had  three  children,  one  of 
whom,  the  lady  of  George  Jardine  Esqr  Advo- 
cate, is  alive.  Mr  Bruce*s  son  and  heir,  the  late 
Mr  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  married  an  Englishlady  j 
and,  by  her,  was  the  father  of  tlie  present  Mr 
Bruce,  a  minor.  Part  of  his  summers  the  great 
traveller  spent  at  Ardquhillery,  the  property 
of  Mr  Stirling  of  Keir.  His  lofty  genius  was  no 
doubt  attracted  by  the  sublime  scenery.  He 
had  published  his   admirable  Travels,   and 
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l«ras  prqiaring  a  second  edition;  when,  on 
the  26th  of  April  1794,  in  his  house  of  Kin- 
naird,  going  down  stairs,  to  hand  a  lady  into 
her  carriage,  he  slipped  a  foot,  and  fell  head- 
long, frona  the  sixth  or  seventh  step,  to  the 
floor.  He  was  taken  up  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, though  without  any  violent  contusion. 
He  died  early  next  morning.  Over  the  tomb 
in  which  Mr  Bruce  and  his  second  lady  are 
deposited,  in  the  church-yard  of  Larbert,  a 
monument  had  been  erected  by  him.  It  was 
cast  in  the  neighbouring  foundery  of  Carron. 
It  is  adorned  with  emblematical  figures  and 
Greek  inscriptions.  **  It  is,  perhaps/'  says 
his  biographer,  the  late  learned  Dr  Murray, 
^*  the  most  ingenious  work  of  the  kind  that 
ever  was  executed.''  On  the  south  is  th?  fol» 
lowing  inscription ; 

,  IN  THIS  TOMB  ARE  DEPOSITED  THE  REMAIXS  OF 

JAMES  BRUCE  ESQR  OF  KINNAIRD; 

WHO  DIED  OK  THE  XXVII^^  OF  APRIL  MDCCXCIV, 

IN  THE.LXIVT"    YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE. 

HIS  LIFE  WAS  SPENT  IN  PERFORMING 

USEFUL  AND  SPLENDID  ACTIONS; 

PE  EXPLORED  MANY    DISTANT  REGIONS, 

HE  DISCOVERED  THE  FOUNTAINS  OF  THE  NiLEj 
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HE  TRAVERSED  THE  DESERTS  OF  NUBIA, 
HE  WAS  AN  AFFECTIONATE  HUSBAND, 

-       AN  INDULGENT  PARENT, 

AN  ARDENT  LOVER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY* 

BY  THE  UNANIMOUS  VOICE  OF  MANKIND, 

HIS  NAME  IS  ENROLLED  WITH  THOSE 

WHO   WERE   CONSPICUOUS 

FOR  GENIUS,  FOR  VALOUR,  AND  FOR  VIRTUE.* 


•  To  enter  iHto  the  controversies  to  which  his  literaij 
works  gave  rise  would  be  to  repeat  what  ought  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Many  statements,  at  first  controverted,  have  since  re- 
ceived confirmation.  Such  persons  as  personally  knew  Mr 
Brace  must  have  been  convinced  that  his  greatness  of  mind, 
or  pride  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word,  could  not  permit  him 
knowingly  to  tell  an  untruth.  That  he  may  have  erred  is  not 
impossible — To  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  have  met 
with  his  interesting  but  expensive  publication,  a  small  speci« 
men  of  his  style  may  be  not  unacceptable. — Describing  hi« 
journey  through  Barbary,  preliminary  to  his  great  tour,  he 
saya: — "  I  proceeded  to  Hydra,  the  Thunodrunum  of  the  an- 
cients. This  is  a  frontier  place  between  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  as  Keff  is  also.  It  is  inhabited  by  a 
tribe  of  Arabs,  whose  chief  is  a  marabout  or  saint:  they  are 
called  Welled  Sidi  Boogannim,  the  "  son»  of  the  flocks.** 
These  Arabs  are  immensely  rich,  paying  no  tribute  either  at 
Tunis  or  Algiers.  The  pretence  for  this  exemption  is  a  very 
singular  one.  By  the  institution  of  their  founder,  they  are 
obliged  to  live  upon  lion*s  flesh  for  their  daily  food,  as  far  as 
they  can  procure  it;  with  this'  they  strictly  comply,  and,  in 
consideration  of  the  utility  of  this  their  vow,  they  are  not  tax- 
ed, like  the  other  Arabs,  with  payments  to  the  state.  Before 
Dr  Shaw's  travels  first  acquired  the  celebrity  they  have  maiiH 
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William  Bruce,   founder    of  the  iamUy 
of  Steiiliouse>   was    a  younger  son   of  Sir 


taincd  ever  since,  there  was  a  circumMtance  that  very  nearty 
ruined  their  credit.  He  had  ventured  to  say  in  cooversation* 
that  these  Welled  Sidi  Boogannim  were  eaters  of  lions;  and 
this  was  considered  at  Oxford,  the  unirersitj  where  he  had 
studied,  as  a  traveller's  license  on  the  part  of  the  doctor. 
They  thought  it  a  subversion  of  the  natural,  order  of  things, 
that  a  man  should  eat  a  lion,  when  it  had  long  passed  as  almost 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  lion  to  eat  man.  The  doctor  fiinch* 
ed  under  the  sagacity  and  severity  of  this  criticism;  he  could 
not  deny  that  the  Welled  Sidi  Boogannim  did  eat  liona^  as  he 
had  repeatedly  said ;  but  he  had  not  yet  published  his  trauels, 
and  therefore  left  it  out  of  his  narrative,  and  only  liinted  at  it 
after  in  his  appendix.  With  all  submission  to  that  learned  uni- 
versity, I  will  not  dispute  the  lion's  title  to  eating  men;  but, 
since  it  is  not  founded  upon  patent,  no  consideration  will 
make  me  stifle  the  merit  of  the  Welled  Sidi  Boogannim,  who 
have  turned  the  ehase  upon  the  enemy.  It  is- an  historical 
fact;  and  I  will  not  suffer  the  public  to  be  naisled  by  a  misre* 
presentation  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  I  do  aver,  in  the  face  of 
these  fantastic  prejudices,  that  I  have  eat  the  flesh  of  lions, 
that  is,  part  of  three  lions,  in  the  tents  of  Welled  Sidi  Boo- 
gannim. The  first  was  a  hc-lion,  tough,  smelling  violently  of 
musk;  and  had  the  taste  which,  I  imagine,  horse  flesh  would 
have.  The  second  was  a  lioness,  which,  they  said,  bad  that 
year  been  barren.  She  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat 
within  her;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  musky  smell  that  the 
ilesh  had,  though  in  a  lesser  degree  than  the  former,  and  for 
our  foolish  prejudices  against  it,  the  meat,  when  broiled, 
would  not  have  been  very  bad.  The  third  was  a  lion's  whelp, 
six  or  seven  months  old;  it  tasted,  upon  the  whole,  the  worst 
of  the  three.  I  confess  I  have  no  desire  of  being  again  served 
with  such  a  morsel;  but  the  Arabs,  a  brutish  and  ignorant  folk, 
will,  I  fear,  notwithstanding  the  disbelief  of  the  university  of 
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Alexander  Bruce  of  Airth,  by  the  honour- 
able Janet  Livingston,  daughter  of  Archi- 
bald 5tb  Lord  Livingston,  by  Lady  Agnes 
Douglas,  daughter  of  John  2d  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton. Robert  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  and  Mini- 
ster in  Edinburgh,  was  his  brother.  Wil- 
liam Bruce,  obtained,  from  his  father,  the 
lands  of  Stenhouse.*  His  elder  son,  Wil- 
liam being  a  man  of  parts  and  merit,  was,  by 
Charles  I,  created  a  Baronet  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, 26th  June  1629.t  By  Helen,  daugh- 
ter of  Douglas  of  Cavers,  heretable  Sheriff 
of  Teviotdale,$  he  had  his  heir  Sir  Wil- 
liam; who,  by  Miss  Elphinston  of  Quarrel, 
had  Sir  William  his  heir;  who,  by  Miss 
Boyd  of  Trochrig,§  had  the  late  Sir  Mich- 
ael ;  who,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew  Baronet,  heretable  Sheriff  of  Gal- 
loway, was  father  of  Sir  William  Bruce 
now  Baronet  of  Stenhouse. 


Oxford,  coDtiDue  to  eat  lion's  flesh  as  long  as  they  exist.** 
Introduction,  2d  edition,  Svo,  pp.  S1-S8. 

•  Douglas's  Baronage,  p.  240.  Charter  in  Public  ArchiTOS. 

f  Charter  in  Public  Archives,  and  writs  of  Privy  Seal. 

t  History  of  the  Brucesbj  Crawfurd,  in  the  possession  of 
theEarlofElgin,  p.  7S. 

§  Ibid. 
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The  suraame  Edmonston  is  certainly  as 
old  as  Alexander  11.  *  Sir  John  de  Ed- 
monston  Miles  was  a  person  of  note  under 
David  Bruce  on  the  17th  of  March  1499, 
who  bestowed  upon  him  the  barony  of 
Boyne  in  BamfFshire-f  Sir  John  had  Ed- 
monston  in  Mid  Lothian;  and  was^  by  the 
same  Monarch,  appointed  hereditary  Coro- 
ner of  that  county,  with  a  power  pf  assign- 
ment J  He  was  proprietor  also  of  CuUoden 
in  Inverness-shire*  He  married  the  Prin- 
cess Isabel  Stewart,  relict  of  James  Earl  of 
Douglas,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Otterburn 
1388,  and  daughter  of  Robert  II,  King  of 
Scotland.  §  During  the  reign  of  his  brother- 
in-law  Robert  III,  Sir  John  de  Edmonston 
was  employed  as  Plenipotentiary  in  different 
treaties  with  England,  ||  and  had  the  same 
dignified  function  in  three  successive  treaties 


•  Appendix  to  Nisbet's  Heraldry,  p.  163.  Henrictu  de 
Edmonston  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  1212* 

f  Chartbr  in  Public  Archives. 

:{:  Ibid.  The  date  is  5th  November  1563.  The  grant  is 
**  heredUms  suis,  et  suis  assignatis.'* 

§  There  ia  a  charter  granted,  by  Robert  II,  "  Joanni  de 
Edmonston  MUUi,  et  hobelxe  Comitissa  de  Dou^  Sponsa 
siueJUue  nostrce  camsimaJ* 

I  Rymer, 
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with  the  same  nation  under  the  regency  of 
his  other  brother-in-law,  Robert  Duke  of  Al- 
bany.* By  Lady  Isabel  he  had  two  sons. 
Sir  David  de  Edmonston^f  who  died  without 
male  issue,  and  Sir  William  Edmonston  of 
Culioden,  The  latter  was-  the  direct  and  im* 
mediate  ancestor  of  the  Edmonstons  of  Dun*- 
treoth.:}^  He  married  the  Princess  Mary  l^ew- 
art,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  III  and  Queea 
AnnabeUa  Drummondj  and,  from  his  lady'^t 
nephew,  James  II,  obtained  the  lands  of  Dun-^ 
treath.^  By  the  Princess,|[  Six  William  £d- 
moBston  had  a  son^  Sir  William,  and  & 
daughter,  Matilda,  married  to  Sir  Adam  Cun« 
ninghame  of  Caprington.  Sir  William  Ed- 
monston  of  Culloden  and  Duntreath,  who,  by 
the  death  of  hia  uncle  without  male  issue, 
succeeded  to  the  representation  of  the  family 


•  Rtmbr. 

t  Robert  Duke  of  Albany  caljs  him  **  ^Nepos  noiter." 
Chan,  in  pub.  archiv. 

%  Chabter  in  thfi  archiyea  of  Duatreath. 

i  Charter  in  the  archives  of  Duntreath,  of  date  1452. 
BuDtcesih  had  gone  to  the  erown,  at  the  death  of  Duncan 
£arl  of  Lemox)  in  1424.  App.  to  Nisbet^  p.  165^ 

II  This  lady  is  coxmaeinorated  by  aa  inacription  in  thc^ 
Duntreath  raaufloleiini  near  the  chureh  of  StralhUaae. 

3  n 
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of  Edmonston,  fixed  his  residence  at  Dun* 
treatli,  and  dropped  the  addition  of  Cullo- 
den.*  By  Lady  Matilda  Stewart,  daughter  of 
Lord  James,  son  of  Murdoch  Duke  of  Al- 
bany and  Regent,  by  Lady  Isabel  Countess  of 
Levenax  in  her  own  right,  he  had  two  sons, 
Sir  Archibald,  his  heir,  and  William,  who,  by 
royal  grant,  obtained  the  lands  of  Buchynha- 
drick  in  the  Stewartry  of  Monteith.t  Sir 
William  had,  by  the  same  lady,  a  daughter, 
Mary,  married  to  Sir  William  Cunninghame 
of  Glengamock.  He  was,  under  James  III, 
in  1472,  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College 
ef  Justice.^  Sir  Archibald  Edmonston  of 
Duntreath  was,  by  James  IV,  made  Cap 
tain  of  Doune  Castle,  and  Steward  of  Mon- 
teith  and  Strathgartney.§    By  Janet,  daugh- 


»  App.  to  Nisbet,  p.  166. 

t  Charter  under  Great  Seal. 

X  App.  to  Nisbet,  166.    It  quotes  SpoUwood's  Practicla. 

§  He  had,  it  would  seem,  been  much  about  the  person  of 
liis  relation  James  III.  In  die  Account  Book  of  John  Bishop 
of  Glasgoir,  Treasurer  to  that  monarch*  published  first  by 
Borthwicl^  and  subsequently  by  Pinkerton,  we  find,  under  the 
year  1477,  the  following  disbursements.  **  Item,  given  to 
Archibald  of  Edmonstoune  12th  of  Septembris  to  buy  a  pair 
cf  spurs  to  the  King,  4s.  Item  fine  Thome  of  Yare,  and  de- 
liverit  to  Archibald  of  Edmonstoune  17  Decembris,  2  elce 
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ter  of  Sir  James  Shaw  of  Sauchie,  Compt- 
roller of  Scotland,  and  Governor  of  Stin- 
ling  Castle  under  James  III,  he  had  three 
sons,  Sir  William,  his  heir,  James,  ances- 
tor of  the  Edmonstons  of  Broich  in  Stir- 
lingshire, Jacob,  of  the  Edmonstons  of  Ba« 
linton  in  Perthshire;*  and  five  daughters, 
Janet,  married  to  William  1st  Earl  of 
Montrose,  Catherine,  to  John  2d  Earl  of 
£glinton.  Christian,  to  John  2d  Lord  Boss, 
Margaret,  to  George  Buchanan  of  Buch- 
anan, Beatrix,  to  James  Muschet  of  Bum- 
bank  in  Perthshire.  Sir  William  Edraon- 
ston  of  Duntreath,  after  his  father's  death 
in  1502,  was,  by  James  IV,  appointed  Cap- 
tain of  Doune  Castle  and  Steward  of  Mon- 
teith.  He  sold  CuUoden  to  Strachan  of 
Scotstown.  He  fell  on  Flodden  field  9th 
September  ISlS.f  By  Sybilla,  daughter  of 
Sii  William  Baillie  of  X^amington,   he   left, 


and  one  half  of  vallouss,  for  a  fute  maniile  to  the  Kingc,  price 
ehie  458.  sum  L.5  12s.  6d." 

*  There  is  ^retour  of  Edmonstone  of  Ballanton  in  1619. 
It  was  called  "  the  Star  of  Monteith:'  The  property  of  the 
Lords  Napiers  in  1624,  and  now  belongs  to  George  Home 
Drummond  Esqr  of  Blair-Drummond. 

f  Charter  in  public  archives;  **  obiit  sub  vexillo  quondam 
Domini  nostri  Regis  in  hello  dc  Northumberland" 
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Sir  William,  his  heir,  Archibald,  a&cestw 
of  the  Edmonstons  of  Spittal,  James,  ao- 
cestor  of  the  Edmonstons  of  Newton*  and 
of  Cambuswallace,t  and  several  daughters, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Marion,  was  married 
to  John  Campbell  of  Glenurchy,  paternal 
ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Breadalbane4  Sir 
William  Edmonston  of  Duntreath,  and  his 
brother  Archibald  Edmonston  of  Spittal, 
were,  in  1516,  made,  by  royal  charter, 
joint  Captains  of  Doune  Castle  and  Stew- 
ards of  Menteith  and  Strathgartney.§  He 
was  a  Privy  Counsellor  in  15654  By 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Campbell 
of  Lawers,   and   ancestor   of  the  Earls  of 


'^  There  was  Edmonstone  of  Hefmitscroft.  This  appears 
from  a  retoun  *'  Jan.  27.  1665.  Jacobus  Edmonstoun  de 
Hermitscrofl,  hsres  Joannia  patris,  in  terris  vocatia  Hermits* 
crofl,  et  aliis  acris  terrarum  adjacentibus,  pertinentibus  ad 
capcllaxn  Sanctt  Phillani  ptope  castrumde  Doune  in  Monteitb"*. 

f  *^  Jul.  29.  1614,  Dominiu  Jacobus  Edmonstoun  de  Dun« 
trcath  miles,  lueres  Archibald!  Edmonstoun  de  Dttotreath  avi, 
i:i  terris  de  Camraiswallace  extendentibus  ad  50  solidates  ter- 
rarum antiqui  cxtcntus,  in  senescallatu  de  Menteyth.  A.  E. 
50s.  N.  E.  101.'*    Inquisitiones  Retomatarum  &c. 

X  Charter  in  archives  of  Duntreath. 

§  A  pp.  to  Nisbct.  p.  167. 

n  Charter  in  the  archives  of  Duntreath. 
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LoudoD,  he  had,  besides  five  daughters,  all 

respectably  married.  Sir  James,  who  married 

Helen^    daughter   of  Sir  James  Stirling  of 

Keir,   and   had,   by  her,  William,  his  heir, 

and  three  daughters.     William  Edmonstoa 

of  Duntr^ath    married   Isabel,  daughter  oi 

Sir  John    Haldane  of  GlenegUs;  and  had, 

by  her,  Archibald,  his  heir,  James,  and  John« 

The  last  married  the  sole  heiress  of  Edmon- 

ston  of  Broich.    The  eldest  was  a  member 

of  the  Parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  in  1633, 

when  Charles  I  presided  in  person.    By  Jean, 

daughter  and  heiress  of  Hamilton  of  Hal- 

craig,   brother  of  Viscount  Clandeboy,  he 

had  two  sons,  William,  who,   being  dumb, 

did  not  succeed  his  father,   and  Archibald, 

his   father's  successor.*     By  Anna  Helena, 

daughter  of  Scot  of  Harlwood-burn,  he  had, 

besides    two    daughters,    both     respectably 

married,    Archibald,     who    married     Miss 

Campbell,    daughter,    by    the    honourable 


*  '^  Mar.  7.  1644.  Magister  Joannes  de  Broiche,  propin- 
quior  agnatus^  id  est  consanguiDeus  ex  parte  patris  Archibald! 
Bdmonstone  filli  legitimi  Archibald!  Edraonstone  de  Dun- 
ttcathe."  Inqiiisitiones  de  Tutela.  Edmonston  of  Broich,  a 
descendant  of  John,  was  hostile  to  conventicles  under  Charleg 
11;  whilst  his' next  neighbour,  Ure  of  Shirgarton,  was  a  mar^ 
tyr  for  them.    Wodrow. 
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Miss  Elphinston,  of  John  Campbell  of  Ma- 
more,  son  of  Archibald  9th  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  father  of  the  late  Duke;  and,  by 
her,  had  the  late  Sir  Charles  Edmonston, 
created  a  Baronet  of  Great  Britain  in 
1774,  and  father,  by  Miss  Harrpn,  of  Sir 
Charles  Edmonston  of  Duntreath  Baronet, 
present  Member  of  Parliament  for  Stirling^ 
shire. 

The  first  Alexander  on  record,  is  Thomas, 
proprietor  of  Menstrie,  under  James  IV. 
Thomas  Alexander  of  Menstrie  is  mentioned 
as  an  arbiter  in  a  dispute  between  the  Abbot 
of  Cambuskenneth  and  Sir  David  Bruce  of 
Clackmannan  6th  March  1505.*  It  appears 
that,  when  his  son  and  heir  had  succeeded  to 
Menstrie,  it  held  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle.  The 
individual  by  whom  the  name  of  Alexander 
(said  to  be  derived  from  a  younger  son  of 
^lacdonald  Lord  of  the  Isles)  has  been  chief- 
ly illustrated,  was  William  6th  baron  of  Men- 
strie, born  in  1580.  He  was  an  accomplished 
man,  a  great  poet,  and  travelled  with  Archibald 
7th  Earl  of  Argyle  as  preceptor.  Having  retur- 


Chaktulary  of  CambuBkenneth* 
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ned  to  the  court  of  James  VI,  he  ingratiated 
himself,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  his  poetry,  with  a 
Monarch  whopatroniizedhisnoble  charge,  and, 
«oon  after  the  union  of  the  Scottish  and  En- 
glish crowns,  knighted  Alexander,  and  made 
him  Master  of  Requests.    In  1621,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Alexander  of  Menstrie  obtained  a  grant 
of  extensive  lands  in  North  America,  and  set- 
tled the  colony  of  Nova  Scotia.   He  obtained 
various  lands  in  Old  Scotland.    Charles  I  ap- 
pointed him  Lieutenant  c^Nova  Scotia,  gave 
him  a  power  of  selling  that  territory  in  lots 
to  not  more  than  150  individuals,  who  were 
to  be  invested  with  the  title  of  Baronet,  and 
rank  above  all  Knights  except  the    Equi^ 
tes  Auratu    His  Majesty  conferred  upon  him, 
also,  the  privilege  of  coining  a  small  copper 
money  called  "  tumer$.^^    By  these  means  he 
is  said  to  have  accumulated  a  large  fortune. 
The  monarch  made  him  a  Member  of  Privy 
Council,  Secretary  of  State,  Keeper  of  the 
Signet   in    Scotland,    Commissioner  of  Ex- 
chequer, Senator  of  the  College  of  Justice;  and, 
atthecoronationin  Holyroodhouse,  June  1633f 
created  him  Earl  of  Stirling,  Viscount  Canada, 
Lord  Alexander  of  Tillibody,  to  his  heirs  male. 
He  obtained  a  grant  of  that  part  of  New  !&i- 
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gland  which  lies  between  Kenebeck  and  St 
Croix>  and  those  islands,  as  they  were  cal- 
led,  of  Stirling,  which  now  make  consider- 
able part  of  the  province  of  New  York.  He 
died  in  London  on  the  12th  of  February,  and 
was  interred  in  Stirling  on  the  12th  of  Aprils 
1640^*  The  spot  of  sepulture  is  unknown. 
He  built  that  house  in  Stirling  which  was 
subsequently  called  Argyle's  lodging.  The 
arms  of  the  Alexanders^  which  were  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  Argyle,  had  for  motto^ 
PER  MAR£  PBR  TERRAS^  whidiy  in  allusion  to 
his  poetry  and  coinage,  was  parodied,  ^per  me-- 
tre per  turner $.^^'\.  He  married  Janet,  dau^iter 
of  Sir  William  Erskine  Knight,  Parson  of 
Campsey,  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Glas- 
gowy  Cammendatar  of  Paisley,  &c»  a  young- 
er son  of  Erskine  of  Balgony  and  cousin 
of  the  Earl  of  Marr.  His  third  son^  John, 
married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Graham  of  Gartniore,  of  which  the  Earl  ob- 
tained a  charter  23d  January  16364    Ry  this* 


•  BioQRAPHiA  Britannica^  Alexander  Earl  oT  Stirling. 

f  For  some  account  of  his  paetical  prpdactionSi  which , 
geem  to  have  laid  the  foividation  of  bss  sioguhir  fortune^  se9 
Notft  ]$  E  al  end  of  Yolitne. 

%  Douglases  Peerage,  642* 
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lady,  the  honourable  John  Alexander  had  a 
daughter,  but  no  sons;  and,  in  1644,  sold 
Gartmore  to  Graham  of  Dounans,  progenitor 
of  the  Baronets  of  Gartmore,  and  the  Grahams 
of  Gallangad.  His  eldest  son,  William,  was 
Deputy-President  of  Nova  Scotia  during  the 
life  of  the  President,  his  father,  who  survived 
him.  By  Lady  Mary  Douglas,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam 1st  Marquis  of  Douglas,  he  had  a  son  Wil- 
liam 2d  Earl  of  Stirling;  who,  dying  without  is- 
sue, was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Henry,  3d 
Earl ;  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  4th 
Earl;  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Qenry 
5th  Earl;  who  died  without  issue  in  1739« 
The  peerage  has  since  been  dormant,  not« 
withstanding  the  existence^of  heirs  male. 

The  celebrated  Sir  Thoimas  Hope  of 
Craigiehall^  Baronet,  King's  Advocate,  pur-- 
chased,  in  1688,  from  Sir  XViIllam  Livingstaa 
of  Kilsyth,  the  lands  of  Kerse;  und  gave  them 
to  his  second  son.  Sir  Thomas  Hope  Baronet 
of  Kerse,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  and 
afterwards  Lord  Justice  General    The  first 


•  Mft  NiMMo  had  erroaeottsly  dMigned  him  ^*  vf  KtrseJ' 
iBt  Edition,  p.  384. 

3   R 
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Sir  Thomas's  great  grandfather,  John  de  Hope, 
by  birth  a  Frendiman,  and  said  to  be  of  the 
H'oiibloTis.  of  Picardy,  settled  in  Scotland 
with  Magdalen,  Queen  of  James  V.*  Sir 
Thomas's  father  went  from  Scotland  to  Hol- 
land as  a  merchant;  and  married  Jacque  de 
'tott,  a  French  lady.  Sir  Thomas's  mother.f 
Thomas  Hope  Esqr  was  an  eminent  lawyer. 
He  was  an  able  counsel  for  those  of  the  presby- 
terians  who,  in  1605,  were  indicted  for  de- 
nying the  King's  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  He  was,  towards  1725,  ^pointed 
King's  Advocate^  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  under  Charles  I,  he  joined  the 
Covenanters.  They  had  revived  the  doc- 
trine held  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  be« 
fore  the  Reformation,  and  still  maintained 
by  the  remains  of  the  Romish  church,  but 
subvei'sive  of  'all  government,  that  the  ec« 
desia^tical  establishment  is  independent  of 
the  civil.  A  meeting  of  the  Estates  dT 
Parliament  at  Edinburgh  on  the  SOth  of 
February  16S9,  having  resolved,  ftccordii:^ 
to  the  language  of  the  times,  ^^  to  ad  con-' 
scientiouslt/f^  took   the  opinion  of  eminent 


*  Appendix  to  Nisbet,  p.  97.  f  ^^^^* 
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lawyers  and  divines  ^^  concerning  the  legality 
of  raisiog  defensive  war;"  when  Sir  Thomas 
Hope,  and  others^  decided  in  the  affirmative.^ 
It  isi  indeed,  to  be  lamented,  that  he  abused 
his  great  talents,  even  in  his  riper  years,  by 
assisting  in  those  cabals  by  which  his  royal 
master's  ruin  was  effected  f  He  had  two 
daughters,  Mary,  married  to  Sir  Charles 
£rskine  of  Alva,  and  Anne,  the  1st  Lady 
of  David  2d  Lord  Cardross.  To  these  and 
to  his  four  sdns,  Sir  Thomas  gave  fortunes; 
to  his  eldest  son.  Sir  John,  Craigiehall; 
to  his  2d,  Sir  Thomas,  Kerse;  to  his  3d,  Sir 
Alexander,  Grantham;  to  his  4th,  Sir 
James,  Hopeton.  The  last  was  ancestor  of' 
the  Earls  of  Hopeton.  Sir  Alexander  was 
Cupbearer  to  Charles  I.  The  rest  were 
Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice;  two  of 
them.  Sir  John,  and  Sir  Thomas,  during 
their  father's  lifetime.  As  it  was  deemed  in- 
decorou9,  that  the  father  should,  as  King's 
Advocate,  plead  uncovered  before  his  sons, 
he  was  requested  to  wear  his  hat  Hence  the 
privilege,  though  not  claimed,  which  the 
King's  Advocate  now  enjoys,  when  addressing 


*  Arnot,  p.  121.  f  Ibid,  p.  126. 
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the  Courts  of  Session  and  Justiciary.  Sir  James 
did  not  ascend  the  bench  till  after  his  father's 
decease**  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Kerse,  was, 
subsequently,  advanced  to  the  high  post  of 
Lord  Justice  General. f  The  father's  juri^ru- 
dential  writings  are  highly  esteemed.:]; 


*  Douglas's  Peerage,  p.  349.  Mr  Chalmers  detects  « 
trip  of  Sir  Robert's^  when  the  latter  says  that  Sir  Thomas,  as 
Advocate,  pleaded  before  three  oi  his  sons.  Caledonia,  II, 
86.  He  could,  for  the  reason  stated  in  the  text,  have  done 
jt  only  before  two.  We  differ  from  Mr  Chalmers  when  he 
doubts  of  Sir  Robert's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate's privilege  of  wearing  his  hat  in  Court  It  is  natural| 
and  uncontradicted, 

t  Mr  NiMMO  seems  not  to  have  known  that  the  Justice 
General  was  Hope  of  Kerse.    Ist  Edition,,  p.  385. 

:(  The  courtly  editor  of  the  Delitise  Poetarum  Scotomm 
1637,  Arthur  Jonston  M.  D,  who  has  contributed  to  enrich 
the  collection,  addresses  to  Sir  Thomas  Hope  the  following 
Epigram. 

^<  Ad  Thomam  Hoptpum,  Advocatum  lUgtum. 
Maxime  Phabigenumt  magni  laus  prima  senatus, 
Lima  fori  i  titulis  major  j  Hopea^  trtbus. 
jRcgia  dum  curasyfamulum  quoque protege  JRegis, 
Credita  cui  Domini  'oita  salusque  tui  est. 
Lyncca  mens,  lingua  est  tibi  nectari  dulcior  omni. 
Labe  carens  pectus^  cdndidiusoe  nive. 
In  vullu  CkariUSi  Spes  est  in  nomine^  dotes 
Quas  alii  sparsaSy  tusimfd  unus /tabes, 
'  £ixere  virtutes^  mensuram  nominis  impletiSi 
pt  te  Jonstono  quantus  e$  esseproba.** 

Vol.  I,  p.  61S. 
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Colonel  Edmond  was  born  in  Stirling,  in 
the  end  probably  of  the  16th  century.    He 
had,  when  very  young,  run  off  from  his  pa- 
rents;  and,  having  enlisted  in  the  army  of 
Maurice  Prince  of  Orange,  so  greatly  distin- 
guished himself,  by  his  valour  and  good  con-* 
duct,  as  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  ColoneL   Hav<« 
ing  acquired  a  competent  fortune,  and  settled 
in  his  native  town;  he  was  beneficent  to  hia 
relations,  all  in  the  humble  walk  of  life.^   He 
contributed  largely  towards  the  building  of 


•  Sir  Robert  Sihbald  ha^,  at  considerable  length,  related. 
of  this  soldier  of  fortune  whilst  abroad,  an  anecdote  which  we 
will  endeavour  to  compress.   Colonel  Edmond  was  on  the  pa- 
rade, with  several  brother  officers,  when  he  was  accosted  by 
a  stranger,  who  professed  to  have  newly  come  from  Scotland* 
and  left  the  Colonel's  relations  well;  enumeratbg  several  of 
high  rank.    Edmond,  turning  from  him  indignantly,  informed 
the  circle,  that,  however  this  unknown  personage  might  flat- 
ter his  vanity,  he  must,  in  candour,  inform  them,  if  they  did 
net  already  know,  that  he  had  the  honour  (of  which  he  should 
ever  be  proud)  to  be  son  of  an  honest  baker  Bndjreeman  in  the 
ancient  borough  of  Stirling.  He  then  ordered  the  abashed  impos* 
tor  out  of  his  sight.  Colonel  Edmond  would  not  visit  in  Stirling, 
unless  his  father  and  mother  were  invited.    The  Earl  of  Marr 
had  asked  him  to  dine  or  sup.     Edmund  agreed  on  the  fore* 
mentioned  condition,  politely  granted  by  his  Lordship,  and, 
thus  happily  escorted  by  the  aged  pair,  did  the  gallant  Colonel 
wait  upon  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  the  Kingdom.  Histoi;^ 
oC-^rlingshire,  p.  44. 
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the  Manse  of  Stirling.*  His  daughter  mar- 
ried Sir  Thomas  Livingston  of  Jerviswood 
Baronet,t  a  cadet  of  the  noble  house  of  Kil* 
sy  th,  and  of  the  noble  and  more  ancient  fami-- 
]y  of  Linlithgow  and  Callander*  Her  eldest 
son,  Sir  Thomas  Livingston,  Colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  a  Privy  Counsellor, 
and  Commander  in  Chief  in  Scotland,  was, 
by  William  III,  in  1698,  created  Lord  Vis- 
count  Teviot,  by  patent  to  male  descendants. 
As  he  died  without  issue,  the  peerage  became 
extinct  in  17n. 

George  Ridpatii  was  born  in  Stirlingshire 
in  1663.  Being  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1686,  when  James  VII  was  attempt- 
ing to  establish  Popery,  he  was  chosen,  by  his 
fellow  students,  as  their  leader  in  a  panto- 
mime intended  to  burlesque  the  Pope.  A 
car\  er  was  employed  to  furnish  the  figure  of 
a  man  in  wood,  and  hollowed  inside.    They 


« 


See  page  378  of  tbis  voluoie. 


-t  Douglas's  Peerage,  668.  Sir  Robert  says  that  "  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  famous  and  eminent  Colonel  Ed- 
mond,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Stirling;  and  got  with  her 

a  considerable  fortime." 
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filled  him  with  gunpowder;  dressed  him  in  the 
papal  habit,  triple  crown,  &c;  and  marclied, 
with  his  HoHness,  from  the  Divinity  HalL 
Tlicy  had  intended  to  burn  him  at  the  Cross; 
but  found  it  necessary  to  adjourn  for  this  pur- 
pose to  an  obscure  lane.*  For  this  exhibition, 
unbecoming  the  character  of  students^  Rid- 
path  was  obliged  to  abscond;  but,  returning 
from  his  hiding  place  at  the  Revolution,  he 
was  appointed  a  Clerk  of  Session.  He  trans- 
lated Sir  Thomas  Craig's  Treatise  on  Scot- 
land's Sovereignty,  f    He  died  in  17174 

Touch  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Fra- 
zers;§  but,  by  marriage,  came  to  the  Hays  of 

*  A  knot's  History  of  Edinburgh. 

f  Bishop  Nicolson  mentions  an  elaborate  treatise  by  Sir 
Thomas  Craig,  which  bears  the  short  title  *  De  DoymHio* 
liToving  that  the  Kinp  of  Scotland  never  paid,  nor  owed,  any 
homage  to  those  of  England.  This  was  peniF:d  in  Latin,  a 
little  before  the  happy  union  of  the  two  crowns  in  King  James 
VFs  reign;  whose  peaceful  accession  to  the  English  throne 
seems  to  have  inclined  the  author  to  lay  it  aside,  and  it  has 
ever  since  continued  in  private,  till  Mr  Rymer  lately  occasion- 
ed its  being  translated  into  English,  and  published  by  the 
name  of'  Scotland's  Sovereignty  Asserted.*  Hidpath  was  pro- 
bably the  person  employed  by  the  Collector  of  the  celebrated 
'  FaderaJ  The  translation  alluded  to  by  Nicolson  was  pub« 
lished  in  London  in  1695.  Scottish  Historical  Library  Lon- 
don 1776,  a  new  edition,  4to,  p.  82- 

X  General  Biographical  Dictionary,  London,  179S. 

J  Sir  Andrew  Frazer,  of  the  Frazers  of  Oliver  castle  and 
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Tillibody,*  and  afterwards  to  the  Setons.f 
Elizabeth  Seton  heiress  of  Touch  representa- 
tive of  Sir  Alexander  Seton  eldest  lawful  son 
of  Alexander  1st  Earl  of  Huntly,  whose  2d 
son  is  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  mar- 
ried Hugh  Smith  Esqr.  They  were  the  pa- 
rents of  the  present  Archibald  Seton  Esqr  of 
Touch,  heritable  armour-bearer  to  the  King, 
and  squire  of  the  royal  body,  for  Scotland, 
in  virtue  of  a  royal  grant,  before  1488,  to  his 
maternal  ancestor,  the  said  Sir  Alexander.^ 

The  very  ancient  and  justly  celebrated  sur- 
name of  Dundas,  which  may  be  traced  to  Cos- 
patrick  Ist  Earl  of  March,  is  connected  with 
Stirlingshire.  Sir  John  Dundas  of  Fingask,  in 
Perthshire,  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  was  descended  of  Alex- 
ander eldest  son,  by  a  second  marriage,§  of 
James  Dundas  of  Dundas  11th  from  Earl 


Sheriffs  of  Tvireedale,  was  Sheriff  of  Stirling  and  Dominms  de 
Touch.  He  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I  at  Dunfermline  on  the 
i7th  of  June' 1296.  Crawfurd's  Remarks  on  the  Ragman- 
RoU,  p.  13. 

•  Ibid.  f  Ibid.    The  epoch  is  1449. 

I  Douglas's  Baronage,  168,  170.  Peerage^  298.  This 
office  had  been  enjoyed,  under  James  II,  by  Murray  of  Tooch- 
adam.    See  p.  452. 

§  Douglas's  Baronage,  p.  173.  Appendix  to  Nisbet's 
Heraldry,  p.  13. 
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Cospatrick,  with  Christian  Stewart  daughter 
of  John  Dominvs  de  Innermeath  et  Lorn.^ 
This  family  has  latterly  resided  in  Stirling- 
shire, at  Carron  Hall.  Miss  Dundas  daughter  of 
Thomas  Dundas  Esqr  of  Fingask  was,  in  1776, 
married  to  James  Bruce  Esqr  of  Kinnaird, 
the  celebrated  Abyssinian  traveller. f  Lau- 
rence Dundas  Esqr  of  Kerse  was  crea- 
ted a  Baronet  of  Great  Britain  in  1762, 
and,  32  years  after,  his  son,  by  Miss  Bruce 
daughter  of  Bruce  of  Kennet,  Sir  Thomas, 
was  advanced  to  the  peerage  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Dundas.  In  1764,  while  Thomas 
Dundas  Esqr  younger  of  Kerse,  he  had 
married  Lady  Charlotte  Fitzwilliam,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  and  sister  of  the  present 
Earl  Fitzwilliam.  He  has,  by  her,  several 
sons  ahd  daughters.  He  is  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Orkney,  where  he  has  much  property. 


•  Douglas's  Peerage,  p.  49.  She  was  aunt  to  the  Black 
Knight  of  Lorn,  who  married  Jane  Qaeen  of  Scotland,  daughn 
ter  of  John  Duke  of  Lancaster  son  of  Edward  III,  and  re* 
lict  of  James  I;  and  was»  by  her,  father  of  Sir  John  Stewart, 
who  was  raised,  by  his  uterine  brother  James  JI,  to  the  Earl- 
dom of  AthoU. 

f  Thb  want  of  access  to  information  precludes  a  more 
particular  account  of  this  respectable  family, 

3  s 
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His  Lordship  is  the  fourth  generation  from 
Sir  John  Dundos  of  Fingask. 

Leckie  had,  as  we  conjecture,  belonged  to 
an  involuntary  subject  of  Edward  I,  JVialis 
de  Leggy,  a  fellow  prisoner  of  his  not  dis- 
tant neighbour  in  Monteith,  Andrew  de 
Strugartney,  at  Winchelsea,  in  1297,  and, 
in  that  year,  liberated,  with  him,  by  the 
friendly  mediation  of  John  Hastings  de  Stra- 
bogie  10th  Earl  of  Atholl,  who  guaranteed 
their  loyalty.*  His  estate  seems  to  have 
fallen  to  King  Robert  Bruce  by  the  decisive 
conflict  of  Bannockbum.  Part  of  it  was,  by 
that  monorchi  exchanged,  with  the  Earl  of 
Levena^,  for  Cardross  in  Dunbartonshire,  f 


*  "  OUigatw  Johannis  Comiis  de  Atheles,  et  aliorum  de 
Scotiay  pro  illis  quos  manuceperunt  coram  Rege,  Sgcbez  noiu 
aver  meinpris  Sire  William  de  Morrene,  Mails  de  heggj^  An* 
drcu  de  Strugarteny^  &c.  Donne  a  Winchelsey,  le  jovedy  en 
le  jour  de  Utaus  nostre  Dame  la  Virgine,  Y  an  de  nottre  Seig* 
neur  le  Roy  avaontdit  Vyntisme  Quint.*'  Rymer,  II,  190^ 
791.  MoNuoapere  is  a  forenaie  word,  signifying  **  10  beoome 
surety  for  another."  DuCange.  The  Earl  having  subsequent* 
ly  joined  Bruoe,  was  executed,  with  two  of  Bruco's  brothers, 
at  Westmintster,  in  1808.  Douglas's  Poeri^,  46»  with  the 
authorities  there  quoted. 

t  Ik9Ex,  drawn  up  about  1620,  of  Charters  by  the  Sove- 
reigns of  Scotlaadi  No  90  of  Robert  I.  The  wordi  are  ''  To 
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David  II  gave  at  least  the  remainder  oC 
Leckie  to  Malcolm,  son  of  Duncan,  ances-^. 
tor  of  the  Leckies  of  tliat  ilk.* 


BoQUHAN,  it  would  appear,  had  been  an- 
ciently an  appanage  of  Dundaff,  and  in  posses* 
sion  of  the  Grahams,  f    It  belonged  to  Sir 


Malcolm  Earl  of  Lennox  of  the  half  of  the  lands  of  LecLie 
nearest  Bucquhan,  in  compensaiione  dominii  carucate  terre  ds 
Cardross"  Bruce  spent  ittttch  of  his  time  on  his  favourite 
plowgate,  built  a  fleet  upon  the  Clyde,  and  died  at  Cardross. 

♦  "  There  are  in  the  Charter  Chest  of  Leckie  two  origi- 
nal Charters  of  the  lands  of  Leckie,  granted  by  King  David 
Bruce  to  Malcolm  the  son  of  Duncan,  ancestor  of  the  Leckies. 
of  that  Ilk,  annis  1353,  1357.'^  Charles  Alexander  Graham 
M  D,  Younger  of  Leckie,  has  politely  favoured  us  with  this 
commum'cation.  The  late  learned  Lieut.  General  Fletcher- 
Campbell  of  Salton  and  Boquban,  in  a  curious  MS  left  by  him, 
alludes  to  a  battle,  in  the  neighbourhood,  between  Graham  of 
Boqvban  and  Leckie  of  Leckie,  regarding  which  we  know  no- 
thing beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  following  notice.  **  The 
baUad,"  says  he,  *'  that  celebrates  the  battle  of  Bollochleam 
was  still  sung  by  a  lady  of  our  days.  The  Leckies  must  have 
been  of  considerable  number  at  that  time,  if  they  could  cope 
with  the  Grahams."  Battcch-Lheam  signifies  *'  Hollow  of  the 
Leap."  The  General  tells  us  thait,  *'  in  the  hollow  of  one  of 
these  fields,  searching  for  lime-stone,  an  old  tenant  found  some 
pieces  of  brass  armour,  with  the  points  of  spears,  apd  a  great 
quantity  of  different  bones.  He  said  that  he  had  intended  to 
go  on;  but  a  thought  came  that  he  might  raise  up  the  plague." 
For  farther  particulars  of  Iieckie^  see  p.  242  of  this  volume. 

t  In  a  MS  of  date  1793,  by  the  late  learned  and  ingeniou3^ 
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Colin  Campbell,  younger  son  of  Archibald, 
4th  Earl  of  Argyle,  and,  after  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother  without  issue,  6th  EarL  He 
was  father  of  Archibald,  7th  Earl  of  Argyle, 
and  of  James  created  Earl  of  Irvine,*  In  mo- 
dern times,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Cun- 
ninghames;  it  was,  latterly,  left,  by  Miss  Mar 
ry  Cunninghame,  to  the  late  well  known 
Lord  Milton's  2d  son,  Henry  Fletcher,  who, 
in  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  settlement,  took 
the  surname  of  Campbell,  and,  dying  without 
issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother 
John,  the  late  accomplished  and  patriotic 
Lieut*  General.    The  last  succeeded  to  his 


I.ieut.  General  Fletcher- Campbell,  wc  find  a  passage,  which, 
though  not  vouched,  is  entitled  to  credit  from  the  cliaracter 
of  the  author.  Speaking  of  Sir  John  de  Graham^s  castle,  he 
says,  *'  From  tliese  heights  the  Barons  of  Boquhan  had  des- 
cended to  the  drj  fields ;  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  tower  were 
but  lately  dug  up  in  the  field  of  Old-Hail;  and  some  aged  mea 
can  remember  the  old  iron  door  and  grated  windows.  A  mo- 
dern house  in  the  carse,  with  open  fields,  near  the  high  road, 
rec^ves  the  present  proprietor/'  meaning  himself. 

*  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  it  had  belonged  to 
the  Earls  of  Monteith  of  the  name  of  Graham.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  of  Boquhan's  mother,  2d  lad}'  of  his  father,  was 
T^ady  Margaret  Graham  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Monteith. 
The  Earls  of  Monteith  were  anciently  patrons  of  Kippen;  » 
presumption  of  land-property  in  the  neighbourhood^  more  es* 
pcciall^  in  old  times. 
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elder  brother  also;  and,  as  he  was  the  only 
surviving  brother,  possessed,  under  the  dou- 
ble name  of  Fletcher-Campbell,  the  two  es- 
tates of  Salton  and  Boquban.  They  are  now 
divided  between  his  two  sons,  Andrew  Ket^ 
cher  Esqr  of  Salton,  and  Henry  Campbell 
Esqr  of  Boquhan.  General  Campbell  has 
left  an  honourable  and  permanent  memorial  of 
himself  in  the  Gargunnock  Farmer's  Club,  in- 
stituted by  him  in  1796,  and,  in  1807,  enrich^ 
ed  by  his  bequest  of  K^GO  Sterling.* 

ToRwooDHEAD  was  possessed  by  the  Bail- 
lies,  one  of  whom,  having  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  1st  Lord  Forrester,  was  the  father 
of  the  2d.t  Castlecary  also  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Baillies;  a  young  lady  of  whom 
has  been  celebrated  by  the  Doric  Muse,  j: 


*  He  appointed  Peter  Spelrs  Esqr  of  Culeruich,  the  late 
Kevd  Christopher  Tait  Minister  of  Kincardin,  and.  Alexander 
Littlcjohn  Esqr  Writer  in  Stirling,  trustees  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  legacy.  Eleven  parishes  are  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  it,  Gargunnock,  Stirling,  St  Niuian*s,  Kippen,  Fintry» 
Balfron,  Killearn,  Drymen,  Port,  Kincardin,  Kilmadock.  Thp 
last  three  are  in  Perthshire;  Kippen  partly. 

t  DovGLA8*s  Peerage,  p.  272. 

t  **  BovNY  LiZT  Baillxe"  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  Gartar- 
tan  in  Perthshire;  and^  having  xn^de  a  trip  to  the  Island  of 
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Sir  Duncan  Forrester  of  Garden  was 
Comptroller  of  the  King's  Household  under 
James  IV.*  The  Menzi^ses  were  then  pro- 
prietors of  great  part  of  the  pariah  of  Kippen, 
and  of  some  part  of  that  of  Killeam.  Men*- 
zies  of  Amprior^  in  that  part  of  the  former 
whidh  is  included  in  Perthshire,  had  a  quar- 
rel with  Forrester  of  Garden;  who,  as  Mdn- 
zies  was  childless5  insisted  that  he  should  eithar 
settle  his  estate  upon  him  by  testament,  or 
instantly  withdraw  from  it  Menzies  applied 
to  Walter  Buchanan  of  Buchanan;  and  offered 
to  leave  Arnprior  to  one  of  his  sons,  if  he  would 
defend  him  from  Forrester*    Buchanan  ac- 


Inchmabpine,  met  with  Duncan  Ordhsaa,  a  handsome  jeoman. 
They  conceived  a  mutual  flame,  and  were  suddenly  married* 
A  song  was  composed  on  the  occassion.  We  may  quote  astanu» 

**  Shame  light  on  the  loggerheads 

That  live  at  Castlecarry^ 
To  let  awa  the  bonny  lass 

The  hfghlandman  to  marry  I'^ 

Though  ignorant  of  the  filiation  of  the  hermne,  we  aie 
certain,  that  Castlecary  belonged  to  persons  of  the  name 
of  Bailiie.  James  Dundas  of  Breastmiln  married  Elisabeth 
Baillie  heiress  of  Castlecary,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen* 
tury.  App.  to  Nisbet>  15.  Alexander  BailUe  of  Castlecary 
is  recorded  to  have  been  a  great  antiquary.  Ibid,  135.  ''Bon- 
ny Lizy*'  was  perhaps  sister  of  the  latter,  and  aunt  of  the  fortner* 

*  Douglases  Peerage,  578.  Forrester  had  a  dai^hter  mar* 
ried  to  liringstOD  of  Kilsyth. 
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cepted  the  offer;  and  his  second  son,  Johti, 
became  proprietor  of  Arnprior,  and  was  the 
noted  **  King  of  Kippen."*  From  him  was 
descended,  in  the  second  generation,  David 
Buchanan,  editor  of  John  Knox's  History,  f 

Bannockburn  seems  to  have  been  ancient- 
ly the  property  of  the  Airths;  and  to  have 
gone,  by  marriage,  to  the  Drummonds^J  The 
house  was  once  called  Drummond's  Hall.  It 
was  subsequently  in  the  hands  of  the  Rol-- 
locks,  and  next  of  the  Patersons.§  It  af- 
forded a  night's  lodging  to  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  when  on  his  way  to  the  south  in 
1745.  If  It  now  belongs  to  Mr  Ramsay  of 
Bamton. 


*  Buchanan  of  Auchmar-  The  laird  of  Buchanan  sent 
his  second  son  with  a  dry  nurse  to  live  with  hu  adoptive  fa- 
ther. Forrester  came  to  Arnprior  in  Menzies's  absence,  and 
ordered  the  nurse  to  carryback  the  cbiid»  otherwise  he  would 
bum  the  castle  of  Arnprior  about  their  ears.  The  woman»  how- 
ever,  setting  him  at  defiance,  and  tbreatening  him  with  her  mas- 
ter's vengeance,  intianidated  him;  and  he  did  not  make  good 
his  word.    See  page  S99  of  this  volume. 

t  SiiNoteDD. 

%  SiB  Crawfurd's  Remarks  cm  the  Ragman*Roll,  p.  ^. 

I  Sibbald's  Stirlingshire,  p.  5U 

n  Mr  John  Home,  in  the  midst  of  minute  detail,  has  omit- 
ted this  particular.    The  Prince  was  here  during  the  night  ef 
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Robert  Rollock,  son  of  David  RoUo  of 
Powhouse,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bannock- 
burn,  born  in  1560^*  had  studied  at  St  An- 
drew's, and,  when  very  young,  been  elected 
Regent  of  St  Salvator's  college.  He  was,  in 
1583,  when  only  in  his  24th  year,  appointed 
Principal  of  Edinburgh  College,  which  had  been 
erected  the  year  before.  He  was  a  Minister  in 
Edinburgh.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  Dundee  1 597.  He  died  in  1 601 ,  in 
his  41st  year.  His  intense  study  had  brought 
on  premature  disease^  f  He  published  admir- 
ed commentaries  in  Latin,  on  Ephesians,  Re- 
velations^ St  John's  gospel^  and  Daniel;  be- 
sides  ermons.:^ 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Jast  century. 


the  14th  of  September.  He  had  slept  the  night  before  at 
Leckie;  and  been  invited  to  come,  with  his  nobles,  to  Ban- 
nockburn-House,  by  Sir  Hugh  Paterson.  MacPharic's  MS. 
MacPharic  states  his  cause  of  knowledge,  that  he  was  of  the 
Prince's  guard  that  night;  and  mentions  that  it  was  the  first 
night  of  the  MacGregors  on  guard. 

*  MORELLI* 

f  MoBSLLt  and  Lempriere. 

-f,  Lbmfrikre.  There  was  a  person  of  the  same  smrname. 
Minister  of  the  College  Church  of  Edinburgh,  about  40  years 
after  the  Principal's  death,    ArnoT|  p.  119. 
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the  principal  landholders  of  Stirlingshire,  ac- 
cording to  a  respectable  authority,  were,  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton,  Argjle,  Montrose,  Rox- 
burgh (the  last  of  whom  had  Abbotsgrange) ; 
the  Earls  of  Marr,  Buchan,  Linlithgow  and 
Callander,  Wigton,  and  Hopeton;  Viscount 
Kilsjrth;  Lords  Elphinston,  Napier  and  For- 
rester.* 

General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  K«  B« 
the  son  of  George  Abercromby  Esqr  of 
TiUibody  in  Clackmannanshire,  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  Ralph  Dundas  Esqr  of  Manor, 
was  born  about  1738.  His  land-property  in 
Stirlingshire,  and  the  proximity  of  his  country 
seat,  justify  his  being  noticed  in  the  biography 
of  such  as,  by  their  worth  and  talents,  have 
given  lustre  to  this  county.  After  a  liberal 
education  he  became  Cornet  in  the  3d  regi- 
ment of  Dragoon  Guards.  His  commission 
is  dated  23d  March  1756.  He  obtained  a 
lieutenancy  in  the  regiment,  February  1760; 
and,  in  April,  a  company  in  the  third  regi- 


*  History  and  Description  of  Stirlingshire  by  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald  MD,  Edinburgh  1710.  He  states  the  House  of  El- 
phinston in  the  Parish  of  Airth  to  have  been  then  the  seat  of 
Lord  Elphinston, 

3  T 
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ment of  horse.  Here  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Lietitenaiit  Colonel.  He  was  made  a  Brevet 
Colonel,  November  1780;  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  Colonel  of  the  103d  or  Kings  Irish 
iiifantry.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Major 
General,  29th  September  1787.  In  the  Con- 
tinental war  1793,  he  had  the  local  rank  of 
Lieutenant  General.  He  commanded  the 
advanced  guards  on  the  heights  of  Cateau, 
and  was  wounded  at  Nimeguen.  His  bravery 
and  skill  commanded  the  warmest  praise  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  Army.  In  the 
unfortunate  retreat  from  Holland,  in  fiie  win- 
ter of  1794,  he  particularly  distiilgubhed 
himself  by  his  fortitude,  patience,  and  perse- 
verance*  He  was  created  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
and,  in  1795,  appointed  to  the  chirf  military 
command  in  the  West  Indies;  ^here,'  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  he  captured  several  of  the 
enemy's  settlements;  Gi'eilada,  Demarara, 
Essiquibo,  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent'sr,  and  Trini* 
dad.  Having  been  raised  to  th6  permanent 
rank  Qf  Lieut.  General,  and  returning  to  Eu- 
rope in  1797,  he  obtained  the  conmiand  of 
the  2d  or  Nordi  British  Dragoons,  and  made 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
He  was  then  appointed  Commander  in  Chief 
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in  Ireland;  and  there  exerted  himself  to  sup* 
pres9  that  rebellion  whidb  the  French  emis- 
saries hfid  eindeavoured  to  excite  amongst 
the  disaffected  and  th^  ignorant  in  that 
country.  He  was,  meanwhile,  made  Govern- 
or of  Forts  Augustus  and  George  in  Scot- 
land. .  When,  on  a  principle  of  e?:pediency, 
the  civil  and  ipIUtary  command  in  Ireland 
had  come  to  be  vested  in  on,e  distinguished 
person,  the  late  Marquis  Cornwall  is;  Sir 
Ralph  obtained  the  chief  command  in  Scot- 
land. He  afterwards  held  a  principal  com- 
mand under  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York  in  Holland;  when  the  want  of  success 
was  owing,  not  to  any  want  of  skill  in  the  ar^ 
rangements  made  by  the  British  Government, 
nor  of  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  British 
troops,  but  partly  to  the  Russian  allies,  and 
chiefly  to  the  Dutch  themselves,  deluded  by  the 
French.  The  memorable  expedition  to  Egypt 
in  1801,  afforded  the  illustrious  subject  of 
this  memoir  an  opportunity  of  immortalizing 
the  name  of  Abercromby.  The  landing  of 
the  British  army  at  Aboukir  8th  March,  in 
the  face  of  the  most  formidable  opposition 
by  the  French,  was  one  of  the  most  gal* 
lant   acts  of  heroism  on  record,   and   one 
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of  the  most  successful.  The  French  were 
afterwards  foiled  in  two  general  attacks  on 
our  army  at  Alexandria;  but  the  immortal 
Sir  Ralph  had  fallen  in  the  second  great  vio 
tory  on  the  21st.  He  had,  during  the  heat  of 
battle,  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  thigh; 
but  concealed  it  until  the  enemy  had  been 
totally  routed,  when  he  fell  from  his  horse 
through  loss  of  blood.  Being  conveyed  on 
board  the  AdmiraFs  ship,  he  died  on  the 
28th.  He  was  interred  under  the  castle  of  St 
Elmo,  in  La  Valetta,  in  the  Island  of  Malta.* 


*  The  chief  command  on  the  21st  had  devolved  on  Lord 
HutchiDSOD,  who,  in  his  dispatch  of  a  subsequent  date,  sajs; — 
•  **  We  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss,  in  the  person  of  our 
never  to  be  sufficiently  lamented  Commander  in  Chief,  Sir 
Kalph  Abercromby,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  action, 
and  died  on  the  2Sth  of  March.  I  believe  he  was  wounded 
early;  but  he  concealed  his  situation  from  those  about  him, 
and  continued  in  the  field,  giving  his  orders  with  that  cool- 
ness and  perspicuity  which  had  ever  marked  his  character, 
till  long  afler  the  action  was  over,  when  he  fainted  through 
weakness  and  loss  of  blood.  Were  it  permitted  to  a  soldier, 
to  regret  any  one  who  has  fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
I  might  be  excused  for  lamenting  him  more  than  any  otlier 
person;  but  it  is  some  consolation  to  those  who  tenderly  loved 
him,  that,  as  his  life  was  honourable,  so  his  death  was  glorious. 
His  memory  will  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  his  comtry, 
will  be  sacred  to  every  British  soldier,  and  embalmed  in  the 
re  collection  of  a  grateful  posterity."-^For  a  particular  account 
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In  private  life,  Sir  Ralph  was  truly  ja^miable. 
His  mind  was  contemplative,  and  his  studies 
general.  It  is  a  remarkable  trait,  that,  when 
called  to  the  Continent,  in  1793,  he  had  been 
daily  attending  the  admirable  lectures  of  the 
late  Dr  Hardy  Regius  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Sir 
Ralph  was  known  politically  as  well  as  mar- 
tially. He  sat  in  three  parliaments  for  Clack- 
mannanshire. His  birth  was  illustrious;^  and 
his  family  distinguished.  Need  we  mention 
Lord  Abercromby,  his  younger  brother,  emi- 
nent as  a  Lawyer,  and  a  general  scholar;  as 
well  as  remarkable  for  those  graces  which  do 
honour  to  humanity,  and  add  a  brighter  lus- 
tre to  symmetry  of  face  and  figure;  or  the 
high  and  deserved  reputation  of  a  surviving 


of  tl|e  battle  of  21st  March,  see  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  Expedi- 
tion to  Egypt. — Speculations  on  the  Situation  and  Resources 
of  Egypt,  by  G.  Baldwin,  late  Consul  General  there.  &c.  &c. 

*  See  Appendix  to  Nisbct's  Heraldry,  pp.  130,  131,  and 
Douglas's  Baronage,  p.  179.  By  his  father,  he  was  descend- 
ed from  the  ancient  family  of  Birkcnbog ;  and  by  his  mother^ 
from  the  no  less  ancient  family  of  Dundas.  Abercromby  of 
Fetteraear  had  married  the  Baroness  Semple  in  her  own  right, 
and  was  paternal  ancestor  of  Lord  Semple.  He  was,  by 
James  VII,  created  Lord  Glasford  for  life.  His  younger 
brother  Patrick,  M.  D,  was  author  of  the  *'  Martial  Atchieve* 
ments  of  the  Scottish  Nation.*'    Dougla8*s  Peerage,  p.  286. 
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brother,  Sir  Robert  Abercroraby  of  Aithrcy 
K.  R  G.  C.  To  Sir  Ralph's  memory,  the 
House  of  Commons  unanimously  voted  a  mo- 
nument in  St  Paul's  cathedral ;  and  settled 
L.2000  a  year  on  his  family.  His  Lady>  Mary 
Ann,  daughter  of  John  Menzies  of  Farnton, 
was  created  Baroness  Abercromby  of  Aboukir 
and  Tillibodyy  mth  remainder  to  her  sods 
by  her  late  husband,  of  whom  .there  ^re  three 
alive,  George,  heir  apparent  of  .the  baronage, 
James,  M.  P.  and  Alexander,  a  Colonel  m  the 
army,  and  Member  for  Clackmannanshire. 
Her  second  son,  the  honourable  Lieut  Gene- 
ral Sir  John  Abercromby  K.  B.  G.  C,  Mem- 
ber for  Clackmannanshire,  a  gallant  and  able 
soldier,  had  gone  to  the  south  of  France  £ot 
the  recovery  of  health,  but  died  ,there  last 
spring.  Her  eldest  daughter  is  married  to 
Mr  Cameron  of  Liochiel,  the  Chief  of  his 
name;  the  second  to  Thomas  Buchanan  Esqr, 
in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  the  East 
India  Company;  and  a. third  unmarried.* 


*  We  may  be  permitted  to  conclude  thU  article  by  reverting 
to  its  illustrious  subject.    A  living  Poet  of  Stirlingshire  says 

•f  him, 

"  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  alarms, 
Nursed  in  the  school  where  glory's  won. 
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Db  Robert  Henry  was  son  of  James  Hen*- 
ry  Farmer  in  Muirtown,  in  the  Parish  of  St 
Ninian's,  and  Jean5  daughter  of  Gal- 

loway of  Burrowmeadow,  in  this  county.  He 
was  born  18th  February  1718,  educated  un- 
der Mr  John  Nicolson,  parochial  schoolmas- 
ter of  St  Ninian*s,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the 
grammar-school  of  Stirling.  Having  complet- 
ed his  academical  course  at  Edinburgh,  he 
became  master  of  the  grammar-school  at  An- 
nan* He  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  27tli 
of  M^rch  1746;  and  settled  Minister  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation  at  Carlisle  in  1748.  On 
the  18th  of  August  1760,  he  was  translated 
to  a  meeting  of  the  same  sort  at  Berwick-up- 
on-Tweed. In  1763,  he  married  Anne  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Balderston,  surgeon  there* 
He  never  had  any  children  by  Mrs  Henry. 
He  outlived  her.     In  1768,  partly  through 


Rejoicing  in  the  din  of  arms, 

Sodn  valour  hail'd  her  darling  8on: 
''  Foresaw  the  bright,  the  guiding  beam 

That  led  to  Honour's  splendid  goal ; 
Saw,  flashed  round  Pompey's  pillar,  gleam 

The  parting  lightenings  of  his  souL 
"  He  lives!  Britannia  warm  replies. 

As  high  the  trophied  urn  she  rears; 
He  lives  in  Virtue's  bursting  sighs, 

His  Country's  praise! — ^his  Country's  tears." 
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the  friendly  intents  of  Gilbert  Laurie   Esqr 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  appointed  Mi- 
nister of  the  New-Gray-Friars  in  Edinburgh, 
and,  in  November  1776,  became  collegiate 
Minister  of  the  old  church  there.    He  con- 
tinued  in    this   charge    till    his    death.     In 
1770,   the   University  of  Edinburgh  confer- 
red upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Di- 
vinity;   and,   in  1774,   being   then,  for  the 
first  time,  a  member  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  was  cho- 
sen Modera.tor.    He  devised,  and  carried  in- 
to effect,  a  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows 
and   orphans  of  dissenting  JVIinisters  in  the 
north  of  England.     This  beneficent  institu- 
tion   commenced    in    1762,    soon    after   he 
had   published  his    scheme   of  it;  and  was 
superintended  by  him  for  several  years. 

It  was  in  1763,  as  is  conjectured,  that 
he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  "  History 
of  Great  Britain,  written  on  a  new  plan,*' 
and  which,  in  every  respective  period,  ar- 
ranges, under  separate  chapters,  the  civil 
and  military  history  of  the  country;  the 
history  of  religion ;  of  our  constitution, 
government^    laws,  and  courts   of  justice; 
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of  learning,  learned  men,  and  the  chief  se- 
minariesof  learning;  of  the  arts;  of  commerce, 
shipping,  money,  and  the  prices  of  commodi-> 
ties;  of  manners,  virtues,  vices,  customs,  lan- 
guage, dress,  diet,  amusements.  He  begins  at 
the  invasion  of  Julius  Cassar,  and  comes  down 
to  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  As  a  col- 
lection of  facts,  supported  by  documents, 
and  conjoining  the  provinces  of  Historian 
and  Antiquary,  it  is  very  interesting.  At 
its  first  publication,  it  was  much  abused,  par- 
ticularly  by   Mr   Gilbert  Stuart*     Its  me- 


*  The  author  of  "  CuriosiUes  of  Literature"  Mas,  in  a  work 
entitled  <*  Calamities  of  Authors,"  devoted  a  section,  ''  Li* 
terary  Hatred,  exhibiting  a  Conspiracy  against  an  Author," 
to  shew  how  cruelly  Dr  Henry  was  persecuted  by  Stuart, 
of  whom  he  remarks  in  general  that  ^  his  numerous  critical 
labours  were  directed  to  annihilate  all  the  genius  of  his  conn* 
try."  Mr  Hume,  the  Historian,  had  written  a  critique  upon 
Henry *s  History  in  the  Monthly  Review;  and,  because  he  was 
candid,  in  detracting  nothing  from  its  merits,  Stuart  says,  to 
bis  publisher  in  London,  *<  this  great  philosopher  begins  to 
doat."  Again,  he  says  of  Henry's  History,  ^  the  trade  are 
too  sharp  to  give  precious  gold  for  perfect  nonsense^"  He 
thanks  his  publisher  for  having  inserted  one  of  his  personal 
attacks  on  Henry  in  the  London  Chronicle;  and  adds,  "  when 
you  have  an  enemy  to  attack,  I  shall,  in  return,  give  my  best 
assistance,  and  aim  at  him  a  mortal  blow,  and  rush  forward  to 
his  overthrow,  though  the  flames  of  hell  should  start  up  to  op- 
pose me.«  Hume  has  behaved  ill  in  the  affiur,  and  I  am  pre* 
paring  to  chastise  him.    You  may  expect  a  series  of  papers, 

3  u 
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rits,  however,  attracted  the  late  Lord  Mansh 
field,  at  whose  suggestion  his  Majesty,  on 
the  28th  of  May  1781,  granted  to  Dr  Hen- 
ry a  pension  of  L.100,  to  commence  from 
the  preceding  5th  of  April.  The  8vo  edition 
of  his  History,  published  in  1788,  is  inscrib- 
ed to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield.  Till  1781,  he 
had  printed  on  his  own  account.  He  now 
sold  his   literary  property  to   Messrs  Cad- 


ascertaining  his  ignorance  of  English  history.  The  old  histo* 
rian  begins  to  doat,  and  the  new  one  was  never  out  of  dot- 
age."— ^'  Henry's  unhappy  turn  for  humour,"  as  is  granted  by 
the  indignant  but  candid  reporter  of  Stuart's  malignity,  ''  and 
a  style  little  accordant  with  historical  dignity,  lie  fairly  open 
lo  the  critic^  animadversion.*'^— To  this  remark,  we  may  add, 
in  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  what  Mr  Pinkerton,  in  stat« 
ing  that  of  his  **  History  of  Scotland,"  and  apologizing  for 
its  DoVelty,  thinks  it  necessary  to  say  regarding  that  part  of 
it  which  he  calls  "  the  Retrospect  interposed  at  appropriated 
epochs,"  that,  though  he  warmly  venerates  the  mutual  benefits 
of  the  Union,  he  is  not  disposed  to  imitate  Dr  Henry's  example, 
**  in  sinking  the  history  of  an  independent,  and  most  memor- 
able, kingdom,  in  that  of  a  great  neighbouring  state ;  an  inju- 
dicious mixturei  productive  of  perplexity  and  confusion,  while 
clear  ideas  can  be  attained  only  by  separate  and  distinct  views 
of  their  history  and  antiquities."  p.  viii.  One  minor  obser* 
vation  will  close  our  critique  upon  this  respectable  author. 
That  his  history  should,  in  the  Roman  period,  have  been  con- 
structed without  attending  to  those  phenomena  of  the  country 
which  tend  to  explain  the  scattered  hints  of  the  andem 
writers,  and  are  themselves  documents  of  history,  is  matter  of 
regret;  and  it  excites  an  involuntary  smile  to  find  him  acconi* 
panymg  the  conquerors  of  the  world  to  Lochaber. 
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del  and  Strachan,  and  received  from  them 
the  sum  of  L.1400.  His  profits  from  the 
oatset  amounted,  according  to  his  calcu-* 
lation,  to  L^300.  He  had  persevered  in 
his  literary  labours  till  the  summer  of  1790. 
He  died  that  year,  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber; and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
Polmont.  He  had  had  a  country  house  in 
the  parish.  A  monument  to  his  memory  has 
been  erected  above  his  remains. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr  Henry's  History 
was  published  in  1771,  the  second  in  1774, 
the  third  in  1777,  the  fourth  in  1781,  and 
the  fifth  (which  terminates  with  the  accesysion 
of  Henry  VH)  in  1785. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  had  exe* 
cuted  a  deed,  by  which  he  bequeathed 
his  books  to  the  Magistrates,  Town-council 
and  Presbytery  of  Linlithgow,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a  public  library;  and  laid  down  cer- 
tain specified  regultttions,  by  means  of  which, 
a  larger  library  might,  as  he  hoped,  be  erects 
ed,  and  knowledge  diffused.  The  Magistiatesr 
have  prepared  a  room,  and  curators,  hav^ 
been  chosen  in  terms  of  the  deed. 
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David  Doig  LLD,  to  whom  the  Gram- 
mar-school of  Stirling  is  indebted  for  much 
of  her  fame^  was  son  of  a  small  farmer  in 
Angus.    He  was  born  in  1719.     His  father 
died  while  David  was  an  infant    His  mo- 
ther entered  into  a  second  marriage.    His 
step-father  behaved  kindly  to  him.    From 
a  defect  of  eye-sight,  Doig  did  not  learn  to 
read  till   his  12th  year;  but   such  was  his 
quickness  and  application ,  that,  in  3  years, 
he  was  successful  in  a  Latin  competition  for 
a  bursary  at  St  Andrew's.    He  studied  there 
with  great  credit;  and  became  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  Student  of  Theology.  Certain  scru- 
ples,   however,   regarding  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  deterred  him  from  the 
Church.    He  had,  for  several  years,  taught, 
in  succession,  the  parochial  schools  of  Moni- 
fieth,   Kennoway,  and  Falkland;    when  his 
growing  reputation  acquired,  from  the  Ma- 
gistrates of  Stirling,  the  Rectorship  of  the 
Grammar-school.    This  office  he  held,  with 
great  respectability,  for  40 years;  in  the  course 
of  which,    the    University  of  Glasgow  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws;  and  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Socie- 
ties of  Edinburgh  made  him  a  Fellow.    He 
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was  intimately  acquainted  with  Latin  and 
Greek;*  and  had  made  great  progress  in  ori- 
ental literature,  f  He  died  on  the  15th  of 
March  1800,  in  his  82d  year.J  Dr  Doig's 
children  all  died  in  childhood;  except  Mrs 
Aird,  a  respectable  lady,  resident  in  Stirling, 
and  a  son,  Patrick  Doig  MD,  lately  arrived 
from  Antigua,  and  now  in  his  native  town. 

John  Moobe  MD,  a  physician,  and  cele- 
brated author,   was    son   of  the  Reverend 


*  Hb  wrote  a  profound  treatise  on  the  ancient  HdleneSf 
which  is  printed  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  And  a  work  entitled  *  Letters 
on  the  Savage  State/  duodecimo. 

+  See  his  articles, «  Mytholo^/  *  Mysteries,'  *  Philology/ 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

t  Doctor  Doig's  merits,  according  to  a  literary  gentleman 
of  Stirlingshire,  were  not  duly  rewarded.  After  predicting,  in 
a  bard-like  style,  that  the  poetic  strain 

'<  Shall  tell  lowly  fortune,  and  bards  yet  uabom, 

How  genius  bloomed  rich  in  the  shade. 
Unsunned,  flowered,  neglected,  through  thicket  and  thorn, 

And  wafted  her  sweets  round  the  glade. 
Uncheered,  unrewarded,  by  fortune  or  fame,  - 

Fourscore  smiling  springs  hailed  the  bloom. 
Nipt  at  length,  cold  Neglect  felt  renorse  (tinged  with  shame); 

And  sculptured  the  cause  on  the  tomb."    MacNeil. 

*  As  a  testimony,*  says  the  poet  in  a  foot  note,  '  and  as  a 
mark  of  attention  to  the  dead,  the  Magistrates  of  Stiriing  di- 
rected that  his  Epitaph,  written  in  Latin  verse,  should  be  in* 
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Charles  Moore  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
Stirling.  Dr  Moore  was  born  in  1730.  He 
was  educated  at  Glasgow.  In  1747,  he  was 
Surgeon's  Mate  in  the  army  in  Flanders;  and 
remained  there  till  the  general  peace.  He 
then  studied  at  London  and  Paris.  At  the 
latter,    he  was   appointed    Surgeon  to  the 


scribed  on  his  tombstone.  The  Epitaph,  as  originally*  compos- 
ed by  Dr  Doig,  comprehends  the  last  eight  lines  that  follow. 

MORTALES  HIC  POSITJE  SUNT  EZUVIS 

DAVIDIS  DOIG,  L.L.D.  S.S.R.  ET  A.S.  EDIN. 

SCHOLiE  LATINS  AFUD  8TERLINSNSES 

PER  XL  ANNOS   PRiEfOSITI. 

OBIIT  XVII  KALEND.  APRIL.   A.D.  MDCCC. 

ET  ANNO  ATATIS  LXXXII. 

Edidici  quaedam,  perlegi  plura,  notavi 
Paucula;  cum  Domino  mox  peritura  suo. 
Lubvica  Pierias  tentaram  prsemia  palmie» 
Credulus,  ingenio  heu  nimis  alta  meo. 
Defuncto,  famam  ruituro  crescere  saxo 
Posse  putem,  vivo  qus  mihi  nulla  fuit^ 
Scire  veils  qualis  fuerim,  lux  ultima  prodet. 
Lux  eadem  prodet  tu  quoque  qualis  eras. 

The  following  translation,  accidentally  found,  is  not  unfiutbful. 

*  Some  things  I  conned  with  care,  yet  more  I  read. 
Some  few  I  penned,  which  with  myself  are  dead. 
Th'  Aonian  bays  to  wear  I  fondly  tried;— 
My  genius  drooped,  and  the  fair  phantom  died. 
Now  that  I  sleep,  will  this  fair  mouldering  stone 
Wide  blaze  my  fame;  though,  living,  I  had  none? 
What  kind  of  man  I  was,  fain  wouldst  thou  see? 
The  day  of  doom  shall  prove  both  thee  and  me.' 
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Household  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  the 
English  Ambassador.  Returning  to  Scotland, 
he  became  partner  to  Dr  Gordon,  an  emi- 
nent practitioner  in  Glasgow.  In  1773,  he 
went  as  travelling  preceptor  to  tlie  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  then  a  youth.*  After  spending  5 
years  abroad,  Dr  Moore  settled  in  London; 
and,  in  1779,  published  part  of  the  fruits  of 
his  travels,  "  A  View  of  Society  and  Man- 
ners in  France,  Switzerland  and  Germany,'' 
2  volumes  8vo.  It  was  so  well  received,  that, 
in  1781,  he  produced  two  similar  volumes  on 
Italy.  He  published,  in  1785,  «  Medical 
Sketches,"  1  volume  8vo.  It  is  said  to  betray 
some  professional  secrets;  and  to  have,  on 
that  score,  given  offence  to  "  the  FacuUy.^^ 
His  next  literary  production  was  "  Zeluco^ 
a  Novel"  in  2  volumes.  Tliis  very  uncom- 
mon effort  of  genius  affords  a  lesson  to  pa* 
rents,  early  to  cultivate  the  principles  of  vir- 
tue in  their  offspring,  by  exhibiting  the  con- 
sequence of '  neglecting  to  do  so.  To  give 
force  to  the  lesson,  it  necessarily  enters  into 
the  plan,  that  such  atrocities  are  exhibited 
in  the  spoiled  child,  Zeluco,  as  excite  horror 


•  The  late  Duke. 
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and  disgust.  These  are  strangely  mingled 
with  circumstances  which  command  sympa- 
thy and  rivet  attention.*  In  1792,  Dr  Moore 
accompanied  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  to  Paris; 
and,  having  witnessed  some  of  the  principal 
scenes  in  the  French  Revolution,  applied  his 
masterly  pen  to  a  description  of  them.  The 
result  was  given  to  the  world  in  1795,  in  2 
volumes  8vo.  His  novel  "  Edward,'*  intended 
as  the  counterpart  of  Zeluco,  came  out  in 
1796,  but  did  not  excite  the  same  heart^rend* 
ing  interest.  In  1800,  Dr  Moore  produced 
"  Mordaunt,  or  Sketches  of  Life,  Charactersp 
and  Manners,  in  various  Countries,"  in  2  vo- 
lumes Svo.  A  non-descript  in  literature, 
it  contains  many  amusing  and  instructive 
observations*  This  deservedly  popular  au- 
thor died  in  London  in  1802.  He  had  two 
sisters;  one  married  to  the  Reverend  Dr 
William  Porteous,  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
Glasgow.    She  was  his  2d  wife,  and  brought 


*  To  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  principal  character  is 
so  flagitious  as  rather  to  excite  horror  than  afford  amuaement 
or  instruction^  is  to  speak  from  a  partial  view  of  the  piece. 
2Seluco  is  exhibited  wicked  in  the  extreme,  to  demonstrate  the 
natural  and  deplorable  effect  of  a  wicked^  or  careless,  educa- 
tion; and  how  a  single  vicious  indulgence  brings  a  hundred 
others  in  its  train* 
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no  issue.  Dr  Moore's  other  sister  was 
the  late  Mrs  Macintosh  of  Dunhatton  near 
Glasgow;  whose  memory  is  embalmed  in  the 
recollections  and  hearts  of  the  many  who 
have  shared  the  enlightened  society  and  par- 
taken .  of  the  elegant  hospitality  of  that  la- 
dy and  Mr  Macintosh.  The  eldest  son  of 
these  worthy  parents,  Charles  Macintosh 
Esqr  of  Dunhatton,  is  well  known  as  form- 
ing a  union  of  chemical  knowledge  and 
commercial  enterprize. 

Dr  Moore  was  father  of  the  far-famed 
Sir  John  Moore  Knight  of  the  Bath.  Sir 
John  was  born  in  Glasgow  about  176?. 
He  •  had  the  uncommon  advantage  of  ac- 
companying his  father  in  his  Continental 
travels;  and  early  acquired  a  practical  fa- 
cility in  most  of  the  modem  European 
tongues.  On  his  return,  about  the  end 
of  1778,  he  obtained  an  ensigncy  in  the 
51  St  regiment  of  foot;  and,  having,  in  two 
other  regiments,  passed  through  the  inter- 
mediate gradations,  he  was,  in  1788,  ap- 
pointed Major  to  the  60th.  In  the  fol- 
lowing October,  he  exchanged  into  his  ori- 
ginal regiment,  the  51st     In  1790,  he  was 

3  X 
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made  Lieut.-Genera],  and,  in  1795»  dls^ 
played,  in  this  capacity,  ancommon  skill, 
at  the  capture  of  Corsica.  He  was,  that 
year,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier* 
General;  and  appointed  to  accompany  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  in  an  expedition  agpiinsfe 
the  French  West-India-Islands.  In  the  end 
of  1796,  Brigadier*General  Moore  returned 
to  Britain;  and,  in  1798,  attained  the  rank 
of  Major-General.  He  was  Member  of 
Parliament  for  a  district  of  Scottish  Bo« 
roughs;  but  proved  less  the  active  politi- 
cian than  the  gallant  soldien  In  1799,  he  ac- 
companied the  expedition  to  Holland,  where 
he  was  slightly  wounded.  In  the  Egyp^ 
tian  expedition,  March  1801,  Major-General 
Moore  commanded  the  disembarkation  of 
the  troops,  and  acquired  fame.  At  the 
battle  of  Alexandria,  when  leading  on  the 
reserve,  he  received  a  wound;  and,  on  hia 
return  to  Britain,  was  invested  with  the  Or- 
der of  the  Bath.  Sir  John  Moore  K  & 
now  commanded  in  Kent;  and^  subsequent- 
ly, he  succeeded  General  Fox  in  Sicily. 
When,  in  1808,  it  was  resolved  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  Swedish  monarch,  Sif  John 
sailed  on  the  expedition  with  12^000;  but. 
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from  whatever  cause,  returned  without  ac- 
ornnplishing  the  object.  He  next  com- 
manded in  Portugal.  He  proceeded  thence, 
overland,  to  Spain;  and,  with  great  difficul- 
ty, formed  a  junction  with  Sir  David  Baird. 
After  penetrating  towards  Madrid,  in  the 
hope  of  assistance  from  the  natives,  he 
•was,  at  length,  forced  to  retire,  before?  an. 
«Aemy,  tri^  his  numbers,  and,  for  some  time,, 
commanded  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  per- 
aoHt  Having  reached  Corrunna,  and  embark-* 
ed  part  of  his  troops,  he  engaged  the  enemy 
with  the  remainder,  on  the  l€th  of  January 
1S09;  when,  as  he  gallantly  led  to  the  charge, 
he  received,  from  a  cannon,  a  severe  woimd. 
He  died  in  S  hours,  and  was  buried  in  Corrun*- 
na.  A  marble  monument  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  Cathedral  church  of 
•his  native  city,  Glasgow^* 

Professor  Robison  was  bora  in  1739  at 
his    paternal    pr^erty,    Boghall,    on    the 


*  The  iiTiter  has  been  particularly  requested  to  insert  a 
abort  Memoir  of  an  iHuatrious  native  of  Glasgow,  but  son  of  an 
iUnalrioiia  native  of  Slirliog.  A  aurviviog  brolber  of  Sir  Jofaa 
Moore  has  devoted  a  (}u|tfto  to  the  life,  aod  particularly  th% 
last  campaign,  of  this  bravoi  but  unfortunatOi  commander* 
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southern  confines  of  Stirlingshire.  He  was 
educated  at  Glasgow,  and  such  was  his 
proficiency,  that,  when  Dr  Dick  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  needed  an  assistant, 
Robison,  only  turned  of  eighteen,  was  re* 
commended  by  the  celebrated  Adam  Smith, 
then.  Professor  of  MoraL  His  youth  was 
Diok's  only  reason  for  not  employing  hinu 
Robison,  soon  after,  went  to  sea,  as  mathe- 
matical preceptor  to  the  eldest  son  of  Ad* 
miral  Knowles,  and  was  rated  as  Midship- 
man. He  often  mentioned  the  three  years 
thus  spent,  as  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
He  studied  practical  navigation,  and  made 
surveys  of  coasts  and  rivers.  In  1762,  Lord 
Anson,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty 
Board,  sent  him  to  Jamaica,  to  make  trial  of 
Harrison's  Time-Keeper.  On  his  return,  An- 
son had  died,  and  his  pupil  perished  at  sea. 
Returning  to  Glasgow,  he  renewed  his  studies, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  associating  with 
the  celebrjited  Mr  Watt,  while  the  latter  was 
there  constructing  his  improved  Steam  En- 
gine. On  the  removal  of  J)r  Black  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  1769,  Mr  Robison  was  appointed, 
by  the  University,  to  succeed  that  eminent 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry.    He  acquitted  him- 
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self  with  high  respectability.    In   1770,  he 
accompanied    Admiral,    noV    Sir     Charlesy 
Knowles,  as  Official  Secretary,    in  the  im- 
provement of  the  Russian  Marine,  on  a  year- 
ly salary  of  L.250.    In  1772,  he  was  appoint- 
ed Inspector  General  of  the  Corps  of  Marine 
Cadets,  when  General  Kuttizoff  was  Military 
Head  of  the  Academy.    Receiving  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council 
of  Edinburgh  to  fill  the  chair  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, he  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
1774.  At  the  particular  request  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  who  much  regretted  his  departure,  Mr 
Robison  selected  some  young  men  of  the 
greatest  talents  in  the  Academy  at  Cronstadt 
to  be  educated  by  him.  For  each  he  received 
Li.80  ar-year.    He  had  become  subject  to  a 
state  of  health  so  languishing,  and  of  spirits 
so  depressed,  that  he  was  unable  to  persist  in 
that  course  of  teaching,  by  which,  for  a  while 
after  his  appointment,  he  had  excited  admira- 
tion.   His  plan,    however,  was  supplied  by 
teachers    of  acknowledged     ability.     From 
1783^  till  about  the  end  of  the  century,  when 
his    ill    health    was   more   particularly  op* 
pressive,  he  had  acted  with  great  applause 
as  General  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society 
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of  Edinburgh.    To  their  '^  Transactions/*  he 
contributed  thnite  papere;  two  of  which  are 
on  the  Georgium   Sidus^  from  personal   ob- 
fierratton,  and  the  third  on  the  Motion  of 
light.    In  1798,  Mr  Robison  published  a  vo- 
lume on  Free  Masonry ;  a  work,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  its  involuntary  misstatements, 
was  devoted  to  the  order  of  society  and  the 
advancement  of  virtue.  A  few  years  after,  he 
edited,  posthumously,  ^  Lectures  on  Cherais* 
try  by  Dr  Black,  with  Notes'*  by  the  Editor. 
These    are    universally    allowed    to    have 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  <tf  the  publica- 
tion ;    and    would    have    enhanced  tt  more, 
had   lie   adopted   the  new  fK>menelatufe  <^ 
Lavoisien     This  Dr  Black  had  done  in  his 
oral  lectures,,  tliough  not  in  his  M  S  notes. 
A  copy  was  sent  to  tlie  Russitm    Emperor 
Alexander.     Mr    Kobison    received   in  re* 
turn   a   boK*  set  in  diamonds,  with  a  letter 
ftrongly  expressive  of  the  esteem  in  which 
\m  character   as  a   philosopher  and  a  man 
was  held  by  tibat  enlightened  Monardi.    In 
1804,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  ^  Ele- 
fQente  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  ;**  a  work  in- 
tended to  extend   to  four  or  five  volumes^ 
wd  to  comprise  the  substance  of  his  lee- 
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twres  on  that  subject.  Death,  however,  af* 
ter  an  illness  of  two  dajs,  cut  shdit  his  la*- 
bours,  on  30th  of  January  1805«  Mr  Robin- 
son largely  contributed  to  the  Encyclopasdln 
Britannica,  in  the  physical  and  mathematical 
departmentiS;  particularly,  according  to  the 
unquestionable  authority  of  his  Biographer,* 
Optics,  Telescope,  Carpeiltry,  Roof,  Water 
Works,  Resistance  of  Fluids,  Running  of 
Riverii,  Seamanship,  Electricity  and  Magne-« 
tism.  He  had  a  great  taste  for  music,  and 
was  a  performer  on  various  instruments. 
He  was  an  excellent  draughtsman,  and  could 
make  his  pencil  useful  either  for  record  or  in-- 
vention.  His  conversation-powers  were  ex^ 
traordinary,  without  the  slightest  symptom 
of  self-complacency.  He  composed  with 
singular  facility  and  correctness;  but,  when 
he  had  time,  was  fastidious.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  whole  circle  of  the  accurate  sciences. 
^  In  the  intercourse  of  life,''  says  his  Biogra- 
pher, <'  he  was  benevolent,  disinterested  and 
fiiendly ;  and  of  sincere  and  unaffected  piety." 

Tbk  late  Professor  Richardson  of  Glasgow, 


*  Mb  Professor  Playfair. 
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Author  of  *^  Anecdotes  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire" (whicli  he  had  visited  in  the  suite  of 
the  late  Lord  Cathcart  Ambassador),  and 
particularly  known  as  a  tasteful  and  philoso- 
phical critic  of  Shakespeare's  Dramas,  was 
proprietor  of  Croy-Leckie  in  Stirlingshire, 
and  spent  his  vacations  there  for  above  twen- 
ty years.  He  died  early  in  November  1814. 
Croy-Leckie  has  been  recently  purchased  by 
the  penult  proprietor,  Robert  Muirhead  Esqr. 

A  living  military  character,  Sir  John  Dow- 
nie>  British  Knight,  now  employed  in  the 
Spanish  army,  is  a  native  of  Stirlingshire. 
He  was  born  at  Blargorts,  his  father's  proper- 
ty and  residence,  in  the  Parish  of  Kippen. 
Sir  John's  brother  is  the  present  Mr  Dow- 
nie  of  BlargortSt 

We  may  close  this  long  section  with  what 
had  escaped  us  in  its  place.  Alva  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  cadets  of  the  Marr  fa- 
mily from  before  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  The  last  of  the  Erskines  of  Alva 
was  a  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  first 
as  Lord  Barjarg,  and  afterwards  as  Lord 
Alva.    His  father,  Erskine  of  Tinwald,  had 
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been  Lord  Justice  Clerk;  and  bought  Alva, 
of  his  nephew  Sir  Henry  Erskine,  in  1759. 
The  Justice  Clerk  has  a  marble  monument 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church  of  Alva.  The 
late  Lord  Alva  sold  his  estate  of  this  name 
to  Mr  Johnston,  father  of  the  present  Mr 
Johnston  of  Alva, 

We  may  be  permitted  to  mention  another 
particular  which  we  missed  doing  in  its  place, 
that  the  name  of  Alexander,  after  figuring  in 
the  parliamentary  representation  of  London- 
derry and  Old  Sarum,  had  been  ennobled,  in 
1789,  by  the  Irish  title  of  Baron  Caledon,  of 
Viscount  Caledon  in  1797,  and  Earl  Caledon 
in  1800.  Dupre  Alexander,  2d  Earl  of  Cale- 
don, succeeded  his  father,  the  1st  Earl,  in 
1802.  He  married  Lady  Catherine  York; 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke;  and 
has  by  her  a  son.  Viscount  Alexander. 
His  motto  is  per  mabe  per  terras.* 


*  Debrktte*8  Peerage.  We  regret  that,  from  an  obvious 
anachronism,  we  cannot  venture  to  transcribe  his  account  ot 
the  origin  of  this  noble  Irish  family  i  an^  that  we  have  no  other 
channel  of  information,  Debrette*s  account  may,  for  aught, 
we  know,  be  right  in  the  main.  If  so,  it  follows  that  Earl  Ca-  - 
ledoa  Is  the  representative  of  Sir  William  Alexander  Ist  Earl 
of  Stirling;  however  the  intermediate  genehitions  have  been 
deprived  of  their  birthright. 
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Sect.  XV- 

BATTLE   OF   KILSYTH. 
15th   AUGUST,    1645. 

In  16459  when  Charles  Fs  affairs  were  much 
on  the  decline  in  En^and,  a  vigorous  effi)rt 
was  made  for  him  in  Scotland,  by  the  Earl  of 
Montrose.  His  services  were  no  sooner  offer- 
ed than  accepted,  and  his  plan  of  operations 
submitted  than  adopted.  He  was  created 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  and  appointed  Com-: 
jnander  in  Chief  in  Scotland*  On  his  arrival 
here,  he  was  instantly  joined  by  several  of 
the  northern  clans.  A  small  army  was  raifr* 
ed.  A  supply  of  fifteen  hundred  foot  from 
Ireland,  under  the  command  of  Alexander 
MacDonald,  son  of  a  chieftain  of  Kintyre,  who 
had  been  despoiled  of  his  patrimony  by  Ar* 
gyle,*  contributed  to  augment  the  patriot 
band.f     Montrose,    putting  himself  at  the 


*  (It  is  a  mistake  tfalit  MacDonald  was  the  Earl  of  Antrim'^ 
brother.    Editor.) 

i(l^''thcIUdBaoiqfClanron£dd^*'AateiB9^p9Mmgfi 
^a  by  aa  actor  ia  the  campaigiu    This  book  is  conpoaed  in 
Gaelici  and  in  the  ancient  charactew  used  bj  the  Gael  of  Ic€* 
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head  of  this  annament,  began  his  operations 
in  the  north;  and  his  success  was  at  first  so 
rapid,  that,  in  the  space  of  twelve  months,  he 
gained  six  victories,  and  over-ran  the  greater 
part  of  Scotland.  The  first  three  victories 
at  Tibermor,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverlochy, 
were  gained  over  tumultuary  armies,  collect- 
ed in  haste,  and  headed  by  generals  not  much 
renowned.  His  progress,  however,  alarmed 
the  Scottish  Council ;  and  they  began  to  think 
of  a  more  regular  plan  of  defence  against  an 
enemy  whom  they  had  seemed  to  despise. 
They  sent  Baillie,  and  Urrey,  commanders  of 
reputation,  to  suppress  Montrose. 

DivmiNG  their  forces,  they  marched  sepa- 
rately in  quest  of  him.  He  had  the  dexterity 
to  turn  their  separation  to  his  advantage. 
Having  totally  routed  Urrey  at  Aldern,  he 


land  and  Scotland  before  printing  had  come  to  be  generaK 
An  English  translation  has  been  made.  We  may  quote,  from 
a  MS  we  have  perused,  part  of  the  passage  alluded  to.  **  Alex- 
ander  MacDonald  came  from  the  west  coast  with  a  great  ar- 
my of  men  to  their  (the  royal  army's)  assistance;  namely,  John 
Muidartach,  with  a  hand  of  good  young  men  of  his  own 
country  and  kin,  and  Donald  his  son  along  with  them,  and  the 
clan  MacLean  from  Mull,  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  the  clan 
Gr^or  and  others,  Whea  they  came  to  Montrose's  camp 
they  wore  joyfully  receired,  &c."  Ediior.) 
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did  the  same  to  Baillie  at  Alford  He  march- 
ed towards  the  Forth,  and  encamped  at  Tilli- 
body. 

Next  day,  passing  by  Stirling,  not  only  to 
avoid  the  castle,  occupied  by  the  Covenanters, 
but  a  more  dreadful  foe,  the  pestilence, 
then  raging  in  the  town,  he  crossed  the  Forth,  ' 
eight  miles  above,  at  the  ford  of  Frew«  After 
shortly  halting,  to  refresh  his  men,  at  Dud- 
dafF,  his  estate,  he  encamped  on  the  fields  of 
Kilsyth;  and,  finding  advantageous  ground, 
resolved  to  await  the  enemy.* . 

Baillie  followed  with  such  speed,  that  he 
had  encamped  at  Tillibody  the  same  evening 
his  antagonist  did  at  Kilsyth*  In  return  for 
certain  outrages  committed  by  Montrose's 
troops  in  the  parishes  of  Dollar  and  Muck- 
art,t  Argyle  ordered  the  house  of  Menstrie 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Stirling  the  King's 
Secretary,  and  the  house  of  Aithrey,  the  pro- 


*  Guthrie's  Memoirs. 

+  (Castle  Campbell  was  now  unbappil}' destroyed.  Even 
the  august  ruin,  bearing  the  nahie  of  the  clan,  has,  now,  by 
€omc  xnischaDce,  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Chief.  Editw.) 
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p«1y  of  Grabam  of  Braco,*  to  be  burnt.  He 
sent  a  message  to  the  Earl  of  Marr^  threat- 
ening Alloa  castle  with  the  same  calamity,  for 
the  hospitality  Montrose  had  recently  found 
ittitf 

Next  day,  Baillie,  crossing  the  Forth  at 
Stirling,  made  a  short  halt  at  Cambusbarron, 
for  somp  regiments  from  Fife,  who  were  a  few 
miles  behind.^  These,  on  their  arrival,  re- 
fused to  proceed;  alledging  that  they  had  en- 
tered into  the  service  only  on  condition  of  not 
passing  the  limits  of  their  county.  At  last, 
however,  they  were  persuaded.  The  army 
proceeded  to  Denny,  and  thence  to  Holland- 
bush,  three  miles  east  of  Kilsyth.^ 

Akgyle,  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  had 
tarried  that  night  at  Stirling;  but  taking  his 
route  over  the  hills,  and  crossing  the  CarroB 


•  (MoNTRosE^S  uncle  was  Sir  William  Graham  of  Draco. 
Douglas's  Peerafre,  ^S^.  The  then  proprietor  of  Aithrey  was 
probably  Sir  William's  son.    Editor.) 

f  (GuTHRiE*8  Memoirs.  Kiocardioe  castle  was  next  year 
demolished  by  Argyle's  party.    Editor,) 

X  General  Baillie's  Account  in  Principal  Baillie*s  ItetterSj;  • 

j  Guthrie's  Memoirs.   Baillie^s  Account. 
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near  Buckie*Burn,  at  a  ford  still  bearing  his 
name^  soon  joined,  the  main  body. 

Although  General  Baillie  was  an  officer  of 
known  valour  and  experience,  yet,  in  this  ex- 
pedition, almost  nothing  was  left  to  his  judg- 
ment. A  committee  pf  noblemen  had  been 
appointed,  by  the  General  Committee  of  the 
States,  constantly  to  attend  him.  The  princi** 
pal  members  were,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  the 
Earls  of  Crawford  and  Tullibardin,  the  Lords 
Elcho,  Burleigh,  and  Balcarras,  with  scmie 
others.  Not  much  renowned  for  military  ta- 
lent, they  had  powers  to  direct  and  control 
the  General,  in  the  route  of  the  army,  choice 
of  the  ground,  and  even  arrangement  of  the 
troops  in  the  hour  of  battle.* 

The  Committee,  in  the  morning  of  the  15th 
of  August,  determined  to  attack  Montrose 
that  day.  Baillie  was  averse  to  engage  so 
soon ;  both  because  the  troops,  after  so  hasty 
a  march,  stood  in  need  of  refreshment;  and 
as  he  was  desirous  first  to  hear  of  the  Earl 
of  Lanark,   who  had  raised  a  considerable 


*  General  Baillie*s  Account. 
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force  in  the  western  counties  against  Mon- 
trose. Finding  himself  obliged,  however^ 
to  yield  to  their  dictates,  he  put  the  army 
in  motion;  and,  marching  westward,  through 
corn-fields,  and  much  irregular  ground^  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  who,  having 
got  timeous  intelligences  stood  in  battle  ar^ 
ray,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  fighting, 
in  ground  selected  by  themselves,  and  before 
the  westam  levies  could  have  arrived. 

Baillie  began  to  form  in  a  situation  th? 
most  advantageous  that  the  place  affi>rded, 
near  Auchindoigh  two  miles  east  of  Kil- 
syth; but  the  Committee  dissatisfied,  forced 
him  to  quit  his  station,  and  take  a  bill 
more  to  the  ri^t  This  motion  gave  a 
great  advantage  to  the  royal  army,  by  in« 
troducing  unavoidable  disorder  among  the 
troops.  Baillie's  limited  powers  could  not 
execute  any  regular  plan;  and  his  orders 
were  so  far  from  being  strictly  obeyed,  that 
some  regiments  took  stations  other  than 
those  assigned  them.* 


*  General  BiuUie's  Aooount. 
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MoNTROSE^s  army  coMisted  of  only  four- 
thousand--four-hundred^  foot,  with  five  hun- 
dred horse^  while  that  of  his  antagonist 
amounted  to  six  thousand  foot  and  a  thou-- 
sand  horse.  But  he  had  the  choice  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground;  and,  being  invested 
with  the  supreme  command,  had  arranged 
his  troops  in  the  best  manner  possible.  As 
the  weather  was  extremely  hot,  he  com- 
manded all  to  throw  ofiF  their  upper  gar- 
ments, and  fight  in  their  shirts,  f 

The  battle  at  last  began,  in  a  field  so  bro- 
ken and  irregular,  that,  did  not  tradition 
and  history  concur,  it  could  hardly  be  be- 
lieved, that  it  had  ever  been  the  scene  of 
any  military  operation.  It  lies  around  a 
hollow,  where  a  reservoir  is  now  formed  for 
supplying  the  Great  Canal,  a  little  north  of 
Shaw-end    Two  or  three  of  Baillie's  regi- 


*  (According  to  the  Red  Book  of  Clanronaldy  only  'Tour 
thousand."    Editor.) 

t  (Wishart's  History  of  Montrose.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
tradition  still  current,  that  the  army  of  Montrose  fought  naked 
at  Kilsyth.  (According  to  the  Red  Book  of  Clanronald, 
written  by  a  soldier  in  Montrose's  army^  "  the  cavalry  had 
white  shirts  above  their  garmenU.  The  infantry  were  bare* 
footed,  with  their  shirts  tied  between  their  legs."   Editor,) 
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ments  began,  by  attempting  to  dislodge  a 
party  from  the  cottages  and  yards;  b\it, 
meeting  with  a  very  warm  reception,  were 
forced  to  retire.  A  general  engagement  now 
commenced)  in  a  manner  altogether  tumul- 
tuary. A  thousand  Highlanders  in  Mon* 
trose's  army,  without  waiting  for  orders, 
inarched  up  the  hill  to  the  charge.  Though 
displeased  with  their  rashness,  he  dispatched 
a  strong  detachment  for  their  support,  un- 
.der  the  Earl  of  Airly;  whose  arrival  not  on- 
ly preserved  this  resolute  corps  from  being 
overpowered  by  a  superior  force,  but  obliged 
the  Covenanters  to  retreat.  All  Montrose's 
army  had  now  advanced;  and,  making  a  ge- 
neral assault,  threw  Baillie's  into  such  confu- 
sion, that  he  found  it  impossible  to  rally  any 
part  of  them.  After  having,  during  the  ac- 
tion, exerted  himself  with  all  the  activity 
which  his  fettered  situation  allowed,  he  rode, 
full  speed,  to  bring  up  the  reserve;  but  found 
that  it  also  had  fled. 

A  total  rout  eqsued;  and  few.  of  the  foot 
escaped  either  slaughter  or  capture.  The  Irish 
in  Montrose's  army  massacred  many  of  the 
unarmed  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

3   2 
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This  was  the  most  complete  victory  Man-- 
trose  had  ever  gained,  and  with  the  loss  of 
only  seven  or  eight  persons  slain.*  This  ac- 
count appears  incredible,  from  the  diilerent 
rencounters  in  the  field,  and  the  brisk  fire 
for  a  short  while  maintained  by  five  of  Bail-- 
lie's  regiment8.f  Near  the  field  of  battle,  on 
the  south,  lies  a  large  morass,  called  DuUa- 
ter  Bog,  through  the  midst  of  which  the 
Great  Canal  now  stretdies.  Several  of  Bail- 
lie's  cavalry,  in  the  hurry  of  flight,  ran  una- 
wares into  it,  and  perished.  Both  men  and 
horses  have  been  dug  up  there,  in  the  memory 
of  people  yet  alive.  As  moss  is  endowed  with 
an  antiseptic  quality,  the  corpses  were  not 
greatly  consumed.:)^  In  those  days,  mosquets 
were  fired  by  applying  a  match ;  and  severd 
of  Baillie's  regiments,  being  not  properly 
supplied  with  matches,  did  not  fire.§ 


*  Thrsb  of  them  were  Ogilvies^  relations  of  tbe  fmily  of 
Airly. 

t  Wi8HART*s  History.    The  General's  Account. 

t  One,  as  tradition  goea^  was  twLni  on  horseback,  with 
all  his  military  accotttrements,  in  the  very  posture  in  which  he 
had  sunk. 

§  WisHART.  General  Baillie*s  Account.  (The  account  of 
the  battle  given  by  an  actor,  Clanronold's  Bard,  may  be  < 
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JMoNTttOSE  became  master  of  all  the  ooun^ 
trj.    Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  other  towns,,  and 


•d  not  unworthy  of  ttanscription*  ^*  Coming  nigh  to  Kilsyth^ 
«fter  a  night  inarch^  they  (the  royal  troops)  encamped  near- 
the  adjacent  hills;  but,  upon  the  morning  of  next  day,  they 
perceived  the  great  host  of  the  enemy  in  pursuit  of  them.  The 
royal  army  luid  no  cheicey  htit  either  t#  break  up  their  camp 
and  fly  without  bread  and  flesh|  or  %ht  this  great  army.  Upon, 
which  they  immediately  called  a  Council  of  War  of  all  the  of- 
ficers and  gentry,  to  consult  whether  they  were  to  retreat,  or 
fight  the  enemy;  but  Montrose  requested  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  whole  array.  The  soldiers  gave  it  as 
fheir  opfnton  that  it  wouM  be  much  better  for  them  to  fight, 
though  attended  with  danger,  than  to  be  constantly  retreatmg 
day  and  night.  Upon  which,  Montrose  sent  a  trumpeter  to 
the  enemy,  to  acquaint  them  that  he  was  ready  to  give  them 
battle.  They  set  three  thousand  pike  and  musquet  men  in  the 
fronty  ifi  three  divisions,  and  eleven  thousand  in  battalions  be- 
hind these.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  what  a  hardship  it  was» 
for  B  small  army  to  encounter  them;  fi>r  the  rojral  army  were 
only  four  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  bare-footed, 
widi  their  shirt-tails  tied  between  their  legs;  the  cavalry  had 
white  shirts  above  their  garments.  This  brave  heroic  band 
mardied  to  the  attack,  in  iace  of  the  enemy's  cannon  and 
mosquets,  with  great  courage  and  caution.  The  attack  was 
began  by  an  excellent  Irish  and  Scotch  regiment  of  Gaels. 
Major  MacLauchlan  went  before,  directed  by  Alexander  Mac- 
Donald*  Other  two  regiments  were  ordered  to  their  relief, 
the  MacLeans»  and  Donald  son  of  Muidartach's  gallant  regi- 
meot;  but  the  MacLeaos  were  nearer  the  enemy,  and  were 
sooner  in  order  than  ClanronakL  There  fell  out  some  difier- 
cnoe  between  Donald  son  of  John  Muidartach,  and  Donald 
son  of  young  Hector  MacLean,  about  precedency;  but  the 
ClaQVooald  made  their  way  through  the  MacLeans  to  the  at- 
tack.  DooaUTs  men,  and  Patrick  Caoch  MacGregor's  men» 
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several  counties,  compounded  with  him  for 
large  sums.* 

Argyle,  and  the  rest  of  the  covenanting 
nobility,  fled  to  different  places.  Baillie, 
with  such  of  his  cavalry  as  he  could  collect, 
repaired  to  Stirling.  He  was,  afterwards,  by 
the  Committee  of  Estates,  called  to  account 


made  but  one  regiment.  They  gained  the  trenches.  Donidd 
was  the  first  roan  that  leaped  over  theiBi  and  his  men  follow- 
ed; and  by  the  rushing  forward  of  the  rest  of  the  army  who 
followed  him  close/  the  great  army  of  the  Covenanters  was 
routed.    They  continued^  a  great  part  of  the  day,  killing  and 

pursuing  the  enemy What  induced  me/'  says  the  Bard» 

"  to  write  this  much  is,  that  those  who  have  written  i^n  the 
wars  have  taken  little  or  no  notice  of  the  Gael  (Highlanders), 
who  were  the  principal  people  concerned  in  it,  and  did  all  that 
was  done  on  the  King's  side."  MS  Translation  of  Red  Book 
of  Clanronald.  Patrick  MacGregor  (called  Caoch  frotn  his  ec- 
centric valour)  appears,  with  many  other  Chiefs,  in  an  ex- 
tant voucher,  the  original  of  which  the  writer  of  this  note  has 
seen,  under  his  signature,  *'  Patrik  McGregre  off  that  Ilk." 
Some  particulars  regarding  him  occur  in  Douglas's  Baron* 
age,  p.  503.    Editor.) 

*  (A  letter  is  said,  by  Bishop  Burnet,  to  have  been  found 
among  Montrose's  papers,  aflef  his  subsequent  defeat  at 
JPhiiip-haugh,  dissuading  the  King  from  making  terms  whh 
bis  rebellious  subjects,  and  filled  with  terms  indecorously  tri- 
umphant. We  are  not  satisfied  with  its  genuineness,  however 
veracious  Burnet  must  be  regarded  in  his  teport  of  what* 
he  believed.  We  have  our  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  divulging 
intercepted  correspondence;  and  cannot  help  suspecting  the 
possibility  of  forgery  in  such  a  case.     Editor*) 
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for  the  loss  of  die  battle.  He.  vindicated  him-, 
sdf;  aiid  .was  publicly  declared  to  have.  act^. 
ed  conformably  to  the  directions  of  "  the, 
^ieMCommUtee," 


Sect.  XVI. 

SECOND  BATTLE  OP  FALKIRK, 
I7lh  JANVAJELYf   17*6.* 

Ergo  inter  sese  paribus  concurrere  telis 
RomauM  odes  iterum  videre  Philippi.. 

VirgU^ 

The  motto  is  inapplicable,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
not  civil  but  foreign  war  which  caused  the 
first  battle  of  Falkirk.  The  second  arose  from 
a  civil  war,  of  which  it  was  a  prominent  feap^ 
ture,  that  many  of  the  friends  of  order  in 
Scotland  were  the  insurgents.    It  was  to  re- 


*  So  much  additional  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  fiub- 
ject,  since  Mr  Nimmo  wrote,  that  it  has  been  deemed  exped^ 
ent  to  recast  the  section.  Mr  Nimmo's  statements,  so  fkr  as 
judged  correct^  have  been  embodied,  both  in  the  notes  and 
text* 
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corer  lost  rights,  not  to  acquire  new,  tfast  it 
wss  fought.  ^  It  has  been  fadikmidde/"  9$sys 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  modems^ 
^  to  defame  and  vilify  the  House  of  Stuart. 
They  have  found  few  apologists^  for  the  dead 
cannot  pay  for  praise;  and  who  will»  wkhoi^ 
reward,  oppose  the  tide  of  pc^ularity?  Yet,'* 
he  adds,  ^^  there  still  r^nains  among  us  a 
zeal  for  truth  in  opposition  to«&dbion.*'* 
We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  expediency 
of  being  ruled  by  a  Monarch  educated  in  the 
Court  of  Rome;  however  his  representative 
might  have  solemnly  abjured  its  creed^f  The 
question  has  ceased  to  be  praGticai. 


*  Life  ofDr  Samuel  JohnsoD,  by  James  Boswell  Eaqr,  Sd 
edition,  Vol.  1,  p.  S14k 

t  Tuts  lact  h  fettit«d  hj  the  faistonEn  of  Eo^bod,  Mr 
Hume,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Fringle,  10th  February  177S. 
Mr  Hume's  words  are,  ^  That  the  present  Prelender  «ras  in 
IiwdoD  b  nsSf  I  know  with  the  greatest  certtfaly,  becaoie 
I  had  i^  from  Lord  Mareschal,  who  said  it  consisted  with  his 
eertam  knowledge.  I  find  that  the  Pretender's  Tfeit  to  En^ 
Isnd  in  17SS  was  well  known  to  ail  the  JacoMteSt  mmI  some 
et  them  have  assured  me  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  femn 
ally  renouncing  die  Catholic  religion  under  his  own  name  of 
Charles  Stuart,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  of  the  bad  treaiment 
be  met  with  from  the  Court  of  Rome.'*  Mr  Hume  mentiona 
ha  iHiTing  converse^*  five  years  before  the  date  of  this  letter, 
with  Lord  Holdemesa^  who  had  been  Secretary  of  State  ia 
nSS,  regarding  this  anti-catholic  pilgrimage  of  Charles's,  and 
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In  1745^  Charles  Edward  Stewart^  elder 
9xm  and  heir  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  (7eoige» 
9on  and  heir  of  James  II  and  VII$  landed, 
vith  seven  attendants,  firom  a  French  shipt 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  He  was  joint- 
ed by  several  Chiefs  and  their  vassals  attach* 
ed  to  the  old  rule  of  hereditary  sttccess&oa  ia 
fiunilies  and  kingdoms.    They  formedy  how- 


said  that  be  *^  supposed  this  piece  of  intelfigence  liad  at  that 
lime  escaped  his  Lordship.  By  no  means,  said  he;  and  who  ds 
yon  think  first  told  it  me?  It  was  the  king  himself,  who  sub- 
joined.  And  what  do  jou  think,  my  Lord,  I  should  do  with 
idm?  Lord  Holdemess  owned  that  he  was  puzzled  how  tore- 
ply,  for  if  he  dechired  his  real  sentiments,  they  might  savour 
of  indiflerence  to  the  royal  &mi)y.  The  king  perceived  his 
embarrassment,  and  extricated  him  by  saying,  My  Lord,  I  shall 
do  nothing  at  all,  and  when  he  is  tired  of  England  ho  will  go 
abroad  again.  I  think^  adds  Mr  Home,  <*  this  story,  for  the 
honour  of  the  late  king,  ought  to  be  more  generally  known.** 
Mr  Hume*s  long  and  curious  letter  is  printed  in  the  Scots 
Magazine.  It  ought  not,  in  candour,  to  be  forgotten,  that 
they  who  are  instrumental  in  causing  young  princes  to  be  edu- 
cated in  a  papal  country,  have  themselves  to  thasik  for  the  na- 
tural result 

^  TaK  Marquis  of  Tullibardin,  who  had  been  attainted  of 
hig^  treason  in  1716;  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  who  had  been 
Charloa'a  preceptor;  Sir  John  MacDonald,  an  officer  in  the 
Spaaisb  serrioo;  Fronds  Strickland,  an  English  gentleman; 
Annas  MacDonald,  Banker  in  Paris,  Kinioch  Moidart*s  bro- 
liiflr;  KeUy  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London; 
•od  Buchanan,  who  had  gone  to  Rome  with  a  message  from 
Cardinal  de  Tencin. 
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ever,  but  a  small  force,*  compared  to  the  ob- 
ject they  had  in  view,  the  re-establishment, 
upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  of  a  family 
which,  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  had  been 
royal  345  years,  in  opposition  to  a  powerful 
party  by  whom,  for  a  reason  connected  with 
an  individual,  the  family  had  been  expelled; 
who,  not  without  cause,  were  apprehensive  of 
the  recurrence  of  an  intolerable  grievance,  re^ 
ligiqus  persecution;  and,  in  placing  upon  the 


*  Arnot  states  thero  at  about  3,000  at  the  iiattle  of  Pres- 
ton, p*  21 S.  According  to  Mr  Hoine,.whOy  probably,  had 
paid  more  attention  to  the  subject,  and  enters  into  particuiars, 
they  "  amounted  nearly  to  2,400."  History  of  the  R^ellioo, 
1745,  p.  111.  Sir  John  Cope'sforce,  according  to  the  latter, 
consisted  of  2>  100,  besides  some  newly  raised  companies  of 
Lord  Loudon's  regiment,  and  the  42d.  The  Prince  marched 
for  England  with  above  5500f  of  whom  4  or  500  were  cavalry. 
Ibid,  1S7.  Arnot  says,  <<  aboye  6,000.''  p.  216.  Cliaries's 
force,  at  the  greatest,  -viz.  on  his  return  from  England  in  the 
beginning  of  1746,  and  before  the  battle  which  is  the  chief 
subject  of  the  section,  exceeded  9»000.  Home,  p.  \64.  Mr 
Nimmo  8a3r8  that  it  somewhat  exceeded  6,000  at  Falkirk.  Ist 
edition,  p.  419.  According  to  a  statement  from  His  Majesty's 
State  Papers  procured  by  Mr  Home,  the  number  of  the  King's 
forces  there,  was  519  dragoons  and  5486^  infantry,  p.  392. 
According  to  Patuoll,  muster-master  to  the  insui^nt  army, 
as  referred  toby  Mr  Home,  it  amounted  at  CuUodeti  to  5,000, 
very  few  of  whom  were  cavalry.  lit>me,  228.  And  from  His 
Majesty's  State  Papers  it  appears  that  the  Didce  of  Cumber- 
land had  marched  from  Aberdeen  with  7|1 39  effective  rank 
and  file.    Ibid.  pp.  215,  SIS.  .     . 
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throne  the  nearest  protestant  heir5  had  shewn 
that  they  still  had  regard  to  hereditary  suc- 
cession. Charles  was  not  deterred  from  ad- 
vancing, nor  his  friends  from  following. 
Leaving  Perth,  he  had  passed  through  Glenal-* 
mond  on  the  10th  of  September}*  and,  on 
the  11th,  arrived  at  Dunblane,  f    After  stay- 


*  MacPharic»  who,  with  the  Duke  of  Perth,  Glencairaaig, 
and  40  men  from  Glengyle,  joined  him  there,  says,  that  he 
took  this  circuitous  route  for  the  sake  of  examining  his  new 
levies* 

f  The  house  in  which  he  lodged  was  that  of  Alexander 
MaoGregor  Esqr  of  Balhaldies;  to  whom,  by  Charles's  father, 
letters  patent  had  been  issued,  on  the  14th  of  March  1740, 
ereating  him  ^'  a  Knight  and  Baronet  of  the  ancient  Kingdom 
of  Scotland,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  him  and  to  the  lawful 
heirs  male  of  his  body.''  Patent  in  the  possession  of  MacGregor 
of  Balhaldies.  MacPharic  mentions  Lochiel  and  Gleneaimaig's 
being  with  the  Prince  in  Balhaldies- House.  William  MacGre- 
gor younger  of  Balhaldies,  had,  early  this  year,  carried  to 
Rome,  an  lAstrument,  signed  by  his  near  relation  Cameron 
of  Lochiel,  and  six  other  persons  of  distinction,  who  had  thua 
solemnly  engaged  themselves  to  take  arms  for  the  restoration  of 
the  House  of  Stuart.  On  the  ^d  of  December  1743,  William 
MacGregor  was  appointeda  Colonel  in  the  service  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  Commission  in  the  possession  ^  MacGregor  of  Bal- 
haldies. The  Balhaldies  family,  for  many  years,  passed  under 
the  protective  name  of  Drummond.  It  did  so  then.  MaeGre- 
gor,  however,  is  the  name  in  the  vouchers  referred  to.  The 
son  and  heir  of  James  II,  whatever  attempts  may  have  been 
made  to  render  questionable  his  filiation,,  was  acknowledged, 
by  many  European  Courts,  immediately  after  his  fhther's  death, 
u%  King  of  Groat  Briuio,  and,  as  such,  had  his  palace«  guards 

4   A 
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lug  there  that  night,  he  went,  witli  his  anuj, 
to  Doune  on  the  12th.*  He  crossed  the 
Forth  on  the  13th,  and  slept  at  Leckie  in 
Stirlingshire.  He,  next  day,  passed,  by  tbe 
south  of  Stirling  castle  (whence  he  was  fired 
on)  to  Bannockburn  House;  whither  he,  and 
his  nobles,  had  been  invited  by  Sir  Hugh 
Paterson.f  On  the  night  of  the  15th,  Charles 
slept  in  Callander  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Earlof  Kilmarnock.J  He  left  Stirlingshire  on 
the  16th,  by  Linlithgow  bridge. 


and  other  regalia.  The  room  in  which  Prince  Charles  held 
his  levies  in  DunMane  is  still  shewn  to  the  visitant,  and  the 
bed  he  slept  in  preserved  by  the  family  of  Balhaldies. 

*  MacPharic  mentions  that  he,  and  the  corps  he  belong- 
ed to,  went  as  far  west  as  Thornhill. 

'  t  Sir  HughrV  mother,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  was  Lady 
Jean  Erskine^  l^liiter  of  die  last  Earl  of  Marr,  a  circumstance 
which  partly  accounts  for  his  attachment  to  the  House  of 
Stuart.  See  Douglas's  Peerage,  p.  446.  Mr  Home  omiu 
the  nocturnal  suy  of  Charles  here  at  this  time.  From  a  MS, 
however,  to  be  afterwards  referred  to»  it  appears,  that  Charles 
was  here  on  tbe  night  of  the  14th.  The  author's  cause  of 
knowledge  is,  that  he  was  one  of  the  body*guard  that  night. 
He  says  that  <*  it  was  the  first  night  of  the  MacGr^ors  on 
goard.*'  Bannockburn  House,  as  we  shall  afterwards  9%»f  was 
the  Prince's  head-quarters  during  January  1746. 

X  WiLUAM  4th  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  had  married  Lady 
Anne  Livingston,  daughter  and~  sole  heiress  of  James  5th 
Eari  of  Linlithgow,  and  4th  Earl  of  Callander.    Their  eldest 
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Aft£b  taking  Edinburgh,  and  obtaining  a 
victory  at  Preston,^  penetrating  into  the 
heart  of  England,  an,d  reluctantly  retreating^f 
we  find  him  at  Glasgow  on  Christmas,^  and 


son,  James  Lord  Boyd,  succeeded  to  the  estate  and  honours 
of  Errol  12 years  after  Kilmarnock's  attainder  and  execution; 
and  their  grandson  and  representative,  George,  is  the  present 
Earl  of  Errol,  and  his  Majesty's  CommissioDer  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

*  Sec  Note  FF  at  ^d  «f  voluiae,  where  some  curioua 
facta  are  stated*  suppIAoeDitary  to,  and  corrective  of,  Mr 
Home's  «'  History  of  tbe  Rebellion  in  1745.** 

f  ««  The  History  of  the  Council  of  War  at  Derby,  in  which 
Prince  Charleses  retreat  was  determined,*^  says  the  anonymou4 
but  able  writer  of  the  critique  on  the  CuIIoden  Papers,  in  the 
Quarterly  Review^  **  has  not  been  brought  to  light.*'  (Janu- 
ary, 1817.)  However  little  the  intelligent  reader  may  believe 
in  omens,  he  is,  no  doubt,  aware  what  effect  that  belief  in 
them  which  is  cherished  by  the  majority  of  mankind  is  fitted 
to  produce.  *•  When  the  highlanders,**  says  the  respectable 
MacPharic,  who  was  present,  "  first  set  foot  on  English 
ground,  they  drew  their  swords,  flourished  them  in  the  air, 
and  huzzaed.  Lochiel  was  seen  to  cut  his  band  in  the  opera- 
tion. This,"  says  MacPharic,  "  was  reckoned  a  bad  omen." 
John  Daniel,  to  whom  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
refer,  says,  in  his  MS  account  of  the  campaign,  that,  when  at 
Derby,  the  ladies,  eager  to  behold  the  gallant  Prince  Charles, 
crowded  into  the  apartment  where  his  royal  highnesa  was, 
ifaey  overturned  and  broke  the  royal  standard,  Danid  adds 
diat  this  accident  was' interpreted  as  an  omen  of  future  disas^ 
ten.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
rdnctance  diat  Charles  yielded,  in  this  matter,  to  the  decision 
of  bis  Coandl  of  War. 

X  It  may  amuse  some  of  our  readers  should  we  quote  a  de« 
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in  Stirlingshire  on  New-year's  day.  He  staid 
that  night  at  the  recently  forfeited  mansion  of 
Kilsyth;^  and,  next  day,  made  Bannockbum 


Bcription  of  Charles  Edirard  white  id  the  Green  of  Glasgoir. 
It  is  written  by  an  Englishman,  John  Daniel,  who  had  joined 
him  at  Preston  in  Lancashire,  attended  him  to  Derby,  and  af* 
terwards,  as  an  ensign  of  cavalry,  under  Lord  Balmerino,  was 
in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  encountered  those  nameless  hor* 
rors  to  which  the  fugitives  were,  for  months,  exposed.  His 
MS  is  in  the  archives  of  Drummond  Castle.  **  The  army," 
says  Daniel,  "  having  been  provid^  with  clothing  and  other 
necessaries,  of  which  they  were  mu  A  in  want,  the  Prince  re^ 
solved  to  make  a  general  inspection,  and  review  them.  Accor- 
dingly, orders  were  issued,  one  mornmg,  for  us  all  to  repair  to 
a  place  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town.  So  we  marched 
out,  with  drums  beating,  colours  flying,  bagpipes  playing,  and 
all  the  marks  of  a  triumphant  army,  to  the  appointed  ground, 
accompanied  by  multitudes  of  people,  who  had  come  from  all 
parts  to  see  us,  and  especially  the  ladies,  who,  before,  had 
been  against  us,  were  now  charmed  at  the  sight  of  the  Prince, 
and  became  most  loyal.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  Prince  at  this  review.  No  object  could  be 
more  charming,  no  personage  more  taking,  no  deportment 
more  agreeable,  than  his  at  that  time  was;  for,  being  well 
mounted,  and  princely  attired,  having  great  endowments, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  he  appeared  to  bear  a  sway  above 
every  comparison  with  the  heroes  of  the  last  ages,  and  the 
majesty  and  grandeur  he  seemed  to  display  were  most  noble 
and  divine." 

*  An  incident  occurred  here,  which  by  some  will  be  repro- 
bated as  iniquitous,  by  others  considered  as  common  in  war- 
fare. Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield's  steward  was  ordered  to 
provide  entertainment  for  his  royal  highness  and  suite,  and 
told  that  he  should  be  paid.  Next  morning,  he  was  informed 
that  the  bill  should  be  allowed  to  his  master  at  accounting  for 
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House  his  head-quarter.  His  troops  were 
cantoned  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  Lord 
George  Murray,  with  the  divisicms  under  his 
command,  in  which  were  most  of  the  clan 
regiments,  occupied  Falkirk.  In  a  day  or 
two,  Stirling  was  invested;  and  the  Magis- 
trates, judging  it  untenable,  had  surrendered 
by  capitulation,*     Viscount  Strathallan  and 


the  rents  of  Kilsyth.  Scots  Magazine,  2746.  This  miUtar)r 
joke,  fortunately  for  the  occupant  of  the  Kilsyth  estate,  was 
never  farther  acted  upon.  The  exactions,  in  other  quarters, 
were  no  greater  than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  prince 
traversing  what  he  considered  his  paternal  domain,  and  acting, 
as  he  naturally,  and  conscientiously,  must  have  thought  and 
felt,  for  the  public  good.  Speakuig  of  Edinburgh  after  the 
victory  of  Gladsmoor,  Amot  says,  **  None  of  the  inhabitants 
were  either  killed  or  wounded  by  the  highlanders,  during  their 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood.  Scarce  were  there  any  pillaged.** 
p.  S214.  Of  Prince  Charles's  retreat  from  Derby,  he  remarks 
that  he  performed  it  **  with  a  celerity  and  good  order  almost 
unparalleled;  neither  plundering  the  country,"  &c.  p.  216. 

*  The  Revd  Ebenezer  Erskine,  who  had  been  deposed  by 
the  General  Assembly  S  years  before,  had,  on  this  occasion, 
commanded  two  companies  of  the  townsmen.  A  small  anony- 
mous history  of  Stirling  published  here  in  1794  mentions, 
without  any  comment,  a  circumstance  which  shews  how  little 
the  laws  of  nations  and  of  war  are  generally  understood  in  such 
cases.  **  About  8  o'clock  of  the  4th  of  January  the  rebel  army 
sent  a  drum  to  the  east*port  with  a  message,  the  intention  of 
which  was  never  known;  for  the  drgmroer,  before  he  could 
deliver  it,  was  fired  upon  by  the  volunteers,  and  took  to 
his  heels,  leaving  his  drum  behind  him,  which  was  towed 
in  over  the  walls."  p.  145.    A  mighty  feat! 
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Lard  Jolm  Drummond  had,  toestiwhile,  join* 
ed  the  Prince  with  the  forces  they  had  levied 
in  the  north.  Some  bsU^tering  cannon  from 
France  which  h^d  arrived  at  JVXobtrose,  had 
been  sent  to  Perth;  and  were  now,  with  diflS* 
culty,  brought  across  the  Forth,  partly  at  the 
Ford  of  Frew,  and  partly  at  Alloa.  Ojn  the 
10th,  the  Prince  broke  ground  before  the  cas* 
tie,  against  wliich  he  was  obliged  to  carry  on 
a  tedious  siege* 

«  Lieut.  General  Hawley,  having  assenir* 
bled  a  well  disciplined,  though  not  numerous, 
army,*  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh^  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Stirling  castle.  Arriving  at 
Falkirk,  he  encamped  on  the  north-west,  near 
the  bloody  field  of  yore^  where  Sir  John  de 
Graham  and  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  the 
friends  of  Wallace,  had  testified  their  patriot- 
ism in  the  arms  of  death.  He  halted  here 
for  a  day  or  two,  intending,  as  soon  as  he  had 
obtained  a  sufficient  intelligence,  to  attack  the 
foe;  of  whom,  from  what  he  had  seen  of  the 
highlanders  at  SherifFmoor,  he  had  formed  a 


♦  About  6,000.  Nimmo,  Ist  edition,  419.  The  official 
statement  extracted  from  His  Majesty's  State  Papers  says  6007, 
viz.  519  cavalry  and  548S  infantry. 
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very  low  estimate.  His  antagonists,  however, 
so  far  from  being  intimidated  by  his  approach, 
or  waiting  till  attacked,  had  formed  a  plan  of 
assaulting  him  in  his  camp.  Marching, 
on  the  17th,  from  the  rendezvous  at  Ban- 
nockbum^  they  were  about  crossing  the 
Carron  at  Dunipace,  within  two  miles  of 
Falkirk,  ere  they  were  perceived.  The  bet- 
ter to  conceal  their  design,  their  standard, 
distinctly  seen  from  the  camp  at  Falkirk, 
continued  flying.  To  divert  the  attention 
of  the  enemy,  a  small  |>arty  appeared^ 
about  11  forenoon,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  while  the  main  body  was  fetch- 
iog  a  compass  to  charge  on  the  side  least 
expected. 

Hawlky's  troops  were  preparing  dinner; 
and  he  had  gone  on  invitation,  to  dine  at 
Callander,  with  the  Countess  of  Kilmarnock, 
whose  husband  had  a  command  in  the  in- 
surgent army,  and  who  was  herself  a  friend 
to  the  cause.* 


*  Whsthsr  this  arrangement  had  been  concerted  by  die 
Barl  and  CoanteM  must,  probably^  remain  a  secret.  Conjee* 
tore  is  inadmissible  here. 
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A  little  before  1,  two  officers  (one  of 
whom  was  afterwards  Colonel  Teesdale)^ 
climbing  a  tree  near  the  camp,  and  fixing 
a  telescope,  descried  the  higblanders  march- 
ing towards  them  by  the  south  side  of  Tor- 
wood«  Lieut.  Colonel  Harley,  who  had 
the  left  in  command,  instantly  repaired  to 
the  General  at  Callander.  Hawley  said  that 
the  men  might  put  on  their  accoutrements, 
but  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  being  un- 
der arms.  Between  1  and  2,  some  riders, 
galloping  into  the  camp,  reported,  that  the 
enemy  was  about  crossing  the  Carron  at 
Dunipace.  Hawley's  troops,  notwithskMiding 
his  absence,  had  formed  in  front  of  the  camp; 
and,  when,  at  length,  he  had  arrived,  he  or- 
dered the  dragoons,  consisting  of  three  regi- 
ments, to  march  towards  a  hill,  above  a  mile 
south-west,*  to  the  summit  of  which  he  saw 
the  highland  infantry  rapidly  direct  their 
steps.  His  infantry  he  commanded  to  follow. 
It  was  now  a  race,  whether  Hawley's  horse 
or  Charles's  foot  should  get  first  to  the  top 
of  the  hill.    The  latter  won  the  race. 


*  About  a  mile  due  south  of  the  aqueduct  bridge,  since 
erected. 
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Thjb  highlandera  drew  up  in  battle-array, 
forming  two  lines,  and  a  reserve  in  rear. 
ILiord  George  Murray  commanded  the  right, 
Lord  John  Drummond  the  left.  The  Prince 
took  the  rear  of  the  2d  line  with  the  Irish 
piquets  and  some  horse,  as  a  body  of  reserve.* 
The  troops  of  government  formed  in  two 
lines;  fronting  those  of  the  enemy,  across  a 
r»viiie.  The  convexity  of  the  ground  render- 
ed iJbe  wings  mutually  invisible.  The  left, 
tomUUng  of  dragoons  and  stretching  along 
more  tl*an  two  thirds  of  the  «iemy's  line,  was 
comioanded  by  Hawley ;  the  right,  of  infantry, 
pffftly  io  rewT  of  the  cavalry,  and  outlining, 
by  two  uegimentsi  the  left  of  the  enemy, 
by  Mi^of^GieneiBl  Hu&ke.     The  reserve  in 


•  Home,  pp.  166,  167.  This  historian  was  an  actor  among 
the  King's  forces,  but  did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  enemy, 
md  was  prevented  from  seeing  distinctly -i^  a  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  in  his  eyes.  He  places  the  MacDonakb  at  the 
right  of  the  whole  army.  He  is  wrong.  The  MacGregors, 
under  Glencairnaig,  were  the  foremost  in  the  race  with  Haw- 
tey's  dragoons;  and  took  their  station  accordingly.  The  Mac- 
I>onaftds  ^tood  next  them,  as  having  arrived  the  next.  Mr  Nim- 
mo  had  insinuated  something  against  the  Prince*s  personal  cou- 
ivgcu  by  j)lacing  him  near  Rough  CwUe  diiring  tbe  batt^;  and 
we  have  deemed  it  proper,  not  otiy  to  insert  Mr  Home's 
.cottqtcr-statemeot  in  the  text,  hut,  for  some  particulars  con- 
nected with  Gbarl€|s*s  personal  qh^acter,  to  refer  theread^  ip 
Note ,GG  %t  tlie ^^ pf lbi«  v^litme^ 

4   B 
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rear  was  composed  of  the  Glasgow  militia, 
Howard's  regiment,  and  Argyleshire  high- 
landers.  The  deepness  of  the  roads  prevented 
Hawley's  artillery  from  arriving  ;*  the  high- 
landers  had,  in  their  hurry  to  get  before 
Hawley's  dragoons,  left  theirs  about  a  mile 
behind. 

About  3  past  noon,  the  armies  stood  with- 
in a  hundred  yards;  when  Hawley  ordered 
his  dragoons  to  advance  sword  in  hand*! 
Meeting  with  a  warm  reception,  several  com- 
panies, after  the  first  onset,  and  one  volley 
at  the  distance  of  10  or  12  paces  by  the  high- 
landers,  at  the  head  of  whom  Lord  George 
Murray  marched  with  sword  and  twget,  gal- 
loped out  of  sight:):  They  had  disordered  the 


*  Six  of  Hawley's  cannon  had  stack  in  the  mud,  south-east 
of  Bantaskm. 

f  Mr  Home  says  10  minutes  to  4,  insinuating  that  it  was  so 
db  his  watch;  for  he  was  acting  as  a  lieutenant  of  yolunteen, 
and  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  in  the  affair  of  Falkirk^ 
whence  he  was  sent  to  Doune  castle. 

X  Tbs  Buke  of  Argyle's  official  dispatch  from  the  battle 
of  SheriiTmoor  says  that  ^  Colonel  Hawley  was  shot  through 
the  body."  Whether  this  was  the  General  Hawley  now  inlro^ 
duced  to  notice  we  do  not  know.  He  might  have  been  a 
.  Colonel  by  brevet.  Mr  Home  affirms  that  this  officer  had  been 
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infantry   next    them,    and  caused  their  left 
flank  to  be  exposed.    The  highlanders,  taking 


Major  of  Evan*3  dragoons  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmoor,  where 
that  recent,  with  the  Seote  Greys,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Ar* 
gyle  and  Greeowicb/'  (he  was  then  only  Duke  of  Argyle) 
"  getting  over  a  morass,  which  the  intense  frost  of  one  night 
had  rendered  passable,  attacked  the  flank  of  the  rebel  army, 
and  drove  off  the  field  several  regiments  of  Highlanders,  who 
had  thought  their  flank  secure."  Mr  Home  adds  an  anecdote 
he  had  had  of  Colonel  Hepburn,  who  had  been  with  Hawley  in 
Flanders  when  they  received  the  first  news  of  the  battle  of 
Preston.  Hawley  reprobated  Sir  John  Cope,  and  said,  in  a 
company  of  officers,  of  whom  Hepburn  was  one,  that  the 
Highlanders  were  a  good  miiitia,  but  could  not  withstand  a 
well  conducted  charge  of  dragoons,  pp.  176,  177-  The 
great  feature  of  the  battle  of  Sheriffmoor  was  that  either 
right  wing  was  victorious.  The  centre  of  both  was  a  pivot 
around  which  the  two  lines  moved  against  the  sun.  What 
the  insurgent  army  effected,  it  did  by  fighting:  what  the 
other  did  was  greatly  the  result  of  stratagem  on  the  part  of  a 
noble  Duke  thus  panegyrized  by  Pope^ 

**  Argyle,  the  state*s  whole  thunder  bom  to  wield, 
And  shake  alike  tlie  senate  and  the  field;*' 

who,  according  to  Gordon,  in  his  liincrarium  Sepientrionale^ 
**  was  known  by  the  highlanders  of  his  own  country,  by  the 
name  of  John  Ron-Nan-Cach^  which  is  Fair  or  Red-hair  d 
John  vyhoJigUs  the  Battles;*  and  whose  dispatch  to  government 
(without  his  signature,  indeed,  and  written,  as  is  supposed,  by 
a  secretary)  bore, ''  Above  all  the  great  example  of  his  Grace  tlie 
Duke  of  Argyle,  whose  presence  not  only  gave  spirit  to  the 
action,  but  gained  success  as  often  as  he  led  on/'  Robert  Roy 
MacGregor  (or,  as,  by  hia  patron  the  Duke's  favour  he  was 
called,  Robert  Roy  Campbell)  had  joined  the  insurgent  army 
with  a  few  followers.  He  was  divided  between  his  attachm.ent 
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the  advantage,  out  flanked  them,  with  the 
broad  sword,  made  them  give  way,  and  com^ 
menced  a  pursuit  A  tempest  of  wind  and 
rain  from  the  south-west  had  proved  a  power* 
ful  auxiliarj  to  the  claj/^mor,  by  disturbing 
the  eye-sight,  and  wetting  the  gun-powder, 
of  the  king's  forces,  while  the  insurgents  were 
not  incommoded.    The  former  had  been  en- 


to  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  his  regard  for  his  noble  patron 
the  comiDander  in  chief  of  the  King's  forces.  An  interview 
Tvith  Argyle  previous  to  the  battle  had  determined  him  to  act 
at  least  not  offensively.  The  stratagem,  however,  to  which  we  al- 
lude, and  which  had  a  wider  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  day, 
was  this. — Drummond,  an  officer  in  Argyle's  army,  went  to  the 
enemy  as  a  professed  deserter;  and  had  the  address,  or  fortune, 
to  be  appointed  Lord  Drummond*s  aide-de-camp.  The  Earl 
of  Marr,  on  the  success  of  his  right,  dispatched  thia  modem 
Sinon  to  the  commander  of  his  lefl,  with  orders  to  charge  re- 
solutely. Drummond,  instead  of  communicating  the  order, 
informed  General  Hamilton,  that  Mut,  having  beent  defeated 
in  the  right,  bade  Ynmfall  back.  This  order  was  instantly  obey- 
ed. Hawley,  however,  was,  probably,  ignorant  of  tlie  cause 
of  success  in  the  part  of  the  battle  where  he  had  fought;  more 
especially  since  the  dispatch  to  government  bore,  '^  As  the 
right  of  our  army  came  against  the  left  of  the  rebels,  which 
we  had  put  to  a  morass,  his  Grace,  finding  they  were  not 
quite  formed,  gave  orders  immediately  to  fall  on,  and  charged 
both  their  horse  and  foot.  They  received  us  very  briskly;  but, 
after  some  resistance,  were  broke  through,  and  pursued  about 
tivo  miles,  by  five  squadrons  of  dragoons,  the  squadron  of  vo- 
lunteers, and  five  squadrons  of  foot."  Thus  we  see  how  poor 
Hawley  might,  in  his  simplicity,  have  been  led  to  over-rate  the 
future  prowess  of  cavalry. 
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tirelj  routed,  but  for  the  spirited  exertions 
of  two  regiments  under  Brigadier  Cholmonde^ 
I  J,  and  of  some  scattered  battalions  rallied  by 
Brigadier  Mordaunt  These,  firing  briskly^ 
greatly  checked  their  adversaries;  who  feU 
back  a  little,  btit  stUl  kept  their  side  of  the 
ravine  The  pursuit  ceased,  and  the  pursuers 
made  the  best  of  their  way  back.  Many  of 
the  second  line  of  the  highlanders  had  fbUow^ 
ed  the  first  line  as  pursuers;  but  some  of  those 
who  had  not,  hearing  the  action  renewed  in 
the  dusk^  and  dreading  a  defeat,  went  off 
westward.  Thus  had  part  of  either  army 
fled.  Not  one  regiment  of  the  2d  line  of  the 
insurgents  remained  in  its  place;  for  the 
AthoU  brigade,  being  lefl  almost  alone  near 
the  right  extremity,  joined  the  MacGregors* 
and  the  MacDonalds  of  Keppoch,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  first  line.  A  gap  in  the  centre 
was  now  traversed  by  the  straggling  parties 
returned  from  the  chase,  unable  to  find 
their  former  comrades,  and  armed  only  with 
swords.    The  MacGregors,  the  MacDonalds 


•  Thb  MacGregors,  under  Glencaimocky  of  whom  Mr 
Home  is  silent,  were  brigaded  with  them.  This  brigade  had» 
by  the  express  command  of  Lord  George  Murray,  kept  its  sta» 
tioHy  after  the  pursuit  had  commenced.    Homei  p.  171* 
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of  Keppocliy  and  the  AthoU  brigade  repaired 
thither  under  Lord  George  Murray;  and  were 
joined  by  Charles^  with  his  reserve;  The 
Prince  encouraged  the  stragglers;  made  them 
snatdi  up  the  musquets  with  which  the  ground 
was  thiddy  strewed;  and»  ordering  them  to 
follow^  led  to  the  brow  of  the  hilL  This  had 
the  effect  of  driving  back  a  raiment  of*  dra- 
goons^  who  were  coming  up»  but  now  joined 
in  the  general  retreat  of  the  King's  forces, 
through  Falkirk^  to  Linlithgow.  Their  can- 
non, in  number  seven,  which,  before  the  ac- 
tion, had  stuck  fast  nearly  a  mile  behind, 
were  taken ;  with  much  provision,  ammunir 
tion,  and  baggage.  General  Hawley  had  set 
fire  to  the  tents.  His  total  loss,  in  killed 
wounded  and  missing,  was  280.*    The  loss 


•  State  Papers.  '•  Killed  12  Officers,  55  Privates."  Among 
the  slain  were  Sir  Robert  Monro  Baronet  of  Fowlis,  Colonel 
Wlutney»  aiid  Lieut.  Colonels  Powal  and  Bigger,  9  Captains 
3  Lieutenants.  The  manner  in  which  Sir  Robert  Monro  was 
*  slain,  was  peculiarly  affecting.  His  regiment,  stationed  ia  the 
second  line,  on  the  left  wing,  had  been  greatly  disordered  and 
was  retiring;  when  he,  and  a  few  brother-officers  were  left  be- 
hind, exposed  to  the  enemy.  He  had,  with  his  half-pike,  de- 
fended himself  against  six  assailants,  and  killed  two;  but  a  se- 
venth, coming  up,  poured  a  shot  into  his  body,  and  brought 
him  down.  He  was  honourably  interred  in  the  church-yard  of 
Falkirk,  by  the  brave  MacDonalds;  who,  though  of  the  hostSe 
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on  the  other  side  has  not  been  exactly  est!-* 
mated,  but  must  have  been  considerable,  as 


party,  could  not  but  honour  so  brave  a  man.  His  relations 
erected  a  monumental  pillar  upon  his  grave.  It  has  the  follow- 
iDg  inscription:— 

Condltar  hie  quod  poterat  mori 

Robert!  Monro  de  Foulis  £q.  Bar. 

Gentis  sus  Principis, 

Militum  tribani. 

Vita  in  castris  curiaque  Britannica 

Honeste  producta. 

Pro  libertate  i^ligioneqoe  patrise 

In  acie  honestissime  defuncti, 

Prope  Falkirk  Jan  xvii,  mdccxlvIi  ^t.  lzil 

Virtutis  consiliique  fama. 

In  montanorum  cohortis  praefectura, 

Quamdiu  prslium  Fontenseum  memorabitur 

Perduraturiy 

Ob  amicitiam  et  fidem  amieis, 

Humanitatem  clementiamque  adversariisy 

fienevolentiam,  bonitateroque  omnibus, 

Trucidantibus  etiam, 

•  In  perpetuum  desiderandi* 

Dr  Monro^  also,  who  accompanied  his  brother  from  fraternal 
anxiety,  was  slain.  He  was  buried  in  the  same  grave.  On  the 
pillar  we  find  bis  epitaph  likewise. 

Dunoamas  Monro  de  Obsdale,  M.D.  3iU  59. 
.    Prater  Fratrem  linquere  fugieas, 
Saucium  curans,  ictus  inermis, 
CooNDoriens  cohonestat  Urnam. 

See  Colonel  Gardiner's  account  of  this  illustrious  and  ancient 
Euniljr.   Duodecimo. 
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it  suffered  greatly  from  the  £re  of  the  re* 
treat.* 


Charles,  with  his  army,  remained  that 
night  at  Falkirk;  and,  next  day,  returned  to 
Bannockburn.  Lord  George  Murray,  and 
the  highlanders,  remained;  while  the  Duke 
of  Perth,  with  the  lowlanders.  Lord  John 
Drummond's  regiment,  and  the  Irish  piquets, 
returned  to  Stirling,  and  resumed  the  siege 
of  the  castle,  t  Most  of  the  prisoners  taken 
by  them  were  sent  from  Stirling  to  Doune 
€astle4 

Hawley,  though  not  formally  condemned, 


*  ''  The  UighlanderB/'  says  Mr  Home»  ''  acknowledged 
that  their  army  lost  3  dfMtains  and  4  subalterns,  with  40  noen 
killed,  and  twice  as  oianj  woundfd."  p.  177.  He  adds  that 
Charles's  leaders  blamed  each  other  for  neglect  of  duty  and 
mjudicious  measures.  Lord  JoIhi  Drummond,  who  ought  to 
have  commanded  the  left  wihg.  had  been  out  of  his  place;  and 
the  Adjutant  General,  SuUtvan,  had  kept  aloof  till  the  end  of 
the  action,    p.  179. 

t  See  page  293  of  this  volume. 

t  The  principal  historian  of  tbefieviod,  die  same  with  the 
renowned  author  of  Douglas,  was  of  the  number;  but,  after  six 
days,  escaped,  with  some  others,  by  a  rope,  made  of  blankets, 
and  fastened  to  the  battlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  edifice, 
with  which  there  was  a  passage  from  their  lodgings  in  the  top 
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yet  disgraced  and  unpopular,*  was  supersede 
ed  by  a  Prince  of  the  blood,  his  Royal  High- 
ness William  Augustus  Buke  of  Cumberland, 
in  his  25th  year,f  and  a  favourite  of  the  Ar- 
my; whose  appearance  in  Scotland  should,  as 
was  hoped,  tend  to  keep  alive,  and  increase, 
an  interest  in  the  existing  dynasty.  He  came 
to  Holyroodhouse  on  the  30th  of  January; 
and  entered  Stirlingshire,  by  Linlithgow 
bridge,  on  the  1st  of  February.  His  army 
had,  on  marching  out  of  Linlithgow,  heard 
two  very  loud  noises,  resembling  explosions, 
in  the  direction,  and  seemingly,  at  the  dis- 
tance, of  Stirling.  It  was  the  blowing  up  of 
the  powder-magazines  which  the  insurgents 
had  formed.  To  the  concussion  occasioned  by 
one  of  them,  in  St  Ninian*s  church,  three  or 


of  die  Keepy  through  the  Queen's  room,  albeg  the  top  of  the 
iMltlemeat,  and  around  the  open  court  on  the  a^uth  side. 

♦  He  had,  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  ordered  several  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  to  be  tried  for  bad  behaviour  in  the  late  bat- 
tle; and  two  or  three  soldiers  were  condemned  to  be  shot,  and 
more  than  one  officer  cashiered.  Home,  183,  Andrew  Fletch- 
er^ Lord  Milton  remonstrated  with  him,  in  a  letter  published 
by  Mr  Home,  Appendix,  Mo.  38. 

t  Kb  was  bom  on  the  25lh  of  April  l^fil.  Charles  fid- 
ward  was  S  months  and  15  days  older,  hating  been  bom  oa 
the  3l8t  of  December,  1720. 

4  c 
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four  of  the  soldiers,  and  ten  of  the  natives, 
had  fallen  victims.*  Charles's  army,  spiking 
their  heavy  cannon,  raised  the  siege  of  Stir- 
ling castle,  and  evacuated  the  vicinity,  f  As 
an  arch  of  Stirling  bridge  had  been  broken 
down  by  the  Governor,  Blackney,  in  Decem- 
ber, to  prevent  Charles's  northern  levies 
from  crossing,  and  was  further  secured  by 
troops,  and  the  cannon  of  the  castle;  the  re- 
tiring army,  as  formerly  when  advancing^ 
took  the  Ford  of  Frew4    General  Mordaunt 


*  Several  more  were  hurt.  One  man  was  Uown  900 
yards  off,  but  (wonderful!)  received  no  damage.  The  ad- 
joining tower,  fVom  the  weight  probably  ef  the  incambent 
materialsy  remained  unharmed;  and  remains  a  desolate,  and 
unaccountablei  spectacle^  to 'the  passing  stranger. 

f  It  had,  according  to  Mr  Home,  **  been  determined  to 
fight  the  King*8  army;  and  all  the  sick  and  wounded  men^ 
with  the  women,  had  been  sent  to  Dunblane.  On  the  SSth, 
Lord  George  Murray  came  to  Bannockbum,  and  shewed 
Charles  a  plan  which  he  had  drawn  of  the  battle  to  be  fought. 
The  Prince  was  extremely  pleased  with  it,«nd  made  several  oor* 
roctions  with  his  own  hand.  That  night  he  was  unusually 
g^y,  and  sat  up  very  late.  Next  morning,  Lord  George's 
aide-de-camp  came  to  Bannockburn  with  a  packet  from  him. 
It  contained  a  paper,  signed  by  Lord  George,  and  seven 
other  Chiefs,  advising  a  retreat  to  the  north.  These  chieb 
were  Lord  George  Murray*  Lochiel,  Keppocb,  Clanrooald, 
Ardshiel,  Lochgary,  Scothouse,  Simon  Frazer  Master  of  Lo« 
vat.  Charles,  whto  he  read  this  paper,  struck  his  head  against 
the  wall  till  he  staggered,**  p.  186. 

1^  The  following  anecdotei  connected  with  Stirlingshire^ 
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took  possession  of  Stirling;  and,  next  day, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  entering  it,  ordered 


may  by  some  be  deemed  trifling :  to  others  it  will  be  interest* 
iDg.  It  has  never,  so  fkr  as  is  known,  been  printed.  '^  When 
Charles  Edward  was  understood  to  be  about  to  necross  th^ 
Forth,  in  his  retreat ;  a  Captain  Campbell,  with  a  party  of  the 
King's  soldiers,  came,  the  evening  before,  to  the  fkrm  of  Wes- 
ter  Frew,  and  inquired  particularly  at  Robert  Forrester,  one 
of  the  Earl  of  Moray's  tenants,  where  tlie  ford  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was.  This  respectable  yeoman  (whose  grandson, 
John  Forrester,  now  occupies  his  farm),  being  more  attached 
to  the  family  in  exile  than  to  that  in  possession,  and  suspect- 
ing that  Campbell  had  no  good  intention  towards  what  he  es- 
teemed the  good  cai«se,  direpted  him  to  a  fbrd  very  seldom 
used.  Campbell  took,  from  ^  cart,  some  sacks  tilled  with  caT- 
trops;  and  threw  those  weapons  of  invisible  annoyance  into 
the  river.  Having  done  sq^  He  and  party  withdrew.  Next 
day,  Charles,  with  a  considerable  number  of  officers,  arrived 
at  Boquhan,  on  the  Stirlingshire  side  of  the  Forth.  Ifcre 
they  halted,  and  dined,  Foricester*^  sons  and  servants,  anxious 
to  see  the  noble  adventjurer,  crossed  the  river,  and  remained 
in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  Prince  and  staff  during  din- 
ner. Having  finished  their  meal,  the  warriors  took  the  proper 
ford;  except  Charles,  who,  not  thinking  any  iiifbrmation  ne- 
cessary regarding  fords  he  had  used,  rode  through  by  one 
different  from  either  abovementioned,  and  in  which  Forres- 
ter had  seea  one  of  Campbell's  men  deposit  a  single  caltrop. 
This  the  Prince's  horse  picked  up;  and,  of  course,  was  wound- 
ed. One  of  the  young  Forresters,  John,  father  of  the  present 
tenant  of  Wester  frew,  told  the  Reverend  Doctor  Patrick 
Murray  present  Minister  of  the  parish  in  which  the  Frews  are 
situate,  Kilmadock,  that  he  had  l^een  apprehensive  lest  he 
could  *find  nobody  tQ  point  out  the  Prince,  and  might  no| 
he  able  certamly  to  say  he  had  seen  one  who,  although  he 
iniflu  never  wear  a  crown^  was,  in.  the  apiaion  of  his  fut^ec'% 
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the  bridge  to  be  repaired  On  the  4tli  of 
February,  he  marched,  with  his  army,  on  his 
way  to  the  north. 

As  the  theatre  of  war  is  no  longer  Stirling- 
shire, we  must  take  leave  of  the  contendiog 
parties;  the  one  of  whom,  recently  victorious, 
as  we  have  seen,  received  a  final  defeat  at 


family,  entitled  to  that  dignity.  "  But/'  said  Forrester,  waxen 
old  when  he  told  the  anecdote,  *'  there  was  no  occasion  for 
this  anxiety;  for  tliere  was  a  something  in  the  brave  Ascarmu' 
(his  poetical  name),  **  which  should  have  pointed  hina  out  to 
me,  young  as  I  was,  as  the  Son  of  a  King,  among  ten  thousand.** 
We  may  add  another  anecdote,  well  authenticated,  being  from 
the  same  quarter,  the  Revd  Dr  Murray.  If  Stirlingshire  be  not 
the  scene,  the  near  neighbourhood  is;  and  the  drawatis  pfrsona 
were  descended  from  a  distinguished  family  of  this  county. 
When  the  Prince  had  reached  Doune,  he  was  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  the  family  of  Newton«  The  young  ladies,  sisters 
of  the  late  classic  Colonel  Edraonston,  performed  the  office  of 
servants,  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  *'  toi  heart  and  gvidvsUW 
Their  relations,  Edmonstons  of  Cambus Wallace,  were  present 
on  this  interesting  occasion;  and,  when  Charles,  about  to  de- 
part, had  graciously  held  out  his  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ladies  respectfully  kissed  it,  Mies  Robina  Edmonston  of 
Cambuswallace,  anxious,  as  would  seem,  to  have  a  more 
special  mark  of  what  she  accounted  royal  favour^  solicited 
iliat  she  might  have  the  honour  to  *'/>ree  His  Royal  High- 
vcss's  moo"  Deeming  it  a  reasonable  request,  the  gallant 
adventurer  took  her  kindly  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  from 
rtir  to  ear;  to  the  envy,  no  doubt^  and  mortification,  of  those 
tojcr  friends  who  had  contented  themselves  with  a  more 
r-'«H:c'atr  ihare  of  princely  grace* 
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CuUoden,  and  the  pther  sullied  the  glory  of 
victory  by  cruelty  toward  the  vanquished. 
The  victory,  indeed,  as  a  profound  historian 
remarks^  <^  was  so  dedsive  as^  by  allaying 
the  apprdiensions,  might  have  mitigated  the 
severities  of  government"*  The  gallant 
Charles,  however,  hunted  from  place  to  place» 
was  the  victim  of  extreme  outward  misery^ 
for  five  months;  when,  notwithstanding  a  re- 
ward of  L^0,000  had  been  offered  for  hia 
head,  he  made  his  escape.  Numbers^  by 
orders  of  the  general  o£Scers,  were  hanged 
without  ceremony,  as  spies,  rebels,  and  desert- 
ers. The  houses  of  the  highland  Chiefs  were 
plundered  and  burned;  and,  in  many  places, 
the  cottages.  Every  species  of  provision  was 
carried  off.  When  Lord  George  Sackville 
pitched  his  tent  between  Fort  Augustus  and 
Badenoch,  the  children,  attracted  by  the 
smoke,  flocked  around,  licked  up  the  blood, 
and  devoured  the  soil,  of  the  slaughtered 
cattle.  Touched  with  compassion,  the  offi- 
cers erected  huts  for  them;  and,  till  the  camp 
was  shifted,  gave  them  the  bread  which  had 
been  baked  for  themselves.     Besides   those 


♦  Arnot,  218. 
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hanged  without  trial  in  the  north,  above 
seventy,  including  three  lords  and  fortj 
gentlemen,  were  put  to  death.  About  a 
thousand  were  transported  to  America.^ 
The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  Arcbi- 
bald  Stewart  Esqr,  was  harassed  with  an 
examination  before  the  Privy  Council,  with 
finding  bail  to  the  extent  of  L.  15,000  for 
his  appearance  before  the  Court  of  Justici- 
ary at  Edinburgh,  and,  then,  with  a  trial, 
which  lasted  94  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  which 
he  was  unanimously  acquitted  of  the  charge 


*  Smollet  thus  pathetically  laments  the  contanporar^ 
horrors. 

The  pious  mother  doom'd  to  deaths  . 
Forsaken  wanders  o*er  the  heath; 
The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head. 
Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread; 
Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend. 
She  views  the  shades  of  death  descend, 
Aad  stretched  beneath  the  inclement  skies, 
Weeps  on  the  tender  babes  aad  dies. 

Smollet's  Tears  of  Scotland,  written  1746. 

Whether  the  President  Forbes  recommended  the  met* 
sure  is  not  known;  but,  among  his  papers,  there  was  one 
in  his  hand-writ.  *'  If  any  method  can  be  fallen  upon 
at  ti^e  expence  of  pardoning  the  least  mischievous  of  the 
highland  clans,  to  transport  the  most  active  and  dangerous 
\o  America,  could  be  complained  of  by  nobody.'*  Culledai 
Papers,  p,  283. 
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of  neglect   in   defending   the   city   walls.* 
Previous  to  the  trial,   a  species  of  triumph 
had   been    exhibited    in    Edinburgh,  which 
displayed,    in   no   brilliant   characters,   the 
magnanimity  of  the  victor.      Fourteen    of 
those   standards   which   had    lately  .  spread 
terror  over  great  part  of  the  island,   were, 
by   the   Duke   of  Cumberland's  command, 
burned  with  every  mark  of  ignominy.    The 
heralds,  trumpeters,  &c,   escorted  the  com- 
mon executioner,   who    carried  the  colours 
of  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  Charles,  and 
thirteen  chimney-sweepers,   who   bore  the 
colours  of  the   Chiefs,   from   the   castle  to 
the  cross;  where  they  were  burned,  one  by 
one,  and  a  herald  proclaimed  the  names  of 
the  commanders  to  whom  they  had  respect* 
ively  belonged,  f     The  highland  dress   was 
proscribed,  both  as  to  shape  and  pattern  of 
doth,  on  pain  of  six  months  imprisonment; 
for  the  first  offence,   and   seven  years  ban- 


•  That  he  should  have  attempted^  with  scanty  means, 
to  defend  an  extensive  and  crazy  barrier  against  a  power- 
ful and  determined  force,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants,  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 

t  Aakot,  p.  828* 
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ishment  for  the  second.*  The  public  exer- 
cise of  the  episcopal  religion  was  withheld 
from  snch  as  entertained  the  idea  of  the 
hereditary  right  of  the  House  of  Stoart 
to  tJie  throne,  and  were  what  has  been 
called  "  nonrjuranti^^ 

Charles    returned   to    Britain    in    175S, 
and  was  some  time  in  London.:);    He   was 


*  To  the  exertions  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
the  Highlanders  owe  theii*  thanks  for  die  repeal  of  die  pro^ 
liifaitory  statute 

f  It  ia  well  remarked  hy  the  philosophical  hifitoiiHi  of 
Edinburgh,  when  treating  of  this  pointy  that,  *'  to  probibit  a 
reh'gion  absolutely,  and  to  make  a  solemn  profession  of  cer- 
tain polrtical  tenets  an  indispeasabte  requisite  to  the  exer« 
.cise  of  ity  are»  to  aU  thoae  who  do  not  acknowledge. those 
political  tenets,  in  effect,  precisely  the  same."  p.  237.  Such 
a  law  cannot  be  acted  upon.  An  attempt,  however,  waa 
nade  to  carry  it  mto  elect.  In  17559  an  episcopal  clet]g|y<» 
man  was  prosecuted  upon  this,  and  an  act  of  Charlea  II 
against  clandestme  marriages,  and  banished  far  life.  p.  228. 

f  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert  to  this  visit  in  a 
foot  note,  and  to  quote  a  passage  illustrative  of  the  magna- 
nimity of  George  II.  We  may  now  add  that  the  late  I«ord 
Mareschal,  Mr  Hume's  informant,  had  had  his  information 
from  a  lady  whom  he  declined  naming,  but  Mr  Hume  con- 
jectures to  have  been  Lady  Primrose.  *'  The  Pretender," 
says  Mr  Hume  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  *^  came  to  her  house  ip 
the  evening,  without  giving  any  preparatory  mfiarmatianM  and 
entered  the  room  when  she  had  a  pretty  large  company  with 
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here  a  second  time^  in  1761,   when  he  vi- 
sited  the   Tower,   and    most   parts  of  the 


her,  and  was  playing  at  cards.  He  was  announced  by  the 
servant  under  another  name.  She  thought  the  cards  would 
have  dropped  from  her  hands  on  seeing  him;  but  she  had  pre- 
sence enough  of  mind  to  call  him  by  the  name  he  assumed..* 
•«. After  he,  and  all  the  company,  went  away,  the  servants  re- 
marked how  wonderfully  like  the  strange  gentleman  was  to 
the  Prince's  picture*  which  hung  over  the  chimney,  in  the 
▼ery.  room  in  which  he  entered.  My  Lord  added  (I  think 
from  the  authority  of  the  same  lady),  that  he  used  so  little 
precaution  that  he  went  abroad  openly  in  day  light  in  his  own 
dress,  only  laying  aside  the  ribband  and  star ;  walked  once 
through  St  James's,  and  took  a  turn  in  the  Mall."  An  ac- 
count given  by  Philip  Thicknesse,  Esqr,  father  of  the  pre-* 
sent  Lord  Audl^y,  corresponds  with  Mr  Hume's,  only  he 
makes  t|ie  visit  a  year  later.  Mr  Thicknesse  mentions  that 
he  came  to  London  in  1745,  contrary  to  the*  opinion  of  all 
his  friends,  but  determined,  as. he  said,  to  see  the  capital  of 
that  kingdom  over  whicji  he  thought  himself  born  to  reign. 
After  being  a  few  days  in  a  lady's  bouse  in  Essex  Street  in 
the  Strand,  he  was  met  in  Hyde  Park  by  one  who  knew  his 
person  and  attempted  to  kneel  to  him.  His  landlady  was  so 
alarmed  at  this  occurrence,  that  she  instantly  procured  a 
boat,  and  prevailed  upon  her  guest  to  set  out  for  France  that 
very  night — Mr  Thicknesse,  notwithstanding  his  avowed  poli<% 
ileal  principles,  might  have  been  led  to  attend  to  Charles's 
history  the  more  particularly  by  the  following  circumstance* 
**  Lady  Mary  Touchet,"  says  he,  "  a  beautiful  Englishwoman, 
and  sister  to  my  late  wife,  made  her  first  public  appearance  at  a 
ball  in  Paris,  given  by  the  Pretender  before  his  expedition  in-' 
to  Scotland  in  1745.  Attracted  not  only  by  her  personal 
charms,  but  being  the  sister  of  an  English  Peer,  the  Prince 
took  her  out  as  his  partner;  and,  before  they  had  separated, 
communicated  to  her  whither  he  was  going,  and  the  import* 

4  D 
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metropolis.  Having  gratified  his  curiosity, 
and  affection  for  his  friends  there,  he  return- 
ed quietly  to  the  continent.  Latterly,  he  fell 
a  prey  to  chagrin,  both  in  his  public  and  do- 
mestic cjlpacity.  His  disappointments  had, 
ias  is  alledged,  driven  him  ta  the  too  free  use 
of  the  bottle;  and  the  remedy,  aggravating  the 
disease,  had  brought  on  such  ebullitions  of 
passion,  as  caused  unhappiness  in  his  Coun- 
tess,* and,  at  leAgth,  a  formal  separation. 


ance  of  the  expedition.  I  cannot  tell»  but  can  easily  conceive^ 
to  what  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  a  beautiful  young  Englishwo- 
man, of  the  same  religious  principles,  and  so  particularly  ho- 
noured at  that  tinie»  might  be  led  to  say  upon  so  trying  an 
i>ccasion;  but  whatever  they  t^ere,  he  instantly  took  his  Pett- 
is uife  from  his  pocket,  ripped  the  star  from  bis  breast,  and 
gave  it  to  her  a8  a  token  of  his  particular  regard ;  and,  I 
doubt  not,  sho  concluded  that  such  an  external  mark  of  his 
partiality,  had  he.  succeed,  was  a  prelude  to  the  offer  of 
|hat  more  precious  jewel  which  had  lain  under  the  star.  As 
that  beautiful  woman  died  at  the  age  of  twenty,  the  star  fell 
into  the  lap  of  h^r  sister;  and,  as  she  soon  fell  into  mine,  I  be- 
came possessed  of  4hat  inestimable  badge  of  distinction,  to- 
gether With  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Prince  by  Hussey.  Being  a 
Whig,  and  a  military  man,  - 1  did  not  think  it  right  to  keep 
them  in  my  possession."  He  adds  that  he  gave  them  to  his 
three  nieces,  one  of  whom,  Mrs  Loyd,  wife  of  the  Dean  of 
Norwich,  hf^d  come  to  be  the  sole  possessor^ 

"*  He  Was  latterly  kfiown  as  Count  of  Albany ,  and  had 
married  ft  Cdhtinental  lady. 
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On  tbe  31st  of  J^nw^ry  1788,  ^^t  Jlome,  de- 
p»rtfed  thb  mortal  life,  agie4  67  year§  and  one 
noiiddi,  bftving  bdeB  born  o»  t)i^  31st  of  De- 
cember 1720,  Prince  Charles  Edward  Lewk 
Fbilip  C»9iQij[r  M^ry-SUvester  Stuart. 

TowARps  tjie  close  of  1745,  Jlenry  Benedict 
Mari^  <i)len*ent  Stuart,  DukeofYofk,  young- 
er son  of  J^me?  Stuart,  son  ^rod  rep^resenta- 
tlve  of  King  Jftwes  VII  of  Scotland  ^nd  II  of 
Great  !3ntaln,  went  fropa  Rome,  where  he 
had  almost  conpt^ntly  ^resided  since  his  birth 
in  1725,  to  France;  .and  put  hims^f  at  the 
head  of  15,000  troops  assembled,  by  order  of 
Lewis  XV,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dimkirk.  He 
had  remained  here  till  intelligence  arrived  of 
the  disaster  at  Culloden;  when,  contrary  to 
'the  wishes  of  his  friends,  he  took  holy  orders. 
He  was  made  a  Cardinal  in  1747;  apd,  after- 
wards, obtained  the  :see  of  Frescati,  and  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Churcli  of  St  Peter. 
Cardinal  York  (as  he  was  xkow  c^lled^  in  al- 
lusion /to  his  lay  titje)  lived  retired  near 
Rome.'dll  his  brotherls  death  in  1788;  when 
he  had  medals  struck^  bearing  on  the  face  his 
head,  with  the  legend  around  h£>(ricus  konus, 
AKQLL£  HEX,  and  on  the  reverse  a  city,  with 
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the  letters  gratia  dei  sed  non  voluntate 
HOMiNUM.  He  had  two  rich  livings  in  France, 
the  Abbeys  of  Aachin  and  St  Amand,  and  a 
considerable  pension  from  the  court  of  Spain, 
all  of  which  he  lost  by  the  French  Revolution. 
To  assist  Pope  Pius  VI,  in  making  up  the 
sum  required  by  Bonaparte  in  1796,  he  sold 
all  the.  family  jewels,  including  a  ruby,  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  ever  known,  and  va- 
lued at  50,000  Sterling.  On  the  Pope's  ex- 
pulsion from  Rome,  Cardinal  York,  infirm, 
and  destitute,  went  to  Vienna.  Cardinal 
Borgia,  who  had  known  Sir  John  Hippesly 
Coxe  in  Italy,  had  represented  to  him,  by  let- 
ter, his  brother  Cardinal's  situation.  Sir  John 
conveyed  the  letter  to  the  late  Andrew  Stew- 
art Esqr  of  Torrance.  Mr  Stewart  drew  up 
a  memorial,  which  Mr  Dundas,  afterwards 
Viscount  Melville,  presented  to  his  Majesty; 
who  immediately  settled  upon  Cardinal  York 
an  annual  pension  of  L.4,000  Sterling.  The 
Cardinal  was  a  studious  and  well  informed 
prince.  He  was  very  humane,  particularly 
to  English  travellers.  He  had  formed  a  valua- 
ble collection  of  curiosities,  including  MSS 
relative  to  the.  House  of  Stuart.  These  he 
liad  lost  by  the  irniptions  of  the  French;  but 
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the  MSS  have  been  transferred  from  the  Vati- 
can to  Carleton  House.  He  liad  returned  to 
Rome  in  1801.  He  died  there  towards  the 
latter  end  of  1815.  Thus  ended  the  male  re- 
presentatidn  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Stuart, 
nearly  four  centuries  and  a  half  after  Robert 
II  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Great  Britain  has  raised  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  This,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected 
from  his  magnanimity  in  another  case  cchi- 
nected  with  the  fallen  House  of  Stuart.  Being 
informed  that  the  celebrated  Flora  MacDon- 
ald,  afterwards  Mrs  MacDonaldof  Kingsburgh 
was  far  from  being  in  independent  circumstan- 
ces, the  Prince  was  graciously  pleased  to  set- 
tle a  pension  upon  her.  Mrs  MacDonald  did 
not  live  to  reap  the  benefit  of  this  act  of 
more  than  royal  munificence.  Nevertheless, 
it  ought  to  be  recorded,  as  reflecting  a  higher 
honour  upon  royalty,  than  the  conquest  of 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

**  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  blest; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes- 
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Tis  mighty  in  the  mightiest;  and  becomes 
The  sceptered  Momurch  better  than  his  crown.*' 

The  severities  of  George  IPs  reign  have^ 
as  far  as  possible,  been  compensated  by  the 
benignity  of  the  succeeding;  and,  amid  the 
mysterious  visitations  of  -that  Providence  in 
whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  all  men,  George 
III  is  enthroned  in  the  affections  of  his  peo- 
ple. Nor  can  the  writer  of  this  section  close 
it,  without  expressing  his  gratitude  to  the 
House  of  Hanover,  for  restoring,*  what  the 
Houses  of  Stuart  and  Orange  had  endeavoured 
to  crush,  the  name  of  MacGregor. 


Sect.  XVII. 

MISCELLANSOUS. 

Population.— *STiRLiNGSHiR£t    contained,    ia 


•  In  1775- 

t  Shire,  or  scire,  comes,  according  to  Bailey,  from  the 
Saxon  verb  sc^rnn  **  to  divide."  The  'wovd  shire  is  said  to 
have  been  aaciently  applied  to  parishes.  *^  Hadintunschire,' 
says  Mr  Chalmers,  '<  is  naeatioiied  in  the  charters  of  David  I, 
but  meant  merely  the  parish,  then,  probably,  of  very  large  ex- 
tent.   It  did  so  also  under  Malcolm  IV  and  William  the  Lion.*' 
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1765,  a  population  of  39,761 ;  in  I768, 47,373  j  ia 
1801,  50,825}  in  1811,  58,174,* 

Boundaries, — It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Perthshire;  on  the  east  by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
I-inlithgowshire;  on  the  south  by  Lanaiic  and  Dun* 
barton  shires;  and  on  the  west  by  Dunbartonshire 
said  Lodi*Lomond«t    Its  greatest  length,  from 


Caledonia,  II,  408.  Thus  Herbert^ire,  now  a  gentlemaa'a 
seat  in  Stirlingshirey  was  once  a  pansh.  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
barony  in  a  charter  of  Robert  I.  The  pariah  of  Coldin^uua 
was  anciently  called  Coldingbam-fihire.  Cartulary.  The  pa- 
rish, however,  of  Bathgate,  waa  a  real  sheriffdom.  Sibbald's 
Lmlithgow,  21.  Stirlingshire,  according  to  Ptolemty,  formed^ 
in  his  time,  part  of  a  large  provbcet  reaching  from  Loch  Eani 
to  Loch  Ryan,  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  the  Damnii.  Of  ^he 
extent  of  thia  province  we  have  from  Richacd  of  Cinncester  a 
asore  specific  notice  than  Ptolemy  had  given.  **  Supra  No- 
twjileff,  Sdgovatf  si  Gadenoi^  inkroemevU  montium  VtmUonm 
mrU*  (meaning,  as  his  map  die#s,  that  range  of  moontaiaa 
which  forms  thesoathern  boundary  of  Ayrshire),  <<  AoMo&Mt 
IkimM^  prawUem  quidem  ndUo^  9fid  qum  candUo  nmro  non  pan 
vmm  regionis  sua  tra^hm  amisU^  a  Caledoniis  subfugatum  et 
tpotiMum.  PtMur  Slttd  quod  murum  tuebtdur  pntMium  Vnn* 
duarkm  (a  garrison  at  Paisley)  Umtiat  Bonmmis  miles"  Rioar- 
di  Monadu  de  Situ  Britannise,  edited  by  the  Rev.  James  John* 
aeoae,  4to,  Copadiagen,  1786.  Vanduara  U  set  down  at  Pais* 
ley  in  Bleau's  copy  of  Ptolemy's  Chart.  Hei«,  indeed,  till 
liitely,  there  were  Roman  remains*  See  p.  265  of  this  vohwae. 

•  Mr  Chalmbrs's  Tabular  Statement^  Caledonia,  II,  26, 
compared  with  Dr  Graham's;  which,  hi  regard  to  New  Kilpa- 
trick,  Lecropt,  and  Logic,  is  not  filled  up. 

f  Ma  JoHx  Oi(AasoM»  Land-Surveyor  in  Stirling,  is  about 
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LiiJithgow  bridge  to  the  further  end  of  the  parish 
of  Buchanan,  is  45  miles:  the  breadth  is  various^ 


laying  before  the  Public  a  four  sheet  Map  of  Stirlingshire, 
from  actual  surrey.  The  Editor  has  seen  it;  and,  so  far  as  he 
can  form  an  opinion,  must,  in  candour,  say,  that  its  uncom* 
mon  elegance  is  equalled  only  by  the  minute  fidelity  of  the  de- 
Kneation.  To  this  valuable  addition  to  the  chorographj  of 
Britain,  he  must  refer  the  reader  for  the  bounding  lines  both 
•f  the  county  and  the  parishes.  The  Carron  had  formed  a 
crooked  march  between  the  parish  of  Falkirk  on  one  side,  and 
those  of  Larbert  and  Bothkennar  on  the  other.  It  has  been 
ftraightened,  while  the  old  marches  have  remained.  These 
liave  been  carefully  marked  by  Mr  Grassom.  He  had  the 
goodness  to  correct  the  small  map  prefixed  to  this  volume,  so 
fiur  as  it  relates  to  modem  Stirlingshire.  In  general,  the  Forth 
divides  it  from  Perthshire.  The  latter  crosses  the  Forth  from 
the  water  of  Duchray  above  Aberfoyle,  to  the  south  end  of  the 
barony  of  Gartmore  in  the  parish  of  Port;  and  extends  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  on  the  average.  It  again  encroached  beyond 
the.confines  of  proper  Caledonia  opposite  to  Cardross;  and  runa 
towards  the  hill  of  Fin  try,  in  a  breadth  of  \wo  miles,  and  length 
of  foiur.  An  insulated  portion,  about  two  miles  long  and  half 
a  mile  broad,  embraces  the  village  of  Kippen.  The  minister's 
manse  stands  on  the  extern  march,  so  that  his  dinner  is  cook- 
ed in  Perthshire  and  eaten  in  Stirlingshire.  A  sxiiaU  detach* 
ment  of  the  latter,  about  a  furlong  from  the  maio  body*  which 
liere  crosses  the  Forth,  occura  in  Sheriff-moor.  The  whole  rf 
Alva  parish  is  in  Stirlingshire,  though  about  three  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  parent  county.  Ochtertyre  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  it  anciently.  In  Robert  Duke  of  Alban/s 
Register,  we  find  a  charter  of  confirmation  by  that  Regent 
*<  of  a  grant  by  John  Drummond  of  Cargill  knight,  to  John 
Forster  of  Corstorfyne,  of  the  lands  of  Uchtertyre,  in  Uie 
barony  of  Kyncardyne,  in  Stirlingshire.**  Robertson's  Index. 
These  counties,  however,  are  not  so  curiously  intermingled  as 
Boss  and  Cromarty.    The  Utter  consisU  of  fourteen  detach- 
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its  greatest  being  sixteen  miles,  and,   near  the 
north-west,  dwindling  to  ajsout  five* 

Soils  and  Culture. — The  county  presents  a 
delightful  mixture  of  hill  and  valley,  the  former 
covered  with  verdant  pasture,  the  latter  yielding  a 


tnents,  the  chief  of  which  is  on  the  western  main-land  of  Scot- 
land, the  next  in  size  in  the  centre  of  Ross,  while  the  town  of 
Cromarty  is  situate  in  a  minor  division  on  the  eastern  coast. 
Arrowsmith's  large  Map  of  Scotland,  25  June  1807.    We 
ought  not  to  omit,  what  appears  from  Bleau's  Atlas,  165S,  that 
Stirlingshire  then   comprehended  no  part  of  the  Lennox. 
•'  Nouvelle  description  de.  Lennox.    A  Torient  la  riviere  An- 
arc  ia  separe  du  territoire  de  Sterlin."    Tome  VI.  p.  89.    Sir 
Rohert  Gordon  of  Straloch  drew  the  map  of  the  Lennox  for 
the  gigantic  Atlas;  Timothy  Pont,  son  of  the  Reverend  Ro« 
bert  Pont,  Minister  of  St  Cuthbert's  and  Senator  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Justice,  constructed  that  entitled  <*  SteHinensis  Pr^gfix* 
tura  vulgo  Sterlinshyr'*    Bleau  inscribed  the  latter  **  Ittuttrit'- 
simo  Nobilissimo  Domino  J.  Jacobo  Comiti  de  Kalender,  Dom-> 
no  Amonti  SfcJ'   Mr  Chalmers  has,  contrary  to  his  accustomed 
copiousness,  omitted,  in  his  **  Tabular  Statemtot  of  the  several' 
Shires  of  Scotland  with  their  ancient  Divisions,"  to  notice,' 
that  modern  Stirlingshire  comprehends  part  of  the  ancient 
Lennox.    Caledonia,  II,  20.    So  ignorant  was  William  Edgar, 
who  is  affirmed  to  have  surveyed  Stirlingshire  in  1745,  that, 
in  his  map  of  this  county,  he  has  not  distinguished  Strathblane 
as  a  parish,  and  has  cut  off  by  far^e  greater  part  of  that  of 
Buchanan.    Mr  Charles  Ross  had,  in  1780,  ps^y  corrected 
the  errors,  and  supplied  the  defects,  of  his  geographical  pre* 
cursor;  but  left  much  to  do  for  Mr  Grassom,  even  in  the  natu- 
ral and  permanent  features.  It  is  remarkable  that  Edgar  brings 
the  road  now  leading  from  Stirling  to  Dunbarton;  no  furdier 
west  than  Kippen. 
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profusion  of  various  sorts  of  grain.*    The  soil  is 
greatly  diversified*    It  may  be  divided  into  five 


*  In  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  under  David  II,  Scona 
20th  July  1566,  to  levy  money  for  paying  the  expctices  and 
debts  of  the  King,  the  expenees  of  the  ambaftsadors  employed 
in  England,  and  the  balance  of  the  King's  ransom  still  due,  a 
return  was  made,  in  consequence,  probably,  pi  the  directions 
uf  the  parliament  1357,  both  of  the  old  c^^ent,  and  the  true 
worth  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  of  all  the  lands  in 
the  kingdom.    Among  other  items,  an  account  is  given  of  the 
valttes.of  the  different  shires,    Stirling  is  stated,  old  extent 
L.1749  19s.   4d,  present  worth  L.687  3s,  lOd;  Dunbarton, 
old  extent  L.1442  98,  6d,  present  worth  L.9G  9s.  6d;  Perth, 
old  extent  L.6192  28.  6d,  present  worth  L.30S7  Is.  7d.    Ro- 
bertson's Index;   Caledonia,  I,  816.   The  old  extent  had  been 
ascertained  under  Alexander  III,  for  raising  his  daughter's 
dowry,  in  12S2.   It  is,  therefore,  nearly  a  century  older  than 
the  nevi^er  valuetioD.    The  latter,  we  see,  was  greatly  inferior; 
se  much  had  the  country  been  wasted  by  the  intermediate 
wars  of  wkieh  it  was  the  theatre.    Frem  the  Wardrobe  Ac* 
count  ISOOy  it  appears  that  wheat  was  at  Ts.  or  Ss^  per  quar- 
ter; oats  Ss,  6d«    Caledonia,  I,  805.    Thus  may  some  estimate 
be  made  of  the  values  of  both  the  old  extent  and  the  new. 
The  valued  rent  of  Stirlingshire    (whose  date  is  1667)  is 
L.108,516  \Q^  7d.  Scots.    The  real  rent,  according  to  Dr 
Graham's  Report  1812,  was,  of  lands  L.16-1,317  18s.  Sterlings 
of  houses,  L.18,9^^  15s.,  of  minerals  L.6,364  198.    Of  the 
last  sum  St  Ninian's  parish  pays  L.2940,  and  Polmont  L.1979 
19s.    The  total  renUl  of  Stirlingshire  in  1812,  according  to 
this  statenenti  was,  L.l  89,627  128.  Sterling.    "  In  what  part 
of  Britaiift,"  exclaims  an  accomptished  English  tourist,  speak* 
iag  of  the  tiew  from  Stirling  castle^  "  can  be  found  so  vast 
and  opten  a'chreuit,  bounded  by  mountains  so  lofty  and  varied? 
What  sUMimity  is  impressed  on  the  mind,  while  contemplating 
this  wide  extent,  under  the  various  effects  of  storm  and  sun* 
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kinds,  carse,  diyfield,  hiil,  moor,  add  moss/  The 
first  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Forth  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Buchiyvie  to  the  eastern  extre* 
mt^  of  Stirlingshire,  about  28  miles  long,  and  on 
the  average  2  miles  broad,  making  towards  30,000 
acres»*    It  is  composed  of  the  finest  day,  without 


shine;  when  the  vapours  of  the  morning  retire  slowly  up  tho 
gleosy  or  when  the  approach  of  evening  tinges  their  sldrts  with 

gold The  Fort\"  says  the  tourist,  recently  arrived  from 

the  Thames,  *'  has  an  air  of  inconceivable  exuberance,  seem- 
ing, like  another  Nile,  to  carry  fertility  from  side  to  aide  of 
the  i^ain."  Remarks  on  Local  Scenery  in  Scotland,  by  John. 
Stoddart,  L.  L.  B.  Vol.  11.  pp.  9QS,  230.  Hardinge,  in  his. 
**  Itinerarie  through  Scotland"  about  1460,  speaks  of 

**  Sterlyng  toune^ 
Besouth  Foorth,  that  river  principal!, 
Of  right  fair  waie,  and  plentiful!  at  all/*' 

*  The  etymology  of  carsey  as  remarked  by  Dr  Jamieson,  ia- 
eoDjectural.    The  word  is  used  by  Barbour,  who  says 

"  Owr  thwort  the  Kerss  to  the  Torwood  he  gccd." 

Of  the  carse  of  Falkirk,  Trivetius,  describing  an  invasion  by 
Edward  I,  says,  **  catuantibus  majoribtu  loca  palmiriay  propte^ 
brumalem  intemperiem,  immeahilia  esse^  *'  The  meaning,"  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Hailes,  '*  seems  to  be,  that  the  English  army 
could  not  arrive  at  Stirling,  without  passing  through  some  of 
the  Carse  grounds;  and  that  they  were  impracticable  for  cavaU 
vy  at  that  season  of  the  year.**  Annals,  I,  266*  Kors^  in  the 
Cambru-british,  \a  ^*  marsh."  The  ancicQt  Swedish,  and  the 
Islandic,  use  kaer  in  the  same  sense.  Ciers^  according  to  Bul- 
let, has  this  meaning  in  the  Armoric  dialect  of  the  Celtic. 
Caradh  is  said  to  denote  the  same  in  the  Gaelic.**  "  From  the 
name  of  Bnffiddi^  says  the  late  I^ieut.  General  Fletcher^ 
Campbelly  ''  we  may  svppose  thai  the  carse  ground  was  sub- 
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stones,  and  interspersed  with  strata  of  marine  shells. 
The  quality  ia  the  finer»  the  nearer  to  the  present 
boundary  of  the  parent  ocean.  The  highest  eleva- 
tion is  about  25  feet  above  high  water.  The  depth 
in  some  places  has  been  found  to  be  upwards  of 
20  feet.*  The  carse  of  Stirlingshire  was  culti- 
vated, and  measured  in  the  12th  century.  Cer- 
tain specified  quantities  of  it  were  granted  by  Da- 
vid I  to  the  Abbeys  of  Cambuskynelt  and  Holy- 


ject  formerly  to  floods,  before  the  streams  were  confined  and 
the  waters  led  offl  It  is  but  a  few  years  ago,  while  the  snow 
yet  lay  deep  upon  the  sides  of  the  hills,  that,  by  a  thaw  com- 
ing on,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  rain,  torrents  of  this  dissolved 
mass  were  poured  down  through  the  glens,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  carse  became  a  lake;  in  the  midst  of  which  trees  and  farm* 

houses  were  just  discerned The  gravel  and  sand  which  is 

spread  upon  the  clay,  when  issuing  first  from  the  gullies  of 
the  hills,  and  while  at  liberty  in  its  motions,  and  frequently 
changing  its  course,  forms  what  are  called  our  kau^ken 
grounds,  that  are  most  esteemed  for  com  and  pasture."  MS 
Notes,  1793. 

*  For  a  particular  theory  of  the  formation  of  carses,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  celebrated  Mr  Kirwan,  and  to  the 
Revd  Dr  Graham;  the  latter  of  whom  has  stated  it  in  his  Re- 
port of  the  Agriculture  of  Stirlingsliire,  pp.  35,  36.  The 
operations  of  rivers  io  forming  such  deposits  of  soil  is  very 
justly  questioned,  and  the  action  of  the  ocean  agitated  beyond 
the  effect,  of  either  tempest  or  tide  is  alone  conceived  to  be 
adequate  to  the  production.  A  tempest,  indeed,  affects  the 
mighty  deep  only  superficially;  and  the  tide  is  merely  an  undul- 
ation,  or  heaving. 

f  Wb  had  not,  when  treating  of  the  Abbey  of  Cambusk^- 
neth,  adverted  to  the  manner  in  which,  from  the  old  vouchers 
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rood.*  In  the  14th  century,  such  was  its  fertility, 
arising  from  industry,  that  the  crown  drew,  from 
the  small  parish  of  Bothkennar,  SQ  chalders  of 
grain,  and  the  Abhey  of  Cambuskynd  6.+  The 
cultivation  of  it  is  carried  on  by  plowing  it  into  high 
ridges,  and  *  applying  to  it  such  substances,  lime^ 
marie,  ashes,  dung,  as  tend  to  separate  its  parts,  and 


with  which  they  were  conversant,  it  is  spelt  by  both  Prynne 
and  Rymer,  «*  Skaniskynel,*'  and  ^*  Shamskynel."  Prynne, 
p.  666. .  Rymer,  II,  724.  In  Bleaus  Atlas,  1653,  we  find 
the  following  passage,  ^*  Du  coste  droict  de  la  ville  estoit  au- 
trefois situee  un  noble  Abbaye,  appellee  vulgairment  Cambus-. 
kenneth,  mais  fort  mal,  au  lieu  de  Campskynnel,  le  mon  qui 
est  compose,  signifie  un  destour  de  reviere,  si  bicn  qu*on  le 
pourroit  fort  a  propos  le  tri^uir  en  Latin  Campe  CanaUs;  car 
.  ce*st  un  detour,  et  Canalis,  ou  Kinoell,  est,  un  canal  ou  revi- 
ere.** Vol-  VI,  p.  96.  John  Harding,  who,  according  to  Whar- 
ton, was  indefatigable  in  examining  original  records,  and  rob- 
bed Scotland  of  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  Henrys  V  and 
VI  and  Edward  IV,  has,  in  his  rythmical  *'  Itinerarie  through 
Scotland/'  addressed  to  the  last,  as  a  directory  in  sulgugating 
Softlaod,  said 

"  From  Sterlyng  than,  ouer  the  river  of  Foorth, 
Pass  alongcst  the  bridge  to  Caroskinelle; 
And  if  it  be  broken  toward  the  North, 
Unto  the  foorde  of  Frew,  under  the  fell, 
Where  ye  may  pass  to  the  Doune  of  Menteth, 
Which  passeth  from  the  Fourth  thre  miles  unneth.'' 

*  NiMMo's  History  of  Stirlingshire,  1st  Edition,  p.  433. 
The  ancient  mode  of  computing  quantities  of  land,  by  lots  of 
IS  acres,  called  ox-gangs,  prevailed  40  years  ago,  when  Mr 
^^imrno  wrote. 

f  Ibid. 
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admit  the  atmosphere,  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  roots  of 
plants.  At  low  water  many  hundreds  of  acres  are  left 
dry,  which,  if  embanked,  would  be  equally  valuable 
with  those  under  cultivation*  Towards  600  have, 
by  diiterent  proprietors,  been  thus  added  to  their 
estates,  within  these  SO  years.  Much,  it  is  thought, 
might  be  done,  at  between  4  and  5  years  purchase** 
The  straths,  or  valleys,  often  take  their  respective 
names  from  the  principal  river  which  runs  through 
them.t  The  greater  streams,  the  Enrict  the  Car- 
ron,§  the  Kelvin, ||  and  the  Blane,^  form  a  quantity 
of  loamy  soil,  and  the  smaller  a  proportioned  ex- 
tent of  gravelly.  Both  soils  are  very  fertile.  The 
latter  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  turnip  and  potatoe 
husbandry.  The  valleys  form  the  richer  parts  of 
the  dryfield,  in  which  there  is  some  land  of  very 


•  DkGraham*8  Report,  275. 

t   This  word  strath  or  sratk  is  of  Gaelic  origin* 

%  Enric  or  Aneric  seems  to  be  derived  from  Auon  *'  river,** 
and  eirich  **  to  rise."  The  Enric  is  remarkable  for  its  sudden 
floods. 

§  Carron,  Car-abhuin,  pronounced  Car'uimt  is  *^  wloding 
river.'' 

Jl  Caol-auon,  "  narrow  stream.** 

^  Bcniabhuitty  pronounced  Beul-uin,  contracted  Blum  or 
Blnne,  and  denoting  "  River  issuing  from  the  gap  or  ravine," 
seems  to  express  the  principal  feature  of  this  stream.  Ballaggan, 
or  Betcllaggan,  is  "  opening  of  the  mouth  or  gap."  Here  a 
sublime  and  beautiful  cascade  is  formed  bj  the  Blane. 
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inferior  value.  The  Lennox  hills,  stretching  from 
Strathblane  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  and 
occupying  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  county,  have  a 
soil  chiefly  arenaceous,  mixed  with  till,  sometimes 
interspersed  with  peat  earth;  and  constitute  the 
most  valuable  pasture  tract  in  Scotland.  Ben-Lo- 
mond may  be  classed  with  the  hill  tract,  as,  aU 
though  his  base  be  moor,  his  sides  and  shoulders 
are  covered  with  verdure,  and  afford  the  finest  pas-' 
ture  for  sheep.  About  a  fourth  of  the  county  con-i 
sists  of  moor,  or  ground  more  or  less  inclined  to 
heath.  Some  parts  of  it  are  cultivated,  and  afford 
a  moderate  vegetation  of  artificial  crops.*  Perhaps 
a  thirtieth  part  in  various  quarters  may  be  occupied 
by  peat,  the  greater  part  of  which  produces  pasture 
for  sheep.  Some  is  incumbent  on  a  fine  cla/j 
and  in  the  act  of  being  cleared  away.t 


♦  Mr  Nimmo  bad,  in  1777,  classed  as  **  moor,'*  what,  m 
1812,  Dr  Graham  calls  *'  dryfield.*'  We  may  here  discern  the 
progress  of  cuUivation.  From  a  memoir  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  by  William  Wright  M  D  of  Edinburgh, 
U  apptBTBf  that  potatoes,  after  their  introduction  into  Scotland, 
were  first  planted  in  the  open  field  in  Stirlingshire.  Thomas 
Prentice,  a  day-labourer  in  the  parish  of  Kilsyth,  is  recorded 
as  having  set  the  example  of  this  great  improvement  in  1728. 
Robert  Graham  Esqr  of  Tamrawer  in  the  same  parish  had 
broaght  the  practree  to  some  degree  of  perfection  11  years 
after;  and,  for  the  supply  of  the  public,  rented  lands  near 
Re&fifew,  Glasgow,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Edinburgh. 

f  For  particulars  see  Report  by  Dr  Graham.  He  considers 
the  mosses  of  Alva  and  Slamannan  as  impracticable,  p.  233. 
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Climate.~-The  climate  is  reckoned  milder 
in  the  eastern  p2irt,  owing  partly  to  the  inferior 
altitude;  partly  to  the  superior  shelter  afforded  by 
trees  and  hedges;  but  principally  to  a  circumstance 
hitherto  generally  overlooked,  that,  in  summer,  the 
German  ocean  is  five  degrees  warmer  than  the  At- 
lantic. In  winter,  the  western  part  has  rather  the 
advantage,  escaping  those  fogs,  by  which,  during 
the  prevalence  of  north«east  winds,  the  east  coast 
ef  Scotland  is  infested,  and  which  are  hostile  to 
vegetable  and  atiimal  life.*  The  almost  daily  al- 
teration of  dry  and  wet  which  prevails  in  Stirling- 
shire seems  admirably  adapted  to  the  necessities 
of  pasturage,  and  of  the  carses.t 


The  late,  and  the  present,  Earls  of  Dunmore  may  be  mentioD- 
ed  as  active  in  clearing  off  the  peat.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  re- 
ports a  curious  fact  regarding  this  substance.  About  1636»  a 
man  bad  dug  peats  so  deep,  that  the  water,  getting  between  the 
crust  ofmoss  and  the  natural  subsoil,  moved  it  east  upon  the 
ivhole  estate,  and  part  of  the  lands  of  Letham,  Kinnaird,  and 
others.  Sir  Robert  states,  that,  when  he  wrote  (towards  the 
close  of  the  century),  much  had,  by  paring  and  burning,  been 
recovered.  History  of  Stirlingshire,  p.  52.  The  scattered  frag* 
ments  were  to  be  seen  at  the  bridge  of  Powhouse  in  Mr  Nimmo's 
day.  1st  Edit.  452.  For  the  modem  divisions  of  the  soils  of 
this  county,  see  map  prefixed  to  Dr  Graham's  Report. 

*  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  carses  are  unfavourable  to 
bealth,  by  producing  ague  and  rheumatism.  The  old  mode  of 
culture,  plowing  superficially,  and  neglecting  to  drain,  had,  in- 
deed, this  tendency.  In  consequence,  however,  of  deep  plow- 
ing, and  draining,  these  ailments  have  greatly  disappeared. 
Dr  Graham's  Report,  p.  54-7 

i  S££  the  Revd  Dr  MacFarlao*s  tables  of  the  winds,  weath- 
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Rivers.^The  principal  river  of  Stirlingshire 
is  the  Forth,  in  which  a  much  nobler  stream,  the 
Teath,  is  nominally  merged  about  two  miles  above 
Stirling.  The  Forth,  has  issued  from  Ben-Lo- 
mond,*  and  been  augmented  by  the  confluence  of 


er,  and  thermometer,  kept  with  great  care  for  14  years  in 
the  Manse  of  Drymen,  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and 
fhe  Revd  Dr  Graham's  remarks  upon  them,  in  the  Reports  by 
the  latter,  of  the  Agriculture  of  Stirlingshire!  pp.  10-22. 

*  *^  Tu£  Forth/'  6^ys  Dr  Graham,  speaking  from  personal 
exploration,  **  has  its  source  from  a  spring  in  the  northern  side 
of  Ben-Lomond,  near  the  summit.  It  traverses  Stirlingshire 
for  10  miles  from  its  source  under  the  appellation  of  the  Wa* 
ter  of  Duchray,  augmented,  as  it  proceeds,  by  numberless 
mountain  streams.  It  then  enters  Perthshire,  where  it  receives 
an  accession  equal  to  the  volume  of  its  own  waters,  in  the  riv* 
er  which  issues  from  Lochard  in  Aberfoyle.  It  then  assumes 
thename  of  Avondow  or  *<  Black  River."  After  a  course  of  about 
5  miles,  it  again  joins  Stirlingshire  below  Gartmore  house, 
where  it  obtains  the  name  of  Forth,  which  it  retains.*'  ReporC 
of  Stirlingshire,  p.  60.  The  late  Revd  David  MacGibbon  Mi« 
nister  of  the  Parish  in  which  Ben-Lomond  is  situate,  says  that 
the  stream  which  begins  the  Forth  is  called  Glenguoi.  Stat. 
Ace.  of  Buchanan.  The  Forth  has  been  confounded  with  a 
much  finer  river,  the  Teath,  and  said  to  rise  near  Callander  in 
Monteith ;  an  error,  into  which,  Mr  Nimmo,  living  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  county  he  describes,  has  fallen.  1st 
edition,  p.  439.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  is  nearer  the  truth,  though 
he  wrote  long  before.  ^  It  riseth,"  says  he,  **  from  a  spring 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Lomundian  mountain/'  •  History  of  Fife, 
3d  edition,  Cupar  of  Fife,  8vo,  p.  85.  A  still  eariier  writer, 
Sir  William  Alexander  1st  Earl  of  Stirling,  was  correct,  when, 
in  his  "  Paranesis,  or  Exhortation  to  Government,"  addressed 
to  the  renowned  Prince  Henry,  he  says, 

'<  Forth,  when  she  first  doth  from  Benlowmond  rinne, 

4  p 
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several  streams,  the  Ard,  of  equal  size,  the 
Kelty»  the  Kipp,  the  burns  of  Broich  and  Bo- 
quhan,  the  Guidie  from  the  Lake  of  Inchma- 
home,  and  the  burn  of  Gargunnock.  Suddenly 
converted  into  a  consequential  river  by  the  influx 
of  the  Teath,  it  soon  receives  tlie  Allan;  and,  mov* 
ing  on  in  many  a  majestic  curve,  is  further  aug- 
mented by  the  Bannock  and  the  Devon.  It  does 
not  receive  the  Carron  and  the  Avon  till  long  af- 
ter it  has  decidedly  acquired  the  character  of  an 
arm  of  the  ocean.  The  depth  of  the  Forth  from 
Stirling  bridge  to  the  mouth  is  from  9  to  S7  f&th« 

I 


Is  poore  of  waters,  naked  of  renowne; 
But  Carron,  Allan,  Teath  and  Devon  in, 
Dotb  grow  the  greater  still  the  further  downs: 
Till  that  abounding  both  in  power  and  fame. 
She  long  doth  strive  to  give  the  sea  her  name."* 

The  Romans,  adopting,  no  doubt,  the  words  of  the  natives, 
and  fitting  them  to  their  own  pronunciation,  called  this  river 
*<  Bodoifia'*  Tacitus  in  Agricolam,  c.  2S.  But  what  was 
Bodotria,  and  what  was  the  pronunciation  of  the  natives  that 
suggested  the  name?  To  this  question  a  Celtic  scholar  has 
favoured  us  with  the  following  answer*  "  I  have  been  induced 
to  think  that  the  Celts,  in  comparing  the  much  finer  river,  the 
Teath,  **  the  hot  or  boiling  stream,"  with  the  sluggish,  moss- 
banked  river  which  the  Forth  exhibits  firom  Gartmore  to  Frtnr, 
called  the  latter  Bao-shruih^  *<  insignificant  stream.**  We  ob- 
serve that  Mr  P.  MacFarian  translates  Baik-ghndh  **  smooth 
slow  stream.*'  Gaelic  Vocabulary,  Edinburgh,  1815.  A  qucs* 
tion  still  occurs,  how  came  it  to  be  called  Forth?  Phorih 
pronounced  with  the  aspirates  quiescent,  becomes  Port* 
Changing  Ph  into  F,  we  have  Forth;  a  name  applicable  to  a 
river  affording  the  means  of  navigation. 
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oms.  Part  of  the  bottom  consists  of  20  feet  of 
mud  on  freestone.  The  shore  of  Stirling  admits^ 
vessels  of  70  tons.  The  tide  flows  a  mile  above  the 
bridge,  till  interrupted  by  a  rock  across  the 
channel,  where  the  stream-tide  rises  5  feet.  It  rises 
about  4  fathoms  along  the  river.  The  Leakies 
(as  they  are  called)  are  certain  intermissions  of 
£ow  and  ebb,  discernible  only  in  calm  weather. 

*'  Vh  credos  labi,  ripis  tarn  mitis  opacis 
Somm^am  ducit  lutoso  gurgite  It/mpham.*^* 

A  great  salmon  fishery  is  carried  on  at  Stirling, 
chiefly  for  exportation.t    A  specimen  of  the  BelU'^ 


*  Enctclopjedia  Britannica,  voce  Forth.  Dr  Thomson^s 
History  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  London,  p.  428.  He 
mentions  that  the  Leakies  are  treated  of  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  1750,  Vol.  XL VI,  p.  412.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald, 
besides  transcribing  a  long  letter  on  the  Leakies  from  **  the 
Kevd  Alexander  Wright  Minister  of  the  gospel  at  AUoway," 
says  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon.  **  In  Forth  th^re  ^re, 
besides  the  regular  flows  and  ebbs,  several  irregular  motions 
which  the  commons  betwixt  Alloa  and  Culross  call  the  Lakies 

of  Forth When  it  floweth  some  time  before  it  be  full  sea, 

it  intermitteth  and  ebbeth  for  some  considerable  time,  and,  af- 
ter, filleth  till  it  be  full  sea;  and  on  the  contrary  when  the  sea 
is  ebbing,  before  the  low  water,  it  intermits  and  flows  for  a 
considerable  time,  and,  after,  ebbs  till  it  be  low  water;  and 
this  is  called  a  Lakie**    History  of  Fife,  Sd  edition,  p.  87. 

f  Thk  revenue  of  the  borough  derived  from  this  source  for 
the  year  1816,  was  L  1,200  Sterling.  A  privilege  of  tlie  in- 
habitants to  have  it  at  3d  a  pound,  has  been,  for  some  years^ 
abolished* 
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ga  or  White  Whale  was  killed  near  Stirling  in 
1815.  The  Smelt  or  Sparling  is  caught  here  in 
great  numbers  during  the  spring  months.*  Much 
coal,  of  which  there  are  many  and  abundant  mines 
in  the  south  and  east  of  the  county,  is  exported 
from  Stirling  to  London  along  tlie  windings  of 
the  Forth.— Next  to  that  river,  in  point  of 
importance,  is  the  Carron^  famed  in  ancient  Celtic 
song,t  and  in  modern  European  intercourse.  The 


*  It  seems  to  have  been  a  staple  fish  in  Leot  during  the 
reign  of  James  IV.  His  Majesty  used,  especially  during  this 
season,  to  become  Franciscan  Monk  at  Stirling,  where  he 
had  founded  a  convent  for  that  order  in  HQ^.  The  poet 
Dunbar,  to  whom  it  had  been  recommended,.  probaUy  by  high 
authority,  to  be  a  Friar  of  the  King's  favourite  order,  but  who 
did  not  relish  the  proposal,  endeavours,  in  what  he  calls  **  Di- 
rigie  to  the  King  bydand  our  lang  in  Stirling,"  to  prevail  on 
his  Majesty  to 

'*  Cum  hame  and  dwell  nae  mair  in  Stirling, 
Quhair  fisch  to  sell  at  nana  but  spirrling* 
Credo  gustare  siatim  vinum  EdinburgL" 

f  A  poet  of  South  Britain  has,  in  verses  addressed  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  Edinburgh  to  whom  literature  is  highly  indebted, 
made  an  elegant  allusion  to  this  circumstance. 

''  Where  is  the  King  of  songs?  He  sleeps  in  death; 

No  more  around  him  press  the  warrior  throng; 

He  rolls  no  more  the  death-denouncing  song; 
Calmed  is  the  storm  of  war,  and  hushed  the  poet's  breath. 
Yes!  Anderson,  he  sleeps;  but  Carron's  stream 

Still  seems  responsive  to  his  awful  lyre."    Dyer. 

A  native   poet   of   Stirlingshire  has  thus  expressed  himself 
in  the  Doric  strain. 

"Round  Carun's  stream,  0  classic  name! 
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latter  circumstance  has  arisen  from  the  easy  access 
to  coal  and  iron»  together  with  the  convenient  si- 
tuation of  the  Carron  foundery.  The  Enric,  lisr 
ing  in  the  hill  of  Fintry,  and  giving  its  name  to  a 
valley,  forms  a  fine  cascade  near  Sir  John  de 
Graham's  castle;  keeps  in  motion  a  large  cottosi- 
mill  at  Culcreuchj  forms  another  cascade  at  Gart* 
ness,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  immortal  Na- 
pier of  Merchieston;*  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Blane;  and,  describing  several  beautiful  curves 
through  the  extensive  plain  of  Buchanan,  loses  it- 
self in  Loch-Lomond.  It  is  subject  to  sudden  over- 
flowings.t  The  Blanet  is  distinguished  by  the  c.a- 
taract  of  Ballagan,  and  more  by  the  birth,  on  its 
eastern  bank  where  it  runs  nearly  due  north,  pf 
the  celebrated  Buchanan.  The  Kelvin  is  classical 
from  its  proximity,  during  great  part  of  its  course. 


Whar  Fingal  fought,  and  ay  ow'r<iame, 
Whar  Osstan  wak'd,  wi'  kindfing  flame, 

His  heaven  taught  lays; 
And  sang  his  Oscar's  deathless  fame 

At  Dtiin»na4MiuJ*    MacNeil. 

•  Ws  had  missed  mentioning  in  its  place,  that  tlie  pater- 
nal name  of  Dutton  Lord  Sherborne,  a  British  Peer,  is 
Napier.  James  Lennox  Napier,  maternal  grandson  of  Sir 
'Balph  Dutton  Baronet  of  Sherborne  in  Gloucestershire^ 
took  the  name  of  Dutton  by  his  uncle  Sir  John  Dutton's 
will,  1743.    His  son  was  created  Lord  Sherborne^  1784* 

f  Auon-eiric  •*  river  that  rises." 

X  **  RiTia  issuing  from  the  ravine.*' 
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to  the  Roman  wall.  The  Bannock*  is  associated 
vith  sentiments  of  patriotism.  The  Devon,  which 
washes  a  detachment  of  Stirlingshire,  and  divides 
it  from  Clackmannan,  is  famed  as  having  formed 
the  hoarse  music  which  gives  its  epithet  to  the 
♦♦  RumbUng  Brig^^  and  excavated  the  never  empty 
boiler  of  the  "  Cauldron  Lin,*'  both  in  Perth- 
shire.!— ^The  Avon  forms  the  south-eastern  limit 
of  the  county,  and  was  anciently  adorned  by  the 
nunnery  of  Manuel.t 


*  ^  Bakkockbyirn,  ceftt  a  dire  un  torrent  qui  code  de 
collines,  car  Bannock  signifie  une  petit  montagae>  et  est  un 
diminutif,  du  Bin,  Ben^  ou  Ban^  qui  veut  dire  une  mon- 
tagne,  et  Bume  signifie  un  torrent."  Adas  par  J.  Keau, 
1653,  VI,  ^ 

f  There  are  the  South  Devov,  a  minor  stream  uncon- 
nected with  Stirlingshire,  and  the  North,  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  text  Mr  Chalmers  remarks  that  "  the 
name  of  both  was  formerly  Dovan,  as  appears  in  a  charter 
by  Robert  III  to  the  burough  of  Inverkeithing.''  Caledo- 
nia»  I,  42.  It  may  be 'so.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  of 
his  being  right,  when  he  calls  in  the  Irish  word  Dobhan^ 
signifying  **  the  boisterous  and  swelling  river/'  as  the  ety- 
mon; and  cites  the  poetical  Earl  of  Stirling*s  couplet  in 
support, 

^*  But  dangerous  Doven,  rumbling  through  the  rockes. 
Would  scome  the  rainebowe  with  a  new  deluge.** 

Dhu'Awn^  <<  Black  River,*'  seems  a  not  improbable  deriva- 
tion. It  is  a  deep  and  sable  strewn  as  it  lazily  creeps 
along  the  plain  from  near.,  the  Cauldron  Linn,  till  it  Joins 
the  Forth,  a  course,  including  streams,  of  a  dozen  miles. 

i  See  p.  hi. 
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Lakes    and    Mountains.— -Stirlinoshirs    a$ 

leashed  by  two  illustrious  lakes,  Loch-Lomond, 

and  Loch   Kettern.*     Several  of  the  islands  of 

the    first  are  in  Stirlingshire,   Inchcaillich,    in* 

viting  the    pencil   by  its   grand  features,    and 

rich    drapery;    Inchfad    and   Inchcrun,    mostly 

arable;  and  several  others  of  a  minor  cluuucter. 

Stirlingshire  and  Loch  Kettem  meet  at  the  upper 

end  of  each.    The  Dow  of  Glengyle  overlooks  the 

lake,  skirted  with  "  the  Wood  of  Trees;"t  and 

descries  Ben-Venu  hiding  the  greater  part  of  the 

Trosachs,  but  compensating  by  the  majesty  of  his 

form.     On  the  south,  Ben-Lomond  (Prince  of 

British  Mountains!)  commands  attention.    There, 

standing  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  giant  species,t 


*  It  is  spelt  Kenertn  in  a  map  by  Sir  Robert  Gor- 
don of  Straloch  published  in  Bleau's  Atlas,  1653.  We 
find  this  spelling  also  in  the  map  prefixed  to  the  Itinera- 
liiun  by  Alexander  Gordon,  1727.  If  such  was  really 
the  old  spelling  (of  which  howerer  we  have  our  doubts,  as 
in  another  map  Sir  Robert  makes  it  Ketiem),  the  lake  has 
derived  its  namre  from  its  most  remarkable  natural  feature, 
the  headland  of  the  Vrida^  now  called  Vrukuu  Hie  lake 
might,  in  his  day,  have  been  called  by  both  names. 

f  CoSleeraohh  pronounced  Killecraw,  the  property  of 
Hugh  MacFariane  Esqr.  It  is  in  Perthshire,  and  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  Stirlingshire  side  of  the  lake* 

X  Lomond,  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  JLomnocU,  is  literally 
naked,*'  a  character  which  cannot  apply  to  its  highly 
wooded  shoulder  on  the  west.  Metaphorically,  it  signifies 
**  insulated;*'  a  prominent  circumstance  of  this  IEXcol  of 
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he  commands  a  prospect  worthy  of  himself.    One 
of  the  finest  lakes  in  the  world,  3Q  miles  long,  and 


Great  Britain.  A  pronunciation  of  the  name  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  Gaelic  occurs  in  a  notice  of  a  charter  (al« 
ready  adverted  to,  p.  396),  in  David  IPs  time  by  Donald 
Earl  of  Levenax  to  Maurice  of  Boachcannane,  of  various 
lands,  and,  amongst  others,  **  iUarn  terram  de  Sallachy  /xr 
has  similiter  divisas^  a  Sallachy  usque  Kelg,  et  sicut  descendit 
in  htagno  de  Lougchlomneid"  If  there  be  any  force  in 
these  remarks,  they  go  to  shen^  that  the  Lake  is  named  from 
its  Mountain.  Anciently,  the  Lake,  according  to  Richard  of 
Girencester,  was  called  Lyncalidor,  *^  Maximus  hie  visitur  la* 
cuSy  cui  nomen  olim  Lyncalidor^  ad  ciijus  ostium  condita  a  Ro» 
manis  urbs  Alcluith^  brevi  tempore  a  Duce  Theodosio  nomen  tor* 
tita,  occupotam  a  barbaris  provinciam  recupaveratJ*  Richardi 
Monachi  de  situ  Britannia?,  edited  by  the  Rev.  James  John- 
stone A.  M.  Rector  of  Maghera-Cross,  and  Member  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  Edinburgh  and  Copenhagen,  4to,  Copen- 
hagen, 1786,  p.  109.  The  Gaelic  scholar  will  probably  per- 
ceive in  Lyncalidor  a  descriptive  appellation  for  both  Lake  and 
Mountain.  Linnecoilie'tor  seems  to  be  "  Lake  of  the  wooded 
Mountain."  Hie  "  Lelaannonios*'  or  "  Lemaannonios  Kolpos^ 
•f  Ptolemy,  in  his  "  delineation  of  the  northern  coast,  washed 
by  the  Deucaledonian  ocean,"  however  it  has,  by  many  of  the 
learned,  been  set  down  for  Loch-Lomond,  appears,  from  both 
the  foregoing  and  subsequent  context  of  that  author,  to  be 
Loch-Frne.  We  are  not  singular  in  the  idea.  Mr  Johnstone 
(recently  referred  to)  gives,  as  a  conjectural  translation  of  the 
Greek,  '<  Loch  Lomund  alii  Loch  Fin."  Said  work^  p.  128. 
Nor  does  Buchanan  seem  to  suppose  that  Ptolemy  meant 
what  the  former  calls  <* Loniinius  locus"  Historia, L«  I.  c.  23. 
Loch  Lomond  has  been  famed  for  three  wonders,  *'  waves 
without  wind,  fish  without  fin,  and  a  floating  island."  The 
swell  in  the  widest  part,  more  particularly  after  a  storm,  has  ori- 
ginated the  first.  Vipers  are  said  to  swim  from  island  to  island, 
and  account  for  the  second.    Catoden  had  heard  of  the  third 
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studded  with  islands  of  various  sizes  and  forms, 
the  Archipelago  of  Scotland,  seems  beneath  the 


wonder,  and  reports  a  fourth.  "  As  for  a  floating  island/' 
says  he,  *'  I  shall  not  call  the  truth  of  it  in  question^  f4>r  what 
could  hind<^r  a  body  from  swimming  that  is  dry  and  hollow 
like  a  pinnace,  and  very  light;  and  so  Pliny  (lib.  8.  epist.  20.) 
tells  us  that  certain  green  lands,  covered  with  rushes^  float  up 
and  down  in  the  lake  of  Vandimon.  But  I  leave  it  to  the 
neighbours  who  know  the  nature  of  this  place  to  be  judges 
whether  this  old  distich  of  our  Neckam  be  true, 

Ditaiurjiwoius  Albania^  saxea  ligna 
Dot  Lomund  muUaJrigiditate  potens, 

Scotland's  enriched  with  rivers,  timber  thrown 
Into  cold  Lomund's  waters  turns  to  stone.'' 

Camden's  Britannia,  edited  by  Edmund  Gibson  D.  D.  Bishop 
of  London|.1753,  3d  edition,  Folio,  VoL  III,  p.  1218.  Alexan- 
der  Neckam,  Canon  of  Exeter,  was  a  learned  man  and  a  poet, 
and  therefore  called  **  Miraculum  IngeniL*'  He  died  1227. 
Lempriere.  There  is  in  MacFarlan  of  MacFarlan's  Papers, 
now  deposited  in  Advocate^s  Library,  a  curious  passage,  writ- 
ten in  1724,  by  a  most  respectable  gentleman  of  Stirlingshire, 
Alexander  Graham  Esqr  of  Duchray,  in  his  account  of  several 
parishes,  and,  amongst  others,  Buchanan.  '*  On  the  north  side 
of  Loch  Lomond,  and  about  three  miles  west  from  the  church| 
upon  a  point  of  land  which  runs  into  the  Loch,  called  Cashel, 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  building  of  a  circular  shape,  and  in  cir- 
cumference about  sixty  paces,  built  all  of  prodigious  whin« 
stone,  without  lime  or  cement.  The  walls  are  in  some  places 
about  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  yet  standing;  and  it  is  surprising 
how  such  big  stones  could  be  reared  up  by  the  hands  of  men. 
This  is  called  the  Giant's  Castle,  and  the  founder  thereof  said 
to  be  Keith  MacInDoill,  or  Keith  the  son  of  DoUius,  who  is 
reported  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  famous  Finma- 
coill,  and  consequently  to  have  lived  in  the  5th  century  of  the 
Christian  sra.   This  Keith,  notwithstanding  the  great  number 
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feet.    The  populous  cities  of  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh    are  seen  glancing  in  the  evening-beam. 


of  natural  isles  in  the  loch,  was,  it  seems,  so  curious  as  to 
found  an  artificial  island,  which  is  in  the  loch  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  point  on  which  the  old  castle  stands,  founded 
on  large  square  joists  of  oak,  firmly  mortised  in  one  another; 
two  of  which,  of  a  prodigious  size,  (in  each  of  which  there  are 
three  large  mortises)  were  disjoined  from  the  float  in  1714,  and 
made  use  of  by  a  gentleman  in  that  country  who  was  then 
building  a  house."  The  point  on  which  the  castJe  stands  is 
called  at  this  day  Roxvuqfearif  i.  e.  **  Giant's  Point"  The  fol- 
lowing passage  in  a  MS  about  1725,  by  the  historian  of  the 
Buchanans,  and  living  in  the  parish  of  Buchanan,  not  only 
agrees  with  Mr  Graham's  account,  but,  in  some  respects,  en- 
ters more  into  particulars.  '*  Yr  is  a  story  of  a  floating  udand 
to  be  in  Lochlomond  and  is  said  to  be  a  small  island  neir  the 
south  shoar,  upon  qch  grows  some  bushes  of  willow  and  oyr 
timber;  but  yt  qch  wt  greatest  probability  may  be  judged  the 
floating  isle  is  a  small  isle  lying  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
north  shoar  of  y t  loch  neir  a  point  of  land  called  Row  of  Ca- 
shill,  this  island  being  known  to  be  founded  upon  a  float  of 
timber  qch  in  the  summer  1715  was  clearly  discovered  by  one 
Walker  who  with  his  boat  passing  this  isle  observed  one  end 
of  a  large  square  oak  joist  below  the  island,  qch  with  another 
of  the  same  sort  he  found  means  to  get  up,  both  being  of  a 
prodigious  bigness,  the  manner  of  joining  that  large  float  being 
this,  yr  were  in  the  one  joist  three  or  four  large  square  mor* 
tises,  and  in  the  oyr  ane  equal  number  of  ploucks  proportional 
to  the  mortises,  and  joined  so  firmly  together  as  if  all  were 
one  solid  piece,  upon  qch  this  isle  was  built,  and  did  probably 
for  some  time  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  qhle  in  pro- 
cess of  time  it  settled  upon  the  channel.  Upon  the  Row  or 
point  of  land  next  adjacent  to  this  isle  is  the  ruins  of  an  old 
building  called  Castlenafean  or  the  Giant's  Castle.  It  is  built 
in  a  round  form,  being  near  sixty  paces  in  circumference. 
The  entry  of  it  is  toward  the  north,  and  in  the  inside  is  the 
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The  eminences  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  of 
Cumberland,  attract  the  eye.  The  mountains  of 
the  north  crowd  upon  the  agitated  spectator. 
The  scene  is  not  picturesque,  indeed,  for  it  defies 
the  pencil;  but  it  is  nobly  poetical,  as  it  excites 
the  sensation  of  pure  sublimity.  The  foreground 
on  the  north  is  a  hideous  demi-crater,  precipi- 
tous, and,  perhaps,  2,000  feet  to  the  base.  The 
efi^t  of  a  cloud  a  furlong  beneath  the  feet,  and 
seeming  to  sever  the  visitant  from  "  the  work- 
day world,**  is  inexpressibly  grand.  The  rain- 
bow,  or  the  lightning,  with  the  attendant  peal, 
sometimes  heightens  the  awful  pomp  of  the 
scene;  and  peculiarly  disposes  the  mind  to 
shake  off  terrestrial  impressions,  and  ascend  from 
Nature  to  the  Creator.*    Turning  the  eye  towards 


ruins  of  two  houses  qch  seem  te  be  joined  with  sloping  roofs 
to  each  side  of  this  large  building,  the  stones  qrof  are  of  a  hard 
blew  whin  made  mostly  quadrangular,  and  of  that  prodigious 
bigness  as  clearly  evinces  the  strenth  of  the  builders,  seeing 
in  place  of  art  all  seems  to  be  performed  by  main  force.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  building  seem  to  be  those  who  were  so 
needlessly  curious  as  to  build  the  abovementioned  island." 
Auchmar's  Autograph,  in  a  good  business-hand;  but  from 
which  it  appears,  that,  aukward  as  his  sytle  is  in  his  Genealo- 
gical Essay,  it  had  stood  indebted  to  a  foreign  hand.  The 
MS  is  partly  on  a  letter  to  Auchmar  from  his  publisher,  dated 
June  11th  1725.  It  has  no  punctuation,  which  we  have  some- 
what supplied. 

*  Ths  writer  has  repeatedly  visited  the  top  of  Ben  Lo- 
mond, and  experienced  a  variety  of  atmosphere.    He  once 
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the  earth,  we  perceive  that  the  mountain  on 
which  we  stand  is  composed  of  greenstone^  inter- 
spersed with  masses  of  quartz.  On  the  western 
side  the  waving  sclusttis  prevails.  The  ptarmi- 
gan perches  upon  the  higher  pinnacles.  The 
Alpine  plants  are  found  here.  Amongst  others, 
a  species  of  the  bramble,  the  cloud-berry  (rubus 


saw  the  rainbow  apparently  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below.    Oa 
another  occasion,  the  clouds  were  so  dense  and  defined,  in 
the  midst  of  bright  sunshine,    that  they   curled  round  the 
rocks  a  yard  ^^istant  like  fleeces  of  white  wool.    On  a  third 
occasion,  it  was  an  autumn  afternoon,  calm  and  bright.     The 
whole  scene  was  seen  without  interruption.    Stirling,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  were  all  under  the  eye  at  once,  and  vividlj 
reflected  the  sunshine.    Ireland,  Skiddaw,  Snowdon,  Ben  Law- 
ers,  Ben  Nevis,  were  discerned  in  the  distance. — ^Let  us  bear 
a  London  Counsel's  description.    **  To  the  lowland  traveller 
nothing  is  so  stupendous  as  the  vast  ocean  of  mountains,  se- 
parated by  'deep  glens  in  every  direction,  which  look  like  the 
perturbed  waves  of  a  mighty  chaos,,. ...But  the  north  side  of 

Benlomond  itself  excites  a  degree  of  surprise  arising  almost  to 
terror;  this  might}'  mass,  which,  hitherto,  had  appeared  to  be 
an  irregular  cone,  placed  on  a  spreading  base,  suddenly  pre* 
sents  itself  as  an  imperfect  crater,  with  one  side  forcibly  torn 
oif,  leaving  a  stupendous  precipice  of  2,000  feet  to  the  bot- 
tom....,.! had  scarcely  time  to  contemplate  the  view  from  the 

summit  of  Ben-Lomond,  J)efore  a  heavy  shower  obliged  roe  to 
descend...... As  I  descended,  the  shower  passed  off,  and  left 

me  at  leisure  to  observe  some  beautiful  effects  of  the  sun  s 
rays,  which,  long  after  the  lake  and  its  shores  were  lefl  in  the 
shade,  shot  athwart  the  glens,  and  illumii^ated  the  mountain 
tops,  marking  the  nearest  with  a  bright  orange-green,  whilst 
the  more  distant  died  away  gradually  in  the  purplish  grey 
haze  of  evening."  Stoddnrt's  Remarks  oft  Local  Scenery  in 
Scotland,  Vol.  I,  pp.  233-23^ 
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chanwanortis),  is  found  in  profusion  about  half 
way  up  the  mountain.  The  blossom  is  a  pur* 
pltsh  white.  The  fruit  is  a  bunch  of  red  ber* 
ries,  ripe  in  July,  and  well  flavoured.  The 
Laplanders  store  it  in  the  snow,  and  preserve  it 
from  year  to  year,  eating  it  with  the  rein-deer's 
milk;  and  it  sometimes  decorates  the  festive  board 
of  the  Scottish  highlander.*  On  the  precipi- 
tous side  of  Ben-rLomond,  where,  ascending,  from 
the  south,  the  stranger  would  imagine  there  can 
be  no  footing,  a  safe  path  descends  by  a  deep  ra-^^ 
vine,  leading  to  the  farm  house  of  Comar,t  and 
thence  to  Aberfoyle.  Along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Loch-Lomond  and  the  western  side  of  Ben-Lo- 


•  The  Reverend  Dr  Graham  of  Aberfoyle  has,  from  per- 
sonal investigation,  enumerated  the  most  interesting.  Besides 
that  reported  in  the  text,  he  mentions  the  silene  acaulis^  or 
moss  catch-fly,  the  sibbaldia  pracumbens  or  procumbent  silver- 
weed,  the  rhodiala  rosea^  the  azalea  procumbens,  the  trientalis 
(in  the  woods  overhanging  the  lake),  the  stalice,  ^'  Vegetables 
abounding  below,'*  he  observes,  '*  assume  here  a  new  habit,"  the 
epilobium,  the  alchemilla  or  lady's  mantle,  the  saxifrages^  the 
cerasiium.  Sketches  of  Perth  and  Stirlingshires,  pp.  166, 167. 
The  anonymous,  but  able,  writer  of  the  "  Beauties  of  Scotland'* 
mentions  two  plants  found  near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain 
which  catch  flies,  and  kill  them,  by  shutting  their  leaves  upon 
them,  the  drosera  rotundtfolia  or  round-leafed  sundew,  and  the 
drosera  angelica  or  great  sundew.    Vol.  Ill,  pp.  384,  385. 

f  "  CoNi?i,uBNC£."  The  stream  of  Glenguoi,  rising  in 
Ben-Lomond,  apd  forming  the  fountain  of  the  Forth,  meet% 
here  with  two  others. 
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mond,  or  what  is  called  Craigrostan,  a  narrow  Al- 
pine road  conducts  through  scenery  of  gigantic 
features.  HerCi  tradition,  countenanced  by  Bar* 
hour,  has  assigned  to  Robert  Bruce  a  cave»  in 
which  he  sojourned  a  night,  when  passing  from 
Strathfillan,  after  the  nearly  fatal  combat  with 
MacDougal  of  Lorn*  Here,  too,  a  steep  shelving 
rock  is  pointed  out  as  what  is  called  **  Rob  Rqy^s 
Prison,**  where  that  highland  Laird  is  reported  to 
have  stowed  such  of  his  vassals  as  he  had  adjudged 
to  durance.  North  of  Craigrostan,  is  what  is  said 
to  have  been  used  by  him  as  his  "  CaveJ*  It  is  a 
rude  subterraneous  recess,  formed  by  a  huge  ava- 
lanche of  the  mountain,  which,  in  savage  grandeur, 
overlooks  the  sable  deep.  Here,  according  to 
tradition,  he  rendezvoused  with  his  followers  in 
the  exploits  attributed  to  him.* — The  view  north 
of  Rowardennan  (a  place,  by  the  way,  where 
there  is  a  comfortable  inn)   is  a  noble  and  well 


*  Many  tales,  indeed,  hav^  been  told  of  this  unfortunate 
man,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence,  and  no  fouodation.  Of 
his  cage,  or  prison,  an  anecdote  is  mentioned,  for  the  yeracitj 
of  which  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves,  but  which  we  report  as 
illustrative  of  the  tradition,  true  or  fabulous.  One  of  his  ten- 
ants had  not  paid  his  rent  when  it  had  become  due.  Rob, 
suspending  him  on  a  rope  by  the  shoulders,  let  him  down  into 
the  fastness.  Having  drawn  him  up  at  the  end  of  24  hours, 
he  told  him,  that,  if  he  failed  to  pay  by  a  particular  time,  he 
should  draw  him  up  by  the  neck — See  Note  HH,  where  somt 
things  are  related  of  Rob  Roy,  which  we  certainly  know  to  be 
true. 
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composed  landscape;  to  the  fine  effect  of  which  a 
lofty  cataract,  from  the  not  distant  south-west 
shoulder  of  Ben-Lomond,  frequently  contributes. 
The  point  of  Cashel,  a  few  miles  lower,  is  reckon- 
ed one  of  the  most  favourable  stations  whence  to 
view  the  diversified  and  picturesque  aspect  of  the 
lake  and  environs.  The  Kilsyth  hills,  and  the 
Campsie,*  command  fine  prospects  on  all  sides. 
The  Meikle  Bin,  and  the  Earl's  Seat,t  are  par- 
ticularly noted  in  this  respectt — Near  the  east- 


*  Thb  Campsie  Hills  have  taken  their  name  from  the  place 
where  the  Tillage  of  Old  Campsie  now  stands;  and,  therefore, 
were,  probably,  so  called  only  in  the  later  times  of  Gaelic 
dialogue  south  of  the  Forth.  Campsie  itself  is  obviou9ly  so 
named  from  the  crook  formed  by  the  Glassart  (**  the  grey 
high  stream"),  as  it  passes.  In  Bleau*s  Atlas,  we  meet  with 
an  etymology  which  shews,  that,  in  tracing  the  etymons  of 
places,  the  natural  features  ought  to  be  compared  with  the 
names.  "  Campsie  Hills,  c*est  a  dire,  des  montagnes  qui  pen* 
chent  sur  un  riviere  tortueuse."  Tome  VI,  p.  96.  This  ety- 
mology would  have  been  strictly  just  if  applied  to  the  village 
of  OM  Campsie.  The  name  of  Campsie  applied  to  the  new 
village  a  mile  east  is  an  absurdity*  Lenno^tawn  is  appropriate. 

f  It  is  noticed  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch  under 
the  name  of  "  Eriesfell."  Fell  is,  by  Dr  Jamieson,  defined  '<a 
precipitous  rock»  a  rocky  hill."  He  remarks  that  Suidas  uses 
the  Greek  phelleh  for  mountainous  places.  The  Campsie  Hills 
are  oflen  called  the  Campsie  Fells.  Hardinge,  about  1460» 
calls  Dundaff  hill  <'  the  fell,"  above  '<  the  foord  of  Frew/'  and 
speaks  of 

'<  the  high  Ochhilles, 
Which  some  men  call  montaignes,  and  some  felles.*' 

t  Trs  heights  of  the  Stiriingshire  hlUs  are  given  by  Dr 
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ern  extremity  of  this  united  range  of  green 
hills,  we  discover  Loch  Culter,*  said  to  have 
been  greatly  agitated  during  the  memorable 
earthquake  which  demolished  Lisbon  in  1755.t 
Two  small  lakes,  Elrig  and  Black  Loch  lie, 
the  one  half  way  in  the  line  between  Cumber- 
nauld and  X'inlithgow  bridge,  and  sending  its  wa- 
ter into  the  Avon,  the  other  on  the  southern  con- 
fine of  the  county  near  its  most  southern  point, 
and,  by  contributing  its  scanty  efforts  to  swell  the 
Clyde,  marking  the  general  level  of  the  country.1: 

Woods. — A  great  forest  seems  to  have  anciently 


Graham.  <<  Benlomond  3,262  feet;  Bencloch  in  Alva"*  (the 
highest  of  the  Ochills)  ''  2,420;  Campsie  Fells  1,500;  Kilsyth 
Hills  1,360."  Report  of  Stirlingshire,  p.  8.  For  a  ''description 
of  the  extent  and  composition  of  the  Campsie  Hills,  by  Lieut 
Col.  Imrie,  F.R.S.  Edinr,"  see  Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  So- 
ciety, Vol  n.  part  IsU  See  also  tlie  Scots  Magazine  for  May 
1814.,  p.  331. 

•  Timothy  Font  spells  it  "  Coutyrr.-  (kd-iir,  "back  of 
the  land"  seems  the  etymology. 

f  Many  of  the  highland  lakes  were  then  agitated.  In  Loch- 
Culter,  a  large  stone,  marked  in  several  maps  as  the  solitary 
island  of  the  lake,  was  borne,  from  the  middle,  to  near  the 
western  shore,  leaving  a  ruUed  path  behind. 

X  Mr  Nimmo,  though  living  at  Bothkennar,  within  10 
miles  of  Loch  of  Fannyside,  yet,  perhaps  from  the  want  of  a 
good  map,  has  erroneously  placed  it  in  Stirlingshire;  whereas 
it  is  in  Dunbartonshire,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  frontier. 
1st  edition,  p.  442.  It  flows,  indeed,  into  Stirlingshire;  and  is 
a  principal  feeder  of  the  Avon. 
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covered   a  couatry  whose  modern  characteristic, 
compared  to  many  regions,  is  a  want  of  wood.    In 
clearing  away  the  peat  earth  in  the  vale  of  Mon* 
teith  (part  of  which  is  in  Stirlingshire,  however, 
politically,  the  Forth  may  have  been  the  confine) 
the  wreck  of  trees,  some  of  them  60  feet  in  stem, 
are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  clay  which  forms 
the  subsoil,  lying  in  every  direction,  as  if  felled^ 
The   stools  are   entire   beside  them,  with  their 
fangs  infixed.     Five  or  six  may  be  found  within 
a  diameter  of  20  yards.*    The  Torwood  is  asso- 
ciated  With   all   that  is  noble  in  patriotism  and 
valour.t     Wallace's    Oak,    in  whose   cavernous 


*  Db  Gbaham's  Report,  p.  40* 

f  Mb  Nimmo  had  asserted  Torwood  to  have  been  "  a  roy- 
al forest/'  but  without  giving  either  voucher  or  authority. 
It  may,  however,  have  been  so.  In  the  reign  of  Bobert  III» 
it  had  belonged  to  David  More  of  Abercom,  who  gave  a 
charter  of  it  to  David  Fleming.  Robertsoi/s  Index.  Mr  Nim* 
mo  had  asserted  the  same  pf  Dundaffi  *'  hiU  of  heifers."  Hei^y 
perhaps,  the  wild  wliite  species  was  .Ib^  jroyal  game.  This 
quadruped,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  a  fo- 
rest. In  Alexander  il's  reign,  Sir  David  Qndiam,  asieQaCor  of 
the  Montrose  faouly,  .aod  paternal  ^a^dfather  of  the  valorous 
Sir  John  Graham -of  Dundaff,  aoquired,  by  etcbange  of  lands 
in  Galloway,  with  Patrick  £arl  c^  DupbVf  the  lands  of  Dun- 
daff  and  Stradicarron.  Charter  in  the  posse^i<3«]i  of  the  D.uke 
of  Montrose.  Crawfurd.  Douglas's  Peerage,  4S0.  Of  the 
Nanus  Sirivilense  in  the  seal  of  the  borough  it  has^  in  the  spi- 
rit of  accurate  criticism,  been  remarked,  that  it,  probably, 
means  nothing  mpi;e  than  th^  groye  on  the  cock.  .Ifere,  it 
would  seem,  the  wolf  had  been  known  to  lodge  in  the  basal- 

4   H 
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trunk,  if  ancestry  can  be  believed,  that  hero  and 
his  brave  associates  held  their  rendezvous,  had 
become  invisible  only  within  20  or  ifO  years.* 
The  natural  oaks  of  Stirlingshire,  affording  a 
cutting  once  in  9if  years,  cover  3,900  acres;  of 
which  above  S,000  belong  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  who  has  nearly  tiie  same 
extent  in  Perthshire,!  and  whose  late  chamber- 
lain, George  Menzies  Esqr,  had  put  them  under 
a  highly  improved  system  of  management^  Much 


tic  crevices.  The  boar,  also,  seems  to  have  been  a  tenant  of 
the  Scottish  forests.  A  symptom  occurs  on  the  neigfaboiiriDg 
confine  of  Perthshire,  in  the  parish  of  Port.  Chtnttemmc  ia 
**  wood  of  the  boar,"  and  intimates  the  fonner  existence  not 
only  of  an  animal  no  longer  to  be  found  here,  but  of  a  forest 
where  now  no  forest  exists.  The  old  name  of  Leitchtown,  im- 
mediately west,  was  Blar-choQle^  '<  field  of  the  wood."  Cra^« 
mucy  in  the  parish  of  Aberfoyle,  and  close  to  Stirlingshire,  ia 
«rockoftheboar.*' 

«  Sjee  pp.  169,  170  of  this  work.  Wallace's  Oak  iasmd 
•  to  have  been  12  feet  diameter.  Dr  Graham's  Report,  2Sa 
He  mentions  an  alder  tree  in  the  parish  of  Drymen  (near  the 
Water  of  Duchray),  which,  in  1795,  measured  19^  feet  round 
the  trunk.  p«  229.  We  have  learnt  that  an  oak  in  the  ndg^ 
bourhood,  now  reduced  to  the  stool,  measures  40  in  ( 
ference.  A  decaying  oak  at  Blarquhoish  in  Strathblane 
sures  15  feet  round  the  trunk;  and  the  branches  form  the  i 
dii  of  a  circle  270.  The  lawn  of  Buchanan  has  some  ' 
rable  oaks,  said  to  be  about  3  centuries  old. 

t  Dr  Graham's  Report,  pp.  211,  213; 

t  Ibid.   *<  Along  the  lower  skirts  of  the  mountama  of 
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attention  has  been  paid  by  the  late  Lieiit.  Ge- 
neral Fletcher-Campbell,  Sir  Charles  Edmonston^ 
andy  above  all,  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  to 
the  extension  of  plantations  of  various  species 
of  trees,  oak,  aa^h,  sycamore,  beech,  larch, 
Scotch  fir.  The  last  two  are  chiefly  employed 
as  nurses  to  the  rest. 

Minerals.— The  abundance  of  minerals  in 
Stirlingshire  has  occasioned  important  manufac- 
tures  in  it  which  should  not  else  have  been  thought 
of.  We  have  already  adverted  to  coal  as  an  article 
of  exportation.  This  valuable  mineral,  (which  is 
considered  to  be  peat  in  a  more  consolidated  form, 
and  impregnated  with  some  additional  materials,* 


Bachanan,*'  says  the  Reporter,  *'  and  on  the  borders  of  Locb- 
lomond,  there  b  a  natural  tendency  to  the  growth  of  oak.  On 
almost  every  little  heathy  knoll,  you  meet  with  stunted  stools 
of  oaky  which  require  only  to  be  razed  over  by  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  preserved  from  the  bite  of  cattle,  to  become 
coppice  wood.  To  this  extension  of  the  woods,  accordingly, 
every  attention  is  paid.  In  this  manner,  oak  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing over  Craigrostan,  the  western  shoulder  of  Benlomond,  and 
in  many  other  places  of  the  estate,  where,  within  these  few 
years,  heath  only  grew."  p.  217. 

*  M K  NiMMO  mentions  a  fact  illustrative  of  the  point,  that, 
in  digging  a  coal  mine  at  Kinnaird,  about  1776,  where  the 
ground  had  never  been  stirred  before,  a  large  piece  of  peat  was 
discovered  6  or  7  fiithoms  under  the  surface.  Some  subterra^ 
neoos  circumstance  had,  probably,  occurred,  to  prevent  the 
usual  pressure.   1st  edition,  p.  452.    See  also  Essays  on  Peat 
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runs  obliquely  along  the  south-east  of  the  county, 
on  the  south  of  the  Lennox  hills,  atid  of  the  couq« 
ty  town.     The   Baldernock    coal  resembles  the 


by  the  Revd  William  Renny  D.  D.  Minister  of  Kilsyth,  who 
states  many  curious  facts  of  the  same  sort.   Coal  had  not  been 
discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  ISih  century;  for,  in  the  I>- 
ges  Burgorum;  enacted  about  1140,  a  privilege  is  granted  to 
such  as  bring  fuel  into  boroughs^  viz.  wood,  turf,  and  peat. 
Coal  is  not  specified,   c.   38.    It  had  been  found  near  the 
beginnmg  of  the   13th  century.    In  12S4,  Henry  III  re- 
views a  charter  which  his  father  had  granted  to  the   inha- 
bitants of  New^castle,  and,    upon  their  supplication,  grants 
leave   to   dig    coal   for   L.lOO  a  year.     By  the  end  of  the 
century,   the  use   bf  this  mineral  had  betome  so  getieral, 
that  it  was  often  carried  by  sea.    In  1298,  the  Abbot  aad 
Convent  of  Dunfermlin  received  a  charter  to  dig  for  ooala 
in  the  lands  of  Pittencrie.     ^neas  Silvius,  afterwards  Pius 
II,  who  visited  Britain  about  1450,    telk  that  he  had  seen 
in    Scotland,  the   poor   who    begged   at  the   churches  re* 
ceive  for  alms  pieces  of  stone,  with  which  they  retired  coto* 
tented.    This  species   of  stone,   he  remarks,  they  bum  in 
place  of  wood,   of  which    this   country  is    destitute.     Of 
China,  Marcus  Paulus,  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century, 
says    thai    through    the    whole    province  of  Cathay  certun 
black   stones   are   dug   out  of  the  mountains,   which  burn 
like  wood,  and  for  a  long  time.    If  lighted  in  the  evening, 
they  will   keep   alive   till   the   morning.     Many  use  them, 
though    they  have   plenty  of  wood."    Of  the  fuel  of  Stir- 
lingshire, nearly  two  centuries  ago,    we  find   the  following 
notice  in  Bleatu's   Atlas.    *'  In  the  ea^stern  parts,  diey  tise, 
instead  of  wood,  black  stones  full  of  sulphur^  which  Ibey  dig 
with   great  labour,    in   th%   bowels  of  the  earth,  and  call 
**  du  charbon."     Almost  all    the   rest  of  the  province  use 
pieces  of  black   earth,    and   moss  formed  of  trees   which 
have  remained  long  buried  in  the  earth."    Vol.  VI,  p.  96. 
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Newcutle;  and  is  found  from  S  to  4i  feet  thick, 
between  two  ttrata  of  limestone.    The  Gampsie 
coaU  found  from  €4  inches  to  4  feet  thick,  has  mudi 
sulphur,  runs  into  a  mass,  and  lasts  long.    It  lies 
between  two  strata  of  limestone^  under  the  upper 
of  whicl*is  a  bed  of  slate,  from  4  to  15  feet  thick.* 
The  parish  of  Kilsyth  has  a  **  blind  coal-,**  which, 
being  fit  for  metallurgical  operations,  is  exported, 
by  the  canal,  to  England,  Ireland^  and  Russia. 
The  Banknock  coalliery  in  the  parish  of  Denny 
exports  much,  by  the  canal,  to  Glasgow.    St  Nin- 
ian's  parish  has  the  well  known  pits  of  Bannock- 
bum,  Auchenbowie,  and   Pleanmoor,  with   that 
more  recently  opened  at  Greenyards.t  These  sup- 
ply the  southern  parts  of  Perthshire,  and  export 
along  the  Firth.    The   parishes    of  Bothkennar, 
Airth,  Falkirk,   Larbert,   and  Polmontt    possess 
this    important   mineral.  § — Limestone,  in  many 


*  Fkom  this  stratmn,  lying  for  years  in  the  coal  wastes, 
and  decomposed  in  a  dried  state,  by  the  circulation  of  air, 
the  CainfMie  chemical  company  extract  allum  and  cop- 
peras. Their  manufactures  of  Prussian  blue  and  soda  are  secret. 

f  In  1812,  the  rental  of  the  coal-works  in  St  Ninian's 
parish  was  L.2940.    Report. 

X  In  1812,  the  rental  of  the  Polmont  coal-pits  was 
L.1979  19s,  of  which  die  Carron  Company  paid  1^1250. 
Ibid. 

§  Dr  Graham  is  of  opinion  that,  at  the  time  of  his  surrey^ 
1812,  more  than  40,000  tons  of  coal  were  annually  raised 
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instances,  accompanies  coal  in  tvto  strata,  tJie 
one  above,  the  other  below,  and  of  inferior 
quality. — Free-stone,  also,  in  variety,  often  ac- 
companies  coal.  That  near  Kilsyth  is  of  a 
beautiful  white,  and  exported  to  Glasgow.*— The 
abundance  of  iron-stone  in  this  quarter  determined 
Dr  Roebuck  regarding  the  site  of  the  Carron  foun- 
dery.  The  richest  species,  calied,  from  its  round 
masses,  •*  ball  ironstone,*'  is  found  in  Sir  Charles 
Edmonston's  estate  of  Kilsyth. — ^Basaltes  occur 


at  Bannockburn;  and  that  6  acres  arc  thus  exhausted,  to 
the  depth  to  which  the  raining  is  carried.  He  is  certain, 
however,  that  coal  abounds  beneath  what  is  already  dug, 
and  that  it  can  be  got  at  by  the  recent  improvements  in 
machinery,    p.  47. 

♦  Frequent  specimens  of  petrified  wood  occur  in  dig- 
ging; and  timber  thrown  into  a  stream  above  the  village  of 
Kilsyth  is  very  soon  metamorphosed  in  point  of  substance, 
while  the  organization  remains.  The  cavity  formed  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  stream  and  pickaxe  contains,  also^ 
.  large  masses  of  flint;  and  specimens  of  yellow  and  red  jasper, 
with  nodules  of  agate  and  porphyry.-— Much  red  iree-stone  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  particularly  north  of  the 
Lennox  and  Dundaff  hills.  There  is  a  mineral  spring  at  Bo- 
quhan,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Pitkaithly.  It  issues,  like 
the  latter,  and  that  also  at  Dunblane,  from  sand-stone  of  the 
burned-brick  colour.  Such  springs  are  said  to  be  found  in  other 
beds  of  such  stones,  both  in  Stirlingshire  and  elsewhere.  At 
Ballaggan,  in  the  parish  of  Strathblane,  nearly  200  alternate 
strata  of  earth  and  lime-stone  present  themselves  in  the  face  of 
a  hill,  excavated  by  a  lofty  and  preoipitous  cataract,  subject 
to  vast  floods. 
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throughout  Stirlingshire  in  great  beauty  and  gran- 
deur.    They  have   their  use   too,    for   making 
and    mending  roads.     Stirling  and  castle  stand 
upon  a  rock  of  basalt.    Abbey-Craig;  Craigforth. 
the  eminence  in  the  King's  park  lately  used  as  a 
race-ground^    Gilly's  Hill,   Sauchie-Hill,  several 
rocks  in  the  parishes  of  Campsie,  Fintry»  and 
StrathblanCy  exhibit  many  ranges  of  columns,  of 
various  sizes  and  forms,  in  various  attitudes.    In 
the  Doon  of  Fintry,  there  is  a  line  of  70  columns 
dO  feet  high,  some  of  them  seemingly  without 
joint.    At  the  east  end,  they  stand  apart  from  top 
to  base  3  or  4  inches;  towards  the  west,  they  are 
blended  in  one  mass,  much  honey-combed.    The 
'*  Wanzie,"  a  curiosity  of  this  class,  is  situate  in 
the  farm  of  Auchineven  in  the  parish  of  Killeam, 
and  in  the  Kilpatrick  hills.    A  slope  from  Strath- 
blane,  rising  westward  1000  feet  in  two  miles,  is 
terminated  by  a  pr^ipice  of  at  least  150  feet  from 
north  to  south.    Here  the  face  of  the  rock,  as  if 
unsupported  on  the  western  side,  has  separated 
from  the  mountain,  forming  a  crevice,  60  feet 
deep,  near  200  long,  and,  in  width,  from  14  to  15 
feet,  at  the  north  end,  and  2^  at  the  south.    The 
slice  is  of  unequal  thickness,  in  some  places  about 
20  feet,  in  others  S  or  4.    In  one  or  two  points,  it 
has  totally  fallen  away,  leaving  narrow  openings, 
through  which,  as  from  the  embrazures  of  a  castle, 
the  spectator  can  look  down  on  the  immense  frag- 
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ments  of  rock  with  which  the  ground  below  is  co- 
vered. The  impression  made  by  this  striking  ob- 
ject is  that  of  a  rock  split  by  an  immense  wedge. 
The  angular  surface  of  the  opposite  sides  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt  of  their  having  once  adhered 
and  fitted  each  other.  The  rock  is  Floetz  trap; 
and  shews  a  tendency  to  the  columnar  form,  rising 
perpendicularly  in  pinnets  of  a  most  romantic  ap- 
pearance.*—*A  seam  of  granite,  or  syenite ff  from  SO 


^  Wb  have  given  in  the  text,  die  spelling  in  writs  200  years 
oTd.  The  word  is,  perha^,  from  t)ie  Scottish  wkangt  signiiyiag 
'*  slice."—-"  The  columnar  structure  of  the  Giant's  causeway  in 
Ireland,  Staffs,  Arthur's  Seat,  and  many  hills  in  Ftfeshire, 
Italy  and  Germany,"  says  a  late  historian  of  the  Philosophical  - 
Sociiety  of  Londoiit  ^  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  Ifaey  had 
been  formed  by  volcanic  fusion.  The.  greater  number  of  geo- 
logists have  acceded  to  the  opinion  of  Werner,  that  these  rocks 
exhibit  no  proofs  of  ever  having  been  fused."  Dr  Thomson's 
History,  p.  214.  **  In  the  Sheant  Isles,"  says  the  Revd 
James  Headrick,  "  situated  in  the  Hi^ch,  between  Skje  and 
Lewis,  there  is  an  Island  called  Garbhe"  (rugged)  "  composed 
of  very  lofly  basaltic  columns,  mostly  of  five  sides.  In  a  sort  of 
bay,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  the  columns  contain 
very  numerous  madrepores,  and  muscles  pf  an  uncowoso*  mzc 
and  perfect  form.  The  shells  are  not  even  broken,  and  the 
muscles,  so  far  from  being  injured  by  the  heat  which  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  melted  the  basalt,  retain  the  blue  colour  on 
their  external  surfaces  aa  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  latdj  ta- 
ken  from  the  sea.  These  facts,"  says  Mr  Headrick,  "  con- 
vince  me,  that  basalt  had  originally  been  a  muddy  deposite;, 
which  consolidated  and  split  into  columns,  by  «low  drying, 
and  not  by  slow  cooling."  Mineralogy  of  Arran,  pp.  9^ 
529i. 

•{-  So  called  from  Syene  in  Egypt^  where  it  is  found  in 
great  abundance. 
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to  SO  feet  thick,  supplies  Glasgow  with  the  material 
of  her  streets. — Copper  has  been  found  in  the  parish 
of  Kilsyth.  The  "  York^Bmlding  Ompatof*'  ha* 
brought  it  about  1 00  jears  ago  i  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  rashly  relinquished.  A  copper  mine  in  the  pa-* 
rish  of  Logie  was  operated  upon  some  years  ago  ; 
but,  on  the  failure  of  a  rich  vein,  was  forsaken.-^Be- 
tween  176O  and  65,  about  12  tons  of  silver  ore,  valu* 
ed  at  L60  per  ton,  were  dug  up  in  the  estate  of  Aith- 
rey ;  but,  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  consigned,  Dr  Twisse  of  London;  the  worK 
was9to]^ed.  About  I7OO,  Sir  James  Efskine  of 
Alva  bad  obtained,  from  a  ravine  ia  big  estate  of 
Alva,  above  L.50,000  Sterling's  worth  of  silver 
ore,  in  about  14  week^.  The  vein  had  now  bew 
come  exhausted,  and  symptoms  of  lead  and  other 
inferior  metals  bad  appeared^  when  the  work  was 
forsaken.*  Erskine  of  Tinwald,  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  and  father  of  the  late  Lord  Alva,  had  pur^ 
chased  Alva  in  17^9  ^^^  renewed  the  search,  in 
concert  with  some  professional  persons.  They 
were  not  successful;  but,  in  driving  a  level  to  carry 
off  the  water,  they  hit  upoa  a  large  mass  of  cobalt, 
which  furnished  an  important  material  to  the  por- 
celatn  maDufactory  at  Prestonpans.    An  accurate 


*  The  commuDion  cups  of  the  church  of  Alva  are  made  of^ 
the  parochial  silver. 
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survey  had,  meanwhile,  been  made  by  a  well  quali- 
fied person  in  the  employ  of  the  company.  No 
feweY,  as  hence  appears,  than  14  or  15  mines»  con- 
taining lead)  copper«  iron,  cobalt^  and  silver,  are 
possessed  by  that  insulated  department  of  Stirling- 
shire which,  more  than  three  miles  from  the  main 
body,  and  separated  by  wings  of  2  counties,  forms 
the  parish  of  Alva. 

CoMM£RC£4-^Tfl£  Commercial  divisions  of  Scot- 
land, like  her  ecclesiastical,  do  not  harmonize 
with  her  counties.  Thus,  of  the  15  ports  on  her 
eastern  coast,  Borrowstowness,  in  Linlithgowshire^ 
has,  since  the  Union  in  1707,  extended  20  miles 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Forth,  including 
Grangemouth,*  and  16  on  the  nortliern;  Alloa 
SO  miles  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Forth, 
and  includes  Stirling,  which  is  on  the  soutb- 
ern.t  The  Carron  foundery,  after  176O,  had  at- 
tracted the  maritime  trade  formerly  enjoyed  by 
Airth,  long  the  chief  sea-port  of  Stirlingshire.^ 
The  subsequent  formation  of  a  canal  from  sea  to 


*  A  custom-house  has  been  established  at  GraDgemouth 
since  the  Ist  of  December  1810.  Formerly,  all  vessels  belongs 
ing  to  it  were  registered  at  Borrowstowness. 

t  Chalmbrs*s  Caledonia,  II,  28. 

t  NiMMo's  History,  1st  edition,  p.  453. 
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aea,^  and  commencing  at  some  distance  from  the 
founder}*,  gave  rise  to  the  thriving  port  of  Grange- 
mouth, so  named  from  the  Grange-Burn,  a  rivulet 
in  which  the  canal  begins,  and  on  the  banks  of 
which  the  tbwn  is  situate.  Grangemouth  has,  for 
40  years,  been  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of 
Stirlingshire,  in  preference  to  Alloa.  The  wood 
and  iron  trades  of  the  county  are,  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  confined  to  Grangemouth.  The  Stirling 
merchants,  of  late,  unload  their  cargoes  there, 
floating  their  wood  thence  to  the  shore  of  Stir-^ 
ling,  and  transporting  their  iron  by  land.  Wool 
forma  a  staple  article  of  export,  and  is  sent 
from  Stirling  to  England  and  elsewhere.t    Manu-> 


*  For  k  history  and  description  of  thia  artificial  riyer^  see 
Note  H  H. 

f  The  foreign  wool  trade  of  Stirling  for  the  last  five  years, 
including  a  few  tons  shipped  at  Alloa,  has  been  as  follows.^ 

602  Cwt. 5  July  1812 

2470  .•..,-    -  5  Janry  1813 

628  .    -    -    r    -    -    -  5  July 

4235 5  Janry  1814 

681 5  July 

30S8 5  Janry  1815 

1051 5  July 

5166 5  Janry  1816 

1000 5  July 

SS77 5  Janry  1817 

892 -    .  5.July 

There  are  now  in  Stirling  22  woolen-drapers*  instead  of  4^ 
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factured  iron,  for  the  uses  both  of  peace  and  war» 
is  furnishedi  in  great  quantities,  by  the  Carroo 
foundery,  to  every  quarter  of  die  globe.  Native 
wood  and  bark>  are  sent,  from  Chamberlain's  Lands* 
and  Stirling,  to  Kincardine  and  Leith;  and,^  some* 
times,  grain,  and  general  goods.  Much  lime  ia 
fetched  to  Stirling  from  Fife,  and  carted  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Tanned  hidea»  tx>  a  con^ 
siderable  amount,  are  exported  to  LondoOt  from 
Stirling,  Bannockburn,  and  Falkirk.  A  large  field 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last,  is  the  theatre  of 
a  particular  species  of  land  trafSc,  via^  vast  herds 
of  cattle,  reared  in  the  north,  and,  after  being  sold 
ia  Stirlingshire,  driven  to  the  more  luxuriant  pas- 
tures of  England,  where  they  are  consumed,  or 
cured  for  the  navy.  Three  annual  cattle-mar- 
kets, called  "  Tn/sts,*'  are  held  here  in  Au- 
gust,  September,  and  October.t     The  internal 


^ho  are  recallectcd  to  have  done  all  the  business  in  Ihis  de- 
partment.   They  act  also  as  haberdashers. 

*  We  have  found  that  what  is  vulgarly  called  ChirmUands 
is  not,  as  we  bad  been  told,  gherifiboorlands,  but  Chamber- 
lain's Lands.  Stat.  Account  of  Alloa,  the  materials  of  which 
viere  partly  furnished  by  the  present  intelligent  representa- 
tive of  the  Marr  family. 

•j  The  origin  of  th^  '<  Trysts'*  of  Falkirk  is  subsequent  to 
the  Union.  Before  the  establishment  t>f  manufactures  in  Scot- 
land, the  sale  to  th^  English  grazfers  of  "  hludk  cattle"  (as 
from  their  prevalent  colour  they  are  called)  was  almost  tba 
only  mean  of  bringing  money  into  the  country.    That  they 
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trade  of  the  county  is  chiefly  transacted  in  her  two 
maricet  towns.  Falkirk  has  its  markets  on  Thurs- 
days»  &irling  on  Fridays.*  Lai^  quantities  of 
linen  yam,  were,  20  or  SO  years  ago^  spun  in  eve- 
ry comer  of  Stirlingshire,  and  made  into  cloth  at 
home,  or  sold  to  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley  mer« 
chants.  The  introduction  of  cotton  has  consider- 
ably diminished  that  manufocture;  whilst  the 
steam  and  the  water  spinning-mill  have  overborne 
the  spinning  wheel,  as  this  had  the  distafi.  Car- 
pets and  shalloons  have  long  been,  and  are  now, 
manufactured  in  great  perfection  at  Stirling;  and 
Mankets  and  serges  at  Alva.t    A  large  cotton-mill 


might  have  a  regular  method  of  obtaining  the  annual  suppliea. 
of  highland  cattle,  the  dealers  of  both  ends  of  an  island  now 
bj  the  Union  foming  one  kingdom  agreed  to  meet  at  a  con* 
veaioiC  place  at  stated  times.  The  agreement  was,  by  th^ 
Scots,  called  a  ^  Tiyst,'*  a  word  seemingly  allied  to  trusty 
and  used,  by  Wyntoun  (VII,  9, 490),  generally,  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet*  It  occurs,  in  the  precise  commercial  sense, 
ID  the  old  ballad  of  «<  Thomas  the  Rhymer.** 

*<  I  neither  dought  to  by  nor  sell, 
At  fair  or  tryst  where  I  may  be." 

See  p.  62  of  this  voluBie.  See  also,  for  the  cattle  tn^  of  Stir- 
ling, now  held  at  Doune,  p.  382. 

•  From  a  MS  by  Buchanan  of  Auchmar,  of  date  1725, 
and  now  in  our  hands,  it  appears  that  Drymen  had  then  a 
weekly  market. 

f  Seb  p.  S8S«  It  is  stated  in  a  little  anonymous  volume, 
entitled  "  A  General  History  of  Stirling,"  and  published  in 
1794,  that,  "  before  1745,  there  was  not  a  carpet  weaver  in 
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at  Fintry,  and  another  at  Balfron;  printfields  at 
Denny,  Kincaidi  New  Campsie,  Strathblane,  Mil- 
gay,  a  large  chemical  work  at  New  Campsie;  and^ 
though  last  not  least,  the  iron  foundery  at  Car- 
ron,*  form  a  respectable  list  of  public  wx>rks  in 
Stirlingshire.  To  these  may  be  added  those  ma^ 
nufactories  which  particularly  encourage  agricul* 
ture,  and  encrease  the  public  revenue;  we  mean 
the  distilleries  from  malt,  of  which  there  are  in  the 
county  several  on  a  large  scale.  Nor  can  we  over- 
look the  seven  mills  of  Denny,  two  for  spinning 
wool,  one  for  preparing  dye  stuffs,  one  for  chipping 
wood,  and  three  for  making  coarse  papers.  A  re- 
cent commercial  enterprize,  common  to  Stirling- 
shire and  the  West  and  Mid  Lothians,  has,  this 
year,  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  We 
allude  to  the  proposed  navigable  canal  from  the 
Lothian  road,  near  Edinburgh,  to  join  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  canal  near  Falkirk.  The  estimate 
amounts  to  something  above  L.14S,0(X)  Sterling. 
The  shares  are  L.50.  The  Jirm  is  called  "  The 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Union  Canal  Company.'* 

Agricultuiie. — The  inclosures  were  laid  out  in 


the  town/*   p.  157.    Here,  and  in  Bannockburn,  about  SU 
looms  are  now  employed. 

*  For  a  history  and  description  of  this  stupenduoua  nut* 
Bufactory,  see  Note  1 1. 
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the  richer  parts  of  Stirlingshire,  when  no  appropri- 
ate system  had  been  adopted.  Hence,  in  these 
parts,  and  especially  near  the  county  town,  they 
are  irregular  and  ill  contrived.  The  late  Mr  For- 
bes of  Callander  had  distinguished  himself  by  ju- 
diciously inclosing  his  improveable  estate  of  that 
Dame,  and  benefiting  both  his  family  and  the  com- 
iiiunity.-r»The  late  Lieut.  General  Fletcher-Camp- 
bell of  Salton  and  Boquhan  had  founded,  in  179Q, 
a  Farmer's  Club,  for  a  certain  district  of  Stirling- 
shire, and  a  contiguous  one  of  Perthshire;  and,  in 
1807,  bequeathed  to  it  a  capital  of  L^dOO,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  laid  out  in  promoting  the  object 
of  the  institutipn.* 

Roads*— The  roads  of  Stirlingshire  contain 
abont  120  miles  of  turnpike,t  some  of  which  are 
in  excellent  condition.    The  basalt,  which  runs 


•  StE  p.  50L 

f  Dr  Graham  calculates,  In  18!^  116  mUes  of  turnpike. 
From  Linlithgow  bridge  to  Enric  bridge,  deducting  2  miles 
intervening  in  Perthshire,  38^.  From  the  Stirling  road  by 
XiUearn  to  near  New  Kilpatrick  17.  From  Eippen  to  beyond 
Campsie  16j.  From  Stirling  to  Castlecary  lOj^.  From  the  Stir- 
ling and  Glasgow  road  to  Kirkintilloch  8.  North  of  Stirling 
bridge  9^.  Stockicmoor  6.  From  abore  the  bridge  of  Blane 
CO  tke  road  leading  from  Killeam  to  Strathblane  2^.  The  want 
of  boards  at  the  gates  is  a  great  annoyance  to  the  stranger, 
vho  must  pay  whatever  the  tollman  says  is  the  rate,  and  is  re- 
duced to  suspect  hiss  of  imposicioQ  though  no  fault  of  his* 
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along  the  middle,  longitudinally,  like  a  back-bone, 
affords  the  best  possible  material.  As  tbe  principal 
lines  were  formed  before  tbe  most  approved  en* 
gineering  had  been  practised;  they  have,  not  un- 
frequently,  a  direction  unfavouraMe  to  wheel- 
carriages.  They  are,  indeed,  propitious  to  the 
tourist,  in  search  of  elevated  points,  whence  to 
view  the  country.*  One  line,  and  a  meritorious 
one,  has  been  chalked  out  in  modern  times,  by 
the  liberal  genius  of  Peter  Spiers  Esqr  of  Cul- 
creuch,  along  the  skirt  of  a  precipitous  hiU  above 
Campsie.t 

Police. — Sheriffs  are  mentioned  under  Alex* 
ander  I  and  David  Ij  though  they  did  not  ex- 
tend over  North  Britain,  and  though  many  pla- 
ces. Scone,  Edinburgh  castle,  and  other  fcHrtres- 


*  The  prospect  north  of  the  turDpike,  as  it  passes  Ban- 
nockburn  House!  How  striking!  Tbe  clustered  town  and 
citadel,  contrasted  with  the  solitudes  of  Benvorlich  and  Stac- 
bhroin,  which  they  seem  to  touch,  how  sublime!  Thecultiyat- 
ed  plain,  Abbey  Craig,  Demyat,  how  .beautiful!  In  the  al- 
most  solitary  instance  where  die  turnpike  has  departed  from 
the  old  country  track,  between  Gargunnock  and  Stirling,  how 
much  is  lost  in  scenery!  The  splendid  panorama  of  Monteith, 
bounded  by  the  Grampians,  from  the  porter's  lodge  of  Gartur- 
House! 

t  A  line  along  the  plain  firom  Stirling  to  near  Falkirk,  so 
as  to  avoid  Torwood  and  other  eminencea,  haa  been  in  con- 
templation.   The  oxponoe  haa  been  estiaaied  ai  L.490^000. 
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868,  aad  some  towns,  had  Sherifis,  without  form- 
ing sheriffdoms.  Parishes  were  then  called  sctrs^ 
from  th^  Anglo-Saxon  term  signifying  <'  divis- 
ion." Galloway,  Argyle,  Ross,  and  the  western 
Isles,  had  remained,  till  later  times,  without  Sher- 
iSk  Sherif&hips  had,  meanwhile,  in  other  quarters, 
become  hereditary.  At  first,  the  King  appointed 
Sheriffs,  as  servants  and  deputies:*  afterwards, 
they  came  to  be  formally  installed  by  the  par- 
liament. Bernard  Frazer,  a  frequent  witness  to 
charters  by  Alexander  II,  was  appointed  Sheriff  of 
Stirling  in  1234.t  He  seems  to  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  his  Relative  Gilbert  Frazer,  Sheriff  also 
of  Traquair,  and  known  to  have  been  alive  in 
1258.t  Gilbert  had  three  sons,  Symon  Sheriff  of 
Peblis,  from  1263  to  1268,§  Andrew  de  Touch 
Sheriffof  Stirling  in  1291-3,  and  William  Bishop 


•  Scir  '^  division/'  and  reeve  *^  govemor/'  is  said  to  be  die 
etymology. 

f  Chaktulart  of  NewboUle,  No  186.  Mr  Nimmo  calb 
him  Bernard  Frazer  <'  of  Touch/'  and  perhaps  is  right.  1st 
edition,  p.  50.  Mr  Chalmers,  however,  (from  whpm  we  have 
borrowed  this  note  of  reference)  does  not  bestow  this  addition. 
In  1234,  Frazer  swore  to  the  performance  of  the  treaty  of 
York.  Rymer,  I,  S76.  He  was  alive  in  November  1247,  and 
then  witnessed  a  royal  charter.    Robertson's  Index. 

:(  CHARTULARTofNewbottle,  ISO.  Ibid.  Glasgow,  445. 

i  Chartulary  of  Soltre,  8.   Ibid.   Kelso,  89. 
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of  St  Andrew's  and  Chancellor  of  Scotland.*  An« 
drew  Dondnus  de  Touch  sWore  fealty  to  Edward 
I  at  Dunfermlin  on  the  17th  of  June  129fi.t  The 
sheriffship  of  Stirling  remained  among  the  Frazers 
of  Touch  till  1630;  when  David  II  conferred  it 
upoil  Sir  Robert  de  Er8kine.4;  It  remained,  witli 
some  interruptions,  §   arising,  partly,  from  civil 


*  Keith^b  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  13. 

f  CRAwruAD's  Remarks  on  the  Ragman-Roll.  Andrews 
elder  brother  had  done  so  at  Norham  12th  Jane  1291.  Rj- 
nier»  II,  567.  The  Frazers,  sons  of  Symon^  were,  however,  in, 
high  esteem  with  King  Robert  Bruce.  The  elder,  whose  name 
was  S3rmon,  after  gallantly  fighting  for  him,  was  put  to  death 
by  tlie  English  monarch.  Crawfurd*8  Officers  of  Stale,  252. 
The  younger.  Sir  Alexander,  was  Chamberlain  of  the  king** 
dom. 

X  Sbe  pp.  277  and  434*  of  this  work.  Sir  Robert  was  ap* 
pointed  also  Constable  and  Keeper  of  Edinburgh  and  Dam- 
barton  Castles.  Writs  of  the  Marr  family.  He  was  also  **  Jus* 
ikiar  benorth  the  Forth,"  and  Great  Chamberlain  of  Scot- 
land. 

§  Sir  Alexander  Sbton  (who  was  eldest  lawful  son  of 
Alexander  Lord  Gordon  and  Ist  Earl  of  Huntly,  but,  by  an 
iBirrangement  not  altogether  singular  in  the  history  of  the  Scot* 
tish  Peerage,  deprived  of  the  succession  to  his  father's  titles 
and  estates,  which  went  to  the  eldest  son  by  an  after  marriage) 
obtmned,  in  1470,  a  grant  of  his  mother's  estates  of  Touch 
and  *]^Uibody,  was  appointed  heritable  armour-bearer  and 
squire  io  the  royal  person,  and,  in  November  1488,  Sheriff  of 
Stirling  for  life.  Douglases  Baronage,  158.  His  female  repre-, 
sentative,  Miss  Seton,  was,  by  Hugh  Smith  Esqr,  mother  of 
the  present  Mr  Seton  of  Touch,  heritable  armourobearer  to 
his  Majesty  for  Scothmd. 
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commotion,  in  bis  family,  till  1638;  when  John 
8th  Earl  of  Marr  of  his  surname  was  induced  to 
sell,  to  Charles  I,  the  sheriffdom  of  Stirlingshiro 
and  baillary  of  the  Forth,  for  L.8,000  Sterling.* 
Sir  James  Livingston  1st  Earl  of  Callander  wm 
now  made  Sheriff  of  Stirlingshire.t  Under  Crom-* 
well.  Sir  William  Bruce  Baronet  of  Stenhouse  exr 
erdsed  the  function.^  After  the  Restoration,  it 
fell  to  Geoi^e  Sd  Earl  of  Linlithgow;  and,  upon 
the  forfeiture  of  Alexander  5th  Earl,§  in  1715,  it 
was  conferred  upon  his  cousin-german,  James  1st; 
Duke  of  Montrose.il  The  late  Duke  was  High 
Sheriffof  Stirlingshire  from  1741,  the  year  of  his 
ikther's  demise,  till  1748;  when  the  hereditary  ju- 
risdictions were  abolished,   and  a  compensation 


*  Writs  of  the  Marr  famOy. 

I  Guthrie's  Memoirs.  Sir  Robert  Douglas  has  overlook- 
ed the  &ct. 

X  Baillib's  letters,  II,  S89.  This  hc%  abo  has  been  mis- 
sed by  Douglas. 

§  Douglas  has  noticed  hi«  being  hereditary  Sheriff.  Peer- 
age, 414. 

II  The  fact  of  the  Duke's  succession  to  the  sl^erifthip  is 
omitted  by  Sir  Robert  Douglas.  The  attainted  Earl's  nolfaef 
was  Lady  Anne  Graham,  daughter  of  James  8d  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  and  mother  of  Lady  Mary  Livingston,  married  to 
James  Graham  E;^qr  of  Airth,  Judge  Admiral  of  Scotiandj 
&ther,  by  Lady  Mary,  of  the  late,  and  paternal  grandfather  of 
the  present,  Mr  Graham  of  Airth^  Convenor  of  Stirlingshire. 
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granted  to  the  holders.  The  present  Duke  is  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  High  Sheriff  of  Stirling  and  Dum-^ 
barton  shires.  The  arrangement  of  the  sister  king- 
dom was  adopted  for  Scotland  in  lyO?,  when  the 
Duke  was  appointed  to  Stirlingshire.  His  Grace 
succeeded  Lord  Elphinston  for  Dumbartonshire,  at 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  181S.*— The  Baillie-Courtt 
meets,  of  course,  in  the  borough;  and  the  Commis- 
sary-Court commonly.  A  couVt  of  Admiralty  is 
held  in  Falkirk. — ^The  Lords  of  Justiciary  come 
twice-a-year  to  Stirling,  as  being  associated  with 
Glasgow  and  Inverary  in  the  western  circuit. — 
The  Justices  of  the  Peace  hold  their  quarterly 
meetings  here.  Magistrates  of  this  class,  and,  if 
they  be  active,  the  most  useful  of  any,t  were  insti- 
tuted over  Scotland,  by  act  of  parliament  1587* 
Their  powers  were  further  extended  by  another 
act,   6  years  subsequent   to    the   union   of  the 


*  Ma  NiMMO  had  asserted,  but  without  quoting  eitbcf 
voucher  or  authority,  that,  **  before  the  statute  1748,  the 
only  court  of  regality  in  this  shire  was  that'of  Callander/*  Ist 
edition,  p,  528,  It  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  been  so.  It 
is  an  assertion,  however,  which  involves  great  knowledge,  or 
great  presumption;  and  ought  to  have  been  either  qualified  or 
illustrated. 

f  It  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Alderman  in  England* 

^  Sir  Edward  Coke  thus  eulpgi^es  the  office  of  Justice, 
though,  £bout  the  same  time,  Shakespeare,  in  his  **  Seven 
Ages,"  draws  a  caricature  of  it;  "  The  whole  Christian  world 
hath  not  the  like  of  it,  if  it  be  duly  executed.**  4  lost.  170. 
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crowns.  The  act  1617  confirmed  those  of  1587 
and  l609;  and,  expressing  more  particularly  the 
powers  and  duties  of  Justices  and  their  consta- 
bles, is,  properly,  the  first  general  code  of  in- 
structions for  their  regulation  and  guidance. 
The  statute  I617  was  ratified  and  confirmed 
by  the  parliament  of  Charles  I  1683;  and 
empowered  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  to 
enlarge  the  authority  of  the  Justices,  and 
enforce  obedience  by  penalty.  Oliver  Crom- 
well followed  out  the  system;  and  was  the  first 
who,  by  the  vigour  of  his  measures,  gave  effi- 
cacy to  it.*  One  of  his  generals,  afterwards 
celebrated  as  the  restorer  of  the  House  of  Stu- 
art,  Monck,  on  the  17th  of  May  1654,  from 
the  garrison  of  Cardross,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stirlingshire,  desired  the  Earl  of  Airth,  "  to 
order  the  cutting  down  of  the  woods  of  Milton 
and  Gleshart  in  Aberfoyle,  which  (the  General 
remarked)  were  great  shelter  to  the  rebels  and 
mossers,  and  did  thereby  bring  great  inconveniences 
to  the  country  thereabouts."t  Cromwell  seems,  al- 
so, to  have  availed  himself  of  an  institution  of  au 
earlier   date,  and  sometimes   abused  under  the 


»  Treatise  on  the  Offices  of  Justice  of  Peace  &c.  by  Gil- 
bert Hutchison  £sqr  Advocate,  2d  edition,  pp.  7-12. 

f  General    Report  of  Scotland,    Cliap.  X.   Appendix. 
The  original  of  the  order  is  m  Gartmore  House- 
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semblance  of  order.*     A  curious  voucher  to  this 
effect  is  preserved  by  Archibald  £diiicmstOQ  Esqr 


*  Early  in  James  VFs  reign,  and  immediately  after  the 
,  troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  James  V,  many  iZoU* 
Hoods  had  arisen,  and  were  taking  nnproper  liberties.  Ib 
tlie  Abridgement  of  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  the 
following  passage  occurs.  '*  That  none  sit  under  the  aasu* 
lance  of  Thieves/*  (the  Acts  deal  much  in  calling  namai)  or 
pay  them  Black-maill,  under  the  pain  of  Death,  and  Escheat 
gf  their  Moveables.  Ja.  6,  p.  I.  cap.  21.*'  1567.  In  1587 
(the  date  of  the  institution  of  Justices  of  the  Peace),  **  It 
is  statute  and  ordained,  that  the  Justice  Clerk  and  his  De- 
putes, and  the  Kingis  Commissioners,  constitute  to  farther 
Justice,  <)uietnesa  and  gude  rule  in  all  Schires,  Bti\  diligendy 
enquire  and  take  up  Dittey  of  the  uptakers  and  payers  of 
black-maill,  and  to  make  rentals  of  the  quantities  therecrf;  and 
to  person  alsweill  the  takers,  as  payers  thereof,  at  Justice 
aires,  and  particular  diettes,  and  do  Justice  upon  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  Lawes,  and  receive  soverty,  under  great  paiiiet, 
that  they  sail  abstaine  in  time  camming.'*  It  will  he  seen 
from  the  sequel  that  the  civil  power  had  subsequently  a  dif* 
ferent  opinion  of  the  system  of  **  black-naill/*  which  now, 
indeed*  seems  to  justify  its  common,  though  not  correct,  de- 
finition, that  it  was  <*  a  sum  paid  for  forbearance  and  protec- 
tion." Of  this  date  a  <'  roll"  was  made  by  order  of  the  Scot- 
tisii  parliament,  ^  of  the  clannes  that  has  captttnes  and  diief- 
taines,  quhomon  they  depend  oftimes  against  the  will  of  their 
Landes  Lordes*  alsweill  bordoures,  as  Hielandeste.'*  '*Itis 
also  statute  and  ordained,  that  the  Captaines,  Chieffes,  and 
Chieflaines,  of  all  clannes,  alswall  en  the  Hieland,  as  oo 
the  Bordoures,  and  their  branches,  give  pledges,  and  that 
such  as  refuse  to  give  pledges  be  pursued  with  fire  and 
sword,  as  enemies  to  God  and  the  King,  and  that  the  said 
pledges  be  executed  to  Death,  in  case  redress  be  not  made 
by  the  persons  by  whom  they  lie,  and  that  the  pledgea  for 
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of  Sptttal,  a  cadet  of  the  family,  and  hereditary 
Baron-Baillie,  on  the  estate  of  Duntreath.  "  The 
Justices  of  his  Highness'  Peace/'  met,  in  quarter 
sessions  at  Stirling  on  the  3d  of  February  l65&-9t 
enforced  a  contract,  between  Captain  Hew  Mac- 
Gregor  and  the  heritors  and  inhabitants  of  more 
than  six  parishes  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Stirling, 
of  which  protection  to  their  property  on  his  part, 
and  a  certain  remuneration  on  theirs,  were  the 
mutual  stipulations.*     Another  interesting  doCu- 


the  Highlands  be  placed  on  the  south  side,  and  those  for 
the  borders  be  placed  on  the  north  side,  of  iPorth.'*  Mur- 
ray of  Glendook*s  Collection.  The  captainships  of  clans 
have  been  the  subjects  of  royal  charters.  David  the  II  gave 
at  least  three  su^h  charters,  one  **  anent  the  clan  Clencon- 
nan,  and  wha  should  be  tHiptain  thereof,"  another  "  anent  the 
clan  Muntercasduff,  John  McKennedy,  captain  thereof,'*  a 
third  to  "  Donald  £d2ear  of  the  captainship  Clanmacgowin.'* 
Robert  III  gave  one,  to  John  Kennedy  In  the  county  of  Air 
and  heirs  male,  of  the  captainship,  head,  and  comQxandment  of 
his  kin.*'    Robertson's  Index* 

*  We  subjoin  a  copy,  die  only  accurate  one,  we  befieve, 
that  has  hitherto  appeared  in  print.  The  difficulty  of  decy« 
phering  the  word  "  Hew**  had  led  to  an  unfortunate  error  in 
the  Statistteal  Account,  and  its  epitome  the  *'  Beauties  of 
Scotland."  Captain  MacGregor*s  petitioni  however  it  mayt 
according  to  Dr  Jamieson,  **  shew  the  weakness  of  the  exe* 
cutive  government**  (a  point  not  quite  clear),  iUustrates  the 
xespect  paid  to  the  judicial,  even  during  the  usurpation. 

**  At  Stirling  la  ane  quarter  aessioun  held  by  sum  Jus* 
tices  of  his  highnes'  peace  upon  the  third  day  of  ff&- 
bruary  165f  the  Lakd  of  Touch  being  Chyrsman 

Upon  reading  of  ane  pcttition  given  in  be  Captain  Mcgregor 
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ment  illustrative  of  this  branch  of  the  police  of 
Stirlingshire  is  preserved  in  the  repositories  of 
John  Dunmore  Napier  Esqr  of  Ballinkinrain.  It 
is  dated  ly^l*  As  it  is  very  long,  and  embraces 
a  variety  of  matter,  we  have  thrown  it  into  a 
tail  note;  and,  lest  we  should  J^e  suspected  of 
partiality,  shall  avail  ourselves  verbatim  of  the 
luminous  comment  upon  it  by  the  very  enlight- 
ened Statist  of  the  Parish  of  KiUearn.* 

Ecclesiastical  Divisions. — Stirlingshire  con. 


mackand  mention  That  several  heritors  and  inhabitants  of  the 
paroches  of  Campsie  Dennie  Baldernock  Strablane  Killeam 
Gargunnock  an  uthers  wtin  the  Schirrefdome  of  Stirling  Did 
agree  with  him  to  oversee  and  preserve  thair  houses  goods 
and  geir  frae  oppressioun  and  accordinglie  did  pay  him  and 
now  that  sum  persones  delay  to  mack  payment  according  to 
agreement  and  use  of  payment  Thairfoir  it  is  ordered  that  all 
heritors  and  inhabitants  of  the  paroches  afbirsaid  mack  pay- 
ment to  the  said  Captaine  Mcgregor  of  their  proportionnes 
for  his  said  service  till  the  first  of  ffebry  last  past  without  de« 
lay  All  constables  in  the  severall  paroches  are  hereby  com* 
mandit  to  see  this  order  put  in  execution  as  they  will  answer 
the  contrair.  It  is  also  hereby  declared  that  all  qo  have  been 
ingadgit  in  payment  sail  be  liberat  afler  such  time  that  they 
goe  to  Captaine  Hew  Mcgregor  and  declare  to  him  that  they 
are  not  to  expect  any  service  frae  him*  or  he  to  expect  any 
payment  frae  them.  Just  copie 
Extracted  be 

James  Sdrling  CI.  of  the  peace 
ffor  Archibald  Edmonstone  bailzie  of  Duntreath 
to  be  published  at  ye  kirk  of  Strablane.*' 

•  Ssx  Note  K  K. 
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tains  91  parches,  parts  of  three  connected  with 
Perthshire,  and  of  one  with  Dumhartonshire.  As 
an  ecclesiastical  sentence  has  no  civil  effect,  the 
difference  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  boundaries  is 
attended  with  no  inconvenience.  The  parishes 
are  in  different  conunissariots.* 

DiSSEKTERSFROM  NaTIONAL  ChURCH,  AND  BiBLE 

Socibty.-^The  dissenters  from  the  national  reli- 
gious establishment  are,  perhaps,  more  numerous, 
proportionally,  than  in  most  parts  of  Scotland.  It 
was  here,  indeed,  that,  in  17^8,  that  secession 
began  which  afterwards  spread  over  Scotland  un<« 
der  the  name  of  **  The  Associate  Synod,**  and, 
ten  y6ars  after,  branched  into  **  Burgher^*  and 
*«  Antiburghers.''i  The  prime  mover,  however,  in  a 
party  which  has  been  considered  as  unfavourable 
to  loyalty,  where  the  reigning  prince  has  not 
signed  *'  the  Solemn  Leifgne  and  Covenant,**  Mr 
Ebenezer  Erskine,  8  years  after  his  expulsion 
from  the  bosom  of  the  national  church,  demon* 
strated  his  attachment  to  the  civil  government* 
by  assuming  the  military  character  in  the  de- 
fence of  Stirling  against  the  insurgent  army  in 
1746,  when  he  gallantly  headed  two  companies 
of  his  affectionate  flock.    The  dissenters  have 


•  SsB  Note  L  L.  f  Sbs  pp.  SS7-SS9. 
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latterly  given  a  proof  of  their  liberality,  both 
pecuniary  and  intellectual,  by  contributing,  in 
concert  with  the  members  of  the  establishment, 
towards  the  diffusion  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures.  A 
society,  whose  principal  object  is  to  act  as  <<  aux- 
iliary" to  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie- 
ty," and  which,  collaterally,  supplies  copies  to 
the  county  and  vicioity,  was  established  in  Stir- 
ling on  tlie  31st  of  August  181S.  The  Earl  of 
Dunmore  has  all  along  been  President  of  this 
pious  and  benevolent  institution;  and  sevend 
men  of  rank  and  fortune  both  in  this  and  other 
counties  have  lent  their  countenance  and  assist- 
ance. The  **  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  fiw  Stir- 
lixi^shire  and  its  vicinity"  had,  on  the  l6th  of 
October  1816,  collected  a  sum,  which,  including 
L.90  14s  2d  of  interest,  and  L.1  18s  lOd  ariaiDg 
from  the  sale  of  copies  at  reduced  prices,  amount- 
ed to  L.2277  1*8  S^d,  of  which  L.206I  had 
been  remitted  to  London,  and  L.198  lOs  9d  ex- 
pended at  home,  leaving  a  balance  of  L.18  3s 
lUd.* 


*  See  the  four  Azmual  Reports.  The  donations,  though 
smaller  than  the  year  before,  are  greater  than  they  were  the 
first;  and,  on  the  16th  of  October  iai6,  had,  in  all,  amounted 
to  L.1795  148  S^d.  In  1816,  Alexander  Chrystal,  day-labour- 
er in  Dunblane,  was  a  donor  to  the  amount  of  L.20.  The  lar- 
gest individual  donation,  L.21,  was  given,  in  I81S,  by  Wil* 
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liam  Murray  Esqr  of  Polmaise,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 
James  Stirling  Esqr  of  Keir  has  this  year  given  L.20.  The 
subscriptions  have  been  gradually  diminishing  every  year,  a 
presumption  that  the  Jbrm  of  annual  subscription  does  not 
make  subscription  annual.  The  Society  had,  with  a  becoming 
liberality,  offered  to  sell  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  at 
reduced  prices.  The  total  sale,  however,  in  4  years,  amounts 
to  only  L.1  Ids  lOd. 
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APPENDIX, 

CONTAINING  * 

NOTES  AND  ADDITIONS. 


CAMELODUNUM. 

NoTS  Ay  p.  I4h  Mr  Murphy,  in  his  elegant  translation  of 
Tacitus's  remains,  affirms,  but  without  giving  his  reasons,  that 
Camdodunum  is  Colchester;  where,  indeed,  as  the  name  im« 
plies,  there  was  a  hill-fort.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  417.  He  is  followed 
in  the  opinion  by  the  author  of  the  article  ''  Essex"  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Encyclopaedia,  who  also  has  withheld  his  reasons.  An 
inspection,  however,  of  the  Peutingerian  Table  will  shew,  that 
Camdodunum  was  farther  south,  and  that  the  hypothesis 
which  places  it  on  the  site  of  the  modern  St  Maiden  is  nearer 
the  trath.  Tabula  Itineraria  ex  illustri  Peutingerorum  Biblio- 
theca,  que  Augustse  Vindelicorum,  beneficio  Marsi  Velsert 
Septem  Viri  Augustani,  in  lucem  edita.  See  Homius's 
Vieux  Monde,  folio,  p.  307i  and  p.  23  of  this  volume. 

ABBRNETHT  HOT  TRB  CAPITAL  OF  THS  SCOTS. 

NoTs  B,  p.  14.  Abemethy  is  now  generally  understood  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  Picts,  before  their  conquest  by 
Kenneth  II,  King  of  the  Scots;  who,  having  effectually  assert* 
cd  bis  claim  to  the  Pictish  crowni  trans&rred  the  seat  of  his 
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government,  from  Kilkerran  (the  modem  Campbelltown)  nt 
Argyleshire,  to  Forteviot  in  Stratheam.  The  present  8Ute  of 
Forteviot  does  not  seem  to  form  any  objection  to  its  ba¥ing 
been,  first,  a  Pictish,  and,  afterwards,  a  Scottish,  town.  The 
houses  of  North  Britain  were  anciently  built  of  wattled  mud 
or  of  wood,  perishable  materials^  Even  as  late  as  1600,  the 
houses  of  Edinburgh  were  mostly  wooden*  That  the  Scots, 
who  began  to  be  known  towards  the  middle  of  the  5th  centu- 
ry, should  have  had  a  capital  in  Caledonia  before  Ibis  tinoe,  is 
highly  improbable.  The  terra  Scoif  indeed,  being  Saxpn,  it 
comparatively  modem,  eed  the  lOlfa  eenlury  is  the  epoch  of 
the  application  of  the  name  of  Scotland  tp  any  part  of  North 
Britain* 

BEMAINS  OP  AKCIEKT  BI7ILDI27GS. 

Note  C,  p.  21,  concluding  Section  I.  Mr  Alexander  Gor- 
don, in  his  '*  Jtinerarium  Septentrionale/*  expresses  his  opin- 
ion, founded  on  a  diligent  survey,  that,  on  the  isthmus  between 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  there  are  remains  of  those  British 
towns  which  are  affirmed,  by  Tacitus,  to  have  yielded  to  Agri- 
cola,  and  to  have  been  surrounded  with  Roman  castles.  This 
general,  according  to  Mr  Gordon,  being  **  on  the  conquering 
side,"  made  his  forts  north  of  those  works  which  were  after- 
wards built  for  defence.  Hence  the  origin  of  Little  Castle- 
hill  near  Duntocher,  Cring  Castle,  West  Bankier,  Broken 
Tawer,  Carlestown;  at  the  last  of  which,  as  this  distinguished 
antiquary  was  informed,  Roman  medals  had  been  found,  and 
where,  along  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  he  perceived  vast  heaps 
of  stones,  and  many  of  them  resembling  the  tracts  of  streets 
or  buildings.  Hence,  also,  '^  Antirmuny*^  and  **  another 
more  easterly,  a  very  stately  one,  with  a  sloping  bank  of  stone 
and  earth,  projecting  angularly  southward  from  it.**  Two 
miles  farther  east,  opposite  to  Barhill,  "  a  very  large  and 
beautiful  mount,    surrounded  with  a  ditch  of  twenty  feet 
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broftdy  being  inclosed  between  two  rivulets,  which  meet  there, 
making  the  whole  ft  peninsulai  next  at  a  place  called  Coliam, 
near  Kilsyth;  further  east  near  a  few  houses  called  Columbee, 
•nether  fort  surrounded  with  a  hirge  rampart  of  stone  and 
earth  without  any  ditch;  after  this,  going  still  further  east,  at 
a  place  called  the  iloughbill,  I  found  another  fort,  where  were 
the  vestiges  of  stone  walls  and  buildings/'  to  appearance  '<  in- 
dining  to  a  square,  and  among  the  largest  forts  on  that  side 
the  valley;  fartlier  east  is  a  place  called  the  Chesters,  surround*- 
ed  with  a  rampart  of  stone  in  an  oval  form,  very  entire;  farther 
east,  on  a  hHl  called  the  Pore-brae,  above  the  village  of  Au- 
cbieloich,  is  a  very  beautiful  and  curious  casldltm,  called 
Caimfaal,  with  a  stone-wall  round  it,  forming  a  complete  cii^ 
de,  with  eight  or  nine  regular  courses,  one  above  another, 
aliout  18  feet  high,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  circumfer- 
ence, the  breadth  of  the  wall  is  sixteen  feet,  having  a  regular 
entry  due  east,  thirteen  feet,  with  a  large  outwork,  so  embar* 
ratted  that  it  cannot  be  described.  A  mile  farther  east  is  aa- 
other  eastettum  opposite  to  Castle  Gary,  consisting  of  a  ditch 
near  twenty  fiHir  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  rampart,  the  latter  of 
which  is  about  90  feet  high  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  i» 
circumference.  The  area  bad  been  regularly  paved  with  flat 
free  stones,  some  of  which  remained  under  a  modern  garden, 
formed  by  throwing  soil  upon  the  pavement,  which'*  (Mr  Got* 
don  was  assured)  **  had  underneath  it  large  arched  vaults,  ia 
which  the  natives  bad  found,  among  other  things,  broken  pei- 
oes  of  leaden  pipes."  Mr  Gordon  was  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  vaults,  by  a  house  built  upon  the  entrance.  In  his 
drawing  of  the  pavement,  the  seams  of  the  stones  from  centre 
tif  circumference  resemble  radii,  **  Going,"  says  Mr  Gordon, 
'*  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  east,  I  found  a  large  field 
crowded  with  what  seemed  to  be  the  foundation  and  ruins  of 
a  large  town,  called  East  Bankier,  the  circumference  of  which 
is  idMHtt  three  quarters  of  a  mile.    A  mile  farther  east,  at  a 
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place  called  the  Cliapel  HHl,  I  found  another  square  spot  of 
ground  surrounded  with  a  stone  rampart,  m  the  middle  of 
which  was  the  foundation  of  stone  buildings.  Half  a  mile  still 
farther  east  is  a  place  called  Wester  Cowdon,  where  are  vast 
tracks  of  buildings  and  stone  walls,  whose  foundations  appear 
very  distinct,  covering  a  great  many  acres,  with  two  or  three 
rows  of  terraces,  towards  the  north,  faced  with  stone."  This 
Mr  Gordon  considers  one  of  the  Caledonian  towiia  which  sub* 
mitted  to  Agricola.  Itinerarium  Septentrionale,  London  17^, 
folio,  pp.  IQ-^-SS.  Both  Carnfaal  and  Bankier  castle  resemble 
a  fort  described  by  Alexander  Graham  £sqr  of  Duchray  ia 
1724,  and  by  William  Buchanan  fisqr  of  Auchmar  about  the 
same  time.  It  is  situate  on  a  point  of  land  running  into  Loch- 
Lomond  from  the  extremity  of  the  farm  of  Cashel,  belonging 
to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  which  has  obviously 
drawn  its  name  from  the  fort.    See  p.  Of  the  cairns  of 

Carlestown»  the  intelligent  author  of  the  Statistical  Account 
of  the  parish  in  which  they  are  found,  Baldemock,  mentions 
that  they  are  of  an  eliptical  shape,  that  the  largest  is  60  yards 
in  length,  and  10  in  breadth,  and,  at  the  date  of  the  account, 
almost  carried  away.  Through  the  whole  length  of  it,  are  two 
rows  of  broad  stones  set  on  edge  on  the  ground,  and  four  feet 
asunder.  Between  the  rows  the  dead  were  interred,  having 
flag  stones  laid  over  them.  The  heap  raised  above  them  was 
mostly  of  large  stones  quarried  from  the  adjoining  rock»  The 
other  cairn  had  been  more  recently  laid  open,  and  found  to 
be  of  a  similar  construction;  which,  in  the  intelligent  Statists 
opinion,  is  Danish.  Some  of  the  stones  in  the  foundation  are 
of  considerable  size.  Among  the  contents,  on  opening,  wece 
found  fragments  of  human  bones,  and  urns.  One  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  urns  is  ornamented  near  the  mouth  with  two 
hollow  grooves;  and  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  it  is  a 
segment  of  at  least  20  inches.  Tradition  speaks  of  a  battle 
with  the  Danes  in  the  neighbouring  moor  of  Craigmaddy; 
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«Bd  aflinns  that  one  of  their  princes  was  kifled*    In  the  pa- 
rish nowr  alluded  to,  Baldemock,  anciently  Cartenbenach, 
probably  Gurt'na'BcannacM^  **  Field  of  Blessing,"  another 
remarkable  antiquity  is  found.    It   consists  of  three  long 
atones  of  greyish  grit,  taken  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
laid  from  north  to  south,  two  of  them  close  to  each  other 
belovr,  and  one,  in  the  middle,  above.    The  higher  is  found 
to  be  18  feet  long,  11  broad,  and  7  thick.    Those  under- 
neath are  somewhat  smaller,  but  cannot  easily  be  measured, 
as  they  are  considerably  sunk  in  the  soil-    They  are  in  a 
plain  about  250  yards  diameter,    surrounded  with  rising 
grounds,  which  make  an  amphitheatre.    They  form  what  is 
called  "  the  Auld  Wives  Lifir    The  tradition  connected  with 
this  ludicrous  name  is,  that  three  old  women,  having  wager- 
ed which  should  carry  the  greatest  weight,  brought  hither 
in  their,  apronis  the  three  stones  of  which  the  lift  is  con« 
structed,  and  laid  them  as  they  now  are.    The  place  appears 
to  have  been  Druidical;  and  the  ancient  Celtic  name,  signi- 
fying '*  Field  of  Blessing"  might  have  originated  from  this 
circumstance.     The  plain  exhibits  the  roots  and  stocks  of 
such  oaks  as  might  have  formed   the  sacred  grove.    The 
aged   females,  according  to  Tacitus  and  Pomponius  Mela» 
lived  in  sisterhoods,   devoting  their  time  to   the  offices  of 
religion;  and  the  tradition  would  seem  to  refer  to  their  sup- 
posed preternatural  power.     Camden  mentions  a  Druidical 
stone  in  Ireland  called  '<  Ae  Lifted  Stone;'  and  some  in 
France  are  known  as   "  les  Pierree  Levees**    The  name  of 
Carlestown,  also,  or  ^'  Town  of  Old  Men,"  points  to  a  Drui- 
dical settlement  in  this  quarter.    The  Saxon  names  might 
have  had  corresponding   Celtic  names  more  anciently.    A 
Druidical  remain  occurs  in  the  paiish  of  Fintry,  about  the 
middle  of  the  moor  towards  j^ampsie,  and  north-west  of  the 
Aliekle  Bin.    See  Map. — About  half  a  mile  north- wast  of 
a  very  fimtastical  basaltic  rock  called  Wanzie  in  the  parish 
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of  Killearn,  tliere  is,  on  the  Farm  of  Fumtch-Tenaat  m 
the  parish  of  Di'ymen,  a  sepulchral  cairn^  about  20  paces 
long  and  10  broad.  A  row  of  Kist-vBem^  or  Stone  Coffins, 
seems  to  form  the  body  of  the  iumuhsy  add  is  covered  with  a 
very  large  heap  of  gt^at  stones,  obviously  rounded  by  attri- 
tion,  and,  therefore,  brought  from  some  river.  The  nearest  is 
the  Burn  of  Carnock,  distant  more  than  half  a  mile.  Some 
remains  of  this  sort  occur  in  the  north*east  comer  of  this  pa* 
rish,  a  short  way  from  Aberfoyle. — ^We  may  now  pass  to  ano- 
ther remarkable  antiquity,  which,  like  the  last  mentioned,  has, 
Iiitherto,  sd  far  as  is  known,  been  unnoticed  in  print,  *'  the 
Peel  of  Buchanan,"  about  200  paces  in  front  of  the  mansion 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  The  Eorio  had  had  itt 
course  in  this  direction,  though  now  flowing  considerably  to 
the  southward.  The  ditch  around  this  ancient  strength  was 
filled  by  the  river,  and  crossed  by  a  passage,  probid>ly  a  draw- 
bridge, from  the  north.  By  whom  it  was  occupied,  we  can- 
not  venture  to  guess. — Another  antiquity  of  this  class  is  "the 
Peel  of  Gargunnock,"  the  etymology  of  which,  perhaps  from 
its  shape,  seems  to  be  Caer-Guineacht  **  Sharp,  or  Conical, 
Fortress.*'  Its  site  is  50  or  60  yards  east  of  the  rivalet  which 
bears  its  name,  and  within  50  yards  of  the  Forth,  where  the 
latter  takes  an  acute  bend  towards  the  north.  The  ground  is 
now  under  com;  but  old  men  in  the  neighbouriiood  remember 
a  considerable  number  of  large  stones  forming  part  of  a  build* 
ing  there,  and  carried  off,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  laimefs 
for  building.  A  ditch,  south  of  the  Peel,  and  joining  the 
Burn  of  Gargunnock,  seems  to  have  contributed  to  the  seca* 
rity  of  a  fortress,  the  use  of  which  is  conceived  to  have  been 
the  defence  of  a  ford  in  the  Forth  formed  by  the  influx  of  the 
Bum.  Communication  by  the  Reverend  Alexander  Davidson 
Minister  of  Gargunnock. — Another  ancient  stronghoUl,  calkd 
the  Peel  of  Carfarran^  **  Castle  of  Vexation,"  and  evidently  a 
Eoman  caadtum^  presents  itself,  in  the  utmost  possible  state 
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of  preservation^,  on  the  north  bank  of  a  small  rivulet  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  parish  of  Drymeni  called  the  Bum  of 
the  Ward.  This  military  work  is  nearly  square;  and  measures, 
within  the  trenehes,  towards  50  paces  eitlier  way.  It  has  two 
ramparts,  and  one  ditch;  which,  with  the  ramparts,  measures 
20  paces  acron.  The  circumference  of  the  work  is  320  paces. 
It  is  about  a  mile  from  the  hill  of  Gartmore,  which  is  conceiv- 
ed to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Celtic  Caer-Mor,  or  *<  Great 
Fort."  We  shall  have  occasion,  in  the  following  note,  to  per- 
ceive the  pobability  of  a  Roman  road  penetrating  from  the 
great  line  near  Stirling  by  one  branch  to  Carfarran,  and  by 
another  to  Flanders-Hill.  The  latter  is  in  Perthshire,  parish 
of  Port,  and  barony  of  Cardross;  and  has  a  very  entire  Romaic 
caUeUum  about  50  paces  diameter. 
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Of  Castle  Cary  nothing  now  remains  except  a  small  building 
in  tbe  middle,  which,  m  the  drawing,  No  1 3,  submitted,  is  mark- 
ed off  by  a  dotted  line.  From  what  the  writer  had  seen  of  this 
fort  in  the  <*  Itinerarium/*  and  in  Roy's  Military  Remains  of 
the  Romans,  be  had  figured  something  magnificent;  and, 
as  die  late  Sir  Laurence  Dundas  the  proprietor  was  an  ame* 
imr  of  classical  antiquity,  and  his  successor  Lord  Dundas  had 
been  chosen  President  of  the  Society      Scottish  Antiquaries, 
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he  had  concluded  that  the  Roman  Castle  Cary  must  be  in 
high  preservation.  Guess,  then,  his  surprize,  when,  having, 
last  April,  by  the  directions  of  some  labourers,  crossed  a  few 
ridges  sown  with  oats,  he  had  arrived  at  a  newly  made  inclos- 
ure  of  ditch  and  hedge,  about  12  paces  long  and  6  broad, 
planted  with  forest  trees,  and  discovered  that  the  august  Ro- 
man fortress  which  had  surrounded  this  pitiful  patch  of  ground 
had  been  levelled  so  as  to  be  no  longer  visible!  No  other 
blame,  however,  he  is  confident,  can  attach  to  the  noble  pro- 
prietor, than  the  want  of  attention  to  a  curiosity  which^  from 
his  residence  in  England,  he  must  have  seldom  had  occasion 
to  see.  For  a  description  of  this  Roman  work  it  is  necessary 
to  resort  to  Gordon,  who  visited  it  before  1727,  and  made  a 
draught  of  it.  He  speak?  of  it  as  a  '*  magnificent  fort,"  and 
as  seeming  "to  have  been  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  hewn 
free-stone,  whose  vestiges  still  appear.  On  the  south  end  of 
this  wall  are  triple  ditcher,  and  four  rows  of  ramparts,  with  an 
entry  in  the  middle,  leading  into  the  area."  Itinerarium,  57. 
Some  vestiges  of  buildings  (it  must,  in  candour,  be  roention* 
ed)  are  preserved  amid  the  forest  trees  planted  in  the  modem 
ditch-and'hedge fortification  of  Castlecary.  Sir  Laurence  Dun- 
das  had  discovered  the  foundation  of  a  bath.  A  plan,  taken 
from  Roy*s  Antiquities,  is  given  on  the  border  of  the  accom- 
panying map*.  We  have  already  remarked,  fVom  General  Roy*s 
maps,  that  a  causeway  from  Clydesdale  reached  the  wall  at 
Castlecary.  p.  26.  Here  it  stopped;  and  the  causeway 
north  of  the  wall  commenced  about  5  miles  east,  op- 
posite to  the  ancient  CameIon.*-Of  Rough  Castle  Mr  Gor- 
don says,  that  "  for  entireness  and  magnificence,  it  exceeds 
4iny  to  be  seen  on  the  whole  tract  from  sea  to  sea.  The  free- 
stone wall  already  mentioned  seems,  by  its  foundation  here,  to 
have  surrounded  the  whole  castelhm.  The  great  ditdr  of 
Grime's-dyke  is  part  of  its  fortification  northward."  Itinera- 
rium,  67.    A  drawing  of  it,  No.  12,  is  given  on  the  mar^n  of 
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the  map. — **  Of  the  castle  of  Sir  John  de  Graham,*'  says  the 
late  General  Campbell  of  Boquhan,  ''  the  ditch  that  encom<- 
passed  it,  and  the  passage  or  bridge,  can,  alone,  be  discovered. 
The  stones  have  been  carried  off  for  other  purposes,  a  prac- 
tice that  would  have  soon  dispersed  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Rome,  had  they  not  been  early  consecrated  by  the  Popes." 
MS  Notes,  1793.  A  relic  of  this  interesting  ruin  consists 
m  a  neat  hewn  stone,  which,  by  the  natives,  had  been  cal- 
led '*  the  font  for  holy  water,**  till  a  highland  shepherd, 
passing  to  a  FaJkirk  fair,  pronounced  it  to  be  a  quaim^  or 
hand-mill  for  grinding  com.  Graham's  castle  was  burnt  by 
the  EngUsh  about  the  beginning  of  the  Hth  century.^  See 
p.  66. 

SOMAN  ROADS. 

NoTB  D,  p.  S4.  The  great  paved  road,  which  runs  from 
south  to  north,  seems  to  have  ended  near  Brechin.  The  Ro- 
mans, however,  had  their  castra  statha,  or  "  stations,"  in  two 
lines,  one  along  the  coast,  and  the  otheir  inland,  as  far  as 
Bttrgh*head,  anciently  Ptoroton.  This  subject  is  minutely, 
and  consistently,  illustrated  by  Mr  Chalmers;  who,  in  our  ap« 
prehension,  has,  with  great  probability,  assigned  their  for- 
mation, and  that  of  the  causeways  in  different  parts  of 
North  Britain,  not  to  Agricola,  but  LoUius  Urbicus.  The 
former,  indeed,  might  have  made  the  causeway  along  that 
chain  of  forts  which  he  established  from  the  Clyde  to  the 
Forth,  and,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mr  Nimmo,  most 
probably  did  so;  but  he  had  not  the  time  indispensibly  re- 
quisite for  the  other  and  greater  operations.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  assertions  of  Bi>ece  and  Buchanan,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  was  in  North  Britain  more  than  part  of  four 
years.  Urbicus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  Proprator  of  the  al- 
ready conquered  country  from  the  south  end  of  the  island  to 
Agricola's  chain  efforts,  during  Antonine's  reign,  from  1S8 
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to  161  indusire;  and  had  both  time  and  meam,  not  oolj  to 
build  a  wall  along  the  forts,  but  also  to  form  highways  and 
construct  stations  both  south  and  north  of  the  wall.  Agricola» 
indeed,  had  instantly  retired  after  his  victory  over  Gralgacii8» 
without  having  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  securii^  hia 
conquest.  Domitian,  jealous  of  his  military  renown^  and 
growing  popularity  with  the  army,  had  recalled  him— From 
the  great  line  of  Roman  road  which  passes  through  Stirling- 
shire from  south  to  north,  a  branch,  it  would  seem,  struck 
off  near  Stirling,  and,  crossing  the  Forth,  stretched  to  Flan- 
der*s  hill  in  Perthshire.  Recrossing  the  Forth,  it»  probably, 
penetrated  to  Carfarran  in  Stirlingshire.  Some  vestiges  of  it 
are  noticed  by  the  Statists  of  the  parishes  through  which  it 
seems  to  have  run.  In  the  moss  of  Kincardin,  a  Roman  way 
was  discovered,  12  feet  broad,  and  formed  by  trees  laid  across 
each  other,  and,  in  Moss- Flanders,  another  running  from  south- 
east  to  north-west.  A  number  of  logs  of  wood  lying  across 
each  other,  in  the  form  of  a  raft,  and  squared  by  the  axe,  the 
marks  of  which  were  visible  upon  them,  were,  several  years 
ago,  found  in  the  same  moss.  In  the  banks  of  the  Guidie,  a 
stream  which,  issuing  from  the  lake  of  Inchmahome,  runs 
along  the  north  side  of  this  moss,  several  very  large  oaks, 
about  20  feet  below  the  surface,  appear  projecting;  and,  where 
this  stream  joins  the  Forth,  one  tree,  near  6  feet  diameter,  ap- 
pears equally  deep,  and  extending  near  20  feet.  Statistical 
Account  of  the  parish  of  Kincardin,  Vol.  XX,  p.  91.  Again, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Forth,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  west  of 
the  spots  above  alluded  to,  a  road  has  been  discovered  about 
12  feet  broad,  formed  by  trees  laid  across  each  other.  Statis- 
tical Account  of  Kippen,  XVIII,  32|^  These  notices,  ccw 
nected  with  the  Roman  castdla  more  recently  discovered,  i 
conclusive  of  the  Roman  footsteps  in  Monteith. 
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ROMAN  IMSCRIPTIONi.«->MARBLB  OF  FALKIRK. 

Note  E,  p.  12.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Roman 
remains  dug  up  in  Antonine's  wall  is  one  presented  to  Glas-. 
gow  College  by  James  3d  Marquis  of  Montrose,  before  ]684<» 
the  year  of  fats  death.  It  is  asserted  by  Mr  Gough  that  it 
**  had  belonged  to  the  first  fort  at  the  west  end  of  the  wall," 
atid  '*  lain .  some  time  at  Mugdock,"  a  seat  of  the  Mar- 
quis's in  Stirlingshire.  Its  great  beauty,  has  induced  us  to 
exhibit  a  drawing  of  it  on  the  border  of  the  accompanying 
map.    See  No.  1.    The  inscription  is  thus  read,  imperatori, 

CXSARI  TITO  iBLIO  HAD^IAVA  ANTONIKO  AVGVSTO  FIO  PA- 
TRI  PATRlAy^TKKILLATIO  LVGIONIS  VICESIMA  yALENTIS 
TICTRICIS    FBCIT  PER  PASSVS   QVATVOR  MILLE  QVADRIKGEN- 

Tos  TXDECIM.  The  meaning  is  that  **  the  vexillarii,  or  en« 
aignSy  of  the  2(Hh  legion,  valiant  and  victorious,  consecrated 
this  stone  in  honour  of  their  Emperor  Caesar  Titus  JElius  Ha« 
drianoa  Antoninus  Augustus  Pius,  fiither  of  his  country,  hav- 
ing built  the  wall  four  miles  four  hundred  and  eleven  paces.** 
Mr  Gordon  erroneously  charges  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  with  say- 
ing that  this  stone  came  from  Ardoch  in  Strathallan.  Sir  Ro- 
bert is  speaking  of  another  stone.— ^The  only  stone  yet  found 
on  which  Lollius  Urbicus's  name  appears  was  presented  to 
Glasgow  College  by  the  honourable  Charles  Maitland  Sd  son 
of  Charles  3d  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  It  stands  2d  on  the  edge 
of  the  map.  Gordon  exclaims  of  it,  "  It  is  the  most  invalu- 
able jewel  of  antiquity  that  ever  was  found  in  the  island  of 
Britain  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  How  nicely  does  it 
correspond  with  the  account  given  by  Capitolinus,  where  he 
says,  Nam  d  Britannos  per  LoBium  Urhicum  legatum  vicit, 
alio  muro  cnpUtiio  ductor    The  inscription  is  fosvit  legio 

StCVMDA   AVOVSTA  QVIMTO   LOLLIO  VRBICO   LEGATO  AVGVSTI 

FROFRJBTORi.  *'  The  2d  legion,  Augusta,  placed  it  in  honour 
of  QviHTvs  LOLMvs  vRBicvs  legate  and  propreetor  of  Augus- 
tus."   Dio  puts  this  legion  in  '<  the  further  Britain."    Of 
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this  stone,  ^Ir  Horsely  says  he  was  told  that  it  was  found  at 
Bemulie. — A  very  beautiful  Roman  stone  dug  up  at  Duntodi- 
er,  and  presented  to  Glasgow  College  by  Mr  Hamilton  of 
Barns,  about  the  beginning  of  last  century,  stands  3d  on  the 
margin  of  the  map.    The  inscription  is  imperatori  anto- 

KINO  AVGVSTO  P10  LEGIO  SECVNDA  AVGVSTA  FECIT  PBR  PAS- 
8VS  TER  MILLE  DVCENTOS  8EPTVAG1NTA  VNVM.  *'  The  2d  le- 
gion (called)  Augusta  dedicated  this  stone  to  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Augustus  Pius,  father  of  his  country,  havbg  made 
the  wall  three  miles  two  hundred  and  seventy  one  paces.**— 
The  stone  of  which  we  are  now  to  treat,  and  which  is  presented 
on  the  map,  seems  to  have  been  among  the  first  discovered 
of  such  as  mention  Antoninus  Plus.  Buchanan  bad  not 
known  of  any  buch;  and  it  is  copied,  along  with  anodier  con* 
taining  Antonine*s  name,  by  a  distinguished  persoD  nearly. 
contemporary  with  Buchanan,  viz.  Camden,  who  says  that  he 
}iad  them  communicated  to  him  by  Servatius  Rihelius,  a  Sile- 
sian  gentleman  who  had  travelled  in  Scotland,  and  seen  the 
one  at  Earl  Mareschal's  castle  of  '*  Dunotyr,"  and  the  other 
at  '*  Cadir"  one  of  the  seats  of  Stirling  of  Keir.  After  m- 
scribing  it  to  Antonine,  the  ensigns  of  the  2(Hh  legion  state 
that  it  has  made  three  miles  of  the  wall.  From  those  Earls 
who  had  long  possessed  this  elegant  stone,  it  went  to  the 
Mareschal  college  about  1725  (Itinerarlum,  62),  and  was  by 
it,  in  1764,  with  leave  of  the  then  Earl  Mareschal*  given  to 
Glasgow  college.  See  Account  in  drawing  of  it  published  by 
Glasgow  college — The  late  Sir  Laurence  Dundas  Baronet 
dug  up  an  inscription  in  Castle  Cary  in  1764,  and  presented 
it  to  Glasgow  college.  It  is  No  9  on  the  margin  of  the  map. 
The  Antiquarian  Society  of  London  has  published  an  imagine 
ary  likeness  of  it  in  Roy*s  Antiquities:  that  now  given  is  true. 
The  inscription  informs  us,  that  part  (conjectured  to  be  i 
miles  marked  by  the  monogram)  of  the  wall  built  under  the 
reign  of  Antoiunus  Pius  was.  executed  by  the  1st  cohort 
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of  tiie  Titngri«ii8.^Aii  dtar,  aMo,  of  which  •  dnnritig  h 
gtfen  to  the  map.  No  10,  ihm  found  at  Casde  Carf*  It  is  de« 
dieated  to  Poitttne,  aad  a  ataaU  iv&vo  figvM  of  the  goddest 
was  diseoYered  near  if.  Ml*  Oordon  taontioM  an  altar  foand 
here,  and  said  to  hate  baen  Idng  in  'Canbaraaiild  House.  Ho 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  tight  of  it,  but  had  been  infonaM 
ed  that  it  had  engrnTen  on  it  tsoto  britanHorvm.  It  a|^ 
peara  to  have  been  the  tame  ^th  that  of  which  fyr  Robett 
8IM>idd  sajra,  **  The  £arl  df  Penh  ga««  me  the  dradght  of  afl 
attar  found  near  Caiitie  Carj  with  the  fellowhig  inscriptioii 
iffikTRfBts  Lao  txti  aRi¥roir.  ▼.  s.  ir.  p.  m/'  Gordon  aa# 
a  broken  altar  here  #iA  Ihe  letters  aiBaT»  whioh  he  read  eo« 
Boita*BATATOR?ii;  and  another,  sud  mot€  entire  ode^  with  tb* 
I^fend  BiiLitcs  ytxilriATio  fit.  On  a  Kitle  altar  finind  heroi 
he  read  r.  s.  i.  ¥.  s.  l.  h.  He  cdold  make  nothh^jf  oat  of  the 
&«t  two  letters:  the  hM  fodT  he  read  votTM  soiitVT  MtMM 
MBRiTO.  ItiiterarinBi,  p.  57.-*-i^Ia  the  chatth  of  Palkirk» 
pulled  down  in  1811,  a  oMtUe  had  lain  samatioed.  Ithaatww 
inscriptions.  One  tOMH  to  the  fc^ndaHofloftbebttiMmg, 
tta  epoch,  and  pitfpose^  f  ALtitc  ifoMAM>  fvi^  :  mabc 
mIO^Tt't^  the  date  o^  this  IftsaH^aiMwoBldaaam  la 
form  a  preiunfptioB  that  its  odttpttrlM  is  n»  oidaif  than  the 
midde  of  the  llth  eentory,  itfd  tiM  if  la^  at  least,  five  caaath 
riea,  and  nedri^  a  half,  newer  tha«  tito  speeified  date  of  the  si- 
ledged  ev^snt  #hidi  it  coBtoteeaerate^  MBMAWi  Wic  oasi 

SOB'  GKASAM   iirhg  BvBRStS  ^Al/L.    SWVBfttS  MC4  *tB  tB^I* 

dvarra  it  a.  ate.  the  iBterf^ecirieto  eotoeede  our  dM%. 
HotWithsiandiftg  We  luitw  itfc^e*  ieen  flw  laiif*^  ww  baivb 
veritured  to  tantk  the  pu#gling  lemr  g  reeemhlinf  b^  8«s- 
on  in  the  third  Word,  by  an  1^  and  Iftpe  iAp«ritte»  Lr  Ih  the 
ponierals  (as  commonly  represented),  by  a  D,  which  it 
night  have  becD.  the  KHbi^  hvmerUM  1'5  ^6W  that  the 
fnaeriptiott  eMnsst  Ite  dtdhf  tlWh  fte  aokaoWledgBd  tiltro^ 
dattlo&ofddsaMitroriieMie»kMMtahk    ItlaAe^^t 

4  N 
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ihat  the  Arabic  numerals  were  first  known  over  contiaeiital 
Europe  about  980.  Wadlis's  Algebra.  There  are,  among 
tlie  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  LoDdoD, 
9  papers  giving  an  account  of '  old  inscriptions  in  these 
characters  in  England;  and.  Mr  Cope  describes  a  mauUe- 
piece  in  Wedgel  Hall  Herefordshirey  with  the  date  eagrar- 
en  M16»  which  he  considers  1016.  Thbistfae  oldest 
known.  Vol.  XXXIX,  p.  IJ9.  Suroamfss  are  acknowledg- 
ed to  have  originated  in  France,  where  tkey  •  were  m- 
known  till  about  the  end  of  the  10th  century.  Bery,  584. 
Camden ,  states  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  any  he- 
reditary, surname  .in  Eogiand  before  the  Norman  oooquest* 
Remains,  1605i  p.  92.  The  witnesses  to  the  charters  of  £d|gar 
and  Alexafider  I  have  no  surnames;  and  it  was  only  under 
David  I  that  surnames  had  begt^n  to  be  used  in  Scotland. 
Chalmers's  Caledonia,  I»  771»  with  various  authQrities  qaoted. 
The  marble^  however,  shews,  that  the  tradition  of  Graham's 
overturaipg  the  Roman  wall  is,  perhapsi  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Malcolm  Canmor;  or  (if  the  circumstance  of  Graham's  i^ppeer* 
ing .  as.  a  surname  must  rob  Jt  of  this  degree  of  antiquity)  .as 
old  at  least  as  the^reign  or  David  I.  On  thevother  hand, 
Grim's  .dyke  is  a  name  applied  in  England  to  many  andent 
works,  and  Warton  explains  the  phrase  as  meaning  *'  the  wall 
made  by  magic."  Of  Green-loning  (as  it  is  commonly  pro- 
nounced) M  Strathallan,  Mr  Gough  says  it  ia  a  corruption  of 
'GranutrhfA^yt  the  old  name  for  the  Roman  causeway  which 
.ruas.close  to  a  little  village  to  which  the  name,  thus  changed, 
has  been  fn^tfaned.  .Gough's  Camden,  HI,  382.  For  his  co- 
py of  the  Falkirk  inscriptions^  the  £ditor  stands  indebted  to  the 
•polite att^bnof  Capt.  Dougald MacDougal. 

Buchanan's  linss  on  th«  carron. 

•     NoTB  F,  p.  64.  These  rverses  occur  in  his  Epiihdlamium  to 
.Fnmdsaad  Mary  King  and  Queen  of  Scots.  They  have  been 
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quoted  cep^Medly^  as  illustratire  of  aathentic  biBfeory;  land,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  we  say  a  few  words  in  counteraction' 
of  t|)eir  leodency  and  infloence.— 1.  The  Scots  are  represent- ' 
ed  as  oceupymg  the  country  next  the  wall,^thoagh  it  be;cer« 
tain  not  only  that  they  did  not  hold  it,  but  diat  the  Damnii' 
dwelt  here.    The  accurate  Ptolemy,  who  flourished  in  the  2d 
centory,  makes  the  latter  extend  their  dwellings  from  Loch 
RfWik  to  Loch  Barn,  from  Inyeravon  to  Dunbarton,  aild  from 
the  head  of  Clydesdale  to  the  firth  of  Clyde.— 2.    Of  the 
Scots,  or  more  properly  AlbaKkh  (for  Scats,  or  **  Ramblers/' 
was  a  bye*word  applied  to  them  by  their  southern  neigM>ours)' 
the  broad  sword,  or  day^mor,  the  •*  ingens  gladws"  of  Tacitus, 
was  Uio  most  distinguished  weapon  of  attack* — S:   F^om  the 
s^brupt  commencement  of  the  Romah  causeway  north  of  the 
wall,  five  miles  east  of  Castlecary,  where  the  southern  line' 
from  Clydesdale  terminates,  as  well  as  from  other  circumstan- 
ces, it  may  be  argued,  tiiat  the  northern  was,  most  probably, 
formed  after  Agrieola  had  erected  his  forts.    Mr  Chalmers 
has,  arwe  apprehend,  demonstrated,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  Roman  works  nc^th  of  these  forts,  and  of  the  wall  subse-' 
quently  raised  along  the  tract' of  the  forts,  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  Lollius  Urbicus,  daring  the  existence,  forabout  30  years, 
of  the  province  of  VesptuianCf  which  extended  thence  to  the 
Moray  firth,  or  ancient  Varar.    It  was  in  attempting  to  reco-^ 
ver  this  most  northern  province  of  the  Empire,  ^er  it  had 
been  relinquished  for  about  40  years,  that,  in  209^  Severus, 
having  advanced  to  the  extremity  of  Scotland,  and  reduced 
the.inhabitanu  to  subjection,  lost  50,000  men.    It  was  then, 
also,  that  the  woods  of  Caledonia  fell  by  the  Roman  ske, 
Caledonia,  I,  115—183.    The  facts  regarding  Severus  are 
recorded  by  an  author  nearly  contemporary, -Dion  Cassius, 
whose  account  has  been  preserved  in  the  abridgement  by  Xi- 
philinus.   We  may  quote  a  Latin  •  translation  of  the  latter. 
**  Quam .  Severus,  yiiuin  velki^cmnemin  warn  poleslakm  trrff- 
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g^  ingwmt  ^  M  OMmkmt  mm  tfim  j»prlM«iM»  Mmt 
nwfm^  f«qf«tfa  fuonf  ^yAm  fmierti,  Sfe,».M9rtm  nod  « i 
ad  fumfuoginta  miUiii:..S€pie  Umm  ifol^M^  S^vemi* 
ad^strmamiimkmpmi:*  L.  Sa..  j..  ^  Our  ktea,  fowdi- 
ed  uppu  At  imponaDt  ioeumtMB  whnb  iim  bteUigaift  wd 
fiMthfiil  l0im  hM  puUiaked,'  Md  the  gsotrai  ooosteaoy  «r 
hiatoryt  »•  that  time  of  Nerth  BrUain  who  weiv  wihicqiigitfy 
called  **  &aM"  caane  into  the  eonotrj  poittriaMriy  calM 
M&olhiu;/' after  the  Somalia  b«d  left  it.  Nor  let  ihe  finandki 
^r  Oistaii  fear,  that  the  emteace  of  their  favourite  baed,  and 
iMi  father's  dynasty,  are  thus  oalled  in  qiieitieB.  The  fepvtod 
epo^h  of  Finga)»  before  MaePhereon's  tuae^  if  well  knowa  to 
have  beep  the  5tb  eentury-  See  p,  5M.  B<Mioe  ua  15S7» 
Bishop  Usiy  in  157ft  Holinshed  io  1577>  st^ta  Ae  traditieft 
pf  his  living  then.  ||  was  M^^Phernii  who.  detediwK  a  si* 
mikrity  of  sound  between  Car^t  and  Commiaf » aad  indaali^* 
ipg  the  Celtio  Cormik  *'  of  tba  $eroe  eya,*'  with  the  Jtonaaa 
Cur^^Mh  ''  9f  the  long  clpakt"  6rii  plaqed  the  Kiog  etUw- 
ven  in  the  8d,  Srili  is  there  ample  room  for  the  iingalian 
dynasty  in  Mo?-bbeiB*  It  wai  thee  that  Druidiim  had  leooH- 
ly  be^n  ^ xunguished,  and  Christianity  had  not,  by  Cohunba, 
bean  introdu(Md  aonopgst  th«  Caledfai%a«i  cirempataocea 
which  acqeupt  for  their  religious  (i^r  rather  frrafiigiom)  pee^ 
liarity.  The  assertion  of  Dion  Caiiitts^  whose  time  is  the  Sd 
eentury,  that  **  the  Caledoniana  have  their  women  ia  eoai* 
ason/'  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  5tbt  The  otier  si- 
lence of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  regarding  the  fgdirpa- 
timi  of  the  X>ruids  in  Caledonia  is  satisfactorily  accounted  fbr, 
.  by  supposing  that  it  night  have  bean  effected  after  the  depnr- 
ture  nf  tha  {tomans  in  H8*  Nor  doas  ^  hypolhe|ia»  as  h 
prolongs  the  ezisteooe  of  (he  Caledonian  Oymda  two  qentariaa 
longer  than  have  genernNy  been  aUewed  themi  peectudo  ths| 
civiligatioa  auributed  to  them  by  the  Gae^k  md  Jlomao  an* 
tkoif  ,  nnd  tbm  capt^ty  9i  iaip^rtiog  it  to  aociety  around 
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dieiii.  StJerooMy  iiicie«4»  irho  Kve4  ta  the  Sik  oentavy,  ai- 
■erts»  that  <<  the  AUaeM  ate  hanan  flesh;'*  but  we  are  in* 
foraied  by  an  author  of  the  fld,  Richard  of  Cireneetter,  that 
their  territory  was  limited  by  Cowal  and  the  western  half 
of  Dunbartonshire.  That  the  Soettish  dynasr|r,  then,  as  it  is 
calledy  was  founded  in  the  be^ittaing  of  the  6th  century,  ih* 
ymn  the  previous  existence,  in  the  Caledoaian  highlands,  of 
another  dynasty,  on  whose  ruins  it  settlsd,  and,  which,  on  the 
CarroD,  or  the  Bonny»  had  stendy  grappled  with  "  the  King 
of  the  WovUL'' 

CABBOV  BIVKR,  AVS  CaBJIOV  BOO. 

NexB  G»  p.  65.  Mr  Niouno  labonred  under  the  same  dis- 
advantage with  his  Editor,  in  his'  ignorance  of  Gaelic.  The 
latter  has  endeavoured  to  remedy  it  by  applying  to  Gaelic 
aclielarst  and  the  result,  in  the  present  mstance,  is,  that  Mr 
Minnio  ia  wrong  in  deriving  the  name  of  the  river  from  an 
artiicialt  instead  of  a  natural,  characteristic  The  modem 
alveightMung  of  the  *'  winding  river,**  cannot  a&ct  the  ques« 
tioB  regarding  an  aneieni  nafne»  further  than  iUustratiog  the 
significatioo  by  a  reference  to  its  former  condttion«*-J*he  Car" 
ion  Bog  is  a  vast  meadow,  partly  in  the  parishes  of  St  Ninian 
and  Kflsythy  but  chiefly  ia  Fintry.  Its  length  is  about  four 
milas,  and  the  asedium  breadth  one.^  Oonsiderably  elevated 
above  the  ocean,  it  occupies  part  of  the  table- land  between 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts.  The  river  of  the  name,  pas- 
sing  through  the  east  end.  flows  into  the  firth  of  Forth;  while 
a  stream  tributary  to  the  Enric»  issuing  from  the  west,  pro- 
ceeds through  Loch  Lomond  to  the  firth  of  Clyde,  The  Bog 
has,  probably,  been  a  ake  at  no  itwy  distant  period,  and  gra* 
dually  filled  by  the  hill  brooks  washing  down  substances. 
Vlarty  indeed,  is  a  awampv  hardiy  pansabie  in  the  middle  of 
saauneri  and  the  whole  is  nearly  inundated  by  every  heavy 
nm.     The   G^rron  Company  have  attempted  to    get  it 
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converted  inte  a  reservoir,  for  drhrtng  their  mttdtnnery^' 
when,  from  drought,  the  river  is  iosuffictent;  and  nothing 
more  would  be  requisile '  than  a  small  embankment  at 
either  end,  Ao  insuperable  obj^ftction,  however,  arises  from 
the  value  of  its  natural  hay,  and  the  indispensiUlitj  of 
tJtis  commodity  for '  the  surrounding  dairy  farms,  whose 
elevated  sitoatioQ  renders  artificial  crops  precarious.  The 
hay  is  estimated  at  from  ISO  to  150  stones  per  acre;  and 
considered  equally  gpodfor  cows,  as  ryegrass.  Communt-> 
cation  of  the  Reverend  John  Graham  Minister  of  Fintcy- . 

7AI.LS  OJr  WATER.  Ill  STIRtlMGSHIRE. 

Note  H,  p.  68.  Aucbinlill^  is  <<  Field  of  the  over* 
flowing  torrent  and  pool "'  Spout  is  an  ^urd*  taotol<^ 
of  what  has  been  expressed  with  emphasis  by'  the  redupU* 
cation  of  /y  m  the  middle  of  the  compound  Celtic  name, 
— In  the  £nric,  near  Sir  John  de  Graham's  ca^e,  and 
two  miles  east  of  the  church  of  Fintry,  is  a  cataract^ 
nearly  perpendicular,  of  about  60  feet,  and  curiously  di- 
vided into  many  diversified  parts.  It  is  called  **  the 
Loup,*'  i.  e.  Leap,  of  Fintry.  In  the  Blane,  one  of  the 
streams  tributary  to  the  Eoric,  and  famed  for  the  birth  of 
George  Buchanan,  is  a  cascade,  which  seems  to  have,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  excavated  a  romantic  hollow,  filled  with 
a  vast  assemblage  of  gigantic  stones  piled  upon  each 
ether,  and  adorned,  on  the  sides,  with  many  alternate 
strata  of  various  hues.  The  stream  has  already  fonned 
two  smaller  cascades  m  sight* '  before  it  predpitates  itself 
over  a  shelf  30  feet  high,  and  descends  among  the  rocky 
masses,  which  it  has  loosened  from  the  parent-hill.  The 
lowest  of  the  three^alls  is  known  as  "  the  spout*'  of  Ballag* 
gan.  The  Earls  of  the  old  race  of  Levenax  had  a  castle  near» 
and  in  sight  of,  this  romantic  scene.  See  p.  37£.  BaUaggan» 
the  seat  of  Alexander  Graham  Esqr  of  BaUaggiut,  commands 
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a  view  of  thU  beautiful  and  sublime  cataract  frQin  the  windows, 
and  is  within  hearing  of  its  music  even  when  it  has  not  the 
means  of  striking  a  ioud  note.  In  flopd-time,  the  Spout  is  stu- 
pendousy  increasing  its  apparent  hiMght  hy  covering  the  huge 
masses  below  so  as  to  vie  with  the  sublimityy  if  not  the  beau* 
tjy  of  Corra-Lin.  In  drier  periods,  the  viditant  can  ascend, 
with  more  seeming  than  real  hazard,  amongst  the  scattered 
fragments  of  rock,  till  he  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  lowest 
£iU.— ^The  burm  of  Finnich,  is  diversified  by  very  abrupt,  and, 
in  many  places,  overhanging  rocks,  to  be  seen  only  by  thread'^ 
ing  ^eir  recesses,  whence  the  mid-day  sun  is  seen  as  through 
a  sky-light— The  Dowalt,  on  the  lands  of  Croy-Leckie,  forms 
some  beautiful  small  cascades.  One  of  them  had  employed 
the  espressive  pencil  of  Her  Grace  the  present  Duchess  of 
Montrose;  and  the  late  Professor  Richardson,  to  whom  Croy- 
Leckie  then  belonged,  thus  adverts  to  the  circumstance. 

**  By  her  pendl's  magic  power 

She  bids  thy  beauty  live. 
Now,  Dowalt,  bless  th'  'auspicious  hour^ 
Now,  Dowalt,.  cease  to  grieve; 
And  to  the  choir  of  elder  nymphs  proclaim, 
That  noble  Montague  hath  given  thee  fame.*'  * 

Ths  cascade  of  Blarvaich  on  the  water,  and  in  the  lands, 
q(  Duchray,  is  very  sequestered,  but  highly  attractive.  The 
extreme  bUckness  of  the  pool  into  which  it  falls  from  a  height 
of  about  30  feet  gives  it  a  peculiar  interest.  It  was  not 
known,  except  to  the  immediate  natives,,  till  very  lately.  It 
aeeiDS,  mdeed,  as  if  the  stranger  had  reached  the  utmost  verge 
of  human  inhabitation;  so  wild  and  unique  is  the  scenery, 
thoHgh  not  verj  fiir  remote  from  society. 
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ARTHUR. 

Note  I,  p.  77*    Mr  Chalmers  has  collected  many  notic 
of  Arthur,  and  does  not  Qiuit  his  **  Oon"  which,  he  says,  was 
known  by  that  name  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  III,  if 
not  sooner.    In  1293,  WiJliam  Gonrlay  granted  to  the  monks 
of  Newbottle  **Jirmaiwnem  unnu  ttagni  ad  opiu  malendini  smi 
dd  Sianhtu  quodjuxta  Jkmnm  Afikuri  n^a  baraniam  de  Ihi^ 
nypas  ear    Cart.  239.    The  monks  had  then  formed  a  miJI- 
dam  with  the  ordinary  materials;  bat,  in  174d>  Sir  Michael 
Bruce  Baronet  of  Stanhus,  repaired  the  said  mill-dam  with  the 
materials  of  *'  Arthur's  Oon,'*  demolished  for  that  sole  pur- 
pose. He,  incidentally,  explained  what  Buchanan  had  miaou- 
derstood,  by  shewing  that  the  stones  Were  not,  aa  the  latter 
had  supposed,  mortised  into  each  other.    Sir  Robert  SibbakI 
had  given  a  likeness  of  it  in  his  History  of  Stirlingshire,  1710. 
Gordon  has  given  rather  a  better  to  hb  Itioerariun,  17S7* 
'When  the  original  had  na  longer  existed,  Gordon's  drawing 
was  reduced  to  perspective  in  Roy*8  Reiaaina;  whence  it  haa 
been  copied  on  the  margin  of  the  accompanying  map.    Main- 
land has  inserted  in  his  History  of  Scotland  a  poem  on  the 
demolition  of  what  Dr  Stukely  considered  a  Roman  edifice 
dedicated  to  Romulus;  and  for  the  demolition  of  which,  in  a 
fit  of  resentment,  he  drew  a  caricature  of  Sir  Michael,  and 
the  London  Society  of  Anti^nariana  had  it  engraved^— 4n 
1289  David  de  Lindsey  gave  to  the  monks  of  Newbottle  the 
lands  of  Brother-alwyn  in  Cflydesdale,  whtdi  were  boondeA 
on  the  west,  ^  afoide  Arihtri  mfke  ad  mnmikdem 
Cart.  148.  The  Welsh  poets  assign  a  palace  to  Arthur  ( 
the  Northern  Britons  at  Pen-rymioneth,  cerresponditog  Id 
Dunbarton*castIe,  which  (as  appears  ftom  the  parltaoBeiitary 
record  of  David  II  in  1307,  detailing  the  KingV  react  aad 
profiu  in  Dunbartonshire),  was,  long  before,  named  Oulraas 
Arihuri.   The  romantic  fortrtfls  of  Stirlmg  was  equally,  dor- 
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itkg  the  middle  ages,  supposed  to  have  been  the  festive  scene 
of  Arthur's  round  table,  which,  with  its  benches,  is  commemor- 
ated in  turf  below  the  walls.    Sir  David  Lindsey  says 

*^  Adieu,  fair  Snawdun,  with  thy  towris  higfa| 
Thy  chapel  royall,  park,  and  tabyll  round," 

and  mentions  his  having  James  V  when  a  boy,  and  under  his 
charge,  with 

"  Antique  storeis,  and  deidis  martiall 
Of  Hector,  Arthur,  and  gentle  Julius, 
Of  Alexander,  and  worthy  Pompeius." 

^  Rex  Arihurus  autodiebat  k  round-table  in  eashro  de  Sttpijfng^ 
aUter  Sntrnduntoett'cagiel,"  William  of  Worcester's  Itinerary, 
SIl.  Arthur's  Seat  near  Edinburgh  appears  under  that  name 
in  the  poetry  of  the  15th  century.  Walter  Kennedy,  in  hia 
*^ Jilting*  with  William  Dunbar,  says 

*'  Do  thou  not  thus,  brigane,  thou  sail  be  brynt 

With  pik,  tar,  fyre,  gun  poldre  and  lynt, 
On  Arthuris-sete,  or  on  ane  hyar  hyll." 

There  is  an  **  Arthur*s  Seat**  on  a  conical  hill  at  the  top  of 
Loch  Long,  and  another  in  Forfarshire.  Near  Cupar  of  An- 
gus is  a  stone  called  Artbur's-stone,  a  name  transferred  to  a 
gentleman's  seat.  King  Arthur,  aiid  his  naughty  Queen  Ye- 
nora,  are  traditionally  celebrated  near  Meigle,  and  have  been 
notic^  by  John  Ballenden  in  the  additions  to  his  translation 
of  Boyce's  History.  Arthur  is  alluded  to  by  Barbour  and 
Wynton  towards  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  and  by 
Thomas  the  Rhymer  a  century  sooner. 

CITT  AND  WATEa  OF  OUIDI. 

NoTS  K,  p.  95.    The  learned  Gordon  mterprets  Bede's 
words  in  mediot  **  in  the  middle  of  the  country."  p.  1 1 1.  Qui- 
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di  is  the  name  of  a  stream  irlucb,  iasuinf  from  the  lake  of 
iQchiQaliome,  joins  the  Forth  half  way  to  Stirling,  and,  having 
been  anciently  a  moraas,  stiled  in  many  wria  '*  the  Lake  oi 
Guidi/*  was  more  consequential  than  now,  when  drained. 
Might  not  the  Picts  have  had  a  city  in  the  8th  century,  near 
the  conflux  of  the  Forth  and  Guidi?  Of  Forteriot^  the  capital 
of  the  Scots,  and  a  royal  residence  after  the  time  of  David  I» 
not  a  vestige  remains.  It  seems  to  have  been  of  wood«  See 
p«  354  for  a  singular  fact  regarding  such  cities.  If  the  ancient 
city  of  Guidi  was  built  of  clay,  it  is  equally  easy  to  account  for 
its  vanishing  from  the  map  of  Monteith. — The  humble  stream  of 
Guidi  (now  called  Goodie)  is  connected  with  the  military  his- 
tory of  Scotland  in  1646,  when  it  formed  a  morass.  Bishop 
Guthrie,  in  bis  Memoirs,  mentions  that  the  Marquis  of  Ar« 
gyle,  on  his  way  from  Edinburgh  to  Ireland,  *'  encountered  his 
few  country-people,  who  had  outlived  Innerlodiy  and  Kilaytb, 
in  a  very  sad  posture;  whereof  the  occasion  was  this.  They 
having,  at  MacDonald's  settling  in  Argylc,  retired  to  comers, 
and  lurked  until  hunger  forced  them  out;  Ardkinglas  drew 
them  together,  they  being  about  1,200,  and  brought  them  to- 
wards Monteith,  to  have  lived  upon  my  Lord  Napier*s  tenants, 
and  other  malignanta;  bul  Inchbraikie  happening  to  be  in 
Athol  at  that  time,  brought  down  seven  hundred  Atholmeo, 
and  fell  upon  them  at  Calendar,  where,  at  the  first,  they  fled 
all  like  madmen,  divers  of  them  being  shiin  in  the  fl^ht,  and 
mgre  drowned  in  the  river  of  Guiddie,  their  haste  being  sach 
that  they  staid  not  to  seek  for  fords.  The  rest  who  escaped 
made  no  halt,  until  they  had  crossed  the  water  of  Forth  at  the 
Drip,  and  arrived  near  Sterlin,  where  the  Marquis  found 
them."  p.  171.  Wishart  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  battle 
fought  around  where  the  present  Manse  of  Callander  stands, 

DAVID  I*B  RBtlGIOns  FOIZKDAXIONS. 

NoTX  L,  p.  102.   David  erected  a  Nuanery  at  Newcastle- 
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upon-Tyne  for  Benedictine  or  Black  Nudb,  8o  called  from 
their  dress.  Spotiswood's  Religious  Houses,  2S1.  For  Cis- 
tertian  or  White  Nuns  at  Berwick*upon«Tweed>  Gdlane,  and 
Three  Fountains,  both  cells  of  Berwick,  He  is  thought  to 
have  founded  Elbottle.  Ibid,  280.  I(  is  affirmed  in  a  MS  by 
Dean  Pearson  of  Dunblane,  dated  Edinburgh  d4th  May  1624^ 
that  David  founded  the  Abbey  of  Newcastle  for  Praemonstra- 
tenaian  Monks,  a  branch  of  the  Augustinian  order;  but  Spotis- 
wood  is  silent  regarding  it.  Towards  the  end  of  a  long  reign 
he  confirmed  the  foundation  of  an  Abbey  for  White  Monks, 
by  his  son  Henry  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  at  Holme  in  Comber- 
land,  a  territory  then  in  the  Scottish  dominions.  Spotiswood, 
^6.  Dunfermlin,  where  Malcolm  Canmor  had  begun  to 
build,  seems  to  have  been  an  Hospital,  or  at  most  a  Priory, 
till  1124,  when  David  brought  hither  13  Monks  from  Canter- 
bury,  and  erected  it  into  an  Abbey.  Ibid,  247.  Tyaoncnsian 
Monks  had,  whilst  David  was  yet  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
been  settled  at  Selkirk;  they  were  moved  to  Roxburgh;  and, 
in  1128,  this  ambulatory  fraternity  was  fixed  at  Kelso,  where 
David  erected  an  Abbey  for  them.  Ibid,  248.  He,  this  year, 
founded  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood  for  Canons  Regular,  and,  in 
1 147,  that  of  Canxbuskenneth  or  Camuskynel,  for  the  same 
order.  Tiie  Abbey  of  Jedburgh  was  founded  by  him,  for  this 
order;  but  the  date  is  not  ascertained.  Ibid,  240.  An  Abbey 
was  founded  by  David  at  Melross  in  1136,  at  Newbottle  in 
1140,  and  at  Kinloch  in  1150,  for  Wliite  Monks.  Ibid,  25^-6. 
Before  1057,  the  Scottish  Bishops  had  officiated  promiscuous- 
ly over  the  country.  Sees  were  now  first  instituted  in  Scot- 
land by  an  act  of  the  civil  legislature,  and  David's  erecting 
bishoprics  may  be  understood  as  appointing  the  first  Bishop^; 
in  the  sees  already  instituted.  He  is  said  by  Bishop  Keith,  to 
have  founded  the  see  of  Dunblane  **  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign."  Bishops,  100.  The  Bishop  bsljs  elsewhere  that  David 
'  *  again  restored  this  see.*'  PrefacCi  xi.    As  David  died  in  1 1 53, 
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we  may  date  his  boaoty  to  Dunblane  nearly  a  cefituty  after  ibm 
general  legislative  division  of  Scotland  into  sees.  Hit  appotnting 
the  first  Bishop,  probably  M.  DwManens  (of  whom  a  solitary 
mentioQ  is  thus  made  in  a  Bull  of  Adrian  IV,  and  in  no  other 
known  ancient  writ)  may  have  caused  the  assertion  that  David 
founded  the  see.  It  has,  in  like  manner,  been,  gratuitous^, 
affirmed,  that  David  I  built  the  church  of  Dunblane;  whereas 
that  edifice,  in  its  present  form  and  dimensions,  seems  to  have 
been  begun  by  Bishop  Clement  after  1258,  the  epoch  of  the 
introduction  here  by  Gregory  IX  of  Canons  Regular,  in  )ieo 
of  the  Culdee  chapter.  Sir  James  Dalrymple'a  Collections, 
and  Bull  of  Gregory  printed  in  Priory  of  Inchmahome,  1 13-4w 
Glasgow,  Dupkeld  and  Ross  are  the  other  three  Bishoprics 
alluded  to  by  Mr  Nimmo;  and  regarding  which  it  maj  be  as- 
serted, that,  by  appointing  Bishops,  David  I  was  so  far  their 
founder^  or  restorer,  though  only  carrying  into  effect  the  act 
of  the  civil  legislature  1057. 

AUGUSTINIAN  MONASTERIES* 

Note  M,  p.  104.  Mr  Spotswood's  enumeration  of  the  Cm* 
nons  Regular  and  their  Monasteries  is  in  some  respects  incor- 
rect pp.  236-241.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  the  Priory  of 
St  Andrews  was  planted  with  Canons  in  1 140»  and  that  it  fur- 
nished Monks  to  Holyrood.  The  date  of  the  latter^  however, 
is  1126.  To  us  it  appears,  that  Holyrood  was,  probably, 
planted  with  Canons  from  Scone,  the  prolific  mother  and 
grandmother  of  many  monastic  houses.  We  may  submit  a 
Table  of  Canons  Regular'  in  Scotknd,  difiering  somewhat 
from  its  precursors.  For  that  part  which  relates  to  Inchma- 
home and  Lany,  see  Note  T, 
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BISHOPRIC  OF  DUKBIrAVB. 

Note  N,  p^  1 19.    The  following  table  cotnpriges  several  no* 
tiees  of  this  episcopate  to  be  elsewhere  found  only  in  a  scat* 
tered  state;   It  is  constructed  from  a  comparison  of  Spots- 
wood  and  Keith  with  each  other,  with  other  liistorians,  and 
with  the  probabilities   of  chronology.    These   probabilities, 
it  is  apprehended,  are  brought  to  a  test  more  clearly  by  aoch 
a  table  than  by  any  other  method.    The  minuter  details  refer 
to  points  on  which  both  the  Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  had 
been  silent. — We  may  be  permitted  to  insert  a  literal  traxsla* 
tion  of  a  papal  bull  of  which  Bishop  Keith  gives  an  account. 
Preface  to  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishops,  x,  xi.    The  Latin 
has  been  printed  in  "  Priory  of  Inchmahomc/'  pp.  113,  114. 
**  To  all  the  faithful  of  Christ  about  to  see  or  bear  this  writ- 
ing, William  and  Galfredus  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Bishopa  of 
Glasgow  and  Dunkeld,  eternal  salvation  in  the  Lobd,  we  have 
received  the  mandate  of  our  master  the  Pope,  in  these  worda, 
Gregory,  Bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  the  ven- 
erable brothers,  the  Bishops  of  Glasgow  and  Dunkeid,  hea&th 
and  apostolical  benediction ;  our  venerable  brother,  the  Bisftiop 
of  Dunblane,  hath,  in  our  presence,  represented,  that,  aedng 
the  church  of  Dunblane  had,  in  time  past,  been  vacant  for  a 
hundred  years  and  more,  almost  all  its  goods  had  been  seized 
by  secular  persons,  and  although,  in  process  of  time,  many 
Bishops  had  been  appointed  in  it,  yet,  through  tlieir  simplicity 
and  inattention,  not  only  had  the  goods  thfts  seized  upon  not 
been  recalled,  but  also  the  remainder,  which  had  escaped  the 
hands  of  the  occupants,  was  almost  ail  i^ienated  and  coomiiii- 
ed,  on  which  account  no  fit  person  could  be  induced  to  tak^ 
the  charge,  and  the  church  had  meanwhile  been  destitute  of 
the  comfort  of  a  pastor  nearly  a  hundred  years.   And,  where^ 
as,  after  a  while,  we,  being  informed  of  its  miserable  8tate» 
have  judged  fit  that  its  interests  be  committed  to  our  veeera* 
able  brothers  the  Bishops  of  Saint  Andrew  and  Brechin;  and 
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2iroo,  the  same  Bishops,  hoping  that  the  said  church  might,  by 
ti^c  said  Bishop,   recover   from    the  Lake  of  Misery,    have 
£&p pointed  hiiu  to  this  church;   so   the   foresaid   hath  found 
ie    60   far   gone    into   disrepair,    that   it   cannot  be   espied 
^w-here  he  might  lean  his  head  in  the  cathedral  church.    Nor 
is  there  a  chapter  house;  but,  in  the  church  open  above,  a 
rural  diaplain  performs  divine  service.    The  revenues,  more- 
over, of  the  Bishop  are  so  slender  and  mean,  that  scarce- 
Ij  can   he  support   himself  out  of  them  through  half  the 
year.     But,  seeing  our  daily  concern  is  a  constant  cnre  of 
all  the  churches,  we  command  your  fraternity,  by  apostoli- 
cal writings,  to  the  end  that,  personally  resorting  to  the  same 
church,  if  ye  should  6nd  that  such  is  the  case,  ye  shall  cause 
a  fourth  part  of  all  the  tiends  of  the  parochial  churches  of 
the  diocese  of  Dunblane  to  be   assigned   to  the  foresaid 
Bishop,  if  that  can  be  done  without  great  offence,  so  that, 
with  your  advice,  and  that   of  good  men,  he  may  assign 
what  is   reserved  to  htm   out  of  the  bishopric  for  his  sup- 
port,  in  a  suitable  proportion,   to  the  Dean  and  Canons, 
whom  we  will  and  enjoin   to  be  there  appointed  by  you. 
Otherwise,    ye  shall    transfer   the  fourth  part  of  the  tiends 
(of  the  churches   to  wit  of  the  same  diocese)  assigned  to 
the  Bishop    but    detained  by    secular    persons,   and  the 
episcopal    see,    to  the    monastery  of  St   John  of  Canons 
Regular  of  the  foresaid  diocese;  power  being  given  in  fu- 
ture  to   the   Canons  to  chuse   Bishops,  when  that  church 
shall  have  become  vacant,   and  to   check,  by  ecclesiastical 
cenaure,  gainsayers  and  rebels,  if  there  should  be  any  such, 
without  appeal.    Given  at  Vitervi,   on  the  Sd   of  the  Idea 
of  June,    in   the   eleventh  year  of  our   pontificate."    By 
the  monastery  of  St  John  is  meant  Inchaffray,  which  was 
dedicated  to   the   Evangelist   John.    The  common  seal  of 
Che  monastery,   preserved  in  the  Library  of  Inverpaffiray 
hat  for   legend  sio.  commvite   xcclesix  sti  johanki^ 
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XVANOELISTA   DS  IN8VLA    MIS8ABVM.      IfuA-offray,    OX     at" 

Jlrionn,  is  '^  Isle  of  Masses."— The  alternative  of  transfer* 
ring  the  fourth  part  of  the  tiends,  and  the  episcopal  aee, 
to  Inchaffray,  was  never  acted  upon.  Clement,  tlie  Bishop  of 
Dunblane  mentioned  in  the  bull,  was  a  Dominican  Friar» 
learned,  eloquent,  and  upright.  As,  according  to  Archbishop 
Spotswood,  he  ''  restored  the  decayed  church,**  we  may 
infer  not  only  his  public  spirit,  but  his  means,  arisiDg  partly 
from  the  provision  made  by  the  bi^l.  His  means,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  been  greater  than  the  fund  thus  provided;  for, 
according  to  the  same  respectable,  authority,  be  gave  lands 
and  rents  to  the  church  of  Cuiross.  p.  109.  To  Clement  we 
may  look  back  as  the  person  who  began,  and,  not  improbaUy, 
executed  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  nM>re  mo- 
dern building.  The  only  older  part,  indeed,  is  the  base  of 
the  tower;  the  top  of  which,  it  will  be  remarked,  is  finished 
with  the  same  fair  sand-stone  used  for  the  rest  of  the  edifice, 
and  easily  distinguishable  from  the  liver  coloured,  on  which  it 
rests.  Michael  Ochiltree,  Bishop  about  two  centuries  af\er 
Clement,  is  affirmed  by  Spotswood,  to  have  "  richly  adorned 
the  cathedral  church;"  and  it  was  be,  probably,  who  put  into 
the  choir  its  very  elegant  oak  seating.  Thirty-six  seats  were 
appropriated  to  the  choiristers.  Thirty-four  have  survived  the 
lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries,  and  the  accidents  of  civil  dis* 
cord.  Tlie  two  which  had  been  destroyed  to  make  room  for 
the  pulpit  on  the  south  wail  are  about  to  be  restored  with  new 
materials.  According  to  the  recent  arrangement,  howeTer, 
the  desks  in  front  are  to  be  removed.  The  carvings  are  curi- 
ous and  diversified.  They  have  been  partly  engraved  by 
Messrs  Storer  and  Greig  of  London,  who  have  published  three 
general  views  of  the  cathedral.  The  drawings  were  by  James 
GiHespie  Esqr  Architect,  Edinburgh.  The  late  removal  of 
that  seating  by  which  the  choir  was  deformed,  brought 
to  view  some  curiosities,  two  sarcophagi  of  fair  grit-stone, 
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on  whose  lids  fuU-sise  pontifical  Btatues  are  exhibited^  and  a 
grmTe*8tODe  on  which  a  warrior  and  his  lady  are  represented  in 
full  sixe  and  relief.    They  are  not  unlike  a  well-known  sepul- 
chral monument  in  the  Priory  of  Inchmahome,  but  not  nearly 
BO  fine.     The  male  figure  is  not  cross-legged.     No  lions, 
nor  animals  of  any  sort,  attend  at  the  feet.    The  shield  on  the 
hero's  breast  has  no  device.    Malise  8th  Earl  of  Strathearn 
was  interred  here.    Fordun,  II,  114.     He  and  his  Count- 
eo  may  have  been  thus  commemorated.    Sletzer  (or  rather 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  who  furnished  the  letter-press  of  the 
Thettirum  Scotue)  mentions  a  picture  in  the  church  of  Dun* 
blanet  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  representing  the 
Countess  of  Strathearn  and  children  kneeling  for  a  blessing 
IB  St  Blaan.    What  has  become  of  it,  is  not  known.    One  of 
the  sarcophagi  had  lain  in  a  highly  adorned  niche  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  choir.    This,  in  default  of  other  evidence,  we  con- 
jecture to  have  received  the  mortal  part  of  the  illustrious  re- 
Blorer  of  the  decayed  edifice,  Clemens.   The  other  sarcophagus 
was  in  an  opposite  and  less  adorned  niche,  now  converted  in- 
to a  door.    It  is  said  to  have  contained  the  remains  of  Bishop 
Finlaw  Dermoch,  who  built  the  bridge  of  Dunblane  under  the 
regency  of  Robert  Duke  of  Albany.   St  Stephen,  St  Michael, 
and  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  appears  from  vouchers  in  our  posses- 
sion, had  their  respective  altars  in  the  cathedral.    Three  blue 
marbles  in  the  choir  cover  the  graves  of  three  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Ist  Lord  Drummond,  who  were,  either  intentionally,  or 
accidentally,  poisoned  at  break&st  in  Drummond  Castle  in 
1501.    Of  the  1st  Lord  Drummond  Bayle  has  edited  the  fuN 
lowing  account.    **  Jean  Drummond  eut  quatre  fiUes,  dont 
Tune  nommee  Marguerite  plus  si  fort  au  Rob  Jaques  IV  qu'il 
la  vdulut  epouser;  mais  comma  il  faloit  une  dispense  du  Pape 
a  cause  de  la  parente,  qui  etoit  entre  eux,  le  Prince  impatient 
celebra  ses  noces  en  secret. ...La  dispense  etant  venue,  le  Rois 
voulut  cdebrer  ses  noces  publiquement;  mais  la  jalousie  de 
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qudqaea  Grands  contre  la  ouuson  Drammond  lear  enspira  la 
criminelle  pensee  de  fatre  empoiBonner  Marguerite,  a  fin  que  aa 
maison  neut  pas  la  gloire  de  donner  deux  Reines  a  rEcosse.'' 
Voce  Drummond.    Their  grand-uncle  John  Drammond  had 
recently  been  Dean  of  Dunblane,  their  uncle  Walter  Drum* 
mond    was    then    Dean,     and    their  father  had   not   yet 
made  Inverpaffiray  the  family  burial-place.     This  he  did  in 
1508.    <<  Walter  Drummond,"  says  Bayle,  "  marie  a  Mar- 
guerite  fille  de  Seigneur  Patrice  Ruthin  chef  d'une  tres  no- 
ble maison,  fut  pere  du  Milcolmbe,  de  Jean,"  he  adds  errooe- 
ously,"  ^*  Eveque  de  Dumblan..."  II,  SIS.  The  cathedral  was» 
some  years    go,  repaired  by  subscription.   The  ruinaoa  ap* 
pearance  has  been  preserved.  Some  seats,  belonging  to  Stirling 
of  Keir,  about  being  removed,  were,  as  the  inscription  bears, 
erected  in  1620,  when  Bellenden  was  Bishop.   The  old  east  and 
west  galleries,  with  benches,  without  backs,  like  those  of  thea- 
tres, have  each  this  inscription,  **  Rebuilt  by  the  Minister  and 
Kirk  Session  of  Dunblane,  AN.DOM.  1699."  It  hence  appears 
that  galleries  had  been  put  into  the  choir  nearer  the  Reforma- 
tion.   The  choiristers  seats  are  to  be  retained  amid  the  new  and 
splendid  seating  of  the  choir;  and  the  grand  oriel  window,  which 
had  been  bunged  with  stone  and  lime,  is  about  being  re^opened, 
and  replenished  with  glass.    The  Bishop's  palace  stood  imme- 
diately south  of  the  church,  and  overlooked  the  river.    From 
Sletzer's  Theatrum  Scoiia,  it  appears,  that  it  was  much  more 
entire  a  century  ago;  though,  in  a  letter  8th  July  1684,  it  is 
described  by  the  celebrated   Leighton's  nephew,  as    ^  the 
Bishop's  ruined  house,"  and  recommended  as  a  quarry  for 
building  a  house  for  the  valuable  library  bequeathed  to  the 
diocese  of  Dunblane  by  the  illustrious  prelate.    Nothing  now 
exists  but  the  vaults.    The  Deafi's  house  is  the  Ministers 
manse.  A  large  house  stood  in  Sletser's  day  near  the  south* west 
corner  of  the  church.  The  Leightonian  library,  as  appears  from 
the  original  catalogue,  originally  consisted  of  about  1400  vo- 
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lumes.  The  number  has  been  doubled*  partly  by  donations. 
Among  the  recent  benefactors  of  this  institution,  we  may  men- 
tion Sir  John  MacGregor  Murray  Baronet,  and  John  Barclay 
M  D.  The  library  is  an  inducement,  additional  to  the  mineral 
waters,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  Dunblane.  The  waters  have 
undergone  a  comparative  analysis  with  those  of  Pltkaithly,  by 
John  Murray  M  D;  whose  report  forms  a  part  of  the  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  proves  that 
the  Dunblane  have  nearly  double  that  saline  quality  which 
gives  the  chief  value  to  both.  Dr  Murray  has  shewn  how 
easily  they  may  be  converted  into  the  Seltzer. 

ST  NINIAK. 

NoTB  O,  p.  1 35.  The  Romanized  Britons  of  Valentia,  who,  by 
Bede,  and  the  contemporary  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  are 
called  the  southern  Picts,  were  converted,  about  the  begmning 
of  the  5th  century,  by  Ninian  or  Ringan.  He  was  bom  about 
S60,  of  noble  parentage,  in  the  county  of  the  Novantes,  near 
the  Leuchophibia  of  Ptolomy,  and  the  Whithem  of  modem 
times.  He  was  ordained  at  Rome;  instmcted  in  monastic  dis- 
cipline by  Martin  of  Tours;  and,  returomg  before  the  year 
S97,  founded  a  monastery  at  Whithem;  and  built  a  church, 
which,  as  being  the  first  church  of  stone  in  Scotland,  and 
•hining  from  afar,  was  called  Candida  Casa^  It  afterwards 
became  the  seat  of  the  Bishops  of  Galloway.  Ninian  had  pro- 
bably  the  province  of  Valentia  for  his  diocese.  The  country 
north  of  Valentia  does  not  seem  to  have  been  converted  till  a 
considerable  time  afterwards.  Ninian  died  on  the  10th  of 
September  432,  and  the  day  was  long  celebrated  as  the  festi- 
val of  a  saint  to  whom  Scotland  owed  her  earliest  know- 
ledge of  the  gospeL  St  Ringan's  fame  has  been  embalmed 
in  the  many  churches  dedicated  to  him;  Kilninian  in  Mull; 
Kil  St  Ninian  in  the  parish  of  Colmonel;  St  Ringan's 
church  near  Stirling,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  there  is  a  CQ« 
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pious  spring  of  water  bearing  his  name;  St  Ninian's  in  the  Pa- 
rish of  Alyth;  St  Ninian's  chapel,  novr  a  cemetery,  in  Banff- 
shire; St  Ninian*8  in  Inverness  shire;  Nonekiil  or  St  Ninian*s 
chapel  in  the  parish  of  Kultearn;  the  chaplainry  of  St  Ninim 
attached  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Ross;  the  chaplainry  of 
St  Ninian  attached  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Moray;  St  Ni- 
nian's  chapel  in  Castle  hill  of  Aberdeen;  St  Ninian's  chapel 
at  the  west  port  of  Linlithgow;  St  Ninian's  chapel  and  bury« 
ing  ground  in  the  parish  of  St  Vigians,  where  we  find  St  Ni- 
nian's well,  once  reputed  as  a  cure  for  many  diseases;  St  Nini- 
an s  chapel  standing  on  Runa-Ringan  **  Ninian  Point,**  in 
Bute;  St  Ninian*8  chapel  in  Ringan's  or  Ronyan's  isle,  one  of 
the  Shetlands.  Tradition  says,  that  St  Ninian  occasionally 
inhabited  a  cave  on  the  sea-shore,  near  the  honse  of  Fhisgil, 
-in  Wigtonshire*  Ringan  is  the  Irish  name;  for  Ninmn;  and 
is  applied  in  that  form  to  St  Ninian's  church,  parish,  and  vil- 
lage, in  Stirlingshire.  Caledonia,  Vol.  I.  pp.  S15»  316.  Part 
of  the  old  church  of  Leith  bears  his  name;  that  street  in  Edin- 
burgh across  which  Regent's  Bridge  is  now  in  the  act  of 
bidlding  is  called  St  Ninian's  Row;  and  a  Hur  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  conmiemorates  the  Saint. 
A  bone  of  St  Ninian  was  one  of  the  many  relics  carried  off 
from  Glasgow  to  France  at  the  Reformation,  by  Archbishop 
Beaton,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  of  that  name, 
when,  after  fortifying  his  palace,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
fly.  The  Chartulary  of  Glasgow,  which  he  had  taken  with 
him,  has  been  recovered,  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  Mr 
Chalmers  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  but  St  Ninian's  bone,  and 
the  rest  of  the  relics,  are,  it  is  believed,  irrecoverably  lost.  A 
street  in  the  Gorbals  of  Glasgow  bears  the  name  of  St 
Ninian.  In  a  Retour  8  April  1662,  we  find  that  St  Ninian 
had  a  chapel  and  altar  at  Ceres  in  We^  The  note  of  it  pub- 
lished by  the  Deputy  Register,  as  containing  curious  in- 
cidental information,  wo  insert  at  length,  "  Donmus  TAo- 
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mas  Hop€  de  CraighaU  miles  baronHus  hares  masculus  Do- 
mtiii  Thoma  Hope  die  CraighaU  milUis  baroneti  pairis,  terras 
de  Seres  cum  jure  paironatus  capeUanue  vocake  Saiat  Niniaow 
altar  infra  parochiam  de  Seres f  et  presentatione  lectoris  et  pree* 
ceploris  lie  Reader  et  Schoolmaster  apud  ecdesiam  de  Ceres  ad 
dictam  capellamam  periinenie"  Sfc.  Bishop  Keith  sets  down 
St  Nioiaa  uader  A.D.  437*  He  makes  his  festival  the  15th  oi 
September.    See  Calendar. 

CISTERTIAN  MONASTERIES. 

NoTB  P»  p.  14*1«  The  Cluniac  monks  of  Paisley  and  Cfos- 
regal  are  said  to  have  been  a  refinement  on  the  Benedictines, 
and  the  Cistertians  a  further  refinement.  App*  to  Spctsvrood*s 
History.  According  to  our  best  authority,  Mr  Spotiswood,  the 
Arcbbishop*s  representative,  they  had^  in  Scotland,  including 
Berwick-upon-Tareed,  the  number  specified  in  the  text,  viz. 
South  Berwick,  of  which  Gulane  and  Three  Fountains  in  La- 
meimoor  were  cells,  allibuadedby  David  I,  who  probably  found- 
ied  Eibottle,  another  cell;  Eccles,  and  Coldstream,  in  Berwick- 
shire, both  foundedby  Gospatrick  Earl  of  March;  Manuel  found- 
^  by  Malcolm  IV;  Haddington  founded  in  1178  by  Malcolm's 
mother;  St  Bathan's  in  Lamermoor,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  a  Countess  of  March  in  William's  reign;  North  Berwick 
founded,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  by  Duncan  6th 
Earl,  in  1203,  but  according  to  Mr  Spotswood,  by  Malcolm  7th 
Earl  of  Fife,  1216,  and  endowed,  by  Jonathus  Bishop  of  Dun- 
btane,  who  died  1210,  with  the  parsonage  tiends  of  Logic, 
partly  in  Stirlingshire;  Elquhow,  in  Stratherne,  founded  by 
David  Lmdsay  of  Glenesk,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Crawfurd, 
and  his  mother;  St  Leonard,  near  Perth,  founded,  as  appears 
from  the  Bagman*  Roll,  before  1296,  and  suppressed  by  James 
I,  who  amiexed  it  to  the  Carthusian  Monastery,  founded 
by  him  in  that  town  in  1429;  and  lastly,  St  Mary's  Nun- 
nery for  Cistertians  in  Edinburgh,   near  the   Wynd   now 
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bearing  the  Virgin's  name.  Religious  Houses,  pp.  281 -3;^ 
•—The  Abbeys  for  Cistertian  Monks,  in  ScDtland>  in- 
eluding  Holme  or  Holmecultram  in  Cumberfauid,  were 
twelve,  according  to  the  same  respectable  authority;  Mel- 
rosSy  mentioned  by  Bede  as  a  Saxon  Monastery  in  664, 
rebuilt  by  David  I,  .and,  in  11S6,  bestowed  by  htm  on 
Cistertian  Monies  brought  from  Rievalle  in  Yorkshire; 
Newbottle,  founded  by  this  monardi,  in  1140,  for  Monks 
from  Melross;  Dundreoan,  by  Fergus  Lord  of  Galloway 
in  LI42;  Holmecultram,  twelve  miles  south  of  Carlisle,  by 
Prince  Henry,  son  of  David  I,  in  1150;  Kynloas,  or 
Keanloch  in  Moray,  thia  year  by  David,  for  Monks  from 
Meboss;  Cupar  in  Angus,  by  Malcolm  IV,  in  1164« 
Glenluce,  by  Roland  Lord  of  Galloway,  in  1190,  for 
Monks  from  Melross;  Saundle,  or  Sadael,  in  Cantyre, 
founded,  according  to  Mr  Spotswood,  before  1164,  by 
Reginald,  son  of  Somerled  Lord  of  the  Isles,  but,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  Sorle  Maclardie,  or  Sowrie  Mclllwordie 
(probably  a  corruption  of  Soirle  Mackilvrid,  or  Somerled 
Son  of  Gilbrid):  Somerled  was  ancestor  of  the  distin- 
guished  clan  of  the  MacDonalds.  Culrossi  or  Kyllenross, 
in  the  diocese  of  Dunblane,  founded  by  Malcolm  7th 
Earl  of  Fife,  in  1217,  and  dedicated  both  to  the  Virgin 
and  St  Serf,  whose  island  in  the  lake  of  Kinross,  was 
the  seat .  of  a  Culdee  establishment;  Deer,  in  Buchan, 
founded  by  William  Cumyng  Earl  of  Buchan,  in  1218,  for 
Monks  from  Kinloss;  Balmerinach,  in  Fife,  by  Alexander  H 
and  his  mother  Emergarda,  1229,  for  Monks  from  Melross; 
Sweetheart,  by  Dervorgilla  or  Domagilla,  daughter  of  Allan 
Lord  of  Galloway,  and  wife  of  John  Baliol  Lord  of  Castle* 
Bernard,  about  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century.  The 
Priory  obtained  its  name  from  an  action  of  the  foundress,  in 
1269.  Her  husband  died  this  year,  and  the  disconsolate 
Domagilla  caused  his  heart  to  be  embalmed,  put  into  an 
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vrwj  box  bound  with  silver,  and  solemnly  buried  in  the 
wall  near  the  high  altar. — The  Cistertians  had  one  Priory, 
Machlin,  in  Ayrshire,  called  by  Pearson  Dean  of  Dunblane, 
in  1624  (the  date  of  his  MS),  Manochline,  signifying  **  Monk's 
Pool."  Walter,  son  ef  AUan  Lord  High  Steward,  bestowed  it 
upon  Melross,  as  is  evinced  by  a  charter  of  confirmation  by 
Alexander  II  recorded  in  the  Chartulary  of  Melross.  Spotis- 
wood*s  Religious  Houses,  ppu  254-260.  The  Cistertiana  of 
the  Valley  of  Reeds,  ValHs  Catdium^  were  an  improved 
branoh  "  confining  themselves,*'  says  the  author  of  the  Ap* 
pendix  1677  to  Archbishop  Spotswood's  History  1668,  *'  to 
much  narrower  bills,"  and  to  the  walls  of  their  monastery,  p^ 
22.  They  bad  three  Priories  in  Scotland,  all  founded  in  12S0; 
Pluscardin  in  Moray,  by  Alexander  II,  who  named  it  VaUU 
Sandi  Andrei;  Beaulieu,  de  hello  locOj  by  James  Bisset,  a  bar 
ron  of  Ross-shire,  in  which  it  is  situate;  Ardchattan,  by  Dun- 
€:an  MacKoul,  ancestor,  as  is  said,  of  the  MacDougals  of 
Lorn.    Spotiswood's  Religious  Houses,  pp.  261-^* 

DOMINICAN  FRIARS. 

NoTB  Q.  p.  147.  They  had  an  establishment  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1230,  by  Alexander  II,  where  the  High-School 
stands.  Here,  in  1275»  Cardinal  Bagimoot  called  before  him 
all  holders  of  benefices,  and,  from  their  declarations  on  oath,  con- 
structed his  celebrated  Aotf ,  as  the  standard  of  taxation  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  on  every  new  appointment  by  the  Pope.  Queen 
Mary  gave  this  convent  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  1566.  At 
Berwick,  1230,  by  Alexander  II.  Edward  I  held  a  parliament 
faere,  in  1292,  for  deciding  the  claims  of  Bruce  and  Balioh— 
At  Ayr,  in  1230,  by  William  Bishop  of  St  Andrew's,  9r  Alex- 
ander II..^Montrose,  1230,  by  Sir  Allan  Durward. — Perth, 
1231,  by  Alexander  II.  According  to  Boece,  James  I  was 
murdered  here.  He  was  buried  in  the  Carthusian. — Aber- 
deen by  Alexander  II.  Time  unknown.    Before  1247«— ^El* 
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giDy  by  Alexander  11,  aboat  1233.— Striveling,  by  Alexander 

n,  1233 Inyeraess,  by  Alexander  II»  1233. — Wigton,  by 

Dervorgtlla,  daughter  of  Allan  Lord  of  Galloway,  and  mo- 
ther of  John  Baliol  King  of  Scotland,  1267. — Dundee,  by  An- 
drew Abercrombie,  Burgess.  Time  unknown. — Cupar  of  File, 
by  Earl  of  Fife.  Time  unknown.  It  was  annexed  to  St  Mo-, 
nan's. — St  Andrew's,  by  Williana  Wishart  Bishop,  I274w 
James  V  annexed  to  it  Cupar  and  St  Monan's,  1521. — 
Glasgow,  by  Bishop  and  Chapter,  1270.  Spotiswood'a  Re- 
ligioua  Houses,  pp.  269^273. 

FRANCISCAN  FRIARS. 

NoTS  R,  pw  151.  Mr  Nimmo  omits  mentioaing  a  distinc- 
tion in  this  order,  into  Conventuals,  and  Observantines.  The 
order  had  been  established  in  120G;  but,  in  1419,  Bernardtne 
of  Sienna  reformed  it,  and  his  followers,  who  went  barefooted^ 
and  without  shirts,  were,,  from  their  strictness,  called  Obser* 
vantines.  The  order  had  come  into  Scotland  in  1219,  sjid  eb^ 
tained  settlements  at  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Dumfries  (the  last 
by  favour  of  Dervorgilla,  John  Bailors  mother.  Here  Robert 
Bruce  killed  Robert  Cummii^  in  1805.)i  Dundee  (by  Denror- 
gilla),  Haddington,  Lanerk  (by  Robert  Bnice,  1314),  Kiik« 
cudbrfght,  Innerkeithing.  James  I  introduced  the  ObsemaH 
tines.  Their  first  convent  was  at  Edinburgh,  founded  by  the 
citizens,  on  the  «outh  of  tffb  Grass  market,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  West  Bow,  1446  or  7*  It  was  demolidied  in  1559.  Queen 
Mary  had  given  their  goods  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  1566. 
They  had  one  at  St  Andrew's,  founded  by  James  Kennedy 
Bishop,  and  finished  by  Patrick  Graham  Arcbbislu^.  At 
Glasgow,  by  John  Bishop,  and  Thomas  Forsyth  Rector*  At 
Aberdeen,  about  1450|  by  the  citizens,  and  Richard  Vaos  of 
Many  &c.  An  extant  charter  by  James  III  gives  an  account 
of  these  four  Observantine  monasteries.  Public  Records,  B. 
ix,  chart.  2.    At  Ayr,  in  1472,  by  the  inhabitants.   Here  the 
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VTrgia  Mary's  sUtue  was  said  to  work  many  miracles.  At 
Perthy  in  i460>  by  Lord  Olipfaant,  in  the  south  of  the  town» 
where  there  is  now  a  burial  place.  It  was  destroyed  in  155% 
and  great  store  of  provisions  seized  on,  as  John  Knox  ob-* 
serves*  by  **  the  rascal  multitude."  At  Striveling,  by  James 
IV»  1494.  At  Elgin,  by  John  Innes,  in  1479.  At  Jedburgh* 
by  the  citizens,  in  1508|  thirty  seven  years  before  John  Knox 
begaa  to  preach. 

COLLEGES  OF  SECULARS. 

Note  8»  p.  151.    They  were  instituted,  for  performing  di« 
vine  service,  from  several  parishes  united,  or  from  chaplainries 
purposely  fbuoded.   Dimbar  seems  about  the  most  ancient* 
It  was  founded  in  i39S,  by  George  Earl  of  March,  for  a 
Dean,  an  Archpriest,  and  8  Prebendaries,  named  from  the  se* 
reril  prebends,   Dunbar,  Pincarton,  Spot,  Belton,  Pitcox, 
Linton,  Duns,  Chicnside.    By  the  Earl's  forfeiture  the  pa<* 
tronage  &11  to  the  erown  in  1434.-^BothweU  was  founded  in 
199B,  by  the  Grim  Earl  of  Douglas,  for  a  Provost  and  8  Pre* 
bendaries.^-Kilmaur8,  in  Ayrshire,  was  founded  by  Sir  Wil* 
liam  Cunninghameof  Kilmaurs,  for  a  Provost,  8  Prebenda* 
ries,  and  2  singing  boys,  in  1403.    Lincluden,  in  Galloway, 
formeriy  a  cloister  of  Black  Nuns,  was  changed  into  a  Pro- 
voatry,  in  1413.    Botham,  hi  East  Lothian,  was  founded,  by 
Hugh  Giffiurd,  last  Lord  Tester  of  his  surname,  for  a  Pro** 
voet,   8  Prebendaries,    and   2   singing  boys,   about    1418* 
— ^Yester,   in  East  Lothian,   dedicated  to  St  Cuthbert,   by 
Sir   William  de   Hays  of  Locherward   and   Yester,  for  a 
Provost,   6  Prebendaries,    and  2  unging  boys,   in   1420.— 
Camwath,  by  Sir  Thomas  Somerville  of  Carnwath,    for    a 
Provost  and  6   Prebendaries,   in   1424. — Corstorphin,   de- 
dicated to   John   the  Baptist,  by   Sir  John  Forrester   of 
Corstorphin,    Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  for  a  Provost,  5 
Prebendaries,  and  2  singing  boys,  in  1429.~Metbven,  by 
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Walter  Stewart^  Earl  of  AthoU  and  son  of  Robert  II,  in 
1433. — Minniboil  (Maybole  in  Carrick),  consecrated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Dimure,  In 
1441..^Kilniund,  in  Argyleshire,  dedicated  to  St  Mund, 
by  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Locbow,  in  1442. — ^DirleUni, 
lA  East  Lothian,  by  Sir  Walter  Halibuiton  of  Dirieton,.  in 
1444«^Ro6lin,  in  Mid  Lothian,  by  WUltam  Earl  of  Ork- 
ney and  Caithness,  for  a  Provost,  6  Prebendaries,  and  3 
singing  boys,  in  1446. — TuUibardin,  in  Stratbeam,  w» 
founded  in  honour  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  by  Sir  David  Mur- 
ray of  TuUibardin,  in  1446. — ^Chrichton,  in  Mid  Lothian,  bj 
Sir  William  Chrichton,  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  for  a  Prov«wt» 
9  Prebendaries,  and  2  singing  boys,  in  1449. — ^Dunbartoo, 
dedicated  to  St  Patrick,  the  Apostle,  of  Ireland,  bom  in 
the  Lennox,  by  Isabel  .Countess  of  Lennox  and  Dadiess  of 
Albany,  .about.  1450,  the  26th  year  of  her  widowhood.  The 
German  Mosheim  says, .  that,  **  after  the  death  of  PaUadius** 
(the  St  Paddy  of  Ireland),.**  whose  mission  was  unfimitfiil. 
Pope  Celestine  sent  Succathus,  a  native  of  Scotland,  wlioae 
name  he  changed  to  Patricius"  (alluding  probably  to  the  Pa- 
tridiin  rank),  /'  and  who  .arrived  amongst  the  Irish  in  4SS»'' 
MacLean's  Translation,  London  1763,  4to,  p.  232.  Hardinge, 
the  induitrious  antiquary  of  the  J  5th  century,  in  the  employ 
of  the  English  Kings,  for  whom  h^  plundered  Scotland  of  ma- 
ny a  reoQicd,  speaks  in  his  Itinerarie,  near  the  epodi  of  the 
foundation  of  its  college,  of 

"  Dumbertayne, 
A  castle  strong  and  hard  for  to  obtaine. 
In  which  castle  St  Patricke  was  borne, 
That  afterward  in  Ireland  did  winne." 

S.  Patricius  might  have  been  called  Succathus  from  the  valley       I 
of  Succoth.     Hie  Roman  province  of  Valentia,   including 
Suceoth  and  Dunbartpn  [or  Theodona\  lasted  14  years  after 
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Si  Patrick  8  iiiis8ion.«^The  college  of  Dunglass,  in  East  Lo- 
thian, waft  foandedi  by  Sir  Alexander  Home  of  that  Ilk^  in 
1430.'— Hamilton,   by  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Cadzoir,  in 
1451.— Foulisi  in  Angus,  by  Sir  Andrew  Gray  of  Foulis,  du« 
ring  the  reign  of  James  II. — St  SaSvator'g  college,    in  St 
Andrew's,  was  founded  by  Bishop  Kennedy,  in  1458.   It  cost^ 
according  to  Piscottie,  L.lOiOOO  Sterling.    Cults,  Kembach, 
Dinnioo,  and  Kilmany,  were  attached  to  it.   Kennedy's  tomb 
is  affirmed  by  Piscottie  to  have  cost  as  much.<p*The  college 
church  of  Edinburgh^  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  by  Mary 
of  Gueldres,  widow  of  James  II,  in  1462,  for  a  Provost,*  8 
IVebendaries,  and  2  dioiristers.    "  No  Prebendary,"  accord- 
ing  to  the  foundation  charter,  '<  is  to  be  instituted,  unless  he 
can  read  and  sing  plainly,  and  understands  arithmetic.   If  any 
Prebendary  shall  keep  a  concubine  and  not  dismiss  her  after 
being  thrice  admonished  thereto  by  the  Provost,  his  prebend 
shall  be  adjudged  vacant."     Arnot,  ^1*     Saultray,   Fala, 
Lampethlaw,  Easter- Wemys,  Kirkurd,  Ormiston,  and  Gogar, 
were  the  parishes  annexed  to  it. — St  Giles,  formerly  a  parish 
church,  and  subsequently  a  cathedral,  was  made  a  college,  by 
James  HI,  in  1446.— At  the  desire  of  this  monarch,  Pope 
Alexander  VI  founded  a  Royal  Chapel  at  Stirling.    See  pp« 
151—156.    When  Kirkheugh,  formerly  a  seat  of  Culdees, 
with  a  Provost  and  10  Prebendaries,  was  changed  into  a  se- 
cular college,  does  not  appear;  but  the  Deanery  of  the  Cha- 
pel Royal  was  first  annexed  to  it.    It,  afterwards,  went  to  the 
Bishop  of  Galloway;  on   whose  death  it  was  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  See  of  DunbIane.-.*Guthri99  ia  Angus,  was 
founded,  by  Sir  David  Guthry  of  that  Ilk,  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer to  James  HI,  for  a  Provost  and  S  Prebendaries. — Tain, 
in  Ross,  dedicated  to  S.  Duthac,  by- Thomas  Bisliop  of  Ross, 
at  the  instance  of  James  III,  for  a  Provost,  11  Prebendaries, 
and  3  singing  boys,  in  1481.^-Restalrig,  near  Edinburgh, 
was  destined  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Trinity  and  the  Virgin 
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Maiy,  by  James  III,  who  attached  to  it  the  rectory  of 
wade,  bttt  died  ere  it  was  founded.  James  IV  founded  8 
Prebendaries,  and  annexed  the  church  of  St  Mary  of  Rothsay 
drc.  James  V  put  there  a  Dean,  9  IVebendariea,  and  2  sing- 
ing boys.— Seton,  in  East  Lothian,  was  founded,  by  George 
2d  Lord  Seton,  for  a  Prorost,  6  Prebendaries,  fi  singing  bo3r8, 
and  a  clerk,  out  of  sereral  chaplainries,  in  149S.^^mpley 
near  Castle  Semple,  in  Renfrewshire,  by  John  Lord  Semple. 
for  a  ProTOSt  and  S  Prebendaries,  in  15Q5.<— Inverpafhty, 
«'  confluence  of  the  Pow  of  Affray'*  (with  the  River  Earn), 
was  established  by  John  1st  Lord  Drummond,  for  a  Prorosl 
and  4  Prebendaries,  in  1508.  His  descendant,  Darid  Sd 
Lord  Maderty,  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  found* 
ed  a  library  here,  which  exists— Biggar,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  by  Malcolm  Lord  Fleming,  Chamberlain  of 
Scotland,  for  a  Provost,  8  Prebends,  4  singrog  boys,  and 
6  poor  men,  in  1545.  It  was  endowed  with  the  patron- 
age of  the  parish  of  Dunrod.^-St  Mary's  in  the  Reids,  if  we 
may  follow  Arnot,  ought  .to  stand  at  the  top  of  the  lisL  He 
says  that  *'  it  was  probably  founded  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Black  Friars  monastery,"  whose  origin  is  12S0.  p.  ^S.  Of 
this,  however,  for  several  reasons,  we  have  our  doubts.  It 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  University.  Hie  Provost's  house  was 
rendered  infamous  by  the  murder-of  King  Henry. — The  pa- 
tronage of  eleven  of  these  collegiate  churches  rested  in  the 
crown,  Restalrig,  Kirkheugh,  St  Giles,  Stirling,  Trinity 
College  Edinburgh,  St  Mary's  in  the  Fields^  Dunbar,  Dum- 
barton, Bothwel,  Lincluden,  Tain, 

PKI09T  or  INCHMAHOME. 

Vote  T,  p.  155.  The  learned  Mr  Spotiswood  calls  it  an 
Abbey.  As  the  radical  tenii  Ab6<4  is  of  Syriac  extraction, 
signifying  "  Father,"  there  is  no  precise  Latna  term  for  Ab- 
bey, which  is  genendly  called  MonaHemm^  a  word  which 
may  be  translated  either  "  Abbey"  or  "  Priory;'*  and  Mr 
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Spotiswoody  finding,  perhaps,  this  religious  house  called  Mo» 
nadermm^  translated  it  **  Abbey.'*  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  it  had  ever  attained  the  rank  of  Abbey;  and,  in  any 
writs  which  we  have  happened  to  be  informed  of,  it  is  called 
Priory.  In  the  appointment,  12S8,  to  build  a  church  in  the 
largest  island  of  the  Lake  of  Monteith,  it  is  called  ''  Insch- 
maquhomok,"  the  etymology  of  which  we  cannot  pretend  to 
determine.  Portmahomac  is  a  maritime  place  in  the  county 
of  Cromarty;  but  the  derivation  of  which  iii  equally  difficult. 
In  a  writ  by  Robert  Bruce,  1310,  Inschntaquhomok  is  called 
*.*  Insula  Sandi  Colmoci"  In  a  writ  by  his  son,  it  is  called 
^  Inchmahome."  In  the  <*  Acts  of  the  Lords  Auditors  of 
Parliament"  1491  and  149S,  it  is  termed  '*  Inchmahome.** 
In  a  writ  by  James  YI,  1610,  it  is  spelled  <'  Inschemachame;*' 
die  meaning  of  which  in  Gaelic  is  ''  Isle  a£  my  rest."  The 
legend  of  the  common  seal,  as  appears  from  an  impression,  is 
8*  coMVNB  DE  INSULA  sANCTi  coLMoci.  A  manuscript  by  the 
learned  Innes,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Chalmers,  mentions  "  S.  Col« 
maek  6th  June.**  Caledonia,  I,  322.  Keith  seU  down  ^'  SL 
Colm,  Bishop  and  Confessor  in  Scotland  under  6th  June,**  a 
coincidence  which  seems  to  identify  S.  Colm  and  S.  Col* 
niack.  Catalogue,  232.  S.  Colm's  epoch  is  A.D.  1000,  the  same 
with  S.Blane*s  of  Dunblane.  Ibid,  233.  Walter  Bo wmaker^ 
or  some  other,  in  the  additions  to  Fordun's  Scoticronicon,  as- 
terU  that  Murdacus  Earl  of  Menteith,  (father-in*law  of  Wal« 
ter  Cumyng,  and  Walter  Stewart,  his  successors  in  the  Earl« 
doro)  had  been  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Colmack 
of  the  Augustinian  order  in  Menteith.  GoodalFs  edition, 
589.  The  anonymous,  but  intelligent,  author,  of  the  **  Ap- 
pendix to  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland*  (by  Arch- 
bishop Spotswood),  while  he  says  of  ''  the  Priory  of  Inchma- 
home in  Perthshire,"  that  he  "  has  not  yet  (in  1677)  learn- 
ed what  kind  of  monks  were  in  it,"  mentions  that  **  the  Pri- 
ory of  St  Colonor's  Isle  in  Menteith  was  of  the  Augustiniaq 
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order,"  suid  that  it  was  ''founded  by  Edgar  King  of  Scot- 
knd."    pp.    27  and  28.    He   was   not  aware  that  Inchma* 
home,  and  what  he  calls  **  St  Celonor's  Isle/*  were  the  same. 
St   Colonor   seems   a   wrong .  reading  for  St  Colmoc  ia  ao 
old  manuscript.    The    author,   it   is   to   be   regrettedt    oot 
only  conceals  his  name,    but,  according  to  the  practice  of 
his  day,   gives  no  authority.      The   presumptioD,   however, 
is,   tliat  lie  b  right.     Coldingham  is  the  only  other  monas- 
tery founded    by  Edgar.     It    and   St  Colmoc    (if  we    ex- 
cept Dimfermlin,    which  his  father  had  begun  to  build,  but 
had  not  peopled,  and  Falkirk,  the  only  authority  Tom  which, 
however,  is  an  inscription,  p.  641,  found  in  the  old  church 
there)     are    the   earliest    Roman   institutions    in    Scothiiulrf 
ColduiglHKn  was  a  monastery  of  Black  Friars;  aikd   St  Col- 
moc was  the  first  station  of  tlie  Augustiniaos  north  of  the 
Tweed,  having  been  founded  before    1107,   the  epoch  of 
Edgar *8  decease.     Hence  it  seems   unlikely  that  it  shodd 
been  furnished  with  monks  from  Cambuskenneth,  the  date 
of  whose   foundadon  is  40    years   later.    Whence  it  waa 
furnished  does  not  appear.    Mr  Spotiswood^  indeed,  givea 
no  voucher  for  his  assertion  that  Instda  Sancii  Ctfaioci  be- 
longed to  Cambuskenneth.    p.  239.     The  old  lista  be  had 
consulted,   he  tells  us,   represent    Inchmahome  and   Insak 
Sancti  Colmoci  as  two  distinct  monasteries,    p.  240.     Lany, 
which  belonged  to  Inchmahome,   has  A.D«  1214  above  the 
door  of  its  remains,   a  date  33   years  before  the  fQuoda- 
tion  of  Cambuskenneth.    That  it  belonged  to  Inchmahome  is 
a!«serted  in  a  reiour  of  David  2d  Lord  Cardross,  Mar.  17, 1637» 
**  terris  ecclesiasticis  de  Lany^  cum  decimis^  perpriut  periinenii* 
bus  ad  prioratum  de  Inckmahoma,**    See  Ilozburgh. 

BOSNETII. 

Note  U,  p.  155.    Rosf-na^Oich  **  the  Virgin's  PromoDtory" 
is  said  to  be  the  etymology.    Of  Rosneth,  in  a  religious  point 
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^vie«r,  the  ancieDt  accounts  are  different;  and  it  is  now  ioi- 
'  possible  to  say  wliether  it  was  a  parish  church  merely,  or  that 
and  a  Priory  of  Canons  Regular  also,  a  not  unlikely  case. 
That  the  parish  church  of  Rosneth  was  given,  by  Araelec, 
brother  of  Maldwin  8d  Earl  of  Levenax,  to  the  Abbey  of  Pais* 
ley,  under  Alexander  II,  appears  from  the  Chartulliry  of  Pais« 
ley,  folio,  356,  in  Advocate's  Library.  The  learned  Mr  Spot- 
iswood  asserts,  doubtfully,  that  it  was  a  Priory  of  Augustini- 
ans  dependent  on  Cambuskenneth.  Religious  Houses,  p.  239. 
Mr  Nimmo  had  changed  his  precursor's  hesitating  asserticRi 
into  decisive  information.  Ist  edition,  p.  100.  Mr  Spotiswood^^s 
-excess  of  candour,  indeed,  is  apt  to  puzzle  the  reader.  Ano- 
ther instance  occurs  in  his  account  of  Inchmahome.   pp^  299, 

PfiTNNS  AKD  RYMER. 

Note  X,  pp.  165,  384.  Rymer  has  published  an  act  of  £d* 
ward  I  at  Stirling  in  1292,  the  substance  of  which  is,  that 
*'  such  as  come  to  His  Majesty  may  be  admitted  and  swear 
fealty  to  the  said  Lord  King  of  England,  as  superior  and  di- 
Tect  Lord  of  the  foresaid  kingdom  of  Scotland;*'  that  "  such 
as  come  and  are  averse  to  do  so,  shall  be  seized,  until  they 
comply;"  that  **  such  as  do  not  come,  but  excuse  themselves, 
if  they  have  a  proper  reason,  may  be  heatd  at  th^  next  ensu- 
ing Pariiament;"  that  **  such  as  neither  will  come  nor  excuse 
themselves  shall  be  taken  into  stricter  custody;"  that  "  WiU 
iiam  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  John  Comyn,  and  Brian  the  son 
of  Allan  administer  the  oaths  of  fidelity  in  the  town  of  Saint 
John  (Perth);  Allan  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  James  Steward  of 
Scotland,  and  Nfcolaus  de  Segrave,  at  Newcastle*upon-Tyne, 
the  Earl  of  Sutherlonde,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ( Vicecomes) 
of  the  country,  at  Inthemez  (Inverness)  with  his  Bailiffs^  togeth- 
er with  the  Castellan  of  that  place,  and  the  Castellan  ought  first 
to  administer  the  oath  to  the  mid  Ekrl,  and  he  with  the  Earl 
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to  the  Bailif&y  the  Lord  Lieute&ant,  and  others  of  the  said 
Earldom  &c.,...£ach  of  the  foresaid  guardians  has  power  to 
administer  the  same  oaths,  in  all  places  throngh  which  thej 
pass,   to   those   who  have  not   formerly  sworn."     Rymer,  , 
II,  57S— Prjnne,  ''  Keeper  of  His  Majesty's  Records  in  the 
Tower  of  London/*  gives  the  following  account  of  what,  from 
the  barbarous  word  ragiamentumy  has,  as  we  have  been  informed, 
been  called  '*  the  Ragman-Roll/'  '*  The  records  of  these  their 
Letters  Patent  of  their  new  fealties  and  homages  made  to  King 
Edward,  are  extant  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  Roimlu  Scaiia 
An.  23  and  24  £•  I,  but  more  largely  in  four  large  parchment 
Rolls,  fairly  written  by  Andreas  (a  sworn  Notary)  who  was  pre- 
sent at  all  those  transactions,  which  Rolls  were  delivered  by  him 
to  Adam  de  Osgotesby,  then  Master  of  the  Rolls  of  the  Chao- 
eery,  July  25.  Anno  24  £.  L  to  be  carefully  kept."    Of  his 
transcripts  from  these  vouchers,  Prynne  says,  **  I  shall  pre- 
sent you  with  the  beginning  and  chief  parts,  of  the  Rolls  at 
large,  and  a  Breviat  only  of  the  remainder."  Ill,  ^iS — Seve- 
ral burgesses  of  Stirling  are  found  here,  ^  Richard  Brice  de  < 
Stryvelyn  Burgoys  e  Aldreman  de  mesme  le  Qurk,  Laurence 
de  Dunblain,  William  Servatour,  Raynaud  de  tdalleviU,  Rich- 
ard Prestre,  Robert  le  Tailleur,  Morice  le  Rous,  Gilbert  Te> 
keter,  Adam  le  fis  Richard,  Rauf  le  Wright,  William  de  Lar- 
dyner,  e  John  de  Dryelawe,  Burgois,  e  tote  la  commuaaute 
del  avant  dit  Burk.    Richard  Pessun  de  Sirlvelin.*' — Bdoog- 
ing  to  the  hmdward  part  of  the  county,  are  ''  Alewynus  de 
Kalentyr  de  counte  de  Strivelyn;  Dominus  Erchebaldus  de 
Levuigton  Miles;  Marie,  qe  fu  la  fi^mme  Hewe  de  Erth  del 
counte  de  Strivelyn;  John  de  Drilowe,  Robert  de  Normanviile, 
Johan  de  Lambreton,  tenantz  le  Roi  de  counte  de  Strivdyn; 
Patric  Abbe  de-  Cambuskenel  e  le  ciwvene  de  nnesme  le  la; 
Alice   Prioresse   de  Manuele  le  covent  de  mesme  le  lien; 
Johan  de  Strivelyn  de  Care;  Gilbert  Malherbe  e  William  le 
Servitour  del  counte  de  Strivelyn;  Maucolum  Qounte  de  Leve- 
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naus,  Duncan  MacGilchrist  de  Levenaus,  Dovenal  le  fy 
Michael  More  de  Levenaghs;  Thomas  de  Moreham  pusnee 
(younger)  de  counte  de  Strivelyn;  Malcolin  de  Bougheannian; 
Gilbert  de  Buthernock;  Giile  Rosan  le  Rous,  e  Ende  le  fiz 
Morie,  del  counte  de  Strivelyn;  Mestre  Henry  de  Strivelyn 
del  counte  de  Strivelyn;  Johan  de  Bondington  Clerk  del 
counte  de  Strivelyn;  Patric  Blantyr  del  counte  de  Strivelyn; 
Andrew  de  Kerdel  counte  de  Strivelyn;  Johan  de  Kynraore 
del  counte  de  Strivelyn."  Prynne's  Copy.  It  relates  to  1296. 
Of  the  success  of  the  English  Monarch's  mandate  at  Stir- 
ling in  1292  we  are  uncertain.  Rymer  has  given  the  name 
of  ''  Christina  Priorissa  de  Manuel  in  Edinburgh  castle 
29th  July  of  this  year."  II,  572,  "  Willfelmus  Episcopus ' 
Dumblanensis,  Malisius  Comes  de  Stratherne,  Galfridus  do 
Montbrae/'  and  "  Willielmus  de  Rbthevan"  swore  fealty 
in  Stirling  castle,  before  the  King  in  council  on  the  22d 
of  July.  The  borough  of  Perth  had  mustered  seventy  sub« 
jects.  "  Hugo  de  Erth*'  was  still  alive,  and  was  liberated 
(rem  prison  in  England  30th  July  1297.  *'  Hebertus  de 
Moreham,"  perhaps  belonging  to  Stirlingshire,  was  liberated 
at  the  same  time.  Rymer,  II,  776.  Malculmus  Comes  de 
Levenas  (5th  Earl),  and  Thomas  de  Moreham,  had  had  let* 
ters  of  service  from  Edward  I,  29th  June  1294,  for  the  reco» 
very  of  Gascony.  This  Earl  of  Levenax  fell  at  Halidon^ 
1333.  Duncan  MacGilchrist  was  grandson  of  the  2d  Earl,  and 
ancestor  of  the  MacFarlans.  Ibid,  II,  644.  The  following 
are  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  Stirlingshire,  ^'  Nobilis 
Vir  Dominus  Andreas  Frazer,  Duncan  Alpynsone  de  Augh« 
tunaghes  or  Aughtulus,  Brice  Finlawsone  de  Nerbolg.  Thestf 
are  mentioned  by  Prynne;  and  Frazer  is  said  by  Crawfurd  to 
have  been  <<  Sheriff  of  Stirling  and  Dominus  de  Touch."  An- 
dreas Frazer  had  sworn  before  the  King  and  council  at  Don- 
fermelyn  17th  July  1292.  Rymer,  II,  570.  He  obtained,  on 
paying  three  ye^rs  rent  of  his  lands^  a  pardon  from  Edward*. 
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15th  October  1305,  for  having  violated  his  vow.    Rymer,  II, 
969.     Iwan  de  Garghil  is  set  down  by  Prynne;  but  Stirling  ia 
not  the  only  county  in    which    Caer-choiU   *'  castle  of  the 
wood*'  occurs.     Several  persons  said  in  the  roll  to  be  of  the 
county  of  Dunbretane,  probably  belonged  to  Stirlingshire.  It 
would  seem,  from  Rymer,  that  **  Johannes  de  Dromman," 
who  certainly  belonged  to    Stirlingshire  in  its  modern  extent, 
had  taken  the  unpalatable  oath.     II,  782.     *'  Gilbert  de 
Dromund/'    perhaps  his  younger  brother,  is  mentioned  by 
Prynae  as  being  **  del  counte  de  Dumbretan."    Crawfurd,  in 
his  ''  Remarks   on  the  Ragman-Roll/'  is  mistaken,  when  he 
calls  Gilbert  the  Chief  of  the  Drummonds.   John's  brother 
was  known  as  proprietor  of  Balquhapple  in  Perthshire,  and 
might  have  obtained  it  subsequently.  **  Abbas  de  Skamkynel» 
Priorissa  de  Manevill,  Magister  Militise  Templi  in  Scotia,  Ma- 
gistcr  Hospitalis  Sancti  Johannis  Jerusalem  in  Scotia,  Abbas 
de  Scone,  Magister  Nicolaus  de  Louthmaban  Persona  Eccle* 
sie  de  Stryvdyn,  recovered,  by  the  royal  mandate,  addressed 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  their  lands  in  Stirlingshire.  Rymer, 
II,  724,  725.     The  Abbot  of  Cambeskynel  had,  5th  June 
1292,    been  chosen  by  John  Baliol  an  arbiter  in  his  com- 
petition with  Robert  Bruce.    Rymer,  II,  55S.    According  to 
Rymer,  Domina  Isabella  wife  of  Edmund  of  Hastinges  of  the 
county  of  Suffolk  did  homage  to  Edward  for  lands  m  Stirling 
and  Forfar  shires  in  1S06.    II,  1015  and  782.   Margareta  de 
Blare,  wife  of  Adam  de  Blund,  did  the  same,  in  the  same  year, 
for  lands  in  these  counties.    Rymer,  II,  1015. 

DEATH  OF  JAMES  III. 

Note  Y,  p.  261.  The  misfortunes  of  James's  reign  result- 
ed, chiefly,  from  his  brother  Alexander.  The  latter,  whea 
scarce  two  years  old,  had  been  created  Duke  of  Albany,  Earl 
of  March,  Lord  of  Annandale,  Warden  of  the  East  Marches ; 
and,  while  under  age,  appointed,  by  his  royal  brother,  Cover* 
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MOT  of  Berwick,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Borders.  He 
liad,  whilst  a  minor,  taken  his  seat  in  several  parliaments;  and 
performed  other  acts  implying  majority.  His  younger  brother, 
also,  John  Earl  of  Marr,  had  been  prematurely  pushed  into 
public  life.  Both,  with  a  boyish  headiness,  attempted  to  dic- 
tate to  the  King  who  should  be  his  companions,  and  had  form- 
ed a  cabal  to  drive  such  as  he  had  from  his  presence.  The 
Monarch,  receiving  information,  committed  his  brothers  to  du- 
rance, Albany  in  Edinburgh  castle,  and  Marr  in  Craigmillar. 
The  latter  died  there  suddenly  Albany  escaped  to  France, 
was  favourably  received  by  Lewis  XI,  and,  although  married 
to  Lady  Catherine  Sinclair  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Orkney 
and  Caithness,  took  to  wife  Anne  daughter  of  the  Count  d* 
Auvergne.  He  had  a  son  by  her,  Alexander,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Albany  and  Regent  of  Scotland  during  James  Vs 
minority.  Tiring  of  his  second  wife,  Albany  quitted  France, 
and  entered  with  Edward  IV  of  England  into  a  contract  un- 
der the  title  of  **  Alexander  King  of  Scotland,'*  to  perform, 
amongst  other  things,  homage  to  the  English  King,  and  re- 
ceive in  marriage  the  English  Princess  Cicilie,  *'  provided  he 
could  clear  himself  of  all  other  women."  The  proposed  fa- 
ther-in-law equipped,  against  his  son's  alledged  kingdom,  an  ar- 
my of  22,000,  and  gave  the  command  to  his  own  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  soon  to  become  ingloriousty  eminent  as 
Richard  III.  James  III  marched  witli  50,000  to  Lauder 
bridge,  little  suspecting  that  Alexander's  former  associates,  and 
present  partizans,  were  amongst  them,  and,  joined  by  other 
malcontents,  were  about  to  murder  his  companions,  and  arrest 
himself.  This,  however,  they  did;  as  a  prelude  to  the  disband- 
ing of  the  Scottish  forces,  and  the  exposure  of  the  southern 
frontier.  Gloucester  and  Albany  marched  to  Edinburgh,  in 
whose  castle  the  Scottish  Sovereign  lay  a  prisoner.  The  act- 
ing Government  issued  a  pardon  to  Albany;  and,  after  some 
treating  with  Edward,  and  a  perpetual  surrender  of  Berwick, 
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a  friendly  interview  took  pbce  between  the  royal  brothera, 
when  the  titles  of  Earl  of  Marr  and  Lord  Garioch  were 
conferred  upon  Albany,  "as  the  reward,"  in  terms  of 
the  grant,  "  of  his  loyalty,  affection,  and  services."  It 
was  then  that  Edinburgh,  for  a  friendly  office,  obtained, 
from  a  grateful  Sovereign,  her  ample  privileges* — As  James, 
with  a  piety  more  amiable  than  rational,  had  expressed  hia 
resolution  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  relics  of  St  Joha 
at  Amiens,  and  obtained  a  safe  conduct  from  Edward  IV» 
the  Parliament,  on  the  11th  of  December  148%  recom- 
mended to  His  Majesty,  that  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bany should  be  appointed  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Realm; 
a  measure  to  which  James  acceded.  To  increase  bis 
power,  by  the  possession  of  a  military  force,  Albany,  as 
Warden  of  the  East  and  West  Marches,  contrived  to  ere* 
ate  such  disturbances  there,  as  should  lead  to  a  war  with 
England.  He  had  resolved  to  seize  the  King's  person^  but, 
from  His  Majesty's  information  and  precautions,  was  disap- 
pointed; when,  retiring  to  Dunbar,  he  dispatched  Angus 
(otherwise,  since  the  affair  of  Laader  bridge,  known  as  *'  Bell- 
thc'Car)y  with  Lord  Gray  and  Sir  James  Liddel  of  Halker- 
stone,  to  Edward,  to  renew  their  former  treaty,  by  the  depen- 
dence of  Scotland,  now  to  be  governed  by  Alexander  IV, 
which  they  promised  on  their  '*  fieths,  honneurs,  and  knight- 
hod.'*  Edward  had  died,  and  Albany  fled  to  England;  when 
he  and  Liddel  were  impeached  for  high  treason,  and  their 
friends,  Angus  and  Gray,  as  appears  from  the  parliamentary 
record,  acted  as  judges,  were  two  of  the  committee  of  Parlia- 
ment to  pursue  the  defenders  of  Albany's  castle,  and  impeach 
nil  any  way  concerned  in  his  manifold  treasons,  and  sate  ia 
the  subsequent  Parliaments  on  the  trials  of  their  own  associ- 
ates in  these  treasons!  ,Snch  were  the  men  who  had  taken 
umbrage  at  James  III  for  not  making  them  his  bosom  friends. 
Those  whom  he  had  had  around  him,  and  who,  though  guilt- 
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kss,  had  been  torn  from  his  presence,  to  be  murdered,  had» 
in  spite  of  their  obscurity,  recommended  themselves,  by  tlieir 
ingenuity*  to  the  royal  taste  for  rational  amusement,  but  were 
not  employed  in  ofiices  of  state;  and  the  Sovereign  had  an  un- 
questionable right,  more  especially  in  sach  circumstances,  to 
cbuse  his  company, — Albany,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  stir 
up  England  against  his  brother  s  kingdom,  retired  to  France, 
resumed  the  society  of  Anne  d'  Auvergne,  and  fell  in  a  tour- 
sament  in  1485.  His  forfeitures  were,  in  1487,  annexed,  by 
Parliament,  to  the  royal  demesnes.  James  III  did  not  long  en« 
joy  these  annexations.  Angus,  eager  for  the  restoration  of  hia 
forfeited  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  continued  his  plota 
against  him,  till,  on  ''  Stirling  Field,"  the  unfortunate  Mo- 
narch fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  lenity  which  the  entreaties  of  hia 
Parliaments  could  not  stimulate  to  sufficient  energy  in  punish* 
Ing  treason. 

JAMBS  II,  AND  THE  EARL  OF  DOUGLAS. 

Note  Z,  p.  275.  The  marriage  of  James  ll's  motlier^ 
in  1440,  to  <<  the  Black  Knight  of  Lorn/'  was  dictated  by  the 
expediency  of  being  clothed,  in  troublous  times,  with  a  warlike 
husband.  At  her  death,  five  years  after,  her  royal  maiden 
daughters,  Heleanore  and  Jane,  found  it  necessary,  for  protec- 
tion from  insult,  to  join,  in  France,  their  sister  the  Dauphin- 
ess.  The  anarchy  of  Scotland  was  encreased  by  the  power  of 
the  house  of  Douglas;  whose  Chief  had,  from  his  lands  in  Scot- 
land and  France,  a  revenue  equal  perhaps  to  his  Sovereign's* 
He  was  now  in  his  16th  year,  full  of  impetuosity  and  haughti* 
ness.  The  Chancellor  Crichton  had  been  repeatedly  mortified 
by  his  insolent  demeanour,  and  revenged  himself  by  inveigling 
him,  his  brother  David,  and  Malcolm  Fleming  of  Cum- 
bernauld, into  Edinburgh  castle;  where,  after  a  shew  of  hospi* 
tality,  they  were  accused  of  treason,  summarily  tried,  and  in* 
stantly  beheaded.  James  Douglas^  Lord  Abercurn,  as  pext 
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male  heir,  became  Earl  of  Douglas;  and  his  son,  William,  who 
soon  succeeded  his  deceased  father,  strengthened  his  power  b^ 
marrying  the  sister  of  the  murdered  Earl,  and  heiress  of  many 
entailed  estates.  He  was,  soon  after,  appointed,  fbr  six  yean. 
Lieutenant  Cv^ieral  of  the  Kingdom,  an  offiee  of  great  power, 
as  Testing  in  him  the  command  of  the  army.  To  his  other 
sources  of  influence  he  added  that  of  military  ftme,  by  beat- 
ing 15»000  English  at  Sark,  making  their  two  generals,  Hun- 
tingdon and  Percy,  prisoners,  with  6,000;  and,  afterwards, 
with  92,000,  routing  an  English  force  of  60^000,  with  the  loss 
of  nearly  24,000  slain  or  taken.  Hence,  even  at  the  expin- 
tion  of  bis  delegated  power,  he  was  a  most  Ibrmidable  riral  to 
the  King;  who,  indeed,  was  little  more  than  one  of  the  Scot* 
tish  barons.  In  1451,  Douglas  had  caused  John  Harries,  a 
genti  emn  of  eminent  loyalty,  to  be  hanged^  on  account  of  a 
private  quarrel,  and  in  defiance  of  the  King's  prohibitory  man- 
date.  He  had  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Earls  of  Craw- 
furd  and  Ross,  obliging  all  parties  to  mutual  defence  in  all 
cases.  He  had  forced  into  an  engagement  of  attendance,  eren 
against  the  crown,  the  greater  part  of  his  own  vassals;  and, 
when  MacLellan,  a  near  relation  of  Lord  Gray,  was  obstinate, 
he  seized  hinoj  and  carried  him  to  Douglas  Castle.  Sir  Patrick, 
Lord  Gray*s  son,  had  arrived  with  a  mandate  from  the  King 
to  save  the  captive  vassal;  and  was  convivially  entertained  by 
i\ye  Earl.  Dinner  concluded.  Sir  Patrick  Gray  produced  the 
royal  letter.  His  host  received  it  with  every  mark  of  rever- 
ence; and,  having  read  it,  said,  **  I  am  indebted  to  you  for 
bringing  me  so  gracious  a  letter  from  His  Majesty.  The  de* 
niand  shall  instantly  be  granted,  and  the  more  readily  for  your 
sake/"  He  then  took  Gray  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  the 
castle^green,  where  something  lay,  with  a  eloth  thrown  over 
it.  Removing  the  cover,  «*  Sir  Patrick,**  said  Douglas,  ««  you 
have  come  a  little  too  late.  This  is  your  sister's  son,  but  be 
wants  the  head.   Take  his  body  and  do  with  4t  what  you  will." 
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^*  My  Lord/'  replied  Gray  in  aaguish,  '^nbce  you  have  taken 
Che  heady  you  may  dispose  of  the  body."  Then,  calling  for  his 
horses*  and  mouoting,  he  said  to  the  £arl»  <<  My  Lord,  if  I 
Hvoy  you  shall  be  rewarded  for  your  present  labour  according 
to  your  merits.**  Douglas  chased  him  to  near  Bdinburgh^  and 
Gray  escaped  MacLellan*s  fate  only  by  his  horse's  fleetness*. 
The  King  called  a  select  council  to  deliberate  on  Douglas;  and 
it  was  resolved  to  induce  him  to  come  to  the  royal  court  by 
the  promise  of  friendship  on  condition  of  future  good  behavi- 
our. Douglas  was  prevailed  on  to  visit  Stirling  castle.  After 
supper,  the  King»  taking  him  into  a  secret  chamber^  where  on- 
ly some  of  the  privy  council  and  the  guard  were  in  attendance, 
informed  Douglas  that  he  had  heard  of  the  league  with  Craw- 
ford and  others,  and  desired  him  to  break  auch  unlawful  en- 
gagements. Douglas  refused,  and  upbraided  the  Sovereign 
with  having  driven  him  to  the  measure.  '*  If  yo»/'  exclaimed 
the  King,  **  will  not  break  this  league,  /  shall;"  and,  drawing 
his  dagger,  sheathed  it  in  Douglas.  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  captain 
of  the  guard,  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  with  a  battle-axe. — It 
has  been  asserted  that  James  had  granted  to  Douglas  a  safe 
conduct  under  the  great  seal;  and  a  paper,  affirmed  by  the  de- 
ceased's friends  to  be  such,  was  dragged  at  a  horse's  tail, 
through  Stirling,  soon  after  the  assassination.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, of  the  King's  having  granted  the  safe  conduct  has  never 
been  completely  vouched. 

TOURNAMENT,  AND  AXRIAL  EXCURSION* 

Note  AA,  p.  282.  James  I  had  used  his  influence  to  sup* 
press  the  sanguinary  tournament;  but  James  11  revived  it.  In 
1 449,  two  noble  Burgundians  named  Lalain,  one  of  them,  Jac- 
ques, aa  celebrated  a  knight  as  Europe  could  boast,  and  the 
aqtture  Meriadet,  had  challenged  two  of  the  Douglasses  and 
Halket,  to  fight  with  lance,  battle-axe,  sword,  and  dagger. 
Clad  in  complete  mail,  and  having  been  solemnly  knighted  by' 
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His  Majesty,  they  engaged  in  the  Valley  of  Stirling.  Soon  throir' 
ing  away  the  lance,  they  had  recourse  to  the  axe;  when  one  of 
the  Douglasses  was  felled  outright,  and  the  King,  seeing  the 
combat  unequal  threw  his  baton  down,  the  signal  of  cessation. 
The  two  Messires  James  Douglas  and  de  Lalain,  had  approach- 
ed so  close,  that  of  all  their  weapons  none  remained  aaye  a 
dagger  in  the  hand  of  the  Scottish  knight  De  Lalain  seized 
him  so  closely  by  the  wrist  of  the  hand  whicli  held  the  wea* 
pon,  that  Douglas  could  not  use  it.  The  other  arm  he  held 
below  the  arm^pit,  so  that  they  turned  each  other  round  the 
lists  for  a  long  while.  Simon  de  Lalain  and  Halket  were 
strong,  but  unskilled  in  warding  the  axe,  and  had  soon  croBh-* 
ed  their  visors  weapons  and  armoun  Meriadet'a  anlagcniist,  a 
Douglas,  had  attacked  him  with  the  lance.  The  but  end  of 
Meriadet's  axe  knocked  it  out  of  his  hand;  and,  ere  he  could 
undo  his  own  axe,  he  was  felled  to  the  ground.  Rising,  and 
renewing  the  assault,  he  was  again  laid  prostrate,  never  to  rise. 
Pinkerton's  History,  I,  207  and  430-1.  Jacques  was  soon  af- 
ter killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  ^  p.  208. — A  different  exhibidon 
was  made  here  half  a  century  later.  About  1503-7,  an  Itali- 
an came  into  Scotland;  and,  pretending  to  alchemy,  gave 
James  IV  hopes  of  possessing  the  phiIosopher*s  stone.  The 
King,  as  is  said,  collated  him  to  the  Abbey  of  Tungland. 
That  the  Abbot  had  believed  in  his  own  impostures,  appears 
from  his  constructing  wings,  and  attempting  to  fly  from  the 
battlements  of  Stirling  castle.  He  fell,  of  course;  and  broke  a 
thigh  bone.  He  thus  accounted  for  the  misfortune.  "  The 
wings,"  he  said,  were  partly  composed  of  the  feathers  of  dung- 
hill fowb,  and  were,  by  sympathy,  attracted  to  the  dunghilL 
Had  they  entirely  consisted  of  eagle's  feathers,  they  would^ 
for  the  same  r^asoUi  hav^  been  attracted  towards  the  heavens.'* 
William  Dunbar,  a  noted  poet,  and  a  contemporary  candidate 
for  ecclesiastical  honours,  seems. to  have  been  roused  into  ii^ 
dignation  at  the  preferment  of  this  chifriatan.    He  ridicules. 
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the  aeronaut  ia  a  poem  consisting,  of  128  lines.    We  majr 
^uote  8. 

''  Sum  held  he  had  been  Dedalus^ 
Sum  the  M enatair  marvelus, 
And  sum  Martis  smyth  Vulcanus^ 

And  some  Satumus  kuke. 
And  ever  the  cuschettis  at  him  tuggit. 
The  rukis  him  rent,  the  ravynis  him  druggit, 
The  hudit'crawis  his  hair  furth  ruggit. 

The  hevin  he  micht  not  bruke/'    &c, 

SIR  ROBERT  GRAHAM. 

NoTB  BB,  p.  283.  Sir  Robert  Graham  had,  for  some 
cause  on  which  history  is  silent,  been  imprisoned  by  James  I» 
in  1425.  This  monarch,  with  ideas  borrowed  from  England, 
where  he  had  been  educated,  and  society  was  farther  advan- 
ced, had  irritated  his  nobles  by  demanding  their  charters,  and 
the  people  by  exacting  unwonted  subsidies.  Robert  Graham, 
freed  from  prison,  but  disgraced  and  chagrined,  had,  about 
1434,  proposed,  in  a  meeting  of  the  chief  men,  to  represent 
their  grievances  to  the  King,  if  they  would  support  him. 
To  this  proposal  from  an  eloquent  and  learned  man  they  readily 
assented.  In  the  next  Parliament,  Graham,  with  great  emo« 
tion,  approached  the  royal  seat,  laid  his  hand  on  the  King, 
and  said,  "  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  all  the  three  Estates 
of  your  realm,  here  assembled  in  Parliament;  for,  as  your  peo- 
ple have  sworn  to  obey  you;  so  are  you  constrained,  by  an 
equal  oath,  to  govern  by  law,  and  not  to.  wrong  your  subjects, 
but,  injustice,  to  maintain  and  defend  them.'*  Then,  turning 
round,  he  exclaimed,  <*  Is  it  not  thus  as  I  say?"  The  mem- 
bers, probably  from  awe  of  James,  remained  silent;  and  the 
energetic  Sovereign  ordered  Graham  to  prison.  The  latter 
vented  a  severe  sarcasm  upon  those  who  had  thus  failed  to 
fulfil  their  promise  of  support.    He  was,  soon  afteri  banish* 
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ed,  and  his  estates  forfeited.  From  the  farthest  highlands, 
whither  he  had  retired,  he  wrote  the  King  a  defiance  of 
his  power,  and  a  threat  that,  if  occasion  offered,  he  shonld, 
with  his  own  hand,  end  the  life  of  a  tyrant.  James  offer- 
ed a  reward  to  any  one  who  should  fetch  Graham  alive  or 
dead.  The  other  publicly  offered  to  kill  the  Kbg,  and 
give  the  crown  to  Sir  Robert  Stewart»  AtholFs  grandson. 
AthoU  and  Robert  were  at  the  court  at  Perth,  in  the  con- 
vent  of  the  Black  Friars,  in  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
February  HS7.  James,  at  a  late  hour,  and  afler  various  arouse- 
ments,  called  for  the  parting  cup.  The  company  had 
drunk,  and  parted;  when  Graham,  with  about  300  persons, 
entered  the  garden.  The  King  was  in  hia  bed-chamber, 
standing  before  the  fire,  in  his  night-gown,  conversb^ 
gayly  with  the  Queen  and  her  ladles.  He  had  thrown  off 
his  nigfat*gowD,  to  go  to  bed,  when  he  heard  a  noise  as 
of  armed  men,  and  perceived  the  blaze  of  torches.  The 
Queen  and  ladies,  suspecting  treason,  r^n  %o  the  chamber^ 
door,  4>ut  found  the  locks  spoiled.  The  King,  attempting 
to  escape  by  the  windows,  found  them  barred  with  iron. 
With  the  fire- tongs,  he  tore  up  a  board  of  the  floor;  and, 
dropping  into  an  apartment  destined  to  a  far  other  purpose, 
had  the  board  replaced.  The  only  window  inHhis  retreat 
had,  by  his  order,  been  filled  with  stone,  three  days  be- 
fore, to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  tennis  balls.  Here, 
however,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  remained  safe,  had  not  his 
impatience  betrayed  him.  The  conspirators  had  burst  open 
the  door.  The  ladies,  some  of  them  hurt,  one  of  them  with  an 
arm  broken,  and  all  shrieking,  had  fled  to  the  fivthec  end  of 
the  apartment.  The  traitors  sought  the  King  in  this  and  the 
adjoining.  Most  of  them  were  extending  their  search,  and  all 
seemed  hushed  where  it  had  began;  when  the  King,  from  his 
loathsome  durance,  called  to  the  ladies  to  bring  sheets  to  dnnr 
him  up  by.   In  the  attempt,  Elizabeth  Douglas  fell  d^mn 
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through  the  trap.  One  of  the  assassins,  entering  with  a  torch, 
perceived  the  King,  and  the  lady;  and,  in  allusion  to  the  ostensi- 
ble reason  of  the  search,  a  match  for  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  ex- 
claimed, "  Sirs,  the  bride  is  found,  for  whom  we  have  sought, 
and  carolled  all  night!"  One  of  his  associates  leapt  down  with  a 
dagger,  but  was  seized,  and  trodden  under  foot,  by  the  Kiog. 
Another  followed,  and  was  similarly  received.  James,  how- 
ever,  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  wrest  a  dagger  from  either; 
and  only  wounded  liis  hands,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  further 
defence.  Graham  now  descended,  and,  to  the  captive  Mo- 
narch imploring  mercy,  vociferated,  **  Thou  cruel  tyrant!  Thou 
never  hadst  mercy  upon  thy  noble  kindred,  nor  others;  so 
look  for  none."  James  exclaimed,  ''  I  beseech  thee  that, 
for  my  soul*s  salvation,  thou  wilt  let  me  have  a  Confessor." 
Graham  retorted,  **  Thoa  shalt  have  no  Confessor  but  tliis 
sword;"  and  stabbed  him.  Seeing  his  Sovereign  prostrate, 
he  somewhat  relented,  and  was  about  to  withdraw;  wlieu 
his  comrades  above  insisted  on  his  completing  his  intention, 
and  threatened  him  with  death  if  he  did  not.  Graham,  then, 
and  the  two  who  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  King,  ac- 
complished his  death  by  multiplied  wounds.  They  now 
•ought  the  Queen's  life;  but  she  had  escaped.  They  had  dread- 
ed her  vengeance,  and  not  without  cause;  for,  in  less  than 
a  month,  all  the  chief  fictors  were  in  jail.  Graham  had 
made  good  his  retreat  to  the  highlands;  but  he,  and  many 
others,  his  associates,  were  tortured;  and  put  to  death,  at 
Stirling.  He  phsaded,  that,  having  renounced  his  allegiance: 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  hud 
done.-^Such  is  the  account  (differing  indeed  from  that  of 
the  common  historians,)  given  by  a  MS  about  M40,  and 
eoncluding  thus,  ''  And  thus  nowe  here  endetlie  this  most 
pitevous  cronicle,  of  th*orribill  dethe  of  the  Kyng  of  Scottcs, 
translated  out  of  Latyne  into  cure  moders  Englisshe  tong, 
be  youre  symple  subget  John  Shirley,  in  his  last  age,  after 
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his  symple  understandyng^  whiche  he  recommendethe  to  jaat 
supportacione  and  correccion,  as  to  your  gentilnes  vowchethe 
safe  for  his  excuse  &c."  From  a  MS  attached  to  it,  it  appears 
that  John  Shirley  was  "  in  his  great  and  last  age,  the  yere  of 
our  Lord  a  thousand  four  hundreth  fourty.'*  Pinkerton's  His- 
tory, I,  462.  This  MS  is  noticed  by  Bishop  Nicobon  as  in 
the  possession  of  Mr  Tboresby  of  Leeds.  Scottish  Historical 
Library,  chap.  III.  Mr  Pinkerton  had  found  it  in  the  hands  of 
Mr  Jackson  of  Clement's  Lane  Lombard  Street  London,  and 
has  published  a  copy  of  it.  History,  1, 462-— 475.  He  thinks 
that  the  original  Latin  might  have  been  published  in  Scotland 
by  royal  authority.  This  curious  old  paper  says  of  Robert 
Graham,  '<  He  was  a  mane  of  grete  hart  and  manhode,  and 
full  discrete,  and  a  grete  legister  of  lawe  positive,  and  canone, 
and  civile  both.  Yit  for  all  that,  at  the  last  he  was  dampned 
there  by  the  Jiiges  of  the  deth.'' 

ROBERT  SPITTEL. 

Note  CC,  p.  346.  On  tlie  Bridge  of  Teath,  immediately 
above  Doune  Castle,  we  find,  inside  the  western  parapet,  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Scotland  and  of  England,  in  separate 
shields,  surmounted  by  regal  crowns.  At  some  distance  is  the 
following  inscription;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  shield,  with  a 
device  somewhat  resembling  a  bird^  and  in  the  base,  a  pair  of 
large  mastcr-taylor's  scissars  formed  en  saltier,    in  god.  is* 

AL.  MITRAST.  QOD  TTEL.    THE   X   DA.   OT   SEPTEMBER. 

IN.  THE.  ZEIR.  OF.  GOD.  I.  M.  V.  C.  XXX.  V.  ZEBIS,  EUNDIT.^WES. 
THIS.  BRIG  BE.  ROBERT.  SPIl  TEL. '  TAILZOR.  TO.  THE  MAIST 
HONORABIL.  PRECES.  MARGARET  O.  lAMIS.  THE  FIERD. 

'*  In  God  is  all  my  trust,  quoth  Spittel.  The  tenth  day  of 
September,  in  ^e  year  of  God  one  thousand  five  hundred 
thirty  five  years,  founded  was  this  bridge  by  Robert  Spittel 
taylor  to  the  most  honourable  princess  Margaret,  (Queen  t)o 
James  the  Fourth.*'    The  bird  on  the  shield  is  perhaps  a  fid- 
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^on,  as  the  Spittcls  are  a  branch  of  the  Buchanans,  whose  sup- 
porters are  falcons.  The  first  of  the  Spittels  was  a  younger 
son  of  Sir  Maurice  Buchanan  of  Buchanan  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander III.  He  had  entered  the  order  of  the  Knights  Hospi« 
talers,  and  hence,  in  the  Scottish  language,  was  called  SpiUeL 
He  had  Ledlewans,  Balewan,  Blarquhoich,  and  other  lands,  in 
the  parishes  of  Strathblane  and  Killearn.  These  his  son  Adam 
Spittel  sold  to  his  cousin  Walter  laird  of  Buchanan,  in  1394. 
Charter  of  this  date  quoted  by  Auchmar. — When  tlie  bridge 
of  Teath  was  founded,  the  **  Maist  Honorabil  Preces  Marga« 
ret,*'  daughter  of  Henry  VII  of  England,  was  wife  of  her 
third  husband,  Henry  Stewart  2d  Lord  £yandale,  Gentleman 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  her  son,  James  V,  General  of  the  Artil- 
lery, and  Director  of  Chancery,  in  152^  the  year  of  their  mar- 
riage. James,  4  years  after,  created  his  step*father  Lord 
3fethven.  The  lordship  and  castle  of  Doune,  the  lordship 
of  Methven,  and  other  lands,  belonged  to  Queen  Mar- 
garet. Methven  was  one  of  her  residences,  and  she  occasion- 
sdly  occupied  Doune  castle,  where  she  probably  enjoyed  the 
novel  luxury  of  one  of  SpitteKs  "  sundry  bridgesb"  She  died 
at  Methven,  and  was  interred  in  Perth,  beside  the  first  of  the 
Jameses.  Duncan  Stewart,  voce  Methven.  He  is  wrong  in 
saying  that  she  had  Balqnhidder,  which  the  Tullibardin  fami- 
ly had  enjoyed  since  1483.   Douglas's  Peerage,  5S* 

G£0ROB  BUCHANAN,  DAVID  BUCHANAN. 

Note  DD,  pp.  398,  503.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  has  agitat- 
ed the  literary  world,  and  the  social  circle,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent hour;  and,  whilst  we  lament  the  violence  of  party,  we 
must  congratulate  both  sides  on  that  intellectual  and  moral  ex- 
ercise to  which  the  discussion  of  departed  worth  or  demerit 
naturally  gives  occasion.  Another  Scottish  character,  partly 
from  his  connexion  with  this  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Prin- 
cess, but  principally  from  his  transcendent  talents  and  ac- 
quiremenu,  has  excited  much  interest,  and  much  controversy. 
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His  life,  indeed,  is  more  chequered  with  adve&ture  than  tbote 
of  most  scholars.  George  BuebaDan,  third  son  of  Thooiaa 
Buchanan  of  Moss,  by  Agnes  daughter  of  Heriot  of  Trabrown 
in  East  Lothian,  was  bom,  near  the  beginning  of  February 
1506,  in  Stirlingshire^  at  Moss,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  ri« 
vulet  of  Blane. 

"  Triumphant  even  *the  yellow  Blane, 
Though  by  a  fen  defaced. 
Boasts  that  Buchanairs  early  strain 

Consoled  her  troubled  breast."    Richardson.' 

A  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  ancestor  of  the  Lauder- 
dale family,  and  contemporary  of  Buchanan,  was  married  to 
Heriot  of  Trabrown,  perhaps  cousin  of  the  latter.  Aa  oak 
beam,  which,  till  lately,  had  been  preserved  as  part  of  the  house 
in  which  the  memorable  birth  took  place,  has  been  wrought 
into  a  chair  and  table,  which  are  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
newly  built  mansion  of  Moss.  Buchanan's  family  was  a  youiig- 
er  branch  of  the  family  of  Drumikil,  itself  a  younger  branch 
of  the  opulent  and  respectable  family  ef  Buchanan,  which,  to 
the  diminution  of  the  patrimonial  domains,  had  bestowed, 
upon  the  proprietor  of  Drumikil,  those  lands,  a  small  portion 
of  which,  afterwards,  went  to  found  the  family  of  Moss. 
George's  great  grandfather,  Patrick  Buchanan  of  Buchanan, 
was  the  maternal  grandson  of  Murdo  Duke  of  Albany  by  Isap 
bella  daughter  and  heiress  of  Duncan  8th  Earl  of  Levaiax. 
It  hence  appears,  that,  in  that  historical  representation  of  the 
marriages  of  Robert  II,  which  went  to  set  aside  the  right  of 
the  reigning  branch  of  the  Stewarts  to  the  crown,  Buchanan 
was  not  biassed  by  an  attachment  to  ancestry.  Where  Bu- 
chanan had  spent  his  boyish  years  is  not  certainly  known;  but^ 
about  perhaps  1520,  he  went,  by  the  assistance  pf  a  maternal 
uncle,  to  study-  at  Paris.  His  father  had  died  eaily,  and  left  a 
wife  and  8  children  to  straggle  with  the  ills  of  indigence.  Be* 
fore  the  end  of  two  years,  by  the  death  of  bis  uncle  and  hie 
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«wD  ill  healthy  George  was  necessitated  to  quit  the  French  me- 
tropolis. Having,  in  his  native  air,  regained  his  health  and 
strength,  he  served,  in  the  inglorious  expedition  against  Eng- 
land,  commanded  hy  Alexander  Duke  of  Albany  and  Regent, 
and,  from  the  hardships  he  underwent,  had  a  relapse  of  sick- 
ness. At  eighteen,  having  recovered,  he  went  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  St  Andrew*s,  to  hear  John  Mair's  lectures;  and  was  ma- 
triculated along  with  his  eldest  brother  Patrick,  to  be  after- 
wards noticed.  He  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
on  the  3d  of  October  1525;  and,  as  appears  from  the  register 
of  the  Faculty,  was  an  Exhibitioner.  Returning  to  France, 
whither  Mair  had  gone,  he  became  a  student  in  the  Scot's 
College.  On  the  10th  of  October  1527,  he  was  incorporated 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and,  next  March,  received  the  higher  de- 
gree. Luther,  who  had  begun  to  preach  his  new  doctrines 
in  1512,  had,  by  this  time,  gained  many  converts.  Nor  was 
the  young  Scotchman  insensible  to  the  charms  of  trnth.  His 
avowed  change  of  religion  was  an  obstacle  to  his  preferment; 
tnd  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  two  years  that  his  talents  had  ob- 
taiaed  him  the  penurious  professorship  of  the  College  of  St 
Barbe.  He  taught  grammar  here  for  three  years.  He  had,  it 
would  appear,  lost  his  two  younger  brothers;  for,  in  1531,  a 
lease  was  granted,  on  the  estate  of  Cardross  in  M onteith,  by 
the  Commendaior  of  Inchmahome,  to  Agnes  Heriot,  and  her 
sons,  Patrick,  Alexander  of  Ibert  (father  of  Thomaa  Lord 
Privy  Seal),  and  George.  Alexander  Morrison,  son  of  a  sis- 
ter, is  known  as  an  Editor  of  his  uncle's  Version  of  the  Psalms. 
Gilbert  Kennedy  Earl  of  Casstlis  resided  in  the  near  neigii- 
bourhood  of  St  Barbe's  College;  and  became  his  pupil  from 
1532  till  1537,  when  they  came  together  to  Scotland.  While 
residing  at  the  Earl's  country  seat,  the  Lutheran  convert,  with 
more  zeal  than  prudence,  wrote  a  poem  enthled  Somniumy  a  sa- 
tyr on  the  Franciscan  Friars;  and  made  them  his  enemies.  James 
V  had,  meanwhile,  appointed  htm  to  superintend  a  natural  son  of 
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the  same  name  with  the  celebrated  Regent  Moray,  and,  in  1537* 
made  Commendatory  Abbot  of  MelroflB  and  Kelso,  whilst  the 
other  obtained  the  Priory  of  St  Andrew's.  Buchanan,  notwith- 
standing his  known  opinions  on  religious  subjects,  was^noticed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Gavin  Dunbar;  and,  as  appears 
from  a  eulogium  on  the  lettered  urbanity  of  the  prelate,  was 
grateful.  Afterwards,  with  the  countenance  of  James  V,  be 
wrote  other  two  satyrs  against  the  Franciscans,  Pdenodia 
and  Franciscanus;  in  which  he  exposes  their  ignorance,  irrelip 
gion,  and  immorality.  In  1539,  many  suspected  ofLuth^« 
anism  were  persecuted;  and  Buchanan,  proscribed  by  the 
cruel  Primate,  and  unprotected  by  the  fickle  Monarch,  had 
maliciously  imputed  to  him,  as  a  crime  worthy  of  death,  that 
he  had,  with  some  others,  at  Winchburgh,  eaten  the  Paschal 
lamb  like  a  Jew.  He  was,  in  consequence,  arrested;  and,  with 
difficulty  escaped  through  a  window  in  the  castle  of  St  An* 
drew's,  while  his  keepers  were  asleep.  Finding  his  way  te 
London,  he  was  patronized  by  Sir  John  Rainsford;  but  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  attract  the  notice  of  Henry  VIU,  and  passed 
over  to  Paris.  Finding  his  arch-foe  Cardinal  Beaton  there  aa 
Scottish  Ambassador,  he  was  induced^  by  the  invitation  of 
Andrew  Govea,  Principal  of  the  College  of  Guienne  in  the  city 
of  Bourdeaux,  to  go  thither.  Here  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Professors  before  December  1539,  and  taught  Latin.  StudeoU 
then  exercised  themselves  in  the  representation  of  Latin  dra* 
mas;  and  the  new  Professor  of  Latin  furnished  four  of  his  own 
composing,  Baptisies  and  MedeOy  Jephthes  and  Alcestu^  the 
latter  two  of  which  are,  by  the  critics,  considered  as  the  more 
highly  finished.  The  Medea  and  AlceUU  are  translations  from 
Euripides;  the  others  are  originals,  and  have  been  translated 
into  various  languages.  Some  of  his  minor  poems,  written 
during  his  residence  at  Bourdeaux,  particularly  one  to  Briand 
de  Vallee,  savour  of  that  licentiousness  which  he  had  formerly 
atigmatized  in  others,  and,  whatever  their  poetical  merits  form 
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a  pidful  contrast  to  his  sacred  lyrics.  He  occasionally  enjoy- 
ed, by  travelling  to  Agen,  the  society  of  the  elder  Scaliger, 
once,  lik6  himself,  the  youthful  soldier,  but  now  the  literary 
veteran.  Cardinal  Beaton  tried  to  have  Buchanan  arrested  at 
Bourdeaux,  but  in  vain.  The  death  of  James  Y  put  an  end  to 
his  apprehensions.  Having  been  8  years  at  Bourdeaux,  he  re- 
moved to  Paris,  and,  in  154?4,  was  Regent  in  the  college  of 
Cardinal  le  Moine,  where,  as  appears  from  his  poems,  he  be- 
came a  victim  to  the  gout.  He  is  thought  to  have  continued 
here  till  1547.  He,  this  year,  with  Govea,  adjourned  to  the 
newly  founded  university  of  Coimbra,  of  which  his  friend  had, 
by  the  Portuguese  Monarch,  been  appointed  Principal,  Buchan- 
an himself,  and  his  brother  Patrick,  Professors.  Govea  died 
next  year;  and  the  Portuguese,  having  heard  of  Buchanan's 
heresy,  and  that  of  his  associates,  (persecuted  them,  and  accus- 
ed them  of  imaginary  crimes.  Ader  being  harassed,  by  the 
Inquisition,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was  confined  in  a  monas- 
tery, to  be  instructed  by  the  Monks.  During  the  two  years 
he  resided  here,  he  commenced,  as  a  consolatory  exercise,  his 
admirable  version  of  the  Psalms.  He,  at  length,  obtained  his 
liberty,  and  was  pressed  to  remain  in  Portugal,  but,  sailed  to 
England,  and  went  thence,  early  in  53^  to  France.  He  ob- 
tained the  regency  of  the  college  of  Boncourt;  and,  in  1555» 
was  chosen,  by  the  Comte  de  Brissac,  domestic  preceptor  of 
his  son  Timoleon  de  Cosse,  and  placed  at  the  council  board 
with  the  chief  officers  under  the  command  of  that  celebrated 
warrior.  During  the  five  years  of  this  connexion,  he  alternate- 
ly resided  in  France  and  Italy.  The  precise  epoch  of  his  re» 
turn  to  Scotland  is  not  known;  but  he  certainly  was  at  the 
Scottbh  court  in  January  1562,  and,  in  the  following  April, 
read,  with  Queen  Mary,  then  in  her  20th  year,  a  portion  of 
Livy,  every  afternoon.  He  inscribed  to  this  accomplished  fe- 
male his  version  of  the  Ptolms,  first  published  at  large  soon  af- 
ter.   He  had  addressed  her  in  a  Latin  p<»em  on  her  first  nu{j« 
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tials;  and  celebrated  in  a  similar  strain  the  birth  of  King  Jaoiesi. 
The  Queen,  in  156<^,  conferred  upoa  him  the  temporalities  of 
the  Abbey  of  Crosragucl,  worth  L.500  Scots,  or  L.4I  143  4d 
Sterling,  annually.   In  1566,  the  Prior  of  St  Aadreir'Sy  after- 
wards Regent  Moray,  to  whom  he  had  two  years  before  in« 
scribed  his  Franciscanus^  appointed  Buchanan  Principal  of  $t 
Leonard's  College,  lie  now  lectured  on  theology;  was  repeat- 
edly a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and,  in  1567»  ATo- 
(lerator.    The  imposition  of  hands  had  not  yet  been  practised 
in  the  reformed  church  of  Scotland;  and  the  difference  be* 
t  (vecn  a  Minister,  and  a  Professor  of  divinity  aUd  Abbot  of 
Crosrnguel,  could  not  have  appeared  very  great.     He  bad 
published  his  Fralres  Fraterrimi  some  years  before;  he,  now^ 
at  the  earnest  request  of  some  friends,  aent  out  his  El^gi^^ 
Silvce^  Hendeca- Syllabi;  of  which  he  says,  in  a  pfefttory  epis- 
tie,  at  the  age  of  61,  ''I  was  not  extremely  solieitous  to  re- 
cal  them  from  perdition;  for  the  subjects  are  geoerally  of  a 
trivial  nature,  and  such  as  at  this  period  of  life  aie  at  ooce 
calculated  to  inspire  me  with  disgust  and  shame."    Queea 
Mary  had  been  dethroned,  and  had  fled  into  England.  Queea 
Elizabeth,  on  Mary's  submission,  acted  as  umpire  between 
her  and  her  subjects;  and  Moray  the  Regent,  being  required 
to  appear  before  her  by  delegates,  but  finding  none  to  go» 
went  in  person,  and  took  with  hhn,  amongst  others,  George 
Buchanan.    The  latter,  now,  composed,  in  Latin,  **  A  De- 
tection of  Queen  Mary's  Actions,"  which  was  produced  to 
the  commissioners  at  Westminster,  and  circulated  by  tbe  £n« 
glish  court.   The  particular  circumstances  in  whicb  this  com* 
pobition  was  produced  give  it  very  much  the  appearance  at 
least  of  a  special  pleading.    We  can  bardly  conceive,  indeed. 
that  any  man,  in  such  times,  and  so  situated,  more  eapedallj 
a  warm  tempered,  should  remain  uninfected  with  party  spirit. 
Thuanus,  no  friend  to  Mary,  says,  in  a  letter  to  Camden,  that 
Buchanan  had  perhaps  written  too  harshly.   The  latter  is  af- 
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finned,  but  mthout  sufficient  evidence,  to  ha^re  been  pension- 
ed  by  Mail's  mortal  foe.  That  Elizabeth  had  intended  to 
ftUow  him,  and  23  others  in  Scotland,  L.lOO  a  year,  appears 
from  an  extant  list,  in  the  royal  archrves.  On  the  23d  of  Ja* 
nuary  1570,  the  Regent  was  assassinated;  and,  to  his  surviv- 
iAg  firiends,  Buchanan  addressed,  in  the  Scottish  language,  d 
paper  entitled,  '*  Anc  Admonitioun  direct  to  the  ttew  Lordis 
Mantenaris  of  the  Kingts  Graces  Authoritie.  M.  G.  B.  Im- 
prentH  at  StrivUing  te  Robert  Lekprevick,  1571.'*  It  wdfs 
about  this  time  that,  in  the  Chamahon,  written  also  in  Scotch, 
lie  exposed  the  wavering  politics  of  the  Secretary  Maitland. 
He  was  now  called  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  young 
King;  when  he  resigned  his  principality.  Stirling  castle  was 
the  theatre  rf  James's  education.  A  very  old  house  opposite 
Argyle*s  lodging  is  safd  to  have  been  buHt  by  Buchanan.  He 
was  made  Director  of  Chancery.  He  soon  quitted  this  situa- 
tion for  the  keepmg  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  tlie  seat  in  Pariia- 
ment  attached  to  it.  On  the  30th  of  April  1578,  for  the  sake 
of  conveying  the  reversion*  he  nominally  resigned  the  office 
in  favour  of  his  nephew^  Thomas,  son  of  Alexander  Duchan-^ 
an  of  Ibert,  but  continued  to  act  as  a  legislator.  He  presided, 
in  Stirling  castle,  in  a  committee  of  leaned  men,  to  furnish  a 
lAlin  Grammar  for  the  schools,  aind  composed  the  prosody. 
It  did  not  continue  long  in  use.  In  1593,  in  consequence  of 
an  appointment  of  Parliament,  he  acted  as  a  commissioner  to 
visit,  and  point  out  the  means  of  reforming,  St  Andrew's 
University.  It  was  he  who  wrote,  on  that  subject,'  a  memo* 
rial,  which  was  ratified  by  Pariiament  on  the  1 1th  of  Novem* 
ber  1621,  but  repealed  on  the  4di  of  August,  and  a  copy  of 
which,  entitled  "  George  Buchanan's  opinion  anent  the  Re- 
formation of  the  Uoiversitie  ofStAndrois,  written  with  hiy 
owne  hand,"  is  preserred  in  Advocate's  Library.  He  was 
Tutor  of  the  heir  of  Drumiktl,  the  family  of  which  that  of 
Moss  was  immediately  descended.    He  had,  several  years  be- 
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fore,  written  his  Dialogue  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Sooios.  It  ^ 
printed,  by  royal  authority,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1579.  The  con- 
versation is  supposed  to  pass  (for  it  never  really  passed)  be* 
tween  the  Author  and  Thomas  Mai^and,  a  younger  brother 
of  William,  satyrized  in  the  Chatnakon.  Both  were  tbeo*  or 
subsequently,  brothers-in*law  of  Buchanan's  relation,  Heriot 
of  Trabrown.  The  subject  is  professedly  the  Rights  of  the 
Scottish  Crown;  but  really  a  subtle  delineation  of  the  general 
principles  of  juris4)rudence.  His  admirers,  whilst  they  bold 
the  soundness  of  his  general  principles,  admit,  with  be- 
coming cai^dour,  that  some  of  his  illustrations  are  not  intro- 
duced with  Wfficient  caution.  When  74,  he,  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  friends,  became  Auto-biographer;  and  executed 
the  difficult  task  with  a  modesty  and  candour  worth/  of  so 
exalted  a  genius.  He  had  occasionally  employed  himself,  du* 
ring  the  20  years  he  had  latterly  resided  in  Scotland,  in  writ- 
ing her  history.  It  issued  from  the  press  of  Alexander  Ar- 
buthnot,  His  Majesty's  Printer,  in  1582,  with  the  royal  privi« 
lege,  and  inscribed  to  the  King.  Archbishop  Usher  is  of 
opinion  that  no  writer  had  investigated  the  antiquities  oi 
his  country  with  superior  diligence.  This,  however,  is  an 
equivocal  compliment;  for  it  may  be  asked  what  diligence 
his  precursors  had  exercised.  That  he  should  have  over- 
looked some  things  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
that  he  should  have  noticed  so  many.  He  has  indulged 
in  a  superfluity  of  warmth  at  the  antiquarian  reveries  of  a 
contemporary  author,  Humphrey  Lhuyd.  Of  the  24  books 
into  which  his  work  is  distributed,  the  first  3  form  proper, 
ly  an  introductory  disserUtion,  in  which,  as  Sir  Robert 
Gordon  of  Straloch  says,  in  a  letter  to  David  Buchanan, 
quoted  in  MS  by  Bnhop  Nicolson,  he  '/  is  the  railer  and 
not  the  historian."  These  seem  the  last  composed.  His 
narrative  begins  with  the  4th  book;  and,  even  here,  a  fa- 
bulous elegance,  and  a  confusion  of  cbronolo»gy,  are  the 
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general  features.  He  seems  thus  to  have  initiated  his  royal 
pupily  for  whose  benefit,  in  no  small  degree,  be  professes 
to  have  written,  not  in  the  wisdom  only,  but  in  much  of 
the  folly  also,  of  his  kingdom.  Nor  was  his  irascible  ex- 
ample, and  his  unmanly  behaviour,  to  the  Countess  of 
Marr,  calculated  to  subdue  James's  apparently  natural 
propensi^  to  tyranny  and  incivility.  He  has,  in  the  out- 
set of  his  history,  copied,  with  implicit  credulity,  the  fables 
of  that  notable  impostor.  Hector  Boyce;  whose  elegantly 
written  history,  asserting  of  "  claik  geese'*  that  they 
apring  from  worms  hatched  under  water,  and  other  fooU 
eries,  had  been  much  in  vogue  in  the  Scottish  court,  and,  at 
the  commsind  of  James  V,  translated  by  Bellenden,  for  the 
use  of  such  of  the  nobles  as  had  missed  their  Latin.  Buchanan, 
indeed,  acknowledges,  that  Boyce  is  never  to  be  excused.  He 
does  not,  however,  always  follow  him  even  in  the  earlier  party 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  prefers  what  Ptolemy  and  Anto- 
nine's  Itinerary  say  of  Camelodunum.  The  Peutingerian 
table,  found  about  thb  time  in  Germany,  had,  probably, 
been  unknown  to  him.  He  has  laid  down  such  rules,  for 
the  trial  and  better  discovery  of  genuine  and  fabe  an« 
ttqujties,  as  his  history  but  partially  illustrates.  One  is, 
thaty  where  modem  historians  difier  from  the  ancient  Ro* 
man,  in  matters  transacted  under  their  first  Eoiperours,  we 
are  not  to  believe  tliem  rashly.  He  had  neither  seen  any  of 
the  inscriptions  of  Antonine's  wall  bearing  the  Emperour's 
name,  though  he  speaks  of  many  stones  dbcovered  here;  nor 
was  acquainted  with  that  passage  of  Capitolinus,  in  which, 
speaking  of  Antonine,  he  says,  **  He  subdued  the  Britons  by 
Lollius  UrbicuB  his  Lieutenant,  and  removed  the  barbarians 
by  drawing  another  wall,  made  of  turf,  across  the  island.*' 
Had  he  possessed  the  adequate  information,  he  would  not  have 
called  it  Sevems's,  nor  attribute(}  to  him  the  original  construe* 
tion.  Of  the  Roman  footsteps,  and  stations,  beyond  the  wally 
he  was  not  aware.   Nor  is  bis  account  of  Bassianus  and  Ca* 
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rsosias  less  an  afience  against  his  own  ezcrilant  catton.  He  had 
repealed  that  fabulous  catalogoe  #f  Kings  which  the  happier 
^scoveries  of  less  eloquent  writers  have  since  exploded.  With 
a  writer,  who  says  that  in  history  severe  truth  is  a  cardinal  ne- 
qoisiie,    and   avers  Buchanan's   *'  soochfastness**   regarding 
events  near  his  time,  we  wish  we  could  agree;  but,  of  aiwie 
within  two  centuries  of  his  nmlnve  death,  and  hivQlviiig  the 
most  serious  practical  consequences^  the  historian  of  Scotland 
has  laid  himself  open  to  animadversion  in  several  respects.  Mr 
Stewart  of  Torrance,  in  1789^  procured,  from  the  Vaticany 
authenticated  copiea  of  the  dispensations  flir  the  marriages  of 
Hobevt  II;  and  proved,  contrary  to  BuohaaaaV  circumstaiitia^ 
statement,  that  Elizabeth  was  the  first  of  bis  Queens.    For- 
duo^  who  was  contemporary,  affirms  her  marriage  to  have  tak* 
en  place,  *^  canonically  and  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
church,  in  1S49;"  and  of  Queen  Eupheme  be  says  that  **  she 
died  in  1387/'    Robertson's  Index  of  Charters,  published  nik 
P798,  contains  a  notice  of  one,  by  Robert  II,  '«  28th  Fehru* 
ary  lS88-9r  to  the  Kirk  of  Stirling,  of  a  passage  boat  on  the 
Forth,  with  a  croft  of  land,  for  the  soul  of  our  kte  dcMrest 
spouse  Eupheme  Queen  of  Scotland."   Of  what  Archbishop 
Spotswood  had  called  Buchanan's  **  bitterness"  in  writii^  of 
Queen  Mary,  it  has  been  remarked,  by  a  living  writer,  that 
Buchanan  '*  was  not  himself  an  eye-witness  of  every  trans*, 
action  of  his  own  age;  and,  amidst  the  animosities  of  that 
outrageous  period,  he  must  chiefly  have  derived  his  iafor- 
mation  from  the  adherents  of  one  party."  Memoirs  by  Dft* 
vid  Irving  LLD,  28€u    A  namesake,  and  not  distant  rehuion,. 
David  Buchanan,  remarks,  in  MS  notes  quoted  by  Bishop  Ni* 
colson,  that  George  did  not  possess  all  those  little  helps  for 
the  investigation  of  obscurities  and  the  refutataoB  of  errors* 
which  the  labour  of  lewned  men  had  more  fiilly  supplied  in 
his  own  day,  viz,  under  the  same,  and  the.fbUowiog»  reign. 
Of  Buchanan's  historic  s^e,  (a  point,  no  doubt,  siibordinale. 
to  research  and  veraeity),  it  has  bee»  justiy  saidf  that  ^  it  be<» 
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triijs  no  symptoms  of  tlie  Author^s  old  age  amd  infirmities:  it 
is  oot  merely  di&tinguislied  by  iu  correctness  and  elegance>  it 
biealhes  all  the  fervent  animation  of  youthful  genius..  Jt  is 
aot  his  chief  praise  that  he  writes  like  a  diligent  imitator  of 
the  ancients,  but  tliat  he  arrites  as  if  he  himself  were  one  of 
the  ancients**'  Irving^  286,  290.  At  Edinburgh,  soon  after 
five«  on  the  morning  of  Friday  the  28th  of  September  1582, 
departed  this  mortal  life,  in  his  77th  year,  the  Right  Honour* 
able  George  Buchanan^  Commendatory  Abbot  of  Crosra- 
guel,  Lord  Keeper  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Seal,  a  Member  ex 
officio  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  Principal  Preceptor  to  the 
King,  and  an  Author,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  who,  notwith- 
standing  imperfections,  has  adorned  the  Latin  language,  and 
exalted  the  Scottish  nation.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
Grey^Friars  churchyard,  but  have  never  been  marked  by  a 
monumental  stone*  According  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  who 
flourished  about  a  century  afto,  and  wrote  a  comment  on 
Buduman's  Life  of  Himself,  his  tomb,  at  an  interval  of  some 
years,  was  opened;  and  a  skull,  supposed  to  be  bis,  and  so 
thm  as  to  be  transparent,  was,  by  the  suggestion  of  Principal 
Adamson,  deposited  in  the  University  Library.  It  is  still  to 
be  seen  there.  Buchanan  was  hardly  in  his  grave,  when  his 
memory  was  assailed,  both  by  private  contradiction,  and  by 
public  attthority.  In  1584,  the  P^liament,  during  the  first 
session  after  his  death,  passed  an  Act  anent  slanderers  of  the 
Kingi  hisProgenitourB,  Estaitand  Realme,  *'  Forasmeikle  as  it 
is  understand,  to  our  Sovereign  Lord,  and  his  three  Estates 
assembled  in  this  present  Parliament,  quhat  great  harme  and 
incoavfnient  has  fallen  in  this  Realme,  chiefly  sen  the  begin* 
niog  of  tibe  civil  troubles,  occurred  in  the  time  of  his  Hienes 
mfawrttie,  th^ow  the  wicked  and  licentious  publick  and  private 
speadMS  and  untrue  calumnies  of  divers  his  subjectes,  to  the 
disdaine  contempt  and  reproch  of  his  Majesty,  his  counce} 
a«d  proceedingsi  and  to  the  dishonour  and  prejudiet  of  his 
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Hienes,  his  Parents,  Progenitoure  «iid  Estate,  steiriag  up  bk 
Hienes  subjectes  theirby  to  misliking  sedition  unquietDess,  and 
to  cast  off  their  due  obedience  to  his  Majestie,  to  their  evident 
perril  tinsel  and  destruction  Attoore  because  it  is  understand 
to  his  Hienes,  and  to  his  three  Estaites,  that  the  baikes  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  De  jure  Regni,  apud  Scotos  made  be  umqu- 
hile  Maister  George  Buchannane,  and  imprented  aensine, 
conteinis  sundrie  offensive  matters,  wordiie  to  be  detecte.  It 

is  therefore  statute  and  ordained that  the  haver*  bring 

them  to  the  Secretary,  within  20  days,  under  the  pain  of  200 
Pounds  that  they  may  be  purged  &c."  These  works,  how* 
ever,  found  their  way  to  the  Continent  entire,  and  there  un- 
derwent a  2d  edition.  The  History  had  gone  through  17  edi- 
tions. A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Scottish  compositions,  his  opinion  of  the  University  of  St 
Andrew's,  and  his  Admonitioun,  direct  to  the  trew  Lordts, 
was  published  by  Ruddiman  in  1715.  Burman  published  a 
complete  edition  of  hb  Latin  works  about  the  same  time* 
The  following  indecorous  passage  in  Heylin*s  *^  Cosmograr 
phie*'  shews  how  greatly  political  zeal  is  apt  to  warp  the 
|udgment  on  general  subjects.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
being  published  under  the  Usurpation.  Speaking  of  the  lean- 
ed men  of  Scotland,  the  prolix  Geographer  says,  '*  George 
Buchanan,  an  ingenious  poet,  but  an  unsound  stateamany 
whose  Historic  and  Dialogue  de  jure  Regni^  have  wrought 
more  mischief  in  the  world  than  all  Machiavers  works;  not 
to  be  remembered  here  but  -  because  he  was  pacdagogae  to 
Sixth  King  James,  of  most  famous  memory;  whose  printed 
works  declare  his  large  abilities  in  all  kinds  of  learning.*' 
London  1652,  p.  297.  In  168S,  the  Universi^  of  Ox&rd 
publicly  burned  the  political  works  of  Buchanan,  Milton,  and 
several  others.  At  Killeam,  an  obelisk,  109  feet  bigii,  of 
white  millstone  jgrit,  commemorates  the  most  distinguisfaed 
native  of  the  parish.   It  was  built  by  subscription.   The  osa* 
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Urials  were  found  a  little  abore  the  Tillage.  The  foundation 
was  laid,  by  the  Reverend  James  Graham  Minister  of  Killearo, 
in  Jane  1788;  and  a  hermetically  sealed  bottle,  containing  a 
silver  medal,  with  the  following  inscription,  deposited. 

IN   MEMORIAM 

GE0B6II  BUCHAKAKI, 

POBTiB    ST   HISTOBICI  CELEBERRIMI: 

ACCOIJS   HUJCJS   LOCI,    ULTRO   CONFERENTIBUS, 

HiBC  COLUMNA   P08ITA    EST,    1788. 

JACOBUS  CRAIO   ARCHITECT.    BDINBUROEK. 

George's  eldest  brother,  Patrick,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
repeatedly  made,  had  returned  from  Coimbra,  and,  according 
to  Buchanan  of  Auchmar,  been  employed  as  commissioner 
from  Government  to  the  Danish  Monarch,  to  demand  Ihd 
Earl  of  Bothwell's  person,  that  he  might  be  punished  for  the 
murder  of  King  Henry. 

David  Buchanan,  a  learned  man  under  James  I  and 
Charles  I,  was  grandson  of  the  first  Buchanan  of  Amprior 
*^  King  ofKippen^**  who  was  second  cousin  of  the  great  Bu* 
chanan.  David  wss  the  friend  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Robert 
Gordon  of  Straloch,  and  his  coadjutor  in  his  contributions  to 
Bleau*s  Atlas.  According  to  Bishop  Nicolson,  he  revised  a 
greal  deal  of  the  first  projected  drihights.  Hence,  not  im- 
probably, he  may  have  furnished  those  passages,  rdative  to 
Stirlingriiire,  which  we  have  occasionally  quoted.  According 
to  the  same  respectable  authority,  he  had  composed  "  several 
short  discourses  concerning  the  antiquities  and  chorography 
of  Scotland,'*  which,  *'  in  bundles  of  loose  papers,  Latin  and 
English,"  were  in  safe  custody  when  the  Bishop  wrote,  and 
are  sometimes  quoted  by  him.  It  i4,  perhaps,  of  these  that 
Bnchanan  of  Auchmar  speaks,  as  having  been  printed  and 
cited  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald;  to  whom  Nicolson  seems  to  re- 
fer, when  he  mentions  a  passage  of  David  Buchanan's  writ« 
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ings  as  being  "  in  notU  MSS.  p.  D.  R.  S.*'  Buchanan 
the  Editor  of  John  Knox's  works;  regarding  which,  in  tbe 
Appendix  to  Nicolson's  Scottish  Historical  Library,  we  meet 
with  the  following  words,  forming  the  title  of  No  VI,  **  Part 
of  a  letter  from  my  worthy  friend  Mr  Robert  VVodrow,  Li- 
brary Keeper  of  Glasgow,  giving  some  account  of  the  Inter- 
polations and  Omissions  in  Knox*s  Church  History  as  publish- 
ed by  D.  Buchanan."  Mr  Wodrow,  son  of  the  well  known 
Historian,  had  collated  the  printed  work,  with  a  MS  present- 
ed by  Mr  Robert  Fleming,  Knox's  grandson,  to  the  Library 
of  the  University.  One  of  his  criticisms  is  very  remarkable. 
*<  Buchanan's  additions  are  yet  larger  in  what  follows,  where 
he  puts  a  note  on  the  margin  ** fides  tU  penes  atUkorem^**  as  if 
he  doubted  of  the  truth  of  a  story  which  is  all  of  his  own  tell- 
ing and  inserting.*'  Buchanan  had  omitted  the  Anthor*8  pre* 
face,  and  inserted  one  of  his  own.  In  his  MS  notes,  quoted 
by  Nicolson,  he  declares  his  intention  of  publishing  some- 
thing corrective  of,  and  supplementary  to,  his  great  name- 
sake's  History  of  Scotland.  "  Quare  natmulla  prorsus  iniac 
ta  rdiquit,  de  aliis  paruni  egit^  de  normtdlis  obscure  seripsit;  de 
quibtu  omnibus  (proul  nascetur  occasio)  nobis  erit  dicendum^ 

SIR  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  FIRST  EARL  OF  STIRLING. 

Note  EE,  p.  4>88.  His  first  poetical  effiisions  were  founded 
on  an  unsuccessful  passion  for  an  inexorable  fair  one,  whom 
he  fancifully  tails  "  Aurora."  She  had  married  a  much  older 
person;  and  Alexander,  like  another  Petrarch,  continued  to  ad- 
dress her  in  lachrymatory  sonnets.  He,  at  length,  conaoled 
liimself  by  marrying  as  stated.  He,  next,  as  poet,  set  himself 
to  write  Tragedies.  They  were  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Prin- 
ces, and  are  hence  called  "  Monarchic."  They  had,  indeed, 
another  title,  ^  Elegiac  Dialogues  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Great.*'  Had  he  checked  the  intemperate  ambition  and  cruel 
rapacity  of  his  noble  pupil,  armed  with  royal  letters  of  fire  and 
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sword,  howerer  a  negative  benefit  snigfat  have  passed  unper'^ 
ceived  and  unpraised,  he  had  rendered  a  service  to  humanity* 
Thepoint  of  the  ''  Monarchic  Tragedies"  is  to  illustrate  tiie 
superiority  of  Merit  to  Dignity. 

**  More  than  a  crown  true  worth  should  be  esteemed. 

One  Fortune  gives,  the  other  is  our  own; 

By  which  the  mind  fropi  anguish  is  redeemed, 

When  Fortune's  goods  are  by  herself  o'erthrown."  Croesus. 

**  Who  would  the  title  of  true  worth  were  his. 

Must  vanquish  vice,  and  no  base  thoughts  conceive. 

The  bravest  trophy  ever  man  obtained 

Is  that  which  o*er  himself  himself  bath  gained."   Darius; 

One  of  these  plays,  called  "  The  Alexandrian,"  gave  rise  to 
an  epigram  by  Arthur  Johnson,  Editor  of  his  "  Whole  Works/' 

*^  Canfifr  Alexandras;  Macedo  victricibus  armis 
Maguui  eriUf  Scabu  carmine  Major  uterT^ 

Sir  William  Alexander  of  Menstrie   Baronet  wrote  what  he 

calls  '*  PAK^KESIS,  OR  EXHORTATION  TO  GOVERNMENT,"  ad- 
dressed to  Prince  Henry,  a  very  noble  poem,  and  said  to  be 
the  Poet's  master- piece.    We  may  quote  one  short  specimen. 

'<  O  heavenly  Knowledge!  which  the  best  sort  loves, 

Life  of  the  soul!  reformer  of  the  will! 

Clear  light !  which  from  the  mind  each  cloud  removes, 

Pure  spring  of  vertue,  physick  for  each  ill ! 

Which,  in  prosperity  a  bridle  proves, 

And,  in  adversity,  a  pillar  still. 
Of  thee  the  more  men  get,  the  more  they  crave, 
And  think,  the  more  they  get,  the  lesse  they  have." 

This  poem  must  bear  date,  of  course,  before  1612,  theyear  of  the 
Prince's  death.  He  finished  his  large  sacred  poem,  **  Dooms- 
day,'* in  1614;  and  his  "  Supplement"  to  complete  the  3d  part 
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of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  m  1621.  He  wrote  also  ''  Jo- 
nathan," an  heroic  poem;  besides  minor  prodactions,  some  of 
them  in  prose,  and  connected  with  his  Transatlantic  possea- 
sioDs.  Mr  Addison  said  of  the  '« Whole  Works*'  of  the  poeti- 
cal Peer,  '*  I  have  read  them  over  with  the  greatest  saiislao- 
tion." 

For  a  farther  particular  of  the  family  of  the  Alexanders, 
the  Reader,  if  he  have  not  already  met  with  it,  will  please  to 
turn  to  p.  529. 

MR  H0M£*S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REBELLION  1745. 

Note  FF,  p.  547.  ''  We  have,  I  think,"  said  Dr  Johnson 
to  Mr  Boswell,  **  once  talked  of  a  History  of  the  Ute  insur- 
rection in  Scotland,  with  all  its  incidents.  Many  falsehoods 
are  passing  into  uncontradicted  history." — Mr  Home*sun- 
vouched  assertion,  that,  "  at  a  place  called  Conagan,  near 
Dunblane,  MacGregor  of  Glengyle  came  up  to  the  highland 
army,  on  the  11th  of  September  1745,  with  255  MacGre- 
gors,*'  is  improbable;  because  James  Mor  MacGregor,  his 
cousin  german,  had,  on  the  8th,  joined  Colonel  MacGre- 
gor of  Glencairnatg,  at  Callander  in  Monteitb,  with  40  of 
the  clan  from  Glengyle,  and  marched  through  Glenertna 
|o  Crieff,  whence,  joining  the  Duke  of  Perth,  at  the  head 
of  300  men,  they  met  the  Prince  to  Glenalmond  on  the 
lOth.  That  Glengyle  might  have  joined  the  army  with  a 
few  additional  to  those  commanded  by  James  Mor,  is  not 
unlikely.  Gregor  MacGregor  of  Glengyle,  known  also  as 
*'  James  Graham  Glhun^Dhu'  (descriptively  so  called  from 
a  mole  on  one  of  his  knees,  visible  when,  in  the  bshion 
of  the  day,  he  wore  the  philiheg)  was  thai  old;  aa  may  be 
presumed,  not  so  much  fcom  his  having  served  in  15,  as 
Ills  marriage  in  3.  His  only  son,  John,  had,  on  the  28th 
of  July,  nnder  the  names  and  addition  of  ^'  John  Graham 
Younger  of  Glengyle/*   been  committed  prisoner   to    Edin* 
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burgh  cflfttle  on  suspicion  of  tfeaflooable  practices,  as  every 
act  connected  vtth  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
was  termed.  Scots  Magaaine  for  August  1745.  He  had 
regained  his  liberty,  for  he  now  -served  as  Captain  in  the 
MacOregor  regiment.  How  much  the  father  and  son  have 
a  just  clum  to  a  place  in  the  history  of  Stirlingshire,  will 
be  seen  in  Notes  HH  and  KK.  The  father  wss,  by 
Prince  Charles,  invested  with  the  commission  of  Colonel, 
and  the  command  of  Doune  Castle,  Inversnait  &c.  An 
smecdote  is  told  of  this  respectable  veteran  while  com* 
mending  at  Doune.  As  the  castle  could  not  accommodate 
his  troops,  which  amounted  to  60,  it  was  recommended  by 
St  pistol-maker  in  the  village,  Thomas  Caddel,  professedly 
attached  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  that  they  should  be 
quartered  on  the  disaffected.  Caddel,  soon  afker,  com- 
plained of  having  some  billeted  on  himself.  The  Colonel 
replied,  cooly,  **  I  wish,  Mr  Caddel,  to  ascertain  how  my 
friends  like  what  one  of  them  has  prescribed  for  my  ene- 
nues."  Having,  in  November,  gone  with  a  party  into  Ar« 
gyleshire,  to  raise  men,  Glengyle  was  attacked  by  three 
companies  of  the  Earl  of  Loudon's  regiment  from  Inverary, 
under  Lieut.  Colonel  John  Campbell  of  Mamore,  after* 
warfls  Duke  of  Argyle,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  state- 
ment of  the  public  prints  at  the  time,  was  obliged  to  re- 
tieat  with  the  loss  of  2  killed  and  18  made  prisoners, 
while  his  antagonist  had  only  one  man  killed.  He  had 
been  left  in  garrison  on  account  of  age,  and  Ludovick  Ca- 
meron remained  at  Doune  for  the  same  reason.  As  the 
Duke  of  Perth  had  property  in  Balquhidder,  a  company 
of  MacGregors  under  Captain  Maiculm  MacGregor,  had 
joined  His  Grace's  regiment.  The  only  extant  account,  so 
fiir  as  is  known,  of  Glencairnaig's  force  is  an  autograph  of 
Duncan  MacPfaaric,  one  of  that  force,  and  a  man  of  the 
most  acknowledged  fidelity.     Under   16th  September,   he 
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tayf,   **  On  the  brow  of  BoirownKfor,  sooth  of  Edinburglr, 
Glencairnaig   and    Ardsh^il    joined  the   MacGregora    and 
Stewarts  in  one,  under  the  MacGregor  co^onrs"  (for  tem- 
porary convenience,  as  is  supposed,  till  a  brger  body  of  the 
Stewarts  had  come  up).     **  The   MacGregors/'    says  Mac« 
Pbaric,  ''  were  encreasing.     Wc  had  200,  and  Stewvt  of 
Ardsheill  had  only  70  good  nren/*^    They  fought  side   by 
side   at   Preston. — Of  the   taking  of  Edinburgh  Mr  Home 
was  not  an  eye-witness;   but  affirms,  without  quoting  eidier 
Toudier   or  authority,  that  is  was  done  by  the  Camerons. 
MacPharic,   however,  an  actor,  says    **  We  got  orders  to 
march  from  the  brow  of  Burrowmoor,  being  the    17th  of 
September.     We  came  in   at  the  Nether  Bow  Port.     The 
MacGrcgors  had   the   route,    and   GlencaimaTg,  Ardsbeal» 
Captain  Evan,  and  Captain  William  Stewart,  they  did  this; 
and  all  the  highhmd  army  followed*    This  happened  about 
the  dawning   of  the  day.     Streight  to  the  city  guard  we 
pushed,    and    apprehended   the  guard,    and   took  all  tbeir 
arms."    As  a  presumption  of  the  veracity  of  the  statement, 
which  none  who  knew  the  respectable  narrator  could  doubt, 
wef  may  add,   what  he  mentions,   that,  in   the   evening,  at 
the  palace,  Captain  Evan  MacGregor  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major,  and  appointed  Aide'de-Camp  to  His  Royal 
Highness.     The  intelligent  Amot's  account  of  the  capture 
of  the  city  is  equally  favourable  to  either  statement*      ^*  A 
party,'*  says  he,   '*  of  the  highlanders,  who   had  reached 
the  gate  unpercetved,  rushed  in."     p*    212.^-~Mr   Home 
has  given,   in  his  map,   an   Incorrect  representation  of  the 
arrangements  at  the  battle   of  Preston,   and  such  as,  not 
being  specifically  contradicted  in  the  text,  is  calculated  to 
mislead.     The  map   thus   sets   down   the  whole  front  line 
from  the  right,   Clanronald,   Glengary,  Keppock,  BifocGre- 
gors,   Duke  of  Perth's  men,    Appin,  Locbie).     The  text  is 
different,   indeed;   though   not  in  pointed  terms.      **  The 
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Craaroaald  regtmeBt,"  says  Mr  Hone,  **  had  the  right;  oa 
their  left  stood  the  regiments  of  Glengary  and  Keppoch; 
in  the  centre  was  a  regiment  composed  of  the  Duke  of 
Perth's  men,  and  die  MacGregors;  on  their  left  was  the 
regiment  of  Appin> .  and  on  the  left  of  all  the  regiment  of 
Lochiel**'  p.  116.  A  company  of  MacGregors,  which,  as 
belonging  t6  the  Duke  of  Perth's  estate,  had  joined  His 
Graces  regiment*  and,  contrary  to  the  order  in  which  Mr 
Home  mentions  them,  is»  in  the  map,  placed  next  Kep- 
poch's,  had,  as  wmild  seen,  been  oonceived,  by  the  histo- 
rian, to  be  all  the  MacGregors  on  the  field.  The  victor's 
dispatch  is  extant,  and  says  of  the  highland  army  **  The 
left  wing  consisted  of  the  battalions  of  Camerons  command- 
ed by  ItfOeUel,  the  fitewads  of  Appin  by  Ardsheill,  one 
body  of  the  MacGregors  with  Glencaimaig,  and  the  rest 
of  the  MaeGregors  with  the  Duke  of  Perth's  men,  under 
Afajor  James  Drummond.'*  A  bo4y>  then,  of  MacGregors, 
commanded  by  Gleacainialg»  however  they  have  been  omitted 
by  Mr  Home,  stood  third  on  the  left,  having  on  their  right 
ihe  ^bicGregor  company  of  the  Duke's  tenants,  who  formed 
the  left  of  His  Grace's  regiment.  When  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  enemy,  Perth's  men,  according  to  MacPharict 
who  was  present,  '^  stood  still  like  oxen,''  and  exposed  the 
flanks  of  the  advancing  troops  on  either  hand.  At  this  criti- 
cal moment.  Captain  Malcolm  MacGregor  passed,  with  his 
company,  from  Perth's  regiment  to  Glencairnaig's;  and,  in 
the  desperate  attempt  (which  would  have  been  impossible 
but  for  his  company's  being  next  the  latter),  had  both  his  legs 
jbroken.  He  is  thus  mentioned  among  the  wounded  in  the 
Prince's  dispatch,  **  Captain  James  Drummond,  alias  Mac^ 
Gregor,  of  the  Duke  of  Perth's  regiment."  It  was,  probably, 
unknown  to  the  Prince's  Secretary  that  Captain  MacGregor's 
true  christian  name  was  Malcolm;  and,  indeed,  if  our  copy, 
which  is  taken  from  the  Scots  Magazine,  be  correcti  the  wri- 
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ter  (by  a  slip,  obviously,  of  the  pen)  calli  bim  **  Major^'  la 
the  one  case,  and  <*  Captain"  in  the  othen  The  MacDonol^, 
inclining  to  the  left,  filled  the  wide  intervals  made  by  the  inert- 
ness of  the  greater  pare  of  the  Drummond  regtm^t.  *'  Had 
the  MacDonaMs,"  says  MacPharicy  **  kept  their  distance, 
erery  soul  of  us"  (meaning  Glencaimaig*8  men)  ^*  must  have 
been  killed  on  the  spot."  Keppoch's  MacDondds  and  the 
MacGregors  thus  mutually  protected  each  other.  They  fira^t 
side  by  side,  too,  in  the  next  great  confliot,  at  Falknrk. — ^Mr 
Home*8  account  of  the  battle  of  Preston  difers  from  Mac« 
Pharic's;  who,  independently  of  his  presenoe,  and  adcnow- 
lodged  veracity,  is  entitled  to  credit,  in  giving  the  palm  to  his 
clan,  from  a  circumstance  stated  by  him.  The  battle  had  been 
fought  and  won,  as  Amot  remarks,  "  In  less  than  ten  mi- 
nutes;" and,  according  to  MaePharic,  the  highland  anny  had 
pursued  the  retreat  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  **  the  Prince 
came,  and  took  Gieacaimoek  in  his  arms,  and  Major  Evan, 
and  told  them  to  gather  the  whole  clan  of  MacGregw  upon 
the  middle  of  the  field  of  battle,  where  a  table  was  covered, 
the  MacGregors  guarding  him  at  dinner;  and  every  man  got  a 
glass  of  wine  and  a  little  bread.  The  Major  and  Glencaimock 
sat  down  with  him.'*  This  account  corresponds  widi  an  anec- 
dote communicated  by  the  late  Mr  Campbell  Auchriocfa, 
Strathfillan.  A  highlander  was  hastening  to  his  coinitfy,  on 
horseback,  after  the  battle;  add,  being  asked  regarding  the  la* 
sue,  loudly  bawled,  at  a  gallop,  **  Glencaimaig  has  won/'-«- 
Mr  Home  is  silent  regarding  the  MacGregors  in  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  where,  indeed,  he  was  an  actor,  but  in  drcumstaa- 
ces  unihvourable  for  observation.  See  pp.  558,  557,  of  tbk 
work.  Glengyle  had  jomed  his  clan  at  Cambasbanon; 
and,  as  we  have  been  assured,  behaved  gaManily  ia  the 
action«--The  MacGregors  were  not  in  the  batde  of  CuUo- 
den,  as  has  been  noticed,  with  regret,  in  Gaelic  song;  having 
gone,  with  othersi  in  pursuit  of  the  Earl  of  London.   Tbey, 
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and  the  MacDonalds  of  Barisdale's  regiment^  had  got  within  a 
forced  inarch  of  Inveriiess,  hastening  to  join  the  Prince,  when 
they  met  the  news  of  his  defeat.  Avoiding  the  town,  they 
pushed  on  to  Loch  Gary,  where,  says  MacPharic,  "  we  part^ 
ed  with  our  good  friends  the  MacDonalds,  and  met  the  fine 
fellow  Dr  Cameron.  Next  morning,  we  met  the  Duke  of 
Perth  at  Ruven  of  Badenoch.  He  and  our  Colonel*'  (meanlhg 
Glencairnaig)  ^*  parted  there  with  tears.  We  marched  to  Gar- 
vamore,  and  straight  to  Rannoch.  Still  with  colours  flying, 
through  Glen  Lyon,  into  Breadalbane.  Took  refreshment  at 
Killin.  The  Argyleshire  militia  were  in  the  castle  of  Finlarig, 
but  durst  not  move.  We  came  streight  to  Balquhidder;  thfn 
every  one  went  to  his  own  house,  and  did  not  well  know  where 
it  was.*'  G^engyle,  old  as  he  wa8»  had  gone  on  the  northern 
campaign.  In  the  Scots  Magazine,  under  date  23d  April  1746, 
is  the  following  passage,  **  Glengyle,  with  about  120  men, 
well  armed,  in  their  retreat  from  Sutherland,  were  seen  near 
Finlarig,  at  the  west  end  of  Loch  Tay,  on  their  way  hcHne  to 
Balquhidder."  MacPbaric,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  passage 
of  his  MS  lately  quoted,  alludes  to  what  he  conceived  to  be 
well  known  to  such  as  might  peruse  his  narrative,  the  confla- 
gration of  every  house  on  the  estate  of  Glencaimiug  by  a  per* 
son  who  had  received  favours  from  the  proprietor,  but  was 
DOW  an  officious  agent  of  the  victor  in  the  late  conflict.  Glen- 
cairnatg's  only  daughter.  Christian,  turned  of  IS,  had  been 
obliged  to  fly,  alone,  from  the  flames.  The  cattle  were  all 
driven  off,  and  every  roe^n  of  life  annihilated.  Miss  MacGre- 
gor  of  Glencairnaig  was  afterwards  Mrs  Graham  of  Duehray 
in  Stirlingshire,  and  mother  of  Lieut.  General  Graham  Stirling 
of  Dochray  and  Auchyle,  and  of  Robert  Graham  Esqr  Writer 
to  His  Majesty's  Signet.  Her  father,  having,  on  the  royal  pro* 
clamation,  surrendered  himself,  in  autumn,  to  General  Camp« 
bell,  subsequently  Duke  of  Argyle,  was,  with  the  Earl  of  Kel* 
]y,  Barisdale,  and  some  others,  confined,  several  yearsi  ia 
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Edinburgh  castle.  The  expence  which  he  had  incarred  by  \ery* 
Jiig  and  paying  men,  and  by  his  imprisonrnent,  together  with 
the  ruined  condition  of  his  paternal  estate,  where  neither  hut 
nor  hoof  remained,  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  bring  jt  to 
sale.    The  nieasure  was  carried  into  effect,  by  his  trustees,  af- 
ter his  death,  which  took  place  in  October  1758.    The  lands 
were  bought  by  the  late  Earl  of  Moray,  whose  son  and  repre- 
sentative is  the  proprietor.   It  had  held  of  the  Dukes  of  AthoU 
as  part  of  the  Lordship  of  Balquhidder;  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition, had  anciently  belonged  to  the  MacGregors;  and,  s»  ap- 
pears from  charters,  had,  since  1482,  been  enjoyed  by  the  Mo- 
rays  of  Tuilibardin,  whose  representatire,  Sir  William,  obtain- 
ed a  charter  of  it  from  James  III,  which  James  IV  confirmed 
in  92.   Sir  William's  representative,  John,  2d  Marquis  of  Ath- 
qWr  was,  on  the  SOtli  of  June  1 703,  created  Duke  of  AthoU, 
Qnd,  amongst  other  titles.  Viscount  of  Balquhidder.    The  Lord* 
ship  of  Balquhidder  was  lately  purchased,  from  the  present 
Duke,  by  Sir  John  MacGregor  Murray  Baronet  of  Lanrick 
and  Balquhidder,  eldest  nephew  and  male  heir  of*  Robert  Mac- 
Gregor Murray  of  Glencairnaig,  and  son  of  Evan  MacGregor 
Murray  formerly,  mentioned.    Glencairnaig  had  been  thrice 
married;  1st  to  Miss  Campbell  of  Roro,  mother  of  the  late  Mrs 
Graham  of  Duchray;  2d]y  to  Robina-Jacobina,  daughter  of 
jVIajor  Cameron,  son  of  tlie  celebrated  Sir  Ewan  Cameron  of 
Lochiel.    He  had  several  children  by  her,  all  of  whom  died 
young,  except  a  son,.  John,  who,  having  too  much  exposed  his 
.  person  at  the  siege  of  Lewisburgh,  was  killed  by  a  cannon- 
ball.    Glencaimaig's  3d  wife  was  Mary-Ann  Drummond,  sole 
heiress  of  Hi^wtbomden,  who  brought  him  no  children.    She 
was  afterw9rds  married  to  Bishop  Abernethy,  who  took  her 
.  surname.    That  a  person  who  had  borne  so*  distinguished  a 
.  part  in  th^  campaigns  of  1745-6,  should  have  been  passed  in 
total  silence  by  their  professed  historian,  amid  so  much  detail 
in  many  departments^  seems  not  a  little  extraordinary;  and  it 
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may  furllier  surprise  the  reader  to  be  told,  that  Mr  Home  well 
knew  G]encairnaig*s  military  history,  but  suppressed  it.  Ro- 
bert MacGregor  Murray  of  Glencairnaig  united  courage,  ho-' 
Hour,  and  humanity.  He  had,  before  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
had  a  message  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  that,  if  he,  and 
his  followers,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  returned  quietly  home, 
their  surname  should  be  restored,  and  they  receive  the  coun- 
teaance  and  support  of  Government;  or,  if  they  joined  His 
Royal  Highness,  their  commanders  should  have  the  same  rank, 
and  their  promotion  be  his  peculiar  care.  Glencairnaig,  hav« 
ing  held  a  council,  replied,  that  ''  he  and  his  clan  thought 
themselves  obliged  by  the  honour  His  Royal  Highness  had 
done  them,  but  that,  having  embarked  in  this  afiair,  they  could 
not  desert  it  whatever  they  might  suffer  should  it  misgive; 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  though  His  Highness  might  love  the 
treason,  he  must  needs  hate  the  traitors,  and,  on  the  other, 
they  would  justly  incur  the  odium  of  their  party;  that,  there- 
fore,  they  chose  rather  to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  die 
with  the  character  of  honest  men,  than  live  in  infamy^  and 
hand  down  disgrace  to  their  {tosterity.*'  Of  Glencairna^'s  hu- 
manity the  writer  possesses  proofs  in  well  authenticated  copies 
of  three  letters,  to  John  Campbell  Deputy  Chamberlain  of 
Argyle,  expressive  of  gratitude  for  Mr  Murray's  exertions  in 
favour  of  officers  and  privates  of  the  Argyle  militia  made  pri- 
■oners,  and  imploring  that  humanity  for  him,  now  a  prisoner, 
which  he,  in  better  circumstances,  had  shewn  to  others.  Mr 
Campbell  of  Ballechoyle,  Mr  Dougald  Campbell  brother  of 
Inveraw,  and  Mr  Campbell  of  Carsaig,  are  the  writers.  Bal- 
lechoyle  thus  writes,  **  You  know  I  bad  the  misfortune  amongst 
others  of  the  Argyleshire  Levies,  to  be  taken  prisoner  at  Ren- 
noch  by  the  Rebels,  and  was  carried  to  Inveimess,  where  I  and 
the  oyr  officers  were  most  inhumanly  treated,  and  confined  in 
a  mere  Dungeon.  There  we  l^y  for  some  days,  neglected, 
without  eiiher  subsistence,  or  money  to  procure  .it,  as^  when 
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we  were  apprehended,  all  our  money  was  taken  from  us.  In  thw 
miserable  condition,  the  first,  I  may  say  the  only,  person  who 
commiserated  our  circumstances  was  Robert  Murray  of  Glen- 
caimag.  He  liberally  supplied  not  only  us  the  officers,  but 
our  common  men,  with  money,  and  laboured  all  in  his  power 
to  remove,  and  at  length  prevailed  to  get  us  removed*  from 
the  Dungeon  where  we  lay,  to  an  easier  prisson,  where  he  fre- 
quently visited  us,  and  continued  to  supply  us.  I  understand 
he  has  now  surrendered  himself  to  General  Campbell*  I  coaid 
not  allow  myself  to  dispense  with  informing  you  of  the  good 
natured  behaviour  of  the  man,  and  assuring  you,  that,  but  for 
his  good  offices,  I  really  believe  some  of  our  private  men,  and 
even  of  us  officers,  must  have  starved,  which  was  very  near 
being  the  case  when  he  first  noticed  us.  If  he  should  now 
stand  in  need  of  any  money,  gratitude  obliges  rae  to  desire 
you  to  ^supply  him,  which  I  will  repay  you."  Mr  Dougald 
Campbell,  after  making  the  same  statement  of  ftcts,  not  omit* 
ting  the  kindness  to  the  privates,  says,  *'  Now,  that  I  tmder* 
stand  he"  (Glencairnaig)  "  has  surrendered  himself  to  Gene* 
ral  Campbell,  I  could  not  forbear  doing  the  man  the  justice 
to  mention  this  to  you,  earnestly  entreating  you'll  acquaint 
the  General  of  it.  I  tln'nk  this  is  the  least  I  can  do  in  return 
for  his  good  offices  to  the  other  officers  and  myself;  and  I 
herewith  send  you  to  be  given  him  the  money  I  had  from  him 
myself.'*  Carsaig  had  not  received  money,  but  begs  the 
Chamberlain  '*  to  return  to  Robert  Murray  of  Glencairnaig  his 
grateful  acknowledgements  for  the  kind  offices  he  had  recetv* 
ed.  These  are  fine  traits,  and  moral  lessons;  such  as,  one 
would  think,  would  have  given  additional  value  to  Mr  Home's 
History. 

CHARACTER  OF  PRINCE  CHARLES. 

Note  GG,  p.  553.    Mr  David  Hume,  in  the  letter  above 
quoted  (pp.  542;54>S),  attempts  to  cast  a  cloud  over  the  splendor 
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of  the  Prince's  character,  by  Baying  that  Lord  Mareschalt 
had  a  bad  opinion  of  hich,  and  that  he  himself  was  confirmed 
in  that  nobleman's  impression  by  a  conversation  with  the  cele- 
brated Helvetjus.  The  controversy,  interesting  from  the  sub- 
ject, derives  an  accession  of  interest  from  the  personages  en- 
gaged. **  That  gentleman/'  said  Mr  Hume,  '<  told  me  that 
he  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  Pretender;  but,  some  time 
after  that  Prince  was  chased  out  of  France,  'a  letter,'  said 
he»  *  was  brought  me  from  him,  in  which  he  told  me,  that  the 
necessity  of  his  affiurs  obliged  him  to  be  at  Paris,  and,  as  he 
knew  me  by  character  to  be  a  man  of  the  greatest  probity  and 
honour  in  France,  he  would  trust  himself  to  me  if  I  would 
conceal  and  protect  him.  I  owq,'  added  Helvetius  to  me» 
*  although  I  knew  the  danger  to  be  greater  of  harbouring  him 
at  Paris  than  at  London,  and  although  I  thought  the  family 
of  Hanover^  not  only  the  lawful  sovereigns  of  England,  but 
the  only  lawful  sovereigns  of  Europe,  as  having  the  full  and 
free  consent  of  the  people;  yet  was  I  such  a  dupe  to  his  flat* 
tery,  that  I  invited  him  to  my  house,  concealed  him  there  near 
two  years,  met  with  hb  partizans  upon  Pont  Neuf,  and  founds 
at  last,  that  I  had  incurred  all  this  danger  and  trouble  for— » 
th£  most  umoorihy  of  all  mortob;-— in  so  much,  that  I  have 
been  assured,  when  he  went  down  to  Nantz,  to  embark  in  hia 
expedition  to  Scotland,  he  took  fright,  and  refused  to  go  on 
board;  and  his  attendants,,  thinking  the  matter  gone  too  far, 
and  that  they  would  be  affronted  for  his  cowardice,  carried 
him  in  the  night-time  into  the  ship,  pies  et  mains  lies,*  I  ask* 
ed  him  if  he  meant  literally.  *  Yes,'  said  he,  '  literally.  They 
tied  him,  and  carried  him  by  main  force/  What  think  you 
now,"  says  Mr  Hume  to  Sir  John  Pringle;  •'  of  this  hero  and 
conqueror?  This  unaccountable  mixture  of  temerity  and  timi- 
dity in  the  same  character  is  not  a  little  singular/'-^As  this 
great  historian  generally  favours  the  House  of  Stuart,  he  must 
be  regarded  as  communicating,  upon  so  grave  a  subject,  eveo 
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in  a  familiar  epistle,  the  genuine  impressions  of  his  mind;  and, 
in  relation  to  Mr  Hume's  metaphysics,  it  may  be  said,  that 
this  mixture  of  scepticism  and  credulity  in  the  same  person  ia 
not  a  little  unaccountable.  The  Prince's  alledged  cowardice 
(which  alone  Helvetius  brings  in  proof  of  his  general  unwor- 
thiness,  and  which,  indeed,  especially  in  a  prince  and  soldier, 
affords  a  presumption  of  depravity  in  other  respects)  is  ren- 
dered highly  improbable  by  his  general  conduct.  Soon  after 
the  publication  of  Mr  Hume's  letter,  the  following  strictures, 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  **  Acasto,*'  came  out  in  a  Lon- 
don Newspaper,  addressed  to  the  Printer.  The  account  given 
by  this  writer,  anonymous  though  he  be,  is  more  likely  than 
Helvetius^s.  "  The  publishing  of  Mr  Hume's  letter,**  says 
Acasto,  "  at  this  time"  (a  few  months  after  the  Prince's  death,' 
on  the  3ist  of  January  1788,  nearly  14  years  after  the  date 
of  the  letter)  **  k  considered  an  indecent  attempt  not  only  to 
disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  but  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
thb  living,  already  too  much  blinded.  That  the  Prince  was 
under  some  obligations  to  Helvetius  is  admitted.  When  un- 
der his  roof,  he  happened  to  receive  a  remittance,  which  his 
sordid  landlord  no  sooner  saw,  than  he  made  a  dead  set  at 
the  whole  of  it,  stating  the  great  and  eminent  services  he 
had  rendered  him.  The  Prince,  however,  pocketing  the 
money,  retired  to  his  chamber,  but  not  without  overhearing 
some  indecent  expressions  muttergd  as  he  went  out,  touching 
meanness,  dishonesty,  ingratitude,  and  so  forth.  In  the  morn* 
ing,  notwithstanding  what  had  occured  over  night,  the  Prince 
gave  this  son  of  avidity  one  hundred  Louisdores;  observing 
that  it  was  almost  unnecessary  to  tell  him,  that  money  had 
been  long  a  stranger  to  his  purse;  that  himself)  and  the  major 
part  of  his  suite,  were  in  want  of  many  necessaries,  so  that  he 
could  not,  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  spare  him  an^  mo-» 
Aey  then;  but,  should  his  affairs  take  a  favourable  turn,  all  his 
friends  might  rely  upon  their  being  most  generously  remu* 
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nerated  for  their  kindness  to  him.    This  was  the  real  cause 
of  his  host's  animosity.     As  to   the  Prince's   tardiness  in 
embarking,  it  has  no  plausibility  in  it;  unless  the  following 
circumstance  Could  furnish  some  cynic  with  the  materials  of 
fabrication.    When  about  to  go  on  board  the  ship  that  walled 
him  to  Scotland,  he  was  unexpectedly  presented  by  a  private 
hand  with  one  thousand  guineas.    This  event  caused  a  delay 
of  about  twenty  minutes,  afler  the  signal  gun  had  been  fired. 
It  was  requisite  that  the  receiver  of  so  handsome  a  present 
should  shew  some  marks  of  civility  to  the  giver;  not  to  men- 
tion the  time  necessary  to  get  at  the  strong  box,  and  lodge 
the  money.**— -Mr  John.  Home,  in  1802,  the  date  of  his 
"  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  174?5,"  says  of  Charles,  when 
entering  Holyroodhouse,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  he 
looked  like   a   gentleman   and   a  man  of  fashion,  but  not 
like  a  hero  or  a  conqueror.    Hence,*'  says  he,  **  they  form- 
ed  their   conclusions,   that   the   enterpijzd   was  above  the 
pitch  of  his  mind,  and  that  his  heart  was  not  great  enough 
for   the   sphere  in   which   he   moved.**     Some  might  thus 
judge  from  conceived  appearances.   Others,  however,  judg- 
ed differently.    See  John  Daniers  opinion,  p.  548.     Accord- 
ing  to   Mr   Home's   History,   such  as  judged  favourably, 
formed  the  justest   estimate.     Witness  the  interview  with 
Charles,   Boisdale  and    Kinloch    Moidart's    brother;    and 
Charles's  landing  on  the  main-land   of  Scotland  with  only 
8   men   on   whose  services  he  could  depend,    pp.  39,  40. 
An  affecting  scene  almost  instantly   follows  with  Lochiel. 
**  As  there  was  not,*'  says  Mr  Home,  the  ''  least  prospect 
of  success,   Lochiel  advised  His  Royal  Highness  to  return 
to  France,   and  to  reserve  himself  and  his  faithful  friends 
for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.    Charl<  ?'.  refused  to  fol- 
low  his   advice,   a£Brming"   (amongst   other  things)    *'that 
he  only  wished  the  highlanders  to  begin  the  war.   Lochiel 
atill  resisted,  entreating  Charles  to  be  more  temperate  and 
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consent  to  remain  concealed  where  he  was,  till  he  and  hui 
other  friends  should  meet,  and  concert  what  was  best  to 
be  done.  Charles,  whose  mind  was  wound  up  to  the  ut- 
most pitch  of  impatience,  paid  no  regard  to  this  proposal, 
but  answered,  that  he  was  determined  to  put  all  to  the 
hazard.  In  a  few  days  (said  he),  with  the  few  I  have,  I  will 
erect  the  royal  standard,  and  proclaim  to  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain, that  Charles  Stuart  is  come  over  to  claim  the  crown  of 
his  ancestors,  to  win  it,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt:  Lochiel, 
who,  my  father  has  often  told  me,  was  our  warmest  friend, 
may  stay  at  home,  and  learn  from  the  newspapers  the  hte  of 
his  prince.  No,  said  Lochiel,  Fll  share  the  fate  of  my  prince, 
and  so  shall  every  man,  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  bath 
given  me  any  power."  pp.  43,  44.  Before  the  battle  of  Rres- 
ton,  Charles,  according  to  the  same  historian,  *'  declared  that 
he  would  lead  on  the  highlanders  himself,  and  charge  at  thdr 
head.  The  chiefs  exclaimed  they  were  ruined  and  undone; 
for,  if  any  accident  befel  him,  a  defeat  or  a  victory  was  the 
same  to  them;  that,'  if  he  persisted  in  his  resolution,  they 
would  go  home,  and  make  the  best  terms  they  could  lor 
themselves.  This  remonstrance  had  the  desired  e&ct;  and 
Charles  did  not  persist.'*  pp.  108,  109.  The  di&rent  accounts 
of  the  retreat  from  Derby  referred  to  by  Mr  Home,  agree,  ai 
he  remarks,  in  this,  that  '*  Charles  was  extremely  averse,  and 
so  much  offended  that  he  behaved  for  some  time  as  if  he  no 
longer  thought  himself  commander  of  the  army.  In  the  march 
forward  be  had  always  been  the  first  up  in  the  morning,  had 
the  men  in  motion  before  break  of  day,  and  usually  marched 
on  foot  with  them.  It  was  different  in  the  retreat;  he  made 
them  wait  for  him."  p.  147.  Need  we  anticipate  thoee 
proofs  of  heroism  which  occur  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his 
history,  when  his  patience  and  fortitude  underwent  the  fur- 
nace? It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  he  had  committed  himselff 
and  acted  from  necessity;  but  had  not  originally  evinced  a  vi- 
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gorous  mind.  That  Charles,  however,  had  shewn  his  contempt 
of  danger  at  an  early  stage,  and  before  '*  his  courage  was 
screwed  to  thesticking  place,"  appears  fromaletter  of  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  to  His  Grace  of  Fitz-Jaipes,  when  he  was  only  turn- 
ed of  I*.  "  Greta,  7th  August,  ITS'*.  N.  S.  Tlie  siege 
of  Greta  is  now  over,  blessed  be  God,  and,  though  a  very 
short  one,  I  suffered  more  while  it  lasted  than  in  any  siege  I 
have  been  heretofore  present  at.  You  may  easily  imagine  the 
uneasiness  I  talk  of  is  my  anxiety  and  concern  for  the  person 
of  Charles  Prince  of  Wales.  The  King  his  father  had  sent 
him  hither,  under  my  care,  to  witness  the  siege,  and  laid  his 
commands  on  me,  not  only  to  direct  him,  but  even  to  shew 
him  everything  meriting  his  attention.  And  I  must  confess  that 
he  made  me  pass  some  as  uneasy  moments  as  ever  I  met  with 
from  the  crossest  accidents  of  my  by-past  life.  Just  on  his  ar- 
rival, I  conducted  him  to  the  trenches,  where  he  shewed  not 
the  least  surprize  at  the  enemy's  fire,  even  when  the  balls  were 
hissing  about  his  ears.  I  was  relieved  the  following  day  from  the 
trenches;  and,  as  the  house  I  lodged  in  was  very  much  expos- 
ed, the  enemy  discharged  at  once  five  pieces  of  cannon  against 
it,  which  made  me  move  my  quarters.  The  Prince,  arriving 
a  moment  after,  would  at  any  rate  go  into  the  house,  though 
I  did  all  that  I  could  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  by  representing 
the  danger  he  was  exposing  himself  to.  Yet  he  staid  in  it  a 
considerable  time  with  an  undisturbed  countenance,  though 
the  walls  had  been  pierced  through  with  the  cannon-shot. 
The  Prince*s  manner  and  conversation  are  really  bewitching. 
The  King  of  Naples  is  much  taken  with  his  polite  beha- 
viour; and  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  of  suggesting  to 
him  what  is  proper  for  him  either  to  say  or  do.  (Signed) 
Berwick.** 

ROBERT  ROY  MACGREGOR. 

Note  HH,  p.  598.     Robert  MacGregor,  having,  from  the 
redness  of  his  hair  and  complexion,  the  descriptive  name  of 
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"  Roy^^  was,  by  a  daughter  of  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  tile 
younger  son  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Donald  MacGregor  ia 
His  Majesty's  service;  between  whom,  **  for  himself^  aod  for 
jail  those  descended  of  his  family  commonly  called  Clan  Duill 
Chere,"  on  the  one  part,  and  John  Buchanan  of  Amprior 
<<  for  himself,  and  all  those  descended  of  his  family  of  Mo- 
chaster,'*  on  the  other,  a  contract  of  friendship,  founded  part- 
ly on  relationship,  as  the  contract  bears,  took  place  at  Bu- 
chanan and  Glengyle,  on  the  'iSd  and  24th  of  May  1693,  and 
18  recorded.    Clan  DuiU  Chere  is  **  Clan,  or  Family,  of  Dou- 
gald  of  the  Mouse- coloured  Hair,"  a  branch  of  the  MacGre- 
gors.    Mr  Pennant's  remark  regarding  the  general  redness  of 
their  hair  is  unworthy  of  the  natural  historian.  Of  their  '<  mis- 
chievous dispositions,*'  and  their  having  committed  *'  a  hor- 
rible massacre/'  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  acquainted 
with  facts  not  to  smile  at  the  worthy  tourist's  ignorance  aod 
credulity. — Colonel  MacGregor's  2d  son,  Robert,  assumed 
the  surname  of  his  noble  friend  and  patron,  John  2d  Duke  of 
Argyle,  and  military  commander  on  the  side  of  Government 
in  1715;  who,  also,  from  his  golden  locks,  and  sanguine  com« 
plexion,  was  celtically  denominated  *'  RoyJ*    Robert  Roy's 
picture,  executed  by  no  contemptible  artist,  aod  represenliog 
him  with  the  blue  bonnet,  is  in  possession  of  the  Argyle  fa- 
mily; and  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  fire  which,  in  May 
1802,  consumed  Rosneth  castle,  where,  as  the  writer  had  per- 
sonally witnessed,  the  painting  had  occupied  a  conspicuous 
situation  in  the  principal  dining-room.    Robert  Roy  MacGre- 
gor is  stiled  **  Robert  Campbell  of  Inversnait,  and  one  of  the 
Curators  of  James  Graham  of  Glengyle,''  his  fraternal  nephew 
(whose  real  name  was  Gregor  MacGregor,  with  tlie  descrip- 
tive addition  of  Ghlun^Dhu,  from  a  black  mole  on  one  of  his 
knees),  in  a  marriage  contract  of  the  said  James  Graham  aod 
"  Mrs  Mary  Hamilton,  lawful  daughter  of  James  Hamilton  of 
Bardowie,  with  consent  of  her  father,''  dated  at  Buchanan 
and  Bardowie,  the  28th  and  29th  days  of  November  1 703* 
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Craigroston,  which  is  generally  said  to  have  been  Robert  Roy's 
property,  belonged,  in  great  part  at  least,  and  not  long  before 
his  day,  to  the  lineal  ancestor  of  John  MacGregor  Esqr  of 
Aucharn,  who  now  lives  on  the  main-land  side  of.the  Sound 
of  Mall,  at  the  old  castle  of  Artornish,  a  principal  scene  of  a 
well  known  poem  by  our  living  northern  minstrel,  and  an- 
ciently occupied  by  MacDonald  Lord  of  the  Isles,  who  here 
received  foreign  ambassadors.  Mr  MacGregor  of  Craigrostan 
had  become  surety  for  money  borrowed  by  a  friend,  and  was 
reduced  to  sell  his  estate,  which  was  purchased  by  the  lender, 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  Craigrostan *s  representative  uses 
the  name  of  Gregorson,  an  English  form  of  MacGregor.  Ro- 
bert Campbell  of  Inversnait,  had,  with  one  MacDonald,  bor- 
rowed, in  1708,  a  sum,  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
far  buying  cattle.  Campbell's  partner  fled  with  the  money ; 
and  Inversnait,  with  all  pertinents,  was  adjudicated  for  pay- 
ment. It  does  not,  in  any  way  whatever,  appear,  that  the 
charge  of  harshness  attaches  to  the  then  tllustrious  representa- 
tive of  the  noble  family  of  Montrose;  but  his  chamberlain, 
Graham  of  Killeam,  over-zealous  in  his  master's  service,  had 
recourse  to  a  mode  of  expulsion  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  humanity^  by  insulting  Mrs  Campbell  in  her  husband's 
absence.  Lictoribus  vercnda  detexit;  Jerro  dein  candente  pu' 
bem  ambiusii.  The  date  of  the  outrage  is  not  known.  It 
was,  probably,  in  1808,  or  the  year  after.  The  fort  of  In- 
versnait, intended  to  check  Rob  Roy's  incursions,  was  built 
in  1713,  after  repeated  interruptions  from  him.  A  bag- 
piper at  Arrochar,  of  the  name  of  MacGregor^  plays  an 
admired  pibroch,  called  <*  Rob  Roy'a  Lament,'^  and,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  composed  by  the  heroine  of  the  tragedy 
above  related.  The  husband,  being,  on  his  return,  inform- 
ed of  what  had  taken  place  in  his  absence,  withdrew  from 
a  scene  which  he  could  no  longer  bear,  and  vowed  ven- 
geance.   He  seized  part  of  His  Grace's  rents,  as  the  only 
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way  in  which,  as  he  argued,  he  could  regain  any  part  of 
those  of  his  own  estate.  On  the  unmanly  insulter  of  his 
wife  he  took  a  personal  satisfaction  which  marks  the  mild- 
ness of  his  character.  Killearn  was  collecting  rents  at 
Chapellaroch,  a  place  in  Stirlingshire;  when  Robert,  arriv- 
ing with  an  armed  force,  demanded  his  tythe.  The  cham- 
berlain attempted  to  conceal  the  money  by  throwing  it 
upon  a  loft  above  the  room  he  sate  in.  Robert,  however, 
insisted  on  having  what  he  considered  his  share;  and  on 
the  pleasure,  besides,  of  Mr  Graham*s  company  to  the 
highlands.  Carrying  him  to  Loch  Kctlern,  he  confined 
him  three  days  on  a  desert  island  near  Glengyle. — The 
averment  of  the  Statist  of  Kippen,  that  "  old  Rob  B.oj* 
was  **  a  robber  by  profession,*'  is  not  supported  by  the 
instance  brought  forward,  that,  in  1691,  he  had  headed 
**  the  herriship  of  Kippen;"  which  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  a  military  diversion  by  the  Inird  of  Inversnait,  in  fa- 
vour of  his  legitimate  Sovereign. — He  had,  it  would  appear, 
though  we  have  seen  no  voucher  to  that  effect,  bten,  tub- 
scqucntly  to  his  expulsion  from  his  lands,  a  contract- 
or for  aiding  the  police  of  the  country,  and  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  what,  in  allusion  to  earner  times,  when  con- 
tracts for  this  purpose  had  not  received  the  countenance 
of  law,  was  called  **  Ihukmaill"  lie  asserted,  as  we 
have  been  inforijcd  by  a  ^cntUman  who  had  good  £CCC5« 
to  know  the  truth,  an  nlicdgcd  claim  on  this  score  some- 
what dilTerently  from  his  accustomed  urbanity.  The  pre- 
sent Mr  Stirling  of  Garden's  paternal  grandfather,  had, 
with  his  lady,  gone,  about  1710,  on  a  visit,  from  Gartlcn 
Castle;  which  stood  on  an  eminence  forming  an  ii!i.rd 
in  what  was  once  a  lake,  but  now  is  a  fertile  meadow.  On 
their  return,  they  found  the  fortalice  occupied  by  a  party 
under  Robert  Roy  MacGrcgor,  and  the  draw*bridge  up. 
Robert,    appearing    at    a   window,    thus  accosted  the  outtJ 
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owner;  "  You  have  hitherto  withheld  the  rewvtrd  of  protec- 
tion, Garden,  but  must  render  it  now."  Garden  firmly  re- 
fused, stating  reasons  more  satisfactory  to  himself  than  to 
the  other  party;  when  the  latter,  bringing  a  child  from  the 
nursery,  held  it  out  at  the  window.  The  father,  partly  by 
the  entreaties  of  the  mother,  was  induced  to  comply. — We 
may  mention  two  anecdotes  connected  with  what  has  been 
said  of  his  personal  prowess.  He  had  beer)  over  night  in  an 
alehouse  at  Arnprior,  in  Perthshire,  in  company  with  Cun- 
ninghame  of  Boquhan.  They  had  quarrellt^d;  and  the  latter, 
having  no  sword,  sent  home  for  one,  which,  however,  his 
family,  suspecting  a  foolish  broil,  did  not  forward.  He 
and  Robert  had  remained  till  break  of  day;  when  Boquhan, 
spying  a  rapier  in  a  corner,  insisted  on  fighting,  llobert 
engaged;  but  instantly  dropped  his  blade's  point,  and  yield- 
ed to  one  who,  he  found,  was  too  expert  a  swordsman. — 
•  He  is  said  to  have  been  worsted,  when  very  old,  by  Stew- 
art of  Appin,  between  the  church  and  manse  of  Balquhid* 
der.  The  duel  took  place  about  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
when  the  rays  shone  In  Roberts  face,  and  his  antagonist 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  his  back  to  them.  Ro- 
bert's eye-sight  hud,  not  improbably,  been  decayed. — 
Another  anecdote  told  of  him  reminds  us  of  the  death-bed 
scene  of  the  poetic  Hhoderick  Dhu,  Robert  was  bed- 
fast, when  he  was  told  tliat  a  person,  with  whom,  in  the 
days  of  his  strength,  he  had  had  a  quarrel,  wished  to  see  him. 
"  Bring  me,"  said  Robert,  **my  clothcsandsword.  Itsiiallnevcr 
be  said  that  an  enemy  saw  me  on  a  .sick-bed.**  In  this  guise  did 
the  landlord  receive  his  guest.  When  the  latter  had  departed, 
**  it  is  now,"  said  the  exhausted  veteran,*  **  all  over  with  m^;" 
and  desired  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  to  hear,  from  his  piper,  one 
of  his  favourite  airs. 

At  length,  no  more  his  clay-cold  ear 

The  spirit-stirring  note  could  hear! 
Robert  Roy   MacGregor  departed  this  mortal  life,   in  the 
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braes  of  Balquhidder.  He  is  interred  in  the  church  yard  of  the 
parish »  a  few  paces  due  east  of  the  church.  His  grave  is  mark- 
id  by  a  blue  slaty  stone,  rudely  sculptured,  with  a  sword  in 
pcile^  and  without  inscription.  He  left  four  sons;  CoUy  the  eld- 
est, of  a  high  character  for  every  manly  virtue;  James,  called 
3/or  or  *^  Large,"  who  assumed  the  name  of  Drununood,  and 
foaght  bravely  as  a  captain  of  the  MacGregor  re^ment  at 
Pceston;  Ronald;  and  lastly  Robert,  vulgarly,  anoongst  low- 
knders,  called  **  Roy^*  though  of  a  black  complexion,  but, 
by  liighlanders,  Rolf  Og,  i.  e.  <' Junior,'*  as  disUnguislied  from  his 
Either.  Robert  MacGregor  Junior,  had,  about  1752,  married 
Jeao  Kay,  a  rich  widow,  of  eccentric  and  inconsistent  chanK:- 
ter^  in  the  Stirlingshire  part  of  the  parish  of  Kippen.  He  was 
accused  of  having  carried  her  off  by  force;  and,  after  Tsriou^ 
€K;carrences,  which  seemed  to  render  the  charge  doubtful,  was 
executed^  ostensibly  on  that  score^  about  a  year  after. 

FORTH  AKD  CLYDE  NAVIGATION. 

2d  Note  HH,  p.  611.  The  great  canal,  though  artificial, 
B»ay  be  considered  as  a  river  of  great  importance.  The  idtra 
of  forming  such  a  communication  between  the  Clyde  and  the 
Forth  appears  to  have  been  entertained  in  Charles  H's  reign, 
tliough  not  acted  on.  It  was  revived  in  1723;  when  a  sur- 
vey was  made,  under  the  auspices  of  government,  by  the  well 
Inown  author  of  the  *'  Itinerarium  Septeotrionale,"  who  seems 
to  have  filled  the  double  capacity  of  Civil  Engineer  and 
Military  Anti(][uary.  It  went  no  farther  now,  however,  than 
surveying  and  reporting.  What  his  report,  as  Engineer,  was, 
is  not  known  to  us.  In  1761,  the  late  Lord  Napier,  at  his 
private  expence,  employed  Mr  Robert  MacKell  to  survey  a- 
ncvi  and  estimate.  Beauties  of  Scotland,  III,  480^,  MacKell  s 
report  was  favourable;  and,  being  laid  before  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  encouragement  of  Fisheries  and  Manufac- 
tnres  in  Scotland,  led  them  to  employ  the  late  celebrated 
Smeaton,  to  make  another  survey  and  to  estimate  for  a  canal 
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5  feet  deep.    His  estimate  amoanted  to  L.80,009.    The  Glfts- 
f^ow  merchants  declared  for  a  canal  4  feet  deep,  the  estimate 
for  which,  L.SO,000,  they  subscribed  in  two  days.    The  Scoir 
tish  oobility  and  gentry,  differing  from  both  classes  of  the  p»- 
crons  of  the  canal,  obtained  an  act  of  ParHam«it  for  one  7  &ek 
deep;  the  estimate  of  which  was  L.  150,000.    The  sabscriben 
were  incorporated  under  the  name  of  '^  the  Company  of  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Navigation,"  their  joint  stock 
to  consist  of  1,500  shares  of  L.lOO,  with  liberty  to  borrow 
L.50,000;  the  holders  of  5  shares  to  rote,  by  themselves  or  pros* 
leg,  mid  be  eligible  as  managers.    The  workmen  began  on  tke 
lOUi  of  July  1768;  and,  on  the  anniTersary  1775,  had  completed 
it  to  Stocking-field,  within  4  miles  of  Glasgow.    In  1777«  a 
«ide  branch  was  finished  to  Hamiiton-Hill»  wheve  a  liaao» 
was  formed.    By  adding,  afterwards,  to  the  banks,  the  canal 
was,  in  effect,  deepened  to  8  feet.    At  first,  shares  sold  :at 
50  per  cent  discount.    The  canal  remained  in  a  languishing 
state  till  1784;  when,  from  the  vents  of  the  forfeited  estates^ 
government,  to  finish  the  work,  granted  L.50,000,  reserving  a 
power  of  drawing  proportional  dividends  with  the  proprie- 
tors, and  idlowing  them,  on  (he  other  hand,  to  add  their 
arrears  of  interest  to  their  principal  sums.   In  July  1786,  the 
committee  of  management  renewed  their  operations;    and« 
0ti  the  28th  of  July  1790,  the  navigation  was  opened  from 
sea  to  sea,  with  the  ceremony  (performed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  accompanied  by  the  Magistrates  of  Glasgow, 
asasted  by  the  Engineer,  Mr  Robert  Whitworth,  and  witness- 
ed by  a  vast  concourse  of  people  from  aH  quarters)  of  pouring 
into  the  Clyde  a  hogshead  of  the  Forth.    Eight  acres  were 
now  porcfaased  nearer  Glasgow  than  Hamilton-Hill  is,  and  a 
larger  bason  formed,  called  Port  Dundas.    A  junction,  for  the 
supply  of  water,  was  hence  effected  with  the  Monkland  eanal* 
which  belongs  to  another  company,  ^nd  extends  12  miles 
aastward,  into  the  Monkland  parishes.    The  great  canal  is 
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35  miles  long.  The  side  cut  to  Glasgow  is  2  miles  and  S 
quarters.  On  the  eastern  end,  declining  to  the  Forth,  there 
are  20  locks:  on  the  western  19.  The  saving  of  the  20th 
lock  results  froin  the  depth  of  the  Clyde  compared  to  that 
of  the  Grange  burn.  The  greatest  altitude  of  the  canal  is 
156  feet,  the  medium  breadth  at  surface  56,  at  bottom 
27,  the  depth  nf  the  whole  8.  Kach  lock  contains  a 
rise  of  S.  Vessels  of  19  feet  beam,  68  keel,  and  drawing 
8  water,  can  navigate.  It  is  crossed  by  SS  draw-bridges, 
passes  orer  10  considerable  aqueduct  bridges,  besides  above 
SO  smaller  tunnels.  The  greatest  aqueduct  is  at  Kelvin, 
very  magnificent,  begun  June  1787,  and  finished  April  1791. 
Tlic  height  is  83  feet,  it  crosses  a  valley  above  400  feet 
wide,  consists  of  four  grand  -arches,  cost  L.8,500,  and  is 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind.  The  canal  has  6 
reservoirs,  covering  above  400  acres,  and  holding  above 
12,000  lock-fulls  of  water,  which,  if  need  be,  can  be  doubled. 
The  greater  part  of  the  revenue  arises  from  grain  and  tim- 
ber, the  latter  of  which  comes  from  the  Baltic.  In  181(^ 
the  dues  brought  L.40,000.  Report  by  Dr  Graham,  1812, 
p.  332.  In  1793,  they  had  brought  only  12,000.  Ibid. 
The  company  is  prosperous.  It  has  a  council  in  London, 
and  a  committee  at  Glasgow,  elected  annually  at  a  general 
meeting,  in  London,  in  Marcli.  The  affairs  were  at  first  un- 
der the  direction  of  two  general  meetings,  one  at  London  and 
another  at  Edinburgh  meeting  quarterly,  and  the  London 
electing  the  committee  of  management.  This  plan,  being 
found  inconvenient,  was,  by  Parliament,  changed  in  L787* 
See  Beauties  of  Scotland,  III,  480—488,  where  an  excdient 
account  is  given  of  this  great  public  work;  so  great  a  Mti- 
trast,  in  point  of  utility,  to  another  work  which  ran  almost 
along  the  same  ground  in  ancient  times,  the  wall  of  An* 
tonine. 
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IRON  rOONDERY  OV  THE  CARRON. 

Note  II,  p.  81  and  614.    Dr  John  Roebuck,  having  visit* 
cd  many  places  in  Scotland,  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of 
aa  iron  foundery,  fixed,  at  length,  upon  the  spot  now  applied 
to  this  purpose  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Carron*    The 
date  of  the  establishment  is  1760.    The  Carron  company  is 
chartered.  It  has  an  original  capital  of  L.50,000  Sterling,  di- 
vided into  600  shares,  which  sell  at  an  advance  of  30  per 
cent.    The  company  divides  upon  the  purchase-sum  abov6  7 
per  cent  yearly,  paid  half-yearly.    There  is,  also,  an  accu- 
mulating undivided  capital  of  landed,  mineral,  and  heritable 
property,  with  a  stock  of  materials  and  implements  for  carry- 
ing on  a  foundery  said  to  be,  all  in  all,  the  greatest  in  the 
workl.    As  a  manufactory  of  pig-iron,  however,  it  is  far  sur- 
passed by  several  in  Britain;  and  buys  a  great  deal  from  the 
others.    As  the  Carron  suddenly  swells  and  subsides,  a  large 
TOtervoir  was  formed.    This,  however,  was  found  insufficient; 
and  recourse  was  had  to  a  steam-engine  for  throwmg  the  wa- 
ter back  into  the  reservoir,  after  it  had  passed  the  wheels » 
which  it  does  above  36  feet,  at  the  rate  of  40  tons  per  minute. 
An  additional  power  was  needed;  and  a  steam-engine,  by 
Watt  and  Bolton,  has  been  erected,  for  blowmg  three  fur- 
Daces.  There  are  5  blast  furnaces,  producing  nearly  200  tons 
of  iron  weekly.    Of  air  furnaces  and  cupolas  there  are  20  ca« 
pable  of  melting  double  the  quantity  for  foundery  purposes. 
Mortars,  cannon,  and  carronades  (the  last  being  short  guns 
moved  in  grooves,  without  much  recoil  and  deriving  their 
names  from  the  foundery)  are  cast  solid  in  a  perpendicular 
attitude,  and  bored.    They  are  proved  by  water  sent  into  the 
chamber  by  a  compressing  machine;  a  method  more  esteemed 
than  the  old  powder-proof.  Upwards  of  2,000  people  are  em- 
ployed.    This  was   nearly  the    number  when  Mr  Nimmo 
wrote,  in  ]?77«    1st  Edition,  p.  462.    Coal  is  obtained»  on 
rail-ways,  from  two  large  coaleries  adjoinmg;  and  the  cob- 
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sumpt  is  200  tons  per  day.  The  iron  is  got  from  the  west  by 
the  great  canal,  and  frona  the  coast  of  Fife.  A  little  Cum- 
berland ore  is  used;  and  Fife  supplies  the  requisite  limestone. 
The  work  makes  its  fire-bricks  with  clay  obtained  from  one  of 
its  coaleries.  It  employs  from  15  to  20  vessels  to  London, 
Liverpool  &c.  They  are  mostly  the  company's  property. 
There  is  easy  access  to  both  seas;  and,  by  a  private  canal 
from  within  the  buildings,  their  goods  are  carried,  in  small 
craft,  to  the  Carron-wharf  on  the  great  canal. 

BLACK  MAIL. 

NoTfi  KK,  p.  624^  ''  This  parish  (Killearn)  and  neigh- 
bourhood,*' says  the  Reverend  David  Ure,  **  were  for  a  long 
time,  unhappily  exposed  to  tlie  plundering  inroads  of  large 
companies  of  migratory  freebooters,  who  for  safety  lorked  in 
the  borders  of  the  Highlands.  These  depredators  made  fre- 
quent incursions  into  the  parishes  of  Buchanan,  Balfrone,  Kil- 
learn, Dumbarton,  Kilpatricks  &c,  and  carried  off  all  the  cat- 
tle they  could  find.  This  infamous  practice  was  continued  bo 
late  as  the  year  1743,  and  perhaps  later.  Long  before  that, 
however,  some  gentlemen  near  the  borders  of  the  Highlands, 
undertook,  for  certain  sums  of  money,  to  (Protect  the  property 
of  their  neighbours,  and  to  make  a  full  recompence  for  what 
was  stolen  from  them.  The  money  paid  for  this  protection 
was  called  Black  Mail^  and  was  paid  agreeably  to  a  bargain 
concluded  upon  by  the  two  contracting  parties.  One  of  the 
original  contracts  remains  In  the  possession  of  Mr  Dinunore 
of  Ballikinraifi.  As  the  contract  is  not  only  a  literary  curi- 
osity, but  is  perhaps  the  only  contract  of  the  kind  now  ezisl- 
ing,  and  as  it  exhibits  a  true  picture  of  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try so  late  as  the  year  1741,  and  likewise  leads  us  to  fimn  an 
idea  of  the  happy  situation  which  has  since  taken  place»  the 
subjoined  copy  of  it  verbatim  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  ob- 
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Acceptable  to  tlie  public,  especially  as  the  report  of  the  Black 
Mail  is  so  generally,  yet  so  imperfectly  known. 

Copy  tfa  Contract  for  keeping  a  Watch  on  the  Borders  nfthc 
HigMancis,  anno  174<K 

It  is  contracted,  agreed,  and  finally  ended  betmxt  the  par* 
ties  underwritten,  to  wUt;  James  and  John  Graham  elder  and 
younger  of  Glengyle,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  gentlemen,  he* 
ritors,  and  tenants,  within  the  shires  of  Perth,  Stirling,  and 
Dumbarton,  who  are  hereto  subscribing,  on  the  other  part,  in 
manner  following:  Whereas,  of  late  years,  several  persons 
"Within  the  bounds  aforesaid  have  been  very  great  sufferers 
through  steiding  of  their  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep;  for  prevent- 
ing whereof  the  saids  James  and  John  Grahams^  with  and  un- 
der the  conditions,  provisions,  and  for  the  causes  after  speci- 
fied, hereby  bind  and  oblige  them,  conjunctly  and  severally^ 
their  heirs,  executors,  and  successors,  that  the  said  James 
Grahame  shall  keep  the  lands  subscribed  for,  and  annexed  to 
the  respective  subscriptions,  skaithless  of  any  loss,  to  be  sus- 
tained  by  the  heritors,  tenants,  or  inhabitants  thereof,  through 
the  stealing  and  away  taking  of  their  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep* 
and  that  for  the  space  of  seven  years  complete,  from  and  after 
the  term  of  Whitsunday  next  to  come;  and  for  that  effect,  ei- 
ther to  return  the  cattle  so  stolen  from  time  to  time,  or  othcr- 
wayes,  within  6  moneths  after  the  theft  committed,  to  make 
payment  to  the  persons  from  whom  they  were  stolen,  of  their 
true  value,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  oatlis  of  the  owners,  be- 
fore any  Judge^ordinary;  providing  always,  that  intimation  be 
made  to  the  said  James  Graham,  at  his  house  in  Xlorrcilet,  or 
where  he  shall  happen  to  reside  for  the  time,  of  the  number 
and  marks  of  the  cattle,  sheep,  or  horse  stolen,  and  that  with- 
in 48  hours  from  the  time  that  the  proprietors  thereof  shall  be 
able  to  prove  by  hable  witnesses,  or  their  own  or  their  herds 
oaths,  that  the  cattle  amissing  were  seen  upon  their  usual 
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pasture  within  the  space  of  48  hours  previous  to  the  intima- 
tion, as  said  is;  and  declaring,  that  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  the 
heritors  or  tenants,  be-south  or  be-east  the  town  of  DryiDen* 
make  intimation  in  writing  at  the  house  of  Archibald  Strang, 
merchant  in  Drymen,  of  their  losses  in  the  before  mentioned, 
to  a  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  said  James  Graham  of 
Glengyle  to  attend  theire  for  that  purpose,  and  in  his  absence 
to  the  said  Archibald.  And  further,  it  is  specially  conde- 
scended to  and  agreed  upon,  that  the  said  James  Grahame 
shall  not  be  bound  for  restitution  in  cases  of  small  pickereys; 
declaring,  that  an  horse  or  black  cattle  stolen  within  or  with- 
out doors,  or  any  number  of  sheep  above  six,  shall  be  con- 
structed to  be  theft,  and  not  pickerey.  And  with  regard  to 
horses  and  cattle  stolen  within  the  bounds  aforesaid,  and  car- 
ried to  the  south,  the  said  James  Grahame  obliges  him,  that 
he  shall  be  as  serviceable  to  the  gentlemen  subscribers  in  that 
case  as  he  possibly  can;  and  if  he  cannot  recover  them,  he 
submits  himself  to  the  discretion  of  the  heritors  on  whose 
ground  the  theft  was  committed,  whether  he  shall  be  liable 
for  their  value  or  not. 

And  it  is  hereby  expressly  provided  and  declared  by  both 
parties,  That  in  case  of  war  within  the  country,  that  this  pre- 
sent contract  shall  henceforth  cease  and  become  void;  for  the 
which  causes,  and  on  the  other  part,  the  heritors  and  tenants 
hereto  subscribing,  with  and  under  the  provisions  and  declara- 
tions above  and  underwritten,  bind  and  oblige  them,  their 
heirs,  executors,  and  successors,  to  make  payment  to  the  said 
James  Graham  of  Glengyle,  or  to  any' person  he  shall  appoint 
to  receive  the  same,  of  the  sum  of  L.4  yearly  during  the  space 
foresaid,  for  ilk  hundred  pound  of  ye  valued  rent  of  the  lands 
annexed  to  their  respective  subscriptions,  and  that  at  two  terms 
in  the  year,  Whitsunday  and  Martinmass,  by  equal  portions, 
beginning  the  first  term's  payment  thereof  at  the  said  term  of 
Whitsunday  next,  for  the  half  year  immediately  following,  and 
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so  forthf  to  continae  at  the^said  terms  during  the  continuancer 
of  these  presents:,  providing  always,  like  as  is  hereby  specially 
provided  and  declared,  that  h  shall  be  leisome  and  lawfal  for 
both  parties  to  quitt  and  give  up  this  present  contract  at  the 
end  of  every  year  as  they  think  fitt,  intimation  being  always 
made  on  the  part  of  the  said  James  Grahame  at  the  respective 
kirk-doorS|  within  the  bounds  aforesaid,  on  a  Sabbath  day,  im- 
mediately  afler  the  forenoon's  sermon,  a  month  before  expira- 
tion of  the  year;  and  on  the  part  of  the  heritors  and  other  sub* 
acribers,  by  a  letter  to  the  said  James  Grahame  from  them» 
and  another  from  him,  acknowledging  the  receipt  thereof,  or 
the  attestation  of  two  wittnesses,  that  the  letter  was  lef^  at  his 
house,  or  was  delyvered  to  him  two  moneths  before  expyring 
of  the  year^  it  being  always  understood,  that  any  subscriber 
may  quitt  and  give  up  the  contract  for  his  own  part,  whether 
the  rest  concur  or  not  at  the  end  of  each  year,  as  said  is*   And 
both  parties  bind  and  oblidge  them  and  their  foresaids  to  per- 
form the  premisses  Ainc  tmie  to 'Others  under  the  penalty  of 
L.20  Sterling,  to  be  paid  by  the  party  failzier  to  the  party  ob- 
aerver,  or  willing  to  observe  their  part  thereof,  attour  perfor- 
mance.   And  moreover  for  the  said  James  Grahame's  fturther 
encouragement,  and  for  the  better  restraining  the  evil  practi- 
ces above-mentioned,  the  subscribers  hereby  declare,  that  it 
is  their  intention  that  all  such  thieves  and  pickers  as  shall  be 
apprehended  by  the  said  James  Grahame  Of  Gl<?ngyle,  or  oc- 
casionally by  any  other  person  within  the  bounds  aforesaid^ 
against  whom  there  is  sufficient  proof,  shall  be  prosecute  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  brought  to  justice.    And  for  greater  secu- 
rity, both  the  saids  parties  consent  to  the  registration  hereof  in 
the  books  of  Council  and  Session,  or  others  competent,  that 
letters  of  horning  on  six  dayes,  and  other  executorials  need- 
ful, may  pass  hereon  as  effeirs.    And  to  that  effect  they  con- 
stitute 
their  procurators,  &c.   In  witness  whereof,  both  the  saids  par- 
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ties  have  sub8crib.ed  these  presents,  consisting  of  tlus  md  the 
preceding  sheet,  written  on  stamped  paper,  by  Andreir  Dick, 
chjrurgeon  in  Drymen,  at  Balglas,  the  tuentyeth  day  of  Aprile 
Im  vije  and  fourty»one  years,  by  Robert  Bontein  of  MtldovaOy 
before  William  MacLea  his  servant,  and  Mr  William  John- 
ston schoolmaster  at  Balglas,  the  said  Robert  Bontein  having 
filled  up  his  first  date,  and  witnesses  names  and  designations. 
At  Ballikinrain  the  tuintie-first  day  of  foresaid  moneth  and 
year,  by  James  Napier  of  Ballikinrain,  before  Alexander 
Yuiil  his  servant,  and  Gibert  Couan,  tenant  in  Ballikinrain^ 
the  said  James  Napier  having  filled  up  this  second  date,  wit« 
nesses  names  and  designations.  Att  Boquhan  the  tuenty-se- 
coiid  day  of  Aprile,  moneth  forsaid,  and  year,  by  Hugh  Bu- 
chanan of  Balquhan,  before  these  witnesses,  John  Patersoa 
and  Robert  Duncan,  both  tenants,  yr.  Att  Glins,  the  tuenty- 
seventh  day  of  moneth  and  year  foresaid,  before  these  witnes- 
ses, Walter  Monteath  of  Kcyp,  and  John  Buchanan  younger 
of  Glins.  Att  Easter  Glins,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  roonedi 
and  year  foresaid,  before  these  witnesses,  Walter  Monteath  of 
Keyp,  and  Thomas  Wright  younger  of  Easter  Glins,  subscribet 
be  Alexander  Wright  of  Peusid.  Att  Arnmere,  the  first  day 
of  Mey  sevcntin  hundred  and  fortie-one  years,  befor  ihccs 
witnes,  Arsbelt  Leckie  of  Arnmere,  and  Walter  Menteath 
younger  of  Keyp,  Walter  Monteath,  att  above  place,  day,  date, 
year,  and  witnesses,  by  James  Key  portioner  of  Edenbeliy, 
month,  date,  place,  and  year  aforesaid,  before  these  witnesses, 
Walter  Monteath  therein,  and  Walter  Montcith  younger  of 
Keyp,  and  by  Robert  Galbraith  at  Fintrie,  fourth  May,  before 
Robert  Farrie  of  Balgrochan^  and  James  Ure,  tenant  in  Hill- 
towne  of  Balgair. 

Will  Johnston  Witness.  Robert  Bontein  of  Mildovan, 

William  MacLea  Witness,    for  my  lands  of  Balglas  in  the  pa- 
Gilbert  Cowan  Witness.       roch  of  Killem,  being  Three  hun- 
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Alexmider  Yuill  Witness. 
Joha  PatereoQ  Witness. 
Robert  Duncan  Witness. 
W^alter  Monteath  Witness. 
John  Buchanan  Witness. 
Thomas  Wright  Witness. 
Archibald  Leckie  Witness. 
"Salter  Monteath  Witness. 
Alexander  Wright  Witness. 
Archibald  Leckie  Witness. 
'  Walter  Monteath  Witness. 
Walter  Monteath  Witness. 
Robert  Farrie  Witness. 
James  Ure  Witness. 
John  Buchanan  Witness. 
James  MacGrime  Witness. 


dred  and  fifty  pound  of  valuation; 
and  lands  of  Provanstoun,  in  the 
paroch  of  Balfron,  Ninety-seven 
pound  seven  shilling  valuation. 
James  Napier  of  Ballikinrain^ 
for  my  lands  in  the  paroch  of  Kil- 
lern,  being  two  hundred  and  six- 
tie  ponnd  of  valuation.  And  for 
my  Lord  Napier's  lands  in  said 
paroch,  being  three  hundred  and 
tvrentie-eight  pound  of  valuation. 
And  for  Culcreuch's  lands  in  the 
paroch  of  Fintrie,  being  seven 
hundred  and  tfrentie*seven  pound 
of  valuation.  And  for  said  Cul- 
creuch's lands  in  the  paroch  of 
Balfrone,  being  one  hundred  and 
ten  pound  valuation. 

Hu.  Buchanan  of  Balquhan,  for 
my  lands  of  Boughan  and  Brun* 
shogle,  in  the  paroch  of  Killearn, 
being  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  Qound  of  valuation. 

Moses  Buchanan  of  Glins,  Two 
hunder  sextie-two  pund  valuation. 
John  Wright  of  Ester  Glins, 
Sixtie-six  pound  val. 

Alexander  Wright  of  Puside, 
One  hundred  and  foure  pound 
and  six  shiling  and  eghtpenny 
Scot  valuation. 

Walter  Monteath  of  Kyp,  Three 
hundred  pounds  valuation. 
James  Key,  portioner  of  En- 
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bliey,  for  sextiey^'Btx  pond  Scots 
valuatioiu 

Robert  Galbraitli,  portioner  of 
EcMnbely,  for  thritie-three  pound 
Scots  valuation. 

Alexander  Buchanan  of  Cre* 
manao,  for  my  land  of  Cremanan, 
in  the  paroch  of  Balfron,  and 
being  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  pound  of  Taluation. 

And  the  saids  James  and  John  Grahames  have  subscribed 
these  presents  at  Buchanan,  the  eleventh  of  June  laj  vij  and 
fourty-oneyearsy  before  David  Graeme  of  Orcliill,  and  Joha 
Smith  writer  in  Buchanan:  Declareing,  that  notwithstanding 
of  the  date  of  the  saids  James  and  Joha  Grahame's  subscrip* 
tions,  yet  it  shall  be  understood,  that  the  obligations  on  both 
partys  by  this  contract  shall  and  do  commence  from  Whitsun- 
day laj  vij  and  fourty-one,  in  regard  it  was  agreed  betwixt 
the  partys,  that  the  saids  obligations  should  commence  at  that 
term.  The  date,  witnesses  names  and  designations,  with  this 
declaration,  being  wrote  by  the  said  John  Smith,  and  declar- 
ed to  be  part  of  this  contract. 

Da  Graeme,  witness.  Ja.  Grahame. 

John  Smith,  witness.  John  Graham. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  following  letter,  that  this  con- 
tract was  not  disadvantageous  to  Mr  Grahame: 

Sir,  Balikinraifif  May  25.  1743. 

Notwithstanding  of  the  contract' entered  into  betwixt  seve- 
ral gentlemen  o£  the  shyres  of  Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  you, 
and  I,  anent  keeping  of  a  watch,  whereby  you  was  to  pay 
yearly  four  ;?frctf«^  of  valuation;  yet  I  now  agree  with  you 
for  three  j^  cent,  for  the  lands  you  have  contracted  for;  an4 
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,ttat  far  the  first  term  of  Whitsunday,  and  in  time  coraeing 
during  the  standing  of  the  contract.  And  I  am,  Sir,  your  most 
.humble  servant,  JA.  GRAHAME. 

Leaving  the  reader  to  make  what  reflections  on  this  curi- 
ous contract  he  pleases,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  Mr  Graham, 
in  this  affair,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  more  successful  keeper 
of  the  peace,  defender  of  jasticc,  and  guaranteeing  power, 
than  most  'who  have  assumed  these  characters;  for  by  his  ac- 
tivity and  vigilance,  in  a  few  years,  justice,  honesty  and  peace 
were,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  established  on  a  firm  and 
lltfting  foundation^  acid  continue  to  operate  without  the  aid  of 
contracts,  watches,  or  guarantees.  Statistical  Account,  pp. 
424^129. 

PAAISa£S  OF  STIRLIWOSIIIRE. 

NoTX'LL,  p.- 625.  We  submit  the  foUowmg  table;  and,  in 
l^ommenting  upon  it,  will  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  some 
notices,  however  miscellaneous,  which  had  formerly  escaped 
us.  The  derivations  from  the  Gaelic  are  stated  as  conjeo 
tures  only.  They  may>  by  exciting,  discussion,  lead  to  some- 
thing better.  The  writer,  though  not  a  Celtic  scholar,  has 
enjoyed  some  advantages  connected  with  the  local  etymo- 
logies of  Stirlingshire. 

I.   FRESBTTEIiy  OF  STIRLING  WITHIK  THE  CODNtT. 

Parisha  Provincial  Synod*        Commissaru^s 

4.  Stirling :...Perth  and  Stirling......... Stirling 

Q.  St  Ninian*8 ...........Perth  and  Stirlnig Stirling 

5.  GargnniiQok..»«^ .^.Perth  and  Stirling Stirling 

4.  La«bertBnd.Dum'pace....Perth  and  Stirling Stirling 

£•  Alva.«w*. ^ Perth  and  Stirling; Stirling 

6^  Airth*«.«..,«..«»«....^.^...»Perth  and  Stiriing.M Stirling 

5  A 
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7.  Bothkennar...... ..Perth  and  Stirlkig Sttriin^* 

$.  Denny Perth  and  Stirling Stirling 

II.   PRESBYTERY  OF  DUKBLAME  IN  STIRLINGSHIRE. 

9.  Kippen • ..Perth  and  Stirling Dunblane 

10.  Lecropt Perth  and  Stirling Dqidblane* 

ll.Logie .\Perth  and  Sdrtix^ Dunbhme 

III.  PRESBYTERY  OV  DUMBARTON  IN  STIRLINGSHIRE. 

12.  Baldernock Glasgow  and  Ayr........Gla8goir 

13.  Balfron Glasgow  and  Ayr........Glasgoir 

14«.  Buchanan Glasgow  and  A7r........Gl8sgoir 

15.  Diymen « Glasgow  and  Ayr Glasgow 

16.  Fintry Glasgow  and  Ayr....o.Glaflgoir 

17.  Kiileam Glasgow  and  A3rr Glasgow 

18.  Strathblane Glasgow  and  Ayr Glasgow 

19.  East  Kilpatrick ....Glasgow  and  Ayr Glasgow 

IV.  PRESBYTERY  07  GLASGOW  IN  STIRLINQSHIBB. 

20.  Campsay Glasgow  and  Ayr ...... Glasgow 

21.  Kilsyth Glasgow  and  Ayr...«..Gbsgow 

V.  PRESBYTSJEIY  07  DUNBARTON  IN  STIRLINGSHIRE* 

22.  Falkirk Lothian  and  Tweedale...  ^....StMn^ 

23.  Mooravonside .Lothian  and  Tweedale.. .IStirling 

34.  Polmont Lothian  and  Tweedale. .«.  ...Stirling 

25.  Slamannan..; LothiaR  and  Tweedale.*......«..StiFiiiig 

The  parishes  of  Cumbemanld  and  Carpentulloch  (oormpt* 
ed  into  Kirkintulloch),  otherwise  called  East  and  West  Les- 
zies,  and  now  attached  to  Dunbartonshiroi  had  belonged  lo 
Stirlingshire,  till  the  Earl  of  Wigtoa,  whose  property  they 
were,  having  become  heritable  sheriff  of  Dunbartonshire^  pro- 
cured their  annexation  to  that  county.   The  dioceses  to  which 
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the  25  parishes  ia  the  table  had  respectively  belonged  may  be 
seen  in  page  121.  The  connoissariots,  it  will  be  perceived^ 
bear  a  relation  respectively  to  the  old  arrangement.  They  are, 
indeed^  the  remains  of  the  Bishop's  courts.  Commissaries 
have  a  power  in  civil  matters  to.  any  extent,  if  both  the  par* 
ties  join  issue.  If,  however,  the  party  complained  of  do  not 
compear,  their  power  is  limited  to  L40  Scots,  or  LS  6s  8d 
Sterling.  To  those  of  the  parishes  of  Stirlingshire  which  be- 
long to  the  commissariot  of  Stirling,  we  may  add,  as  being  si- 
aiOarly  attached,  Dollar,  in  the  presbytery  of  Stirling,  and 
eounty  of  Clackmannan;  M uckart,  in  the  presbytery  of  Auch- 
ierarder,  and  county  of  Perth;  Saline,  Torrybum,  and  Car- 
nock,  in  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermlin,  and  county  of  Fife. 
The  Conmiissaries  of  Stirling  and  Dunblane  exercise  a  cumu- 
lative jurisdiction  in  the  barony  of  KambuskineU  See  p.  373« 
Baldemock,  Kilsyth,  and  Campsay,  are,  properly  speaking,  in 
the  commissariot  of  Hamilton  and  Campsie,  the  seat  of  justice 
being  Glasgow.  These  parishes  were  once  in  the  commissari* 
0t  of  Stirlmg;  and,  as  appears  from  the  record,  the  Commissa- 
ry of  Stirling,  in  CromweH's  time,  gave  decrees  against  per<f 
BOOS  residing  in  these  parishes  to  the  extent  of  several  thou- 
sand pounds  Steriing.  Communication  of  James  Wright 
Esqr  Commissary  of  Stirling.  When  the  disjunction  of  Bal- 
demock, Kilsyth,  and  Campsay,  from  the  commissariot  of 
jStirling,  took  place,  is  not  known.  Bishop  Keitli  classes  as 
parsonages  **  Slamannan  Moor,  Killeam,  Monysbrock,  Inch- 
calxeochy  Bothemock,  and  Camsay^*'  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Drymen  seems  to  have  been  a  parsonage,  though 
omitted  by  the  Bishop  as  such.  Maurice  parson  of  Drymen 
witnessed  a  charter  12d8,  by  Maldwin  Sd  Earl  of  Levenax,  to 
Arthur  Galbraith  of  Aucheoloich  and  Cartenbenach,  with 
power  to  seiae  and  condemn  malefactors,  who  are  all  to  be 
-hanged  on  the  Earl's  gallows.  Auchmar's  Essay,  Glasgow 
1723,  4tO|  p.  52.    There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  here 
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with  a  charter  by  Donald  6th  Earl,  more  than  a  century  afta% 
to  Maurice  of  Buchanan,  a  notice  of  which  was  published  in 
Robertson  s  Index  1798.  See  pp.  396,  397  of  this  ▼olume. 
Sir  Robert  Lang  parson  of  Inchcalzeoch  witnessed  a  charter 
already  mentioned,  pp.  27|  273. 

I.  Presbytery  of  STinLiNO.--'It  was  established  in  15SU 
when,  for  establishing  presbyteries  (which  the  printed  abridge- 
ment of  Caiderwood's  manuscript  calls  "  this  order  of  elder- 
ships/' and  into  which  laymen  were  not  introduced  till  5S 
years  afler)  in  Stirling  and  Linlithgow,  tho  General  Asaemblj 
appointed  **  Mr  Robert  Moagomerie,  John  Duncaosone,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Dunblane."  Calderwood,  101.    The  Presbytery 
of  Stirling,  this  year,  received  from  the  Assembly' a  commis- 
sion to  try  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane  (who  had  been  employed 
to  give  the  Presbytery  existence)  and  the  Bishop  of  the  Isles, 
**  called  Bishops  because  of  their  title  to  the  benefice  or  bisho- 
prick,  not  by  reason  of  any  episcopal  authority."  Ibid.  133, 
1 M^.-*! .  Parish  of  Stirling,  In  the  chapter*house  of  Westmin- 
ster, a  list  is  preserved  of  such  of  the  Scottish  records  as  Ed- 
ward I  had  appropriated.     One  is  '*  Diversi  Rotuli  et  Parvi 
de  antiquis  redditibus  Strivelini  et  diversarmn  firmerum;*'  an- 
other is  '<  Carta  M.  Abel  de  Hospitio  habendo  (keeping  a 
tavern)  in  Strivelin,  et  ohiigatio  ejusdem  ;'*  a  tliird,  **  Carta 
de     Nundjnis    (Fairs)    de    Strivelin."     Robertaoo's    Index. 
Among  the  *'  Actes  maid  be  King  James  the  Sext,  24ch  Oc> 
tober  1581,  not  imprented,*'  there  isDne  •*  of  the  fair  of  Stri- 
vuling."     Glendook.     There  was  a  diarter  by  Robert  I  to 
tlie  Abbey  of  Cambuskennetb  of  the  patronage  of  the  Church 
of  Kilmaronock.    Robertson's  Index.     David  II  granted  a 
clmrter  to  *<  John  Burgh  Maisser,  passagium  babdla  aqma  dt 
J'orihjuxta  StrivclinJ'*  Robert  Erskinegave,  under  this  reign, 
the  church  of  Kiunoul  to  the  Abbey  of  Cambuskeoncth,  Ho- 
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berUon's  Index.    It  has  been  asserted,  pp.  237,  2BB,  that  the 
GommaBd  of  Stirling  castle  continued  in  the  family  of  £r- 
akine^  from  13G0  till  1715.    We  have  remarked,  p.  618,  that 
it  had  done  so  with  some  interruptions.    It  may  now  be  notic^ 
ed  that  Robert  II  gave  a  charter  of  it  to  his  son  Robert  Earl 
of  Fyfe  and  Monteith,  with  the  emoluments  it  had  formerly 
brpnght.     Robertson's  Index.     The  latter  individual  wheh 
Duke  of  Albany .  and  Regent,  endowed  a  chaplain  for  St 
Michael>  chapel  in  the  castle.  Ibid.    He  incidentally  demon- 
strated his  "thirst  of  popularity,  by  confirming  a  charter  by 
William  deiKethfMaristthall  of  Scotland  and  Margaret  Fra* 
xer  (who  seems  to  have  been  the  heir  female  of  the  Frazers  of 
Touch^and  to  have  asserted  her  claim  to  thesheri&hip  of  Stir- 
ling in  the  ^eice  of  the  royal  grant  to  the  £rskines)»  to  John 
Earl  of  Bucban  &c  and  last  of  all  to  Robert  de  Ketht  son  of 
the  said  William,  and  heirs  male  of  his  body^  the  lands  of 
Tulchfrazer.  and  Drippisin  Stirlingsliire,  with  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  that  shire;  dated  Aberdene,  2d  May  14b07.  From 
another  charter,  it  appears,  that,  for  Tulchfraser,  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  resigned  TulUcuhrie  in   Clackmannanshire.    Index. 
This  Regent  gave  a  charter  "  to  Malcolm  Fleming  of  Biggar 
of  the  aonnal  of  the  Kirk  of  Stirling  pertaining  to  the  Abbey 
of  Holyrood,  waird  Stirling."    Index.    The  rents  of  the  lord- 
skip  of  Stirling  were  obtained  by  the  Marr  family  in  1584. 
In  an  act  of  Parliament  '*  anent  money  and  victual  assigned 
to  tho  keeping,  of  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Dunbertaue,  Stri- 
viiing,  and  Blackness,  our  Sovereign  Lord,  with  advice  &c 
has  statutes  and  ordained  to  the  cnstle  of  Striviliog,  the  few- 
mailles  of  Lotdschippe  of  Stirlingshire,  Mcnteith,  Brechin, 
and  Nevar."    Skene.    The  charter  mentioned  p.  285,  was 
granted  by  Queen  Mary.    Being  lately  inquired  after,  it  was 
produced  by  the  proprietor.     In   1(121,  Duncan  Patersone 
for   Sterline  was  chosen   a  Lord  of  Articles;   and  Adam 
JBellenden   Bishop   of  Dunblane,   also,    was   then   chosen^ 
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Calderw'ood,    775.      In    1707,    Colonel    John    Erskine    of 
Carnock,  as  parliamentary   commissioner  for    Stirling,    vot- 
ed  in    fdvour    of   the    Union.     He  wai  a  younger  son  of 
David  2d  Lord  Cardross,  by  Mary^  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Bruce  of  Camock.     He   was   Lieut.  Governor  of  Stirling 
castle,   of  which  his  near  relative,  the  Earl  of  Man*,  was 
chicf.Governor.    The  Colonel  planted  those  venerable  trees 
which  now  embeillsh  the  south-east  environs  of  the  King^s 
Park.    An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1707  **  for  dean- 
sing  the  passages  through  the  Mary  Wynd»  in  the  borough 
of  Stirling)  by  taking  down  the  forestairs  and  outshots.*'    Q. 
A.  pari.  I.  stss.  4.  cap.   12.    Some  nuisances  of  this  sort  ia 
other  parts  of  the  borough,  and  in  tlie  suburbst  demand  a  si- 
milar interposition  of  the  legislature.    We  had  omitted  to  no- 
tice Patrick  Symson  Minister  of  Stirling,  and  colleague  here 
of  the  celebrated  Henry  Guthrie,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dun- 
keld.    Both  were  Authors*  the  latter  of  Memoirs  of  the  Scot* 
tish  Afiairs  from  1627,  till  the  death  of  Charles  I  1649,  the 
former  of  a  folio  work  of  which  the  following  is  the  title  of 
one  of  the  editions,  <*  Hi&torie  of  the  Church  since  the  dayes 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  untill  this  present  age  (about  1600) 
divided  into  foure   Books,  Emperors,  Bishops,    Popes,  &C. 
Heretics,  Councils,  By  Mr  Patrick  Symson  Minister  Strive- 
llng,   3d  edition,  London,  Dawson,  1634."     The  parish  of 
Stirling  was  anciently  in  the  diocese  of  St  Andrew's.    It  was 
afterwards  disjoined,  along  with  the  arch-deanry  of  Lothian, 
when  this  slice  of  the  diocese  was  erected  into  the  diocese  of 
Edinburgh  by  Charles  I  in  163S.    The  Minister  of  the  high* 
est  charge  in  Stirling  was  then  made  a  Prebend  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  St  Giles. — The  entry-money  for  opening  shop 
in  tlie  borough  of  Stirling  is  L.60  Str.    Candidates  muit  shew 
that  tlicy  possess  L.200  Str.  of  clear  stock.    Strangers  are  al- 
lowed to  open  shop  for  L<3  Str.  annually.    This  priyilege 
commenced,  at  a  lower  rate,  about  1791-    The  entry  to  the 
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^uildry  waB  then  only  L.50. — Gowling  Hill  seems  Gualannf 
Gaelic  for  **  shoulder.*'  A  hill  of  this  name  occurs  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Drymen. — The  walks  which  had  been  made  around 
the  rock  of  the  ancient  Snawdun,  have,  recently,  been  much 
improved  at  the  expence  of  the  borough,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  travelled  gentleman,  and  a  native  of  the  placet 
£benezer  Brown  Esqr  Inspector  of  Army  Hospitals,  and 
lately  acting  as  such  in   Sicily .«-The  population  in  1811 

was,    males    2625,    females    3271,    total    5896 2.    iS^ 

Ninians  parish  was  anciently  Ecclis;  the  Gaelic  name  of 
which  the  Latin  derivative  is  eccUsia,  and  the  English  tran- 
slation ^'  church."     Thus  the  ancient  name  of  Falkirk  was 
Eglisbreachi  "  spotted  church."    St  Ninian*s  has  a  detach- 
ment considerably  distant  from  the  main  body,  in  the  point 
of  land  containing  Shiphaugh  and  Queenshaugh.   At  the  nor- 
thern extremity  of  Queenshaugh  a  curious  relic  was,  about 
1790,  dragged  out  of  the  river.  It  was  a  brass  collar  with  tht» 
inscription,  '*  Alexander  Steuart  found  guilty  of  death  for 
thefl  at  Perth,  5  December  1701,  and  gifted  by  the  Justiciars, 
as  a  perpetual  servant  to  Sir  John  Aresken  of  Alva."    It  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Antiquary  Society  of  Scotland.    Statist 
tical  Account,  VIII,  pp.  599  and  600  compared.    St  Nini- 
an*s  parish  contained  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  retour,  *'  MaiV  16.   1627^  Joannes  Drwnmond 
de  Camock  in  adificiis  SfC  in  erofla  cum  lie  CtUkU^,  ad  saceUuni 
seu  capettaneam  Beatce  Maria  Virginis  de  Skeocke,*'  It  is  about 
a  mile  down  tlie  strean,  from  the  village  of  Bannockburiti 
Sgeadiag  is  the  fruit  of  the  hawthorn,  and  seems  to  hava  an 
affinity  to  the  name  of  the  chapel.   Robert  III  gave  a  charter 
"  to  Ronald  Dalmahoy  of  the  sergant  land  of  Skeok."  Drtvtd 
II  had  given  a  charter  to  Henry  Urrye  of  the  forfaultrie  of 
Osbert  within  the  county  of  Stirling,  with  the  sergeandrie  of 
the  said  shire.    Robertson's  Index.    Robert  Bruce  gave  a 
charter  to  William  Predergaist^  of  Slamaiman,  and  the  helf  of 
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Leviland  in  the  county  of  Stirling  **  whilk  Gilbert  de  Mai- 
herbe  forisfecit."  Of  the  Kirk  of  Moor,  now  pulled  down  but 
once  standing  abore  3  miles  south-west  of  the  modern  clerical 
outpost  of  Buckieburn,  a  rivulet  near  the  "  Hill  of  Deer'* 
Dundqff,  the  family  of  Montrose  had  the  patronage,  at  ap- 
pears from  a  retour,  "  Mar,  28.   1627.    Jacobus  Comes  de 
Montroisy  Dominus  Grahame  et  Mugdoky  hares  Joannis  Oo^ 
initis  de  Montrois  patris,  in  terris  et  baronia  de  Mugdok,  now 
iarra  et  Jbrtalicio  de  Mugdokt  lacuhus  et  piscariis^  et  advoca^ 
tione  de  Killerne  et  Dundctfmure,  et  capeUaniie'altaru  Sanct^p 
crucis  infra  ecclesiam  de  EVumbartane  &c.    "  Kirkamuir**   is 
stated  apart  from  St  Ninian*8  in  the  Commissary's  list  of  pa-- 
rishes.    Woodend,  in  St  Ninian's  parish,  was,  a  few  years 
since,  changed  to  Gartur,  from  the  old  family  estate  of  the 
Grahams  of  Gartur  in  Perthshire.    Gartur  is  properly  Caer- 
Tor,  signifying  "Hill  Fort."    The  house  of  old  Gartar,  an 
appanages  of  the  Monteith  estate,  stands  upon  a  commanding 
eminence.    The  modern  house  of  Sauchie  "  Place  of  Wil- 
lows/' is  nearly  a  mile  north  by  west  of  the  ancient,  which 
was  the  residence  of  th6  Shaws  of  Sauchie,  and  of  which 
some  ruins,  close  to  a  rivulet,  are  still  visible^    Auchenbowie 
is  "  yellow  field."    Craigmad  is  "  rock  of  the  wolf.'*    Plean 
seems  Jlann^    "  blood,"  an  appropriate  name.    Craignesa  is 
*'  rocky  point."     Craigforth,    anciently  Craigorthe,    p.  27. 
Kaims  is  Cambusy  "  crook y"  viz.  of  the  riven    Kildean,  p. 
172.    A  charter  by  David  II  to  Andrew  Ersktne  of  the  lands 
of  Raplache  near  Strivelyn,  was  gives  at  the  castle  of  Leven 
a*  r.  25.     Robertson's  Index  ^    Biipal^lagh  'i  bustle  of  the 
archery,*'  as  Strigh-hgh^  the  old  name  of  Stirling,  is  "  strife 
of  the  archery."    Torbrex  is  "  spotted  emineaoe/'   Polmsise 
is  "  pool  of  beauty,"  if  not  of  Saxon  derivation,  "  Pool  of 
rotung,"  from  the  dead. bodies  patri6ed  hereafter  the  battle 
of  Bannockbum.    Cringate  seeing  crean*cath,  "  smart  battle.*' 
Craigengelty  <<  rock  of  terror/'    Carbfook  is  perhaps  '*  spot- 
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ted  castle/'^Having  inspected  the  ground,  with  an  intellii* 
gent  military  Engin^r,  the  writer  is  convinced,  that  the  Scot^ 
tish  army,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  of  Bannock - 
burn,  was  drawn  up,--Qeither  from  west  to  east,  as  asserted 
by  Buchanan,  nor  **  in  the  line  of  the  present  road  from  Stir* 
ing  to  Kilsjrth,"  as  conjectured  by  Messrs  Ker  and  Scott 
(meaning  what  is  now,  from  a  recent  change,  called  the  old 
road),— 4>nt  with  the  right  flank  upon  the  Bannock,  near  the 
modem  farm  house  of  Graysteal,  where  the  bank  has  a  steep 
southern  declivity  of  many  feet,— the  centre  strongly  posted 
on  the  slope  of  Giliy's-Hill,— and  left  flank  extending  along 
the  80ttth*east  brow  of  Cockshot-Hill,  and  resting  in  St  Nini- 
an*s  village.  That  an  advanced  post  might  have  been  station- 
ed on  Caldam-Hill,  is  not  impossible.  The  eminence  was  de- 
fended on  the  right  by  the  celebrated  morass;  and  the  stand- 
ard, as  in  other  instances,  might  have  been  moveable  on  a  ma- 
chine. But  that  the  centre  of  the  main  body  had  been  posted 
here,  is  incredible.  There  is  not  space  for  drawing  up  the 
number  generally  allowed  to  have  composed  it;  and,  had  it  been 
smaller  and  posted  here,  it  would  have  been  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  army  by  the  upper  extremity  of  tlie  marsh, 
bending  in  rear  towards  the  north,  and  next  by  the  valley 
which  separates  Caldam-Hill  from  both  Gtlly's-Hill  and 
Cockshot-Hill.  Such  an  arrangement  is  inconsistent  with 
Bruce*s  known  policy  of  condensing  his  comparatively 
sknall  force  so  as  to  render  it  the  more  impenetrable  to 
the  immense  masses  of  Edward's  army.  The  honey-comb 
pits  were,  as  asserted  by  Barbour  (X.  387,  388),  made  at  ei- 
ther wing,  and,  consequently,  at  the  right  wing,  .must  have 
been  in  the  nearly  level  ridge  between  the  head  of  the  morass 
and  the  steep  and  rugged  bank  of  the  Bannock  in  front  of  the 
farm  of  Graysteal.  The  reason  for  making  them  wiw  the  level- 
ness  of  the  ground.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  English  van» 
deceived  by  the  inviting  appearance  of  the  ground|  had  pre^ 
ed  along  th^  ridge,  and,  attacking  the  right  wing^  passed  t« 
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the  central  grand  divisiion  by  tlie  west  end  oFtlie  morass,  s^i 
that  the  rest  of  the  army  made  the  best  of  their  iway  by  the 
other  end  of  the  morass,  or  through  the  more    practical»l-» 
parts,  to  attack  the  left  wing.    **  Tiie  Scots  army,"   says  Mr 
Kerr,  **  ai>pcars  to  have  been  drawn  up  obliquely  to  the  posi- 
tion of  tlic  En'^lish,  or  ratiier   to  the  ground  b}'  whic!i  thjy 
could  attain  to  the  Scots  line;  so  that  the  right  wing  of  tin 
Scots  was  offered  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  while  the  centre 
was  withdrawn  at  a  still  greater  distance,  and  placed  more 
ohliquely.    While  the  right  wing  under  'Edward  Bruce  wa> 
^:omi)letely  engaged  with  tlie  van,  and  manfully  withstanding 
their  utmost  efforts,  Randolph  advanced  boldly  with  his  centre 
division  to  meet  the  main  body  of  the  English.  The  left  wing 
now  advanced  to  take  their  share  in  the  combat*'  &c.    I,  47-. 
See  accompanying  map  of  the  battle,  drawn  by  a  military  gen- 
tleman— Population  in  1811,  males  3812,  females  3935,  total 
7747.— 3.  Parish  of  GargunnocL    For  etymology  see'  p.  (534. 
Glentamie,  *'glen  of  the  small  bushy  hillsl"  Tlenchwaasyjieuch 
"  wet:"    Lcckie  "  flat."    Boquhan,  Mo^cnan  "  plain  of  the 
sea."    Culmor,  Culbeg,  "  great  and  little  backs,"  i.  €•  remote 
Unds.    Ballochleum,  "  HoUow  of  the  Leap,  or  Precipice." 
We  may  notice  what  we  had  missed  in  speaking  of  Boquhan 
(though  it  be  not  clear  whether  a  place  of  this  name  in  the 
parish  of  Killeam  be  not  meant),   ^  Caria^*  by  David  II, 
"  Joanni  Yle,  vt  Margaret  de   Vdui  sponse  ejus,  terre  de  Bu* 
chancy  in  vie.  de  Strrvdyne^  apnd  Perth  15  Mariii^  a,  r.  89/' 
The  grant  of  Buchanan,  by  David  II,  to  Gilbert  Cairick, 
mentioned  p.  396,   relates  perhaps  to   Boquhan  io  the  pa* 
rish  of  Gargunnock;  for  Robertson^s  Index  contains  a  no- 
tice of  a  charter  by  this  monarch  to  Murthac  son  of  Malcolm 
of  the  half  lands  of  Leckie  lyand  near  Buchanan  vie.  de  Stir- 
ling.      Sir   Robert  Douglas  quotes  a  similar  expression  in 
irpcaking  of  the  exchange  of  the  other  half  of  these  lands  by 
which  David  8  father  had  obtained,  from  Malcolm  5th  Earl  of 
Levenax,  the  lands  of  Cardross  in   Dunbartonshire.     Peer- 
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ag€,  401. — Papulation  in  1811,  males  4at,  fcinalcs  504",  total 
90S,— 3.  Larbert  and  Dunipace.  For  etymologies  sec  pp.  19, 7 1 . 
They  were  anciently  chapels  dependent  on  the  church  ot  St 
NinianX  pp.  135,  1S6;  and,  more  recently,  separate  parishes. 
The  time  of  their  union  is  unknown  to  the  writer.  Several 
IbrtSy  probably  British,  are  in  these  parishes,  one  at  Lar- 
berty  another  at  Braes,  in  Dunipace,  and  a  third  at  Upper 
Torwood.  Near  Torwood,  Donald  Cargill  excoiamunicated 
Charles  II.  For  etymology,  see  pp.  93,  109.  Statistical 
Account,  III,  3S5,  $$6.  Larbert  gave  birth  to  the  great 
Abyssinian  traveller.  Herbertshire,  in  the  parish  oi  Duni^ 
pace,  and  standing  beautifully  on  the  north  bank  of  tlie 
Caritm  near  Denny,  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  the 
name  of  a  parish.  See  pp.  274,  275.  This  elegant  place 
was,  not  many  years  ago,  in  the  possession  of  the  Stir- 
lings,  cadets  of  the  Stirlings  of  Aucliyle  in  Pertlishire,  who 
were  descended  of  the  Stirlings  of  Cader  in  Lanarkshire. 
An  heiress  of  this  surname,  lady  of  Lord  Alva,  Senator 
of  thie  College  of  Justice,  sold  it  to  the  first  of  the  Muir« 
heads  of  Herbertshire.  Dunovan  is  Dun-Abhainn^  '  Hill 
of  the  River.*  Bh  is  pronounced  like  v.  Skaithmoor, 
Sgath  '  fe^ar,  shadow.'  Population  in  1811,  males  2405, 
females  2604,  total  5009. — 5.  Alva^  anciently  Alucth,  pro* 
bably  another  form  of  Ahiin  *  beautiful,'  was  *  niniscl ' 
of  Dunkeld  {tie  niensa  Episcopi^  part  of  tlie  fuuds  for  tlio 
Bishop's  support);  and  the  duties  of  it  were  performed  by 
the  monks  of  Kambudkinel,  who  obtained,  as  a  compensation, 
the  whole  of  the  benefice,  in  1290.  Chartulary  of  Cam- 
buskenneth.  Alexander  Dominus  de  Stirling  Miles  granted 
one  acre  of  land  to  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  St  Servanui, 
and  church  of  St  Servanus  de  Alucth,  describing  it  as  ly* 
ing  *  inter  ipsam  Jontem*  (St  Serfs  well)  *  ei  ecrlmam^ 
1296/  The  well  is  ro  the  Minister's  glebe.  Ibid.  1  loni 
1581,  the  year  when  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling  was  erect- 
ed, till  1632,    Alva  was  united  to  Tillicoultry.     Stafilical 
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Account,  XVIII,  1S8.  Population  in  1811|  males  4«i, 
females  480,  total  921 «— 6.  Airik,  i.  e.  'high.'  Dun* 
more  is  *  great  rising  ground/  i.  e.  the  largiest  near. 
Kersie,  p.  579.  Letham  leth-amh,  literally  *  half-ocean,* 
i.  e.  the  division  of  what  is  subject  to  be  overflown  by  the 
sea.  The  church-yard  is  enclosed  on  the  west  by  Airth 
castle;  which,  some  centuries  ago,  was  the  acquisition,  by 
marriage,  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Bruces  of  Clackman* 
nan.  An  inscription  in  marble  in  the  church  confounds 
Robert  Bruce  the  competitor  of  John  Baliol  with  the 
grandson  and  successful  clmaant  of  the  Scottish  crown,  by 
calling  the  former  '  King  of  Scotland,'  which  he  was  neither 
de  facto  nor  de  jure.  Robert  Duke  of  Albany  gave  a  charter 
of  Airth  in  the  county  of  Stirling  to  John  Lindsay  of  Byres. 
Robertson's  Index.  The  present  proprietor,  Thomas  Graham 
Stirling  Esqr  of  Airth  and  Strowan,  has  greatly  improved 
the  castle.  Population  in  1811,  males  881,  females  896,  to- 
tal 1727. — 7.  Batkkennar.  *<  Most  of  the  Celtic  names  of 
places,"  says  an  intelligent  Celtie  correspondent,  *'  beginning 
in  BOf  seem  to  have  been  corrupted  from  Mo  or  Maogk,  *  a 
plain.'  Thus  Bothkennar  or  Mo-kennar  will  signify  '  plain 
of  the  western  head*land.'  It  is  remarkable  that  Timothy 
Pont  spells  it  '<  Boiih-Kettard"  William  Couper,  Bishop  oi 
Galloway,  had,  in  1587,  been  ordained  Minisier  of  Bothken- 
nar, and  remained  in  this  capacity  till  95-  He  is  the  Author 
of  Sermons  and  some  Theological  Tracts.  William  Nimmo, 
Author  of  the  1st  Edition  of  the  History  of  Stirlingshire  was 
Minister  of  Bothkennar,  and  had  been  Assistant  to  the  Reve- 
rend Mr  Gibson  Minister  of  St  Ninian's.  He  died  about 
1780.  Population  in  1811,  males  426,  females  407)  total 
8.'5d. — ^8.  The  church  of  Denny  was  anciently  dependent  on 
that  of  Falkirk.  Communication  of  the  Reverend  Dr  Wilson 
of  Falkirk.  The  name  seems  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic 
DuHf  pronounced  Doon,  and  signifying  **  Hill.'*  Darrach 
Hill,  a  principal  feature  of  this  parish^  is  "  Hill  of  Oaks.*' 
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Ganrelt,  on  the  north-east,  is  Garbh-aUty  *  rough  rivulet/ 
i.  e.  place  on.  Myot-hill  seems  to  be  maoih  '  soft  or  smooth.' 
Castle  Rankin  is  '*  Castle  of  the  head«land  point."  Drum- 
bowie  is  *  yellow  rising  ground.'  Garth  ia  *  com.'  Ban^ 
keir  '  fair  fort.'  Catscleugh  is  Scoto«  Saxon,  denoting  '  pre- 
cipice of  cats.'  In  digiging  at  Woodgate,  on  the  Carron, 
for  the  foundation  of  the  newly  built  house  there,  a  rude 
stone  coffin,  made  of  flags,  about  two  thirds  of  the  ordinary 
length,  placed  nearly  perpendicular,  and  containing  the  bones 
of  an  adult  person,  was  found.  It  is  dated,  as  we  have  learn- 
ed, 1  SOL  Population  in  1811,  males  1296,  females  1395, 
total  269K 

II.  Prbsbytkry  of  Dunblane. — <'  St  Johnstone"  and 
Dunblane  were  two  presbyteries  in  Perthshire  in  1593.  Print- 
ed Abridgement  of  Calderwood's  MS,  286.  The  presbytery 
of  Dunblane  continued  under  Bishops  till  the  Revolution, 
when  it  was  joined  to  Stirling.  It  was  disjoined  in  1698* 
The  following  is  the  first  minute  of  the  presbjrtery  of  Dun- 
blane after  iu  revival.  '*  At  Dunblane  26  Apryle  1698  Ac- 
cording to  ane  Act  of  the  provincial  Synod  of  Pertli  and  Stir- 
ling mett  at  Stirling  the  12th  and  IStfa  dayes  of  this  instant 
disjoining  the  presbytery  at  Dunblane  from  Stirling  and  ap- 
pointing them  to  meet  here  this  day  Sec .Mr  Michael 

Potter  (Minister  of  Dunblane)  had  sennon  on  baiaj:  SO  v.  20 
Aiid  though  the  Lord  give  you  the  bread  of  adversity  and  the 
waters  of  afflictioo,  yet  shall  not  thy  teachers  ete."  *^  My 
Lord  AberucheF'  (Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  a  Senator  of  the 
College  of  the  Justice)  is  mentioned  as  forming  one  of  the 
sederunt. — 9.  Kippen^  perhaps  from  Ceap-beinn^  "  foot  of 
mountain,"  is  partly  in  Perthshire.  See  p.  576.  It  was  an- 
ciently a  canonry  in  the  church  of  Dunblane  (p.  186)  though^ 
according  to  another  account,  belonging  to  Kambuskinel.  A 
retour  of  David  2d  Lord  Cardross,  17th  March  1637,  speaks 
of  Kippen  as  **  of  old  belonging  to  Cambuskenneth."    See 
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Roxburgh.  The  patronage  was  anciently  exercised  by  the  Earls 
of  Mentclh.  See  p.  136.  Whether  Kippen  was  a  rectory  we 
cannot  affirm,  but  Bishop  Keith  takes  notice  of  *  Robert  Col* 
qiihoun,  a  son  of  the  family  of  Luss,  as  Rector  of  Luss  and 
Kippen,  in  14-73,  and  Bishop  of  Argyle  in  1473  and  H9.3.* 
Catalogue,  171.  This  parish  has  been  celebrated  for  its  at- 
tachment to  "  the  solemn  league  and  covenaiu/'  In  1675, 
**  the  sacrament  of  tlie  supper,*'  says  Wodrow,  **.  being  much 
thirsted  for  by  many,  last  year  and  this,  who  could  not  re* 
celve  it  with  the  incumbents,  and  had  not  an  opportunity  to 
join  witli  the  indulged,  several  ministers  resolved  to  celebrate 
it.  Accordingly,  in  the  parish  of  Kippen,  in  tlic  shire  of  Stir- 
ling, the  supper  of  the  Lord  was  dispensed  in  the  night  time 
to  a  very  numerous  meeting."  I.  4*16.  Arnbcg  is  mentioned 
as  the  spot.  Statistical  Account.  In  the  battle  of  Bothwell, 
22d  June,  1679,  "  a  guard  of  two  or  three  hundred  couniry- 
rncn,"  says  Wodrow,  **  were  set  to  keep  tlie  bridge,  consist- 
ing of  Kippen  and  Galloway  men,**  who,  he  adds,  *'  defended 
the  bridge  with  a  great  deal  of  gallantry,"  II.  66.  On  the 
26th,  a  royal  proclamation  denounced  as  rebels  and  traitors 
<'  John  Balfour  of  Kinloch,  Hackstoun  of  Rathillet, 

Ure  of  Shargartoun,  Blair  of  Finnick,"  and  others.    II. 

A  pp.  XXX.  In  November  1681,  the  Privy  Council  had  re- 
ceived a  list  of  Heritors  in  Stirlingshire  who  had  been  at  Both- 
wel.  Here  we  find  '  David  Forrest  of  Kihnore,  in  Kippen  pa- 
rish* (Culmore  is  in  Gargunnock)  '  Alexander  Buchanan  Friar 
of  Buchlivie,  Donald  Connel  Portioner  of  Buchlivie,  Ure 

of  Shargartoun,  Walter  Leckie  of  May,  (Mye  is  in  the  parish  of 
Drymen)  Thomas  Miller  there,  John  Key  in  Glennis,  Thomas 
Ure  there,  James  Galbraith  there,  Arthur  Dougald  in  Arnca- 
muel''  (a  place  a  short  way  east  of  Arnprior  in  Perthshire^ 
which,  in  Bleau's  Atlas»  is,  by  Timothy  Pont,  called  Anna- 
nuel),  John  Dougald  his  son,  John  Mackenzie  there.  II* 
•260.    On  the  9th  of  January  1682,  a  sentence  of  forfeiture 
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was  pronounced  by  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  against  ^  James 
Ure  of  Shargartoun,  and  Donald  Conncl  Portioner  in  Buchii- 
vie.'    *  Mr  Uie  had  left  Iiearing  the  episcojKil  ministers,*   as 
Wodrow  expresses  it,  '  and  joined  himself  to  the  persecuted 
presbyteriaii    ministers  in  StirliDgshire  and  Montcith,    and 
heard  them,  and  had  his  children  baptized  with  them;  upon 
tltis  he  had  his  house  frequently  spoiled  by  parties  of  sol- 
diers  before  (the  battle  oO  Bothwel.    In  this  case,  for  his 
own  safety,    he   joined    tlie « people   in    arms  at   Bothwel. 
Such  as  came  from  Kippen,  Gargunnock,  and  that  coun- 
try, joined  themseWes  to  him  as  tlieir  captain,  .and  he  and 
they  were  placed  at  the  bridge  to  defend  it,    which  they 
did  with  a  great  deal  of  bravery,  till  his  ainmunition  fail- 
ed, and  the  army  fled,  and  several  of  his  men  were  killed, 
and  he  got  off  himself  with  great  hazard."     Mr  Ure  and 
family  underwent  great  hardships  till  the  Revolution.     His 
mother,  above  seventy,  for  hearing  sermon  at   '  the  Grib* 
loch,'  was  carried  thence  to  the  jail  of  Glasgow,  and,  living 
io  a  crowd  of  prisoners,  died,  after  a  fcw  days,  in  this  indeli* 
cate  situation.    A  hundred  pounds  Sterling  were  offered  for 
Mr  Ure  alive  or  dead;  and  he  fled  to  Ireland.     Venturing 
back  at  the  end  of  six  months,  he  concealed  himself  in  the 
fields;  and,  in  winter  1684,  lay  several  weeks  in  the  wood  of 
Boquhan,  where  his  clothes  were  often  frozen  to  the  ground. 
During  day,  he  retired  to  Duncan  Chr}'stal*s  barn  at  '  the 
Muirend,*  and  lay  behind  the  corn.    His  lady,  for  conversing 
with  her  husband,  was  some  time  in  prison.    After  the  Revo- 
lution, Mr  Ure  served  as  Captain-Lieutenant  on  the  side  of 
Government,  aiid  outlived  Uie  commotioas  of  1715.    II,  260, 
SfGI.   *  William  Young  Cordiner  in  Gargunnock,  Andrew  Mil- 
ler Smith  there,  aad  James  Macarcher  there,'  are  named  in 
the  list,  handed  to  the  Privy  Council,  of  those  of  the  Ileittors 
or'  Stulingshire  who  were  at  Bothwel.   p.  1260.     Dasher  (a 
rame  occurring  in  d/IVrcnt  parishes)   is  *  sunny.'    Broich  is 
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"  acclivity,*'  or,  in  the  Scottiih  dialect,  **  brae."  Ciirrodty 
"  steep."  Arngomery,  comkairf  **  portion  opposite/*  Falk- 
land, Jaughland?  i.  e.  '*  ploughed.*'  GriUocb,  corrupted 
perhaps  from  garih^blath  *  rough  and  warm,'  or  *  lying  to 
the  sun,*  the  character  of  this  resort  of  the  devout  in  the  con* 
venticling  times.  Garden,  Cardun,  *  €astle-HiU/  Blargort, 
*  field  of  com,*  or  it  may  denote  *  of  sour  land.'  Croitil* 
vain,  *  beautiful  croft.'  Buchlyvie,  BalMadk-bkHh,  *  field 
of  the  burying  ground.'  Ballemenoch,  '  middle  field.*  Cul- 
bowie,  *  yellow  back.'  Population  in  1811,  males  641,  fe- 
males 707,  total  1348. — 10.  Lecropty  or  Lecroch.  See  p.  136. 
Let'croch,  "  Half  of  the  Hill."  It  is  asserted,  erroneously, 
in  the  Statistical  Account,  that  it  was  attached  to  Dunkdd. 
See  Bishop  Keith*8  fable,  p.  21 1.  This  parish  seem»  to  have 
been,  by  the  Statist,  mistaken  for  Alva.  Population  in  1811, 
males  140,  females  143,  total  283 — 11.  The  Clackmannan- 
shire part  ofLogie,  perhaps  Lag  '*  Hollow**  includes  the  sites 
of  the  ancient  chapels  and  hermitages  of  Lupno^  north-west  of 
Menstrie,  on  the  western  bank  df  the  stream  which  flows  into 
the  Devon.  They  are  mentioned  in  a  retour,  **  Mail  1. 1694. 
Jacobus  Stirling  de  jKWr,  in  terris  et  batonia  de  Kdr  compre" 
hendente  terras  de  Kippendanifi^  terras  de  Lnpno»..uidvoctaicm' 
em  capeUaniarum  et  hermitagu  de  Luppno  unitas  in  baromam 
de  Keir^'  &c.  Aithrey  or  Airthrey  seems  a  corruption  of 
Ard-ratkad,  pronounced  ratf  i.  e.  **  high  or  ascending  road.* 
An  old,  and  very  steep  road  leads  through  it  to  Sheriffinoor. 
Population  in  1811,  males  319,  females  862»  total  681. 

III.  Prbsbttxrt  OF  DuKBART0K.<— It  wss  in  the  original 
*plat'  as  it  is  called,  of  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment b^un  in  1581,  and  confirmed,  by  act  of  Parliament,  in 
1592."^  12.  BaUernochy  anciently  Cartonbenack,  a  parsonage. 
Baldruinich  is  considered  as  the  Gaelic  name,  denoting,  ac- 
cording to  former  statements,  <  Druid*s  Town.*    See  p.  632. 
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About  a  mile  and  a  half  wot  of  the  bridge  of  Torransi  Stir- 
lingshire and  LanarUiire  seem  matuany  to  exchange  a  few 
acres  across  the  Kelvin.  See  Mr  Grassum'a  Map*  Temple 
points  to  the  Knights  Templars  as  haviag  had  property  there. 
Balmore  is  *  large  town.*  It  mast  be  ancient.  Craigmaddie 
is  '  Rook  of  the  Wolf.'  Blarskaith  alludes  to  a  field  of  battle. 
Blochairn  bhochd-aran^  *  milk  and  bread.'  It  is  very  near  the 
dniidical  monument.  See  p.  633.  In  I630|  the  patronage  of 
Baldernock  belonged  to  Stirling  of  Keir,  who  was  superior  of 
Bardowie  or  Kardowici  in  this  parish.  Retour  of  this  date. 
An  old  tower  was  the  residence  of  Galbraith  of  Bathernock. 
Statistical  Account.  Balgair,  in  the  parbh  of  Fintry^  is  now 
the  property  of  the  chief  person  of  this  name;  and  Culcreugh 
belonged  anciently  to  the  Galbraiths.  Population  in  1811, 
males  416,  females  402,  total  818.^13.  Balfron.  See  p.  409. 
SaH-Juar-auon  *  cold  town  of  the  river.'  Anciently  patron* 
ised  by  the  Drammoodsy  one  of  whom  gave  the  patronage  to 
the  Abbey  of  Inchaifray,  before  1905.  Balgair  ^  cheerful 
town.'  Glins  *  Hollows.'  Straqvdrar  '  corner  of  ralley.'  Bal- 
locheam  *  hollow  of  alders.'  Brochmore  '  great  acclivity/ 
Holme,  Scoto- Saxon  for  *  low  level  land.'  Edinbelly  '  hol- 
low of  ivy.'  Dalfod  *  field  of  the  pool.'  Kilfasset,  if  not  a 
corruption  of  Kinfasset  *  wild  point,'  indicates  an  old  church, 
or  burying  ground,  and  may  be  ^  of  the  wilderness.'  Bishop  Keith 
mentions  no  saint  whose  name  has  an  afiinity^o  Fasset.  Dura- 
breck  *  spotted  hill.'  Shian  sma,  «  stormy.*  Ballindalloch 
'  grove  of  the  field.'  Comoquhil  *  crook  of  young  wood.' 
Ibert  '  Lhairt  is  '  sacrifioe.'  A  pbu:e  of  the  name  occurs  in 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Drymen.  By  the  polite  attention  of 
Mr  William  Galbraith  younger  of  Blackhouse  Writer  in  Stir- 
ling, we  are  enabled  to  insert,  from  the  autograph,  a  copy  of 
a  receipt  granted  to  his  paternal  great«grandfather,  by  Mr 
Graham  of  Glengyle,  for  the  payment  of  '  watch*money.' 
Mr  Graliam,  indeed,  was  doing  the  same  lawful  and  bene- 
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ficial  service  to  the  public,  which  now  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
Captain  of  Policei  and  for  which  the  latter  receives,  from  the 
County,  a  yearly  salary  of  above  L.IQO  Sterling.  Mr  Robert 
Galbreath  had  been  one  of  the  contractors  regarding  the  pay- 
ment of  watch*nioney  to  Mr  Graham  and  soa  in  1741.  p.  728. 

'  Hill  12th  Decer,  1744v 
*  Then  Receaved  by  me  James  Grahame  of  Glengile  from  Ro- 
bert Galbreath  portioner  of  Enbelly  fourtie  shillings  Scots  mo- 
ney in  full  payt  of  all  bygone  watch  money  due  to  me  out  of 
his  portion  of  Enbelly  preceeding  martimas  last  as  witness 
my  hand  place  and  date  above-written 

Ja.  Grahame. 
(Marked  on  the  back  in  the  same  hand) 
*  Receit  Glcngil  to  Galbreath/ 

Glengyle's  receipt  is,  probably,  the  last  of  the  kind  that  ever 
was  granted.  In  the  beginning  of  the  follovring  year,  the  train 
of  the  rebellion  was  laying;  in  July,  Prince  Charles  had  ac- 
tually embarked  for  Scodaod;  and,  by  Martinmas,  Glengylc's 
hands  were  filled  with  more  important  concerns.  Population, 
males  951,  females  1062,  total  2013. — 14.  Buchanan,  an- 
ciently luchcalzeoch,  a  parsonage.  See  pp.  400,  401.  *  Sir 
Robert  Lang  parson  of  Inchcalzeoch*  in  1421,  appears  as  wit* 
ncss  to  a  grant  6  July  1444,  under  the  addition  of '  Rector  o^* 
Yncbcallzach.'  Lennox  Case,  14.  We  had  omitted,  in  speak- 
ing, p.  592,  of  the  *  fisli  without  fin*  in  Loch-Lomond,  to  no- 
tice what  is  said  of  it  in  Bleau's  Atlas,  1653,  by  Sir  Robert 
Gordon  of  Straloch,  or  his  coadjutor  David  Buchanan,  *  Lea 
poissons  quils  disent  n*avoir  pas  de  nageoires,  qu'  ils  apellcnt 
vulgairement  Paones,  sent  un  espece  d'anguilles,  c'est  pour- 
quoy  it  ne  faut  pas  s'en  estonner.'  VI,  96.  Of  Inchfad  it  is 
said,  *  elleestabondante  en  fruits,  asses  remplis  de  hois,  d'une 
situation  basse,  mais  belles.'  91.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
specify  those  of  the  islands  of  Loch»Lomond  which  are  ia 
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Stirlingshire.    They  are  Inchcailleach  *  Old  woman  or  Cow- 
ard's Isle/  Clariiich  or  *Flat  Island,'  Tor  Inch  or  *  Hill  Island/ 
Etlaodarroch  or  <  Island  of  Oaks/  Inchfad  or  *  Long  Island/ 
lachcruin  or  <  Round  Island/  Buckinch  or  *  Goat  Island/  Ar- 
dach  or  '  High  Island/  Ellanhaona  (tliere  are  here,  nearly 
coDtiguous,    two    small    i&laqds,    emblematical  of  aonachd 
*  union ),  and  EUanan-dorrachan  *  the  small  rugged  island/ 
These  are  all  in  the  parish  of  Buchanan,  which  is  the  only  one  of 
the  county  skirting  the  lake.  Under  water  at  the  north  end  of 
Clarineh  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  The  lake  musthavcgreat!y  in- 
creased its  dimensions.  Another  proof  occurs,  on  the  other  side, 
at  Camustraddan,  the  seat  of  Robert  Colquhoun  Esqr.    The 
subaqueous  foundation  of  tlie  former  mansion  is  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.    For  other  particulars  of  Loch-Lomond 
see  pp.  591-^595.    Buchanan,  p.  395,  396.    This  etymology 
iasued  from  the  p^,  probably,  of  David  Buchanan,  who  is 
known  to  have  been  a  coadjutor  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Stra* 
loch  in  his  contribution  to  Bleau*s  Atlas.    Gartlich  '  field  of 
the  flat  stone.*    Coldrach  *  troublesome  back/  perhaps  from 
its  being  difficult  of  cultivation.  Stuckintaggart  *  priest's  field/ 
the  portion  probably  of  the  chaplain  during  the  residence  of 
the  Buchanans.    Garban  *  rough   hill,'   Creitihall  '  croft  of 
offspring,'  an  appanage,  perhaps,  of  the  Buchanan  estate,  as 
Achmar,  '  great  field,'  was.    Cnapach  *  hilly,'  Cuir  '  round 
hollow,'  Gartincaber  '  field  of  deer/   Culieden  '  back  of  the 
little  half/    Gartfairn,  either  *  field'  or  *  castle  of  vexation/ 
Dunge  '  fortification?*    Banunich  ^  hill  of  the  flock  or  herd/ 
Baliochmabaw  <  pass  of,  or  near  to,  tlie  sheet  of  water.'  Conick 
hill '  hill  of  peat.'    Arrachimor  *  large  liigh  field,*  Arrachibeg 
'  small  high  field.'    Lagganure  '  high  round  hollow.'    Gart- 
Ian  *  sour  stagnation.*    Creitereoch    *  rough  croft.'   Cashel 

*  castle,'  alluding  to  the  Giant's  castle  on  a  point  of  land  here, 
p.  59S — 595.     Strathca.ihel  *  road  to  the  castle.'     Arduii 

*  height  whence  you  have  a  panoramic  prospect.'   Sallacliy 
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*  place  of  willows,'  same  with  Sauchie.   Blairruckie  *  field  am 
the  hip/  viz.  of  the  hill.    Dulochan  '  black  small  lake.'    Row* 
archus    *  high   sharp   point*  viz.  of  land.     Lurg,   Larachf 
'  foundation  of  a  house.'    Callimore  *  large  wood.'    Rowar- 
dinnan  *  Iiigh  small  point.'    Ardoss  '  high  above/  viz.  the 
lake  of  Lomond.    Rouskenach  '  field  of  the  headland  paint.' 
Rowcrccshee  *  clay  point  of  the  spirit  or  fairy.'    Knockeild 
'  hill  of  the  rivulet/    Rob  Roy's  prison  is  a  little  north  of  it. 
Rowchoish  *  point  which  forms  the  foot,  or  extreme  point  of 
the  base,  of  Ben- Lomond.'    Culness  '  back  of  the  waterfall.' 
Stuckinrory   *  Rory  or  Roderick's  hill/    Claiklane  '  stone  of 
the  sword.'   Craigroston  *  rock  of  the  promontory  forming  the 
hip  of  Bcn-Lomond.'  Pole hro  '  place  of  the  sheepfold/  Auld« 
row  '  rivulet  of  the  point.'    Auldrost«n  *  rivulet  of  the  back 
promontory/    Letter- Roy  '  half  land  of  the  red*haired  man/ 
Innes  '  confluence.'  Coirartclat,  or  Correilet,  p.  72S»  *  roaod 
hollow  of  the  high  half.'    Corrieachan  *  round  hollow  of  the 
little  horse/  Stronaclacher  ^  nose  of  the  high  stone.'    Stuck* 
avoich  *  pointed  hill  of  the  virgin/    Comer  *  place  opposite?' 
Bracheurn  *  portion  on  the  acclivity/    Corrigrenan  '  round 
'  sunny  hollow/    A  cascade  in  Buchanan,  though  omitted 
in  its  place,  is  worthy  of  notice.    From  that  abraptness  of 
ground  at  the  influx  of  the  stream  from  Loch- Ardckt '  Lake  of 
difHcult  pass,'  into  Loch-Lomond,  which  causes  a  fall  of  wa- 
ter about  SO  feet,  Inver-snaidhte  derives  its  name,  signifying 
*  abrupt  influx.'  The  cascade  appears  to  advantage  from  Loch- 
Lomond;  and,  being  close  to  it,  can  hardly  be  seen  any  where 
else.    The  fort  of  Inversnait  is  about  half  a  mile  inland.    Po- 
pulation  in    1811,    males   S25,    females  311,   total    636. — 
1 5.  Drymen,  anciently  Dnimod,  Gaelic  for  *  Ridge/  viz.  of 
a  range  of  mountain.    Gualan  *  Shoulder,'  forms  a  higher  fea- 
ture of  the  range.     It  seems  to  have  been    a    parsonage. 
Maurice  Parson  of  Dry  men  witnesses  a  charter  of  Maldwin  3d 
Earl  of  Leveoax,  13!J8.  From  it  the  ancient  and  noble  family 
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of  Drammond  derives  its  name;  and  here  the  Chiefs  had  resid- 
ed two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  time  of  David  II»  near 
the  end  of  whose  reign  the  then  Chief  adjourned  to  his  lady's 
residence  of  Stobhall  in  Strathmore.  Finnich  '  belonging  to 
giants/  Carnock  burn  '  rivulet  of  heaps  of  stones/  Cameron 
eam*sron  *  crooked  promontory,*  the  character  of  the  hill. 
Conachra  seems  a  corruption  of  cam-na-craobh  '  creek  of 
trees,'  in  a  winding  part  of  the  bum  of.  Catter  '  eminence  of 
the  battle.'    Lurgie  larachf  '  site  of  a  house.'    Gartaharran 

*  field  of  the  winding  streamlet.'  Dalnair  '  field  of  the  emi- 
nence.' Drumquhastle  '  ridge  of  the  castle.'  There  are  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  here.  Drumbeg  '  little  ridge.'  Drum- 
makill  *  ridge  of  the  diurch.'  There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
great  Napier  of  Merchieston  removed  the  church  of  Drymeit 
to  its  present  site.  The  former  is  not  known,  but  was  perhaps 
at  Drumakill.  Knockinreoch,  '  rough  hill.'  Spittal,  a  posses- 
sion of  the  Templars.  Blairnavaid,  *  field  of  the  court.'  Clag* 
ans,  '  houses.'    Letnabraw  '  half  or  lot  of  the  bold.'   Blairour^ 

*  field  of  the  golden  colour.'  Biairfad,  '  long  field.'  Balfiin- 
ning,  Bal^€an*abkuinny  *  field  of  the  giant*s  stream.'  Bollat» 
Mo-let,  <  half  of  the  flat.'  Badmuck,  <  thicket  of  the  boar.' 
Garrauld,  '  rough  rivulet.'  KepcuUoch,  *  turfy  promontory.' 
Duchladge,  '  black  burying  ground.'  Balaird,  *  high  town.' 
Balwill,  '  field  of  wide  prospect.'  Gartinstarry,  '  field  of  the 
narrow  pass.'  Cashlie,  *  steep'  is  the  meaning  of  the  first  syl- 
lable. This  name  occurs  in  the  parish  of  Kippen,  on  the  edge 
of  a  steep  bank.  Ballochneck,  *  Nick,  or  Nicol's  hollow.'  Gar- 
chill,  Caer-choiUf  *  fort  of  the  wood.'  Kipdowrie,  *  promonto- 
ry connected  with  the  eminence.'  Mye  '  good/  i.  e.  ftrtile. 
Knockinshannock  *  beautiful  rising  ground.'    Oiferance,  i.  e. 

*  off-far,'  viz.  from  the  landii  connected  with  it.    Polybagiet 

*  half  of  the  little  pow,  or  pool,*  viz.  of  Deepston.  Tomglas 
^  grey  hill.'    Auchentroig  '  field  of  the  dwarf.'    Gartcorach^n 

*  little  steep  field.'    Faliscour  '  place  marked  with  a  figure 
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like  a  ring/   beHeved  to  be   a   fairy  circle.     CreiHilvaii^ 

*  beautiful  croA.'  Larocb  '  foundation.'  Gartcbch  *  field 
of  the  stone.'  Colegart  <  back  of  field/  Dullat  <  blads 
ha)f.'  Badivow  <  wood  of  cold.'  Bohellachin  *  plain  q£  wood- 
ed promontory.'  Turner  tor-na-ard  '  hill  of  height.'  Skiock 
'  thorn.'  Carfarran '  fort  of  annoyance/  where  the  Romans  bad 
a  small  pest,  which  is  still  entire,  p.  864.  Loir  '  beauty/  Ch^ 
pt-Maroch  *  foundation  of  chapel.'  Laroch,  though  Gaelic,  is 
used  on  the  borders  of  the  highlands,  as  if  Saxon.    Dalmtfy 

*  Mary  i.  e.  Virgin's  field,'  near  the  chapel,  probably  her's, 
dependent  on  Inchmahome*  Ballenloig  *  sloven  s  field.*  Bru* 
achniore  *  groat  acclivity.'  Toair  Tor  *  hill.'  Lead,  Let, 
half.  Kindram  <  head  of  the  ridge/  Achalty  ^  field  of  the 
brook/  Gartnabrodnaig  *  field  of  tiie  little  active  man,'  Drum* 
laghart  *  ridge  of  the  high  hollotv.'  Corie  ^  round  hollow/ 
Keltie  'brook  of  the  house,^  viz.  the  chapel  on  its  bank.  Kip* 
noch,  *  promontory  of  the  hill/  Tombane,  '  white  hill/  Biar* 
nubord  *  field  of  the  bard/    Clashmore,  '  large  stone/  Boniaty 

*  plain  of  the  house,'  Gartnaul  *  field  of  the  wood,'  Stronachon 
'  ridge  of  the  dog,  i.  e.  wild  dog  or  wolf,*  Duchray  *  field  fit 
for  a  king/  allusive  to  its  romantic  situation,  Blainraich  afield 
of  the  den,'  Benvreck  '  spotted  hill/  Guallan  ^  shoulder/  iqp- 
p  led  also  to  the  north-east  shoulder  of  the  rock  of  Stirling. 
Population  in  1811,  males  832,  females  820,  total  1652^^ 
1 6.  The  church  of  Fintry  was  given  to  the  college  of  Dun« 
barton  by  Isabella  Duchess  of  Albany  and  Countess  of  Len- 
nox, in  1450,  the  26th  year  of  her  widowhood.  Douglas's 
Peerage,  with  authorities,  S98.  Culcreuch,  *  back'  or  rather 
end  *  of  the  rock/  now  the  property  of  Peter  Spiers  Esqr, 
was,  anciently,  as  appears  from  writs,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Gaibraiths.  It  was  latterly  held  by  the  Napiers.  Kilewnan 
would  seem  to  point  to  a  religious  house,  or  place  of  sepul* 
ture,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Enric.  Gonaclian  '  charming 
spot  on  the  river/  Bolhennan  *  place  on  the  river,'  vis.  £n» 
ric.    Gart  Carron  "on  the  Enric  seems  a  corruption  of  Carfar* 
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r«n ,  felt  of  annoyance.'  There  might  have  been  a  military  post 
here  in  old  times.  The  hill  sDuth«vest  seems  a  convenient  and 
commanding  station.  Lag  '  hoHov^,*  Lurg  Larich  *  foun- 
dation,'  Finnich  haugh,  first  word  Feannich  '  belonging  to 
Giants,  or  the  Fingalians.'  Population  in  1811,  males  470, 
females  546,  total  1016 17.  KUlearn,  *  Cell  of  Arns  or  Al- 
ders,' was,  by  John  Cameron,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  with  con- 
sent of  the  patron,  erected,  in  14*29,  into  a  prebend  in  the  ca- 
thedral church.  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Bishops,  147.  Chartu- 
lary  of  Glasgow.  Luss,  in  Dunbartonshire,  and  four  parishes 
in  other  counties,  were,  with  consent  of  the  respective  patrons, 
erected  at  the  same  time.  Ibid.  Killearn  was  a  parsonage. 
Keitli's  Table.  Moss,  the  birth-place  of  the  great  Buchanan, 
is  part  of  Ledlewan,  *  Half  or  division  in  good  condition,'  i.  e. 
cultivated.  Quinloich,  Cean4och^  *  headland  of  the  lake,'  seems 
to  indicate  an  ancient  inundation  of  the  plain  traversed  by  the 
Blane.  Caldenbog,  *  bog  of  the  wooded  hill,'  a  mixed  etymo* 
logy.  Auchincdioy  '  fiehl  of  the  hill.'  Wangy,  or  Wancic*, 
seems  a  Scoto-Saxon  word,  signifying  '  slice/  See  p.  607. 
Croy  *  sheep*fold.'  Gartness  *  point  of  corn-land,'  the  resi* 
dence  of  the  great  Napier  of  Merchieston.  Drumquham  *  hill 
of  alders.'  Qrumtean  '  streight  field.'  Ballochruin  *  hidden 
hollow.'  Carbeth  <  castle  of  birches.'  Boquhan  seems,  from 
its  nataral  aspect,  a  corruption,  not  impossibly,  of  BaUcean^  i. 
e.  '  field  of  the  promontory.'  It  differs  in  this  respect  from  the 
place  of  the  name  in  the  parish  of  Gargunnock.  Calvachan, 
*  wood  of  the  little  green  field.'  TamhuUie  '  rising  ground  of 
the  wood.'  Ballikinraio,  *  field  of  the  headland  forming  a 
point.'  Oarcliew,  gari*ad  *  field  of  the  back,  vis.  of  the  hill, 
Balglas  *  grey  field.'  Corrie,  caire  *  round  hollow,  cauldron.^ 
Knockanshoe  '  near  the  hill.'  Coat,  cos  '  crevice  or  foot,'  viz. 
of  the  hill.  Population  in  1811,  males  505,  females  507,  to- 
tal 1013.— 18.  Sirathhlane  *  valley  of  Uie  stream  issuing  from 
Ihe  raviM?'    See  p.  582.    The  church  was  given,  along  with 
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that  of  Fiotry  and  Bonhill,  to  the  collegiate  church  of  Duo- 
barton,  by  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  in  1450.  Douglas's  Peer- 
age,  298.  The  first  syllable  of  Mugdock  seems  to  refer  to 
its  frowning  or  formidable  aspect.  Craigallian  '  beautiful 
rock.'  Carbeth  *  castle  of  birches.'  AuchingilUn  '  little  field 
of  the  servant.'  Cuiit  '  corner.'  Dunbroch  '  brow  of  the 
hill.'  Leddegrean  '  sunny  half.'  Duoglas  '  grey  rock.'  Bal* 
laggan  '  Field  in  the  hollow.'  Dungoyach;  Dun-gogaideachd 
*  hill  resembling  a  coquette.'  The  hill  is  remarkably  sprightly 
and  beautiful.  Duntreath  '  hill  of  the  Chief.'  Ballewan  Bal- 
loin  <  field  of  good  condition.'  Spittal,  was  an  Hospital  here 
of  old.  Blarquhosh,  Blarcos  *  field  of  the  crevice.'  Dun- 
phin  *  hill  of  Giants*  forms  a  remarkable  cone  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Lennox  hills,  and  is  seen  from  far  in  many 
directions.  Blargar  '  rough  field.'— ^A  log  of  wood  a  foot  and 
half  square,  which  had  for  many  years  been  applied  to  various 
uses  both  within  and  without  doors,  was  about  to  be  burned 
in  1792,  and,  for  this  purpose,  was  split,  by  a  washerwoman, 
with  a  hatchet;  when  a  variety  of  coins,  most  of  them  silver, 
and  some  gold,  crowns  half  crowns  and  shillings  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  James  I,  and  Charles  I,  issued  forth,  in  value 
about  L.^O  Sterling.  The  log  had  been  excavated  through  a 
small  triangular  opening  in  one  of  the  sides.  Population  in 
181 1,  males  414,  females  S9S,  total  807.— 19.  Easi  KUpairick, 
sometimes  called  New  Kilpatrick,  partly  in  Dunbartonshire. 
It  was  disjoined  from  Old,  or  West,  Kilpatrick,  about  1649. 
Agricultural  Report  of  Dunbartonshire,  by  the  Reverend 
Andrew  White  and  Reverend  Duncan  MacFarlan  DD. 
Kilpatrick  is  so  named  from  the  tutelary  saint  of  Ireland, 
born,  according  to  general  tradition,  in  Dunbartonshire,  and 
to  Hardinge,  in  Dunbarton  castle,  p.  666.  The  half  of 
the  lands  of  Kilmordony,  {Cella  Matrit  Hominuf)  were,  in 
1441,  conveyed  to  Donald  de  Levenax  BaUjmcorrauch  *  laff* 
wel  sone'  of  '  Donald  8th  Earl  of  Levenax,  ancestors  of  the 
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Lennoxes  of  Woodhead,  by  Ewjm  MacEsak,  under  toadset 
(pledge),  and,  in  H^S,  by  resignation  of  the  right  of  reversion 
In  security.  Lennox  Case,  15.  Donald's  grandson  John  III 
of  Ballcorrach  granted,  in  14SS,  a  charter  of  the  half  of  Kiil- 
mordony  to  John  Porterfield  of  that  Ilk  and  spouse,  who 
granted  letters  of  reversion.  Ibid.  Temple  indicates  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  Templars,  Beauclair,  Mo-chldr  *  Flat  land  of  the 
clergyman,'  or  Moclar  <  Plain  resembling  a  table.'  Popula- 
tion in  1811,  males  475,  females  50S,  total  978. 

IV.  Prbsbttebt  of  Glasooit. — io.  Campsie,  a  parson* 
Bge.  Keith*s  Table.  Aluin  2d  Earl  of  Levenax  gave  the 
church  to  Walter  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  successors,  *  adot" 
mndumpro  ammabus  regis  D&vidt  et  Comitis  Henrkh  el  regu 
Maloolmi,  Hpro  salute  Domini  Willidtni  Regis,  DonUna  Em- 
ergarda  Regina,  Sfc.  Douglas's  Peerage,  399.  Walter,  Chap- 
lain to  William  the  Lion,  was  consecrated  to  the  See  of  Glas- 
gow in  1208.  Keith's  Catalogue,  141.  The  Lion  lived  till 
1214.  The  grant,  then,  must  have  been  betwixt  1208  and 
1214.  It  was  confirmed  by  Aluin's  son,  Maldwin  Sd  Earl. 
Douglas's  Peerage,  400.  The  Statist  of  Campaie  says  that  the 
church  was  given  by  Earl  Donald  in  1720;  but  does  not 
mention  where  he  had  proicured  his  information.  There  was 
only  one  Earl  Donald,  the  6th,  who  succeeded  the  5th  in 
1833,  when  the  latter  fell  at  Halidon.  Lennox  Case,  2,  8. 
David  II  gave  a  charter  of  Glorat  in  the  Earldom  of  Lennox 
and  county  of  Stirling,  to  Walter  Cissori.  Robertson's  Index. 
Gloir-ait  is  '  pleasant  place.'  Murdoch  Leckie  received  from 
Robert  III  two  fourths  of  Bathewnu  and  AHreinony  *  Moor 
#f  the  Altar*  (Antermony?)  blench  in  the  Lenoox.  On  the 
S2d  of  July  1421,  Duncan  8tb  Earl  of  Levenax  gnmted  to 
his  <wetl  belufit  sone  laffweU  Donald  of  ye  Levenax  All  and 
Sin^ar  my  landis  of  Ballyncorrauch  wt  ye  pertinas,  all  ye 
rltodis  of  Ballyndoii^h  and  Tbomboy  wt  ysir  pertinas  Lyand 
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wtin  ye  parisching  of  Camsy,'  &c.   pp.  272,  273.    Balcroch- 
an  is  '  sloping  town.'    Torrans  alludes  to  an  old  hill  fort.  Fin- 
glen  burn  to  the  alledged  ancient  resort  of  Giants.    Temple 
indicates,  what  indeed  the  retours  say  was  the  case,  the  for- 
mer property  of  the  Templars.     Population  in   1811,  males 
1794,  females  1876.  total  3670 — 21.  Kilsyth,  KU^huinnsUk, 
'  church  of  the  river  of  peace,'  anciently  Monysbrock  *  Moor- 
ish acclivity,   was  founded  before  1217.    See  p.  387.    It  was 
a  parsonage.  Keith's  Table.  It  seems  probable  that  the  brook 
of  Sith  was  considered  as  haunted  by  the  Daoine  Sitk,  or 
Scottish  fairies,  called  <  men  of  peace'  for  fear  of  their  Bia* 
iign  influence.     Tomiin  *  giant's  hill.'    The  2d  lady  of  the 
last  Viscount  Kilsyth,  Miss  MacDougal  of  Mackerstoiiy  and 
child,  were  found  embalmed  in  the  maoaoleum  of  Kilsyth. 
Sec  p.  391.    Colzium,  or  Columbee,  in  this  pariah,  nay  per- 
haps be  Col^imha  <  Back  of  the  Copper'.  Ironatone  aboonda 
here;  but,  in  an  age  when  mineralogy  was  in  its  infimcy, 
nicety  of  terms  was  not  practised.   Population  in  1811,  males 
1532,  females  1718,  total  3250. 

V.  Presbttsrt  of  Linlithgow. — ^From  the  inacripCiOD 
on  an  old  seal,  found  some  years  ago,  sigilldm  pbssbtterii 
LiNLiTHcu  1583,  it  has  been  concluded  that  thia  is  the  epodi 
of  its  foundation.  If  it  be,  the  commissioners  had  taken  two 
years  to  execute  that  resolution  of  the  Assembly  1581,  for 
Linlithgow  which  they  had  executed  within  the  year  for  Stir* 
ling.  See  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  Presbytery  of  Stir* 
ling.-»22.  Of  Falkirk  a  fantastical  etymology  ia  given  in 
Bleau*s  Atlas.  '  Falkirk  pread  son  nom  de  sa  ntuation  ealare, 
car  Fal  ou  Fil  signiiie  un  lieu  emmeut  da  mot  Grec  jMot  tern- 
plum  et  Kerk  ou  Kirk  qui  veut  dire  un  circle,  deGrdc  JTerbt 
car  cea  anciens  temples  de  Dieux  estoient  rond/  VI,  9?.  Oa 
a  marble  found'  in  the  old  church  in  1812,  an  inscr^on 
indicates  that  the  edifice  (not  a  round  one)  was  firanded 
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by  Malcolm  Canmor  io  1057.  For  this,  and  another,  in< 
tcription,  tee  p.  641.  See  ScoU  Magazine  for  April  I8U, 
where  there  is  some  curious  information  regarjding  the  Ara* 
bic  numerals.  This  anonymous  paper  would  have  done  credit 
to  die  proper  signature  of  the  author.  Falkirk  is  called  Eigles- 
brec,  and  Varia  CapeUa^  in  a  charter  by  Richard  Bisliap  of  St 
Andrew's,  1166,  when  he  grants  it,  and  all  contiguous  land  be« 
longing  to  him,  to  the  church  of  Holyrood  and  the  Canons 
serving  God  there,  for  a  stone  of  wax  {unam  petram  cerai) 
yearly  from  the  said  lands.  Dipplomatum  Veterum  Col« 
lectio,  I,  261*  See  p.  64  of  History.  We  had  omitted 
mentioning,  p.  158,  what  we  liave  since  learned,  that  those 
lands  in  this  parish  which  David  I  and  Malcolm  IV  &c. 
bad  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Newbottle  were,  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties^  transferred  to  that  of  Holyrood  in 
1237*  Said  Collection,  25  and  259.  A  large  tract  of  land 
was,  by  one  of  the  royal  Alexanders,  given  to  Holyrood- 
house,  and  confirmed  by  Robert  Bruce.  I,  159.  The 
lands  of  Holyroodhouse,  with  a  small  exception,  compre- 
bend  the  whole  of  whftt,  since  1724,  has  been  called  the 
parish  of  Polmont,  and.  a  considerable  part  of  that  of  Fal* 
kirk  as  it  now  stands.  They  were  giv^n,  amid  the  com- 
motions of  the  Reformation,  to  Sir  John  Bellend'en  of  Auch- 
noul.  Lord  Justice  Clerk  (father  of  Bishop  Bellenden  of  Dun- 
blane and  Aberdeen),  in  fiwfarmi  and  afterwards  jzonveyed, 
by  a  crown  chaf ter,  to  his  son  Sir  Lewis,  on  whose  death 
they  went  to  his  son  Sir  James  Bellenden  of  Broughton,  and, 
along  with  the  lands  of  Broughton,  and  regality  of  Canon- 
gate,  were  designed  the  barony  of  Broughton.  About  1606, 
the  lands  in  the  parish  of  Falkirk  were  conveyed  by  Sir 
James  to  his  kinsman  Alexander  7th  Lord  Livingston  and  1st 
Earl  of  Linlithgow.  Originally  they  had  been  the  barony  of 
KerseofKalyntir;  and,  from  being  afterwards  part  of  the 
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ceatteredbaroDyof  BrQughton,  they  came  to  be  called  tb* 
barony  of  Falkirk.  Falkirk  and  Stirling  were»  by  royal  dnr^ 
ter,  1633,  made  prebenda  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Si  Gika 
In  the  now  erected  diocese  of  Edinburgh;  Keith'a  Catalogue* 
SI.  See  p.  121  of  History.  Certain  portions  of  the  parish  of 
Falkirk  were,  at  the  disjunction  of  Foloont,  in  1724,  attached 
quoad  sacra  to  Slamannan  and  Cumbemauid*  This  notket 
and  those  of  this  article  which  are  evinced  by  the  Collection 
of  Charters  in  Advocate's  Library,  have  been  politdy  commn* 
nicated  by  the  Reverend  Dr  Wilson  Minister  of  Falkirk.  Re- 
garding another  writ  in  the  same  collection,  *  a  grant  by  Ni- 
colauB  de  Foulis  the  King*s  Cupbearer  to  the  Abbey  of  New* 
bottle  of  a  salt  work  in  the  Kerse  of  Kalyntir  &c.  seeundtim 
recognilionem  factam  per  Johannem  vieeconuiem  de  Strtvlm, 
1323/  we  may  ask,  if  there  be  not  a  coincidence  here  with 
what  was  stated,  pp.  393,  394,  of  the  peerage  enjoyed  by 
Stirling  of  Carse?  The  south  aisle  of  the  old  church  of  Fal- 
kirk was  a  chapol  of  St  John,  belonging  to  the  Knighta  Tem- 
plars. Some  of  the  feus  in  the  town  of  Falkirk  paid  annually 
a  small  sum  to  the  Hospital  of  Torpichen  belonging  to  that 
order;  and  there  were  considerable  lands  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity, by  the  annual  returns  of  which  the  chaplain  was  sup- 
ported. The  Earls  ofLinlithgow  were  the  patrons.  Lord  Dun- 
das  has  lately  built  an  elegant  mausoleum,  attached  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  new  church.  Several  full-size  full-re* 
lievo  figures,  male  and  female,  in  grit  stone,  lie  here.  They  pro- 
bably represent  members  of  the  Livingston  &mily.  Grange- 
mouth has,  as  we  have  recently  learned,  been  practising  the 
bonding  system  of  commerce,  imports  from  America,  and  has 
lately  enlarged  her  wharfs  and  warehouses.  The  neighbouring 
county  has,  for  SO  years,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  bank  of 
Falkirk;  which  has  done,  and  does,  business  on  a  wide  scale 
and  liberal  plan.  About  a  mile  east  of  Falkirk,  stands  Cal- 
lendar  House,  the  princely  seat  of  William  Forbes  Esqr  of 
Callendar*    It  enjoys  a  sheltered  situation  in  a  park  cootain- 
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iBg  400  Scottish  acres,  of  which  200  are  covered  with  a  cop* 
pice  wood,  mostly  oak,  singularly  luxuriant  and  beautiful. 
See  p.  S87— S89,  and  6^,  547-  The  writs  of  the  lEarls  of 
Linlithgow  and  Callendar  were,  as  we  have  been  informed,  lost 
about  1715,  when  the  last  Earl  of  Linlithgow  and  Callendar 
lost  his  titles  and  estate  by  attainder.  The  park  has  been  re- 
cently embellished  by  the  taste  of  Mrs  Forbes,  lady  of  the 
late  owner,  and  mother  of  the  present*  She  has  erected  a 
•plendid  mausoleum  in  memory  of  her  departed  lord.  It  is 
circular,  45  feet  high,  with  a  rustic  cell  19  feet  in  height  and 
S6  in  diameter,  on  which  stand  13  fluted  Doric  columns, 
which,  with  the  capital,  are  19^  feet  high.  Over  a  Doric  en* 
tablature,  rises  what  within  is  a  dome,  and  without  is  covered 
with  a  stone  tiling  and  rib-mouldings.  ,Over  the  3oor,  in  the 
north  side  of  the  cell,  is  a  Greek  inscription. 

ONHTA  TON  ONHTON  KAI  HANTA  nAPEPXETAI  HMA2 
HN  AE  MH  AAA  HMEI2  ATTA  nAPEFXOMEeA 

The  following  are  two  translations,  by  different  gentlemen. 

*  All  thmgs  we  mortals  call  our  own 
Are  mortal  too,  and  quickly  flown; 
But,  could  they  all  for  ever  stay. 
We  soon  from  them  must  pass  away.' 

*  AU  objects  linked  with  mortal  man  decay. 
And  earthly  scenes,  like  visions,  fleet  away. 

'  On  things  so  frail  how  vain  to  fix  the  heart, 
Since  we  from  them,  or  they  from  us,  must  parti* 

In  reference  to  a  foot  note  p.  551,  we  may  now  mention,  what 
we  have  lately  learned  from  an  authentic  source,  and  only  at 
second  hand,  that,  from  the  tlestimony  of  a  person  who  was  a 
domestic  in  the  house  of  Callendar  on  the  17th  of  January 
1746,  it  appears,  that  the  Earl,  as  well  as  the  Countess,  of 
Kilmarnock,  had  entertained  General  Hawley  at  dinner  that 
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«bj;  and  that  the  Ew  1,  slipping  out  of  the  dining-room,  put* 
ting  on  his  military  dress,  and  mounting  his  horse,  had  left 
bis  Countess  to  do  the  honours  of  the  taUe,  and  joined  the 
insurgent  army*  This  account,  we  confess,  appears  the  most 
probable  of  any  we  have  beard.  The  person,  a  female,,  who 
told  thestoryi  described  the  panic  which  seized  her,  when 
she  saw  the  Earl,  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  circumstances, 
put  on  his  wabtcoat  of  bull's  hyde,  aad  grasp  his  sword. — A 
room  is  shewn  here,  in  which  Queen  Mary,  having  come  to 
be  present  at  a  baptism  in  the  family  of  Linlithgow,  passed 
a  night;  and  another  that  had  afforded  repose  to  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stewart  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  September  17^5. 
A  stone,  containing  two  half-relief  figures  which  have  lost  the 
heads,  but  are  evidently  Roman,  lies  in  a  private  corner  of 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  There  is  no  legend. — Calen- 
dar may  be  a  corruption  of  choUle-ior^  ^  wood- hill.'  Callen- 
der  in  Monteith  is,  by  Highlanders,  called  Callasraid,  i.  e. 
*  harbour  of  the  street.'  Gartcows  seems  a  corruption  of  Gart- 
cul,  *  back-field.'  Bantasktne,  p.  9.  Castle-cary,  p.  5.  Tipet 
craig,  Tappit?  Roughcastle,  p.  10.  Camelon,  p.  13,  Caer- 
muirs,  p.  197.  Mongal,  p.  196.  Gardrura  '  fort-hill.'  Ellrig- 
mo86,  aile-riasgh  *  vapoury  moss.'  Kerse,  p.  579.  The  Union 
Canal  crosses  the  middle  of  the  field  of  battle  on  the  17th  of 
January  1746.  The  parish  of  Falkirk  stretches  firom  Bean- 
cross  to  Castlecary,  and  includes  these,  and  the  intermediate, 
Roman  forts,  with  the  Roman  station  or  city  of  Camelon. 
Falkirk  had  a  public  library  about  15  years  before  the  intro- 
duction of  this  use^l  institution  in  the  county  town  in  1805. 
Its  population  in  1811  was»  males  4,677,  females  5,888,  total 
10,065. — 23.  Moranside,  or  Mooravonside,  situate  in  a  moor- 
ish district  on  the  Avon.  Robert  II  gave  a  charter  to  William 
de  Somervill  *  medietaiU  baronus  de  Manud^  in  vie.  de  Strive^ 
It^e.*  llobert8on*s  Index.  Candie,  in  this  parish,  seems  a 
corruption  of  Ceari'Dhu,  *  black  head/  marking  the  heathy 
state  in  which  this  hill  anciently  was.    Population  in  1811, 
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males  632,  females  716,  total  1348 — ^24.  Pdtnont,  *  Pool  of 
the  Moor/    Thi«  now  highly  improTed,  and  beautiful,  region, 
fteems  to  have  been  anciently  in  a  very  different  state,  and  to 
have  had  its  valley  overflown.    The  parish  was  formed  from 
Falkirk  in  1724.    See  Falkirk.    Claret,  a  place  in  the  lower 
part,  seems  th^  Celtic  CUiraidh  *  Partition;'  and  marks  the 
division  of  land,  in  this  fertile  quarter,  even  in  Celtic  times. 
^  Wallace^s  Stone^  is  in  this  parish,  about  2  miles  aboye  the 
public  road  to  Edinburgh,  and  one  south  of  the  line  of  the 
projected  Union  Canal.   See  pp.  197,  198.    Population  in 
1811,  males  892,  females  961,  total  1853. — 25.  Siammannan^ 
'  Slender  River,'  i.  e.  place  on  slender  part  of  river.'    Robert 
I  gave  Slamannane  to  William  Predergaist.    Robertson's  In- 
dex.   David  II  gave  a  charter  to  Isabel  Countess  of  Fyfe,  of 
Airth  and  Slomanno  in  Striveling  and  Richetdrato.  Ibid.    He 
confirmed  a  grant  by  Thomas  Bisset  MSes^  YsaheUe  de  F^f 
Domne  gusdem  *  ante  matrimonium  inter  me  et  ipsam  in  facie 
ecclesuE  cekbratum^  partis  terrce  de  Erth  el  Shmanane^  in  vie. 
de  Strivel^ne,*   Ibid.    Robert  II  gave  a  charter  to  James  de 
Sandilands  of  Slomannane  more  in  Stirlingshire,  to  be  holden 
by  the  said  James  and  Joanna  the  King's  daughter  his  spouse 
and  their  heirs.    Ibid.    Lord  Livingston  obtained  a  charter  of 
Slamannan,  from  James  II,  it  is  said,  in  1470.    His  succes- 
fiors  feued  part  at  least  of  it  to  different  persons.    The  family 
retained  the  superiority  till  1715;  when  they  were  forfeited, 
with  the  patronage  of  the  church.    The  Lords  Torphichens 
also  feued  their  part  similarly.    Their  properties  were  blend- 
ed; but  that  of  each  was  attached,  by  what,  in  Scotland,  is 
called  '  ihirlagey*  to  its  respective  mill.   Stat.  Account,  XIV, 
T8,  79. 

We  may  now  formally  add  an  etymology  of  Stirling,  at 
which  we  have  (p.  736)  incidentally  hinted;  whilst  we  repeat, 
that  the  etymologies  of  Stirlingshire  are  submitted  as  conjee- 
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lures  only*  Stirling,  anciently  Strila,  seems  to  be  derived 
firom  Strigh  *  strife/  and  lagk  *  bending  the  bow/  It  could 
not  be  ^to  the  Scoto-Saxon  for  *  hill'  without  violating  one  of 
the  few  canons  of  etymology.  See  p.  266.  That  Pdniaise 
cannot,  as  stated  p.  7S6,  be  *  pool  of  rotting/  is  obvious  from 
its  appearing  under  this  name  in  the  foundation  charter  af 
Kambuskinely  1147. 


THE  ENJD. 
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ADDENDA  £T  CORBIGENDA. 


ft** 

«it  L  S7,  fbr  Atwnw  raad  l/mmu 

45,  pnolt  L  far  ker^m  nad 


L  £50  for  JBodbuMMo  md 


108,  1.  S6,  for  XeBnwx  iMd  1^ 

149f  !•  9t  era»  flMM; 

157,  L19,  ioMrtMbeforade. 

194,  LM,  forof  readtibtn^A. 

S06,  nBult,ataidadda. 

SSI,  L  6,  lA  it  it  oo^wtnred,  oqght 

tobtr^  Itiiaaaotatioa. 
S»,  L5,  IbroaerreadvorwiM. 
»S,  1.  fSy  for  ClortraMe  rand  Cftor- 


270,  Ll9,  forOrwrMidel. 
«70,1.90,  fyrJMimdrmdAkxmdtt. 
5289,  L»,  for  1)1  rend  toNM. 
300,  I  gOa  for  repw  wd  iwniw. 
»«»  L8,formMUraiidcoad: 
357,  L19,  iartkmnmdAaL 
340,14,  for  VreMl  IV. 
345,  L  18»  for  1779  raad  1799. 

349,  L  7.  mum  IkaL 

350,  L  18,  add  enx  rAcit. 

302,  L  5.  for  JiMlBr  ^read  I«rdL 
37S,  L5,  ford  raad  Ob  MfftdL. 
396.  L  94,  for  eonaHleai  fnodeiMii  i«ia 

eoTKiufeMMarfbndi. 
404,  L  94,  for  oanaR  raad  eomai. 
450, 1 94,  eraia  aenCenoe,  and  add  Ifayv 

an  tke  remmm  tflkrm  ban, 
416,  L  9,  for  markntd  audks. 
419k  1. 99,  for  1038,  nad  130i» 
498,  1,  94,for%^Aif<naln^i^ 

ier  kk  trioL  CMone,  on^  amrekoi- 


•KM. 

471,  L  15,  fytfiAtr  nad  cramMMfliv 
5M,  L97»  for  J»aliioir read Pflfdfo. 
545,  L9»  for40fa8d41. 


550^  L91,  < 

559,  L  6,  for  ^orliy  read  JSToMnL 

559,  L  7t  for  <Ae  raad  &eeii. 

553,  L  5,  aftor  teoir  imert  iar«telnb 

566»  I  99.  for  OM  i«ad  oV. 

581,  L  13,  for  flMM  read  Mik 

584.  L  19,  for  aitatOiom  nad  ofter- 


590^  panoltt  for 

593,  Lm,  for  XhUku  read/Mb^ 

596,  L  15,  erase  Snomthm, 

689,  L17«  far  yerem  read  jwrawfc 

695,  L  11,  for  1748  raad  173ft 

639,  1.16,  After  <Sk»  add  594b 

639,  L  11,  for  HADRJANA  nad 

HADRIAHra 
641,  l9S,tnmpomgto9ttBeSa9m. 
649,  L  6,  raad  amnuedjamn  V. 
653,    Inchaffray,  for  1190  raad  1900. 
656,  U   99.   iaaert   A  mmufgrmi  4 
MICHAEL  hmiOlfJaa  msdjAmd 
nMfameaU  oiieV&e/itfiV«ato 
Mrfi  d  temuT  alTdM^. 
657>  L  7»  for  84&  read  5<iL 
657>  1.  99,  add  lA  ATfoolafc 
658,  L  19,  raad  remnrad  fettema^. 
669»  1-13,  read /fM4aui4o&a&     ^ 
6aM  4,  for  JSaat  LflCfana  read  Av- 
giBtdh'w.  TrairtmminSattLtikun 
mmeatodElpkhutmtittftearl6S0> 
MliUt'a  HeraMiy.  I.  47.       ^.^ 
69&  L  l6,eiaBeAitXdboNdM»^ 
tollelrewZiordKr,  aad,_iDL  15. wr 
fjbe  raad  a  and  for   " 


730,yiTfor  DUNBABTON  md 

745,  L  7.  for  tt*dA  wad  MwU 
745,198,  foTSBt  wad  5^   • 
In  the  aoGOim^  of  BobertBoy  >fe 
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